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Approval Voting 


STEVEN J. BRAMS ` 
New York University 


PETER C, FISHBURN 
Pennsylvania State University 


Approval voting is a method of voting in which voters can vote for (“approve of”) as many candidalés 
as they wish in an election. This article analyzes properties of this method and compares it with other 
single-ballot nonranked voting systems. Among the theorems proved is that approval voting is the most 
sincere and most strategyproof of all such voting systems; in addition, it is the only system that ensures 
the choice of a Condorcet majority candidate if the preferences of voters are dichotomous. Its probable 
empirical effects would be to (1) increase voter turnout, (2) increase the likelihood of a majority winner in 
plurality contests and thereby beth obviate the need for runoff elections and reinforce the legitimacy of 
first-ballot outcomes, and (3) help centrist candidates, without at the same time denying voters the op- 
portunity to express their support for more extremist candidates. The latter effect’s institutionel impact 
may be to weaken the two-party system yet preserve middle-of-the-road public policies of which most 


voters approve. 


1. Introduction 

In a democratic election between two candi- 
dates, election by simple majority is probably the 
most common voting procedure in use today and 
has, in addition, certain desirable features (May, 
1952; Rae, 1969; Straffin, 1977). When there are 
three or more candidates, however, and only one 
is to be elected to a specified office or position, 
there are widespread differences of opinion as to 
how the winner should be determined. 

These differences are perhaps best epitomized 
by Condorcet’s criticism (1785) of Borda's method 
(1781), which is recounted along with later pro- 
posals in Black (1958). Borda recommended that 
in an election among three candidates the winner 
be the candidate with the greatest point total when 
awards of two points, one point and zero points 
are made, respectively, to each voter’s most- 
preferred, second most-preferred and least-pre- 
ferred candidate. Condorcet argued to the con- 
trary that the winner ought to be the candidate who 
is preferred by a simple majority of voters to each 
of the other candidates, provided that such a 
majority candidate exists, and showed that Borda’s 
method can elect a candidate other than the major- 
ity candidate. Although a number of writers have 
accepted Condorcet’s criterion, it leaves open the 
question of which candidate should win when 
there is no majority candidate (the “paradox of 
voting”). Fishburn (1977b) reviews a number of 
methods for determining a winner from voters’ 
preferences when there is no majority candidate 
and concludes that, although some methods are 
better than others, there is no obviously best 
method. 

Probably the two most common voting systems 
used in multicandidate elections today are single 


and double plurality systems. Under single plural- 
ity, each voter can vote for one candidate, and the 
candidate with the greatest vote total wins the 
election. Double plurality is a two-ballot system. 
Its first ballot is the same as the single plurality 
ballot; the second or runoff ballot is a simple 
majority ballot involving the two candidates with 
the largest vote totals from the first ballot. There 
are of course many other systems that have been or 
could be used, and we shall mention some of these 
as we proceed. 

A primary purpose of this article is to examine a 
relatively simple but rarely used type of voting 
system with several very attractive characteristics. 
The designation used here for this type of system 
is approval voting. Under approval voting, voters 
are allowed to vote for (“approve of”) as many 
candidates as they wish but cannot cast more than 
one vote for each candidate, as under cumulative 
voting (Brams, 1975, Ch. 3). Voters are not asked 
to rank their chosen candidates. The winner is the 
candidate with the greatest vote total. 

As in any other system, special provisions must 
be made for tied outcomes under approval voting, 
a situation which will be handled here in a general 
way without specifying an explicit tie-breaking 
procedure. Although the basic idea of approval 
voting can be extended to two-ballot systems 
(Brams and Fishburn, 1978), we shall concentrate 
on the single-ballot system. 

One of the potentially attractive features of ap- 
proval voting is that it allows voters the maximum 


Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the 
annual meeting of the Public Choice Society, New Orleans, 
March, 1977; and the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., Septem- 
ber, 1977. 
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number of choices in a single-ballot election in 
which they can vote for, but not rank, the can- 
didates. If there are m23 candidates, under ap- 
proval voting a voter can cast either an approval 
vote or no vote for each candidate, giving each 
voter 2” possible voting strategies. However, since 
an abstention (vote for none) has the same net ef- 
fectas a vote for all candidates, the number of effec- 
tively different choices is 2”—1. By contrast, the 
single plurality system allows m+1 different 
choices (a vote for one of the m candidates or an 
abstention), and various other single-ballot sys- 
tems generally allow between m+1 and 2"—1 
different strategies if candidates are not ranked by 
voters. 

The effects on voters and potential outcomes of 
approval voting versus single plurality is vividly 
illustrated in the 1970 New York State race for 
United States Senate among James R. Buckley, 
Charles E. Goodell, and Richard L. Ottinger. In 
this election, the conservative candidate, Buckley, 
was elected with 39 percent of the vote under the 
single plurality system, though either of the more 
liberal candidates, Goodell or Ottinger, was al- 
most surely preferred by a majority of voters. If 
approval voting had been used, the outcome prob- 
ably would have been different since a number of 
the 61 percent who supported either Goodell or 
Ottinger (24 percent voted for Goodell, 37 percent 
for Ottinger) would have voted for both Goodell 
and Ottinger in an attempt to ensure that Buckley 
would not win. (In fact, Stratmann [1977] esti- 
mated, based on work reported in Stratmann 
[1974], that under approval voting Goodell would 
have won with about 59 percent of the vote to 
about 55 percent each for Buckley and Ottinger; 
whereas Buckley and Ottinger would have re- 
ceived significant support from Goodell voters, 
Goodell would have benefited from the support of 
both Buckley and Ottinger supporters.) It may 
also be noted that Buckley would almost surely 
have lost under a two-ballot plurality system. 

In this article we shall analyze more generally 
the points suggested by this example. It will be 
assumed that each voter has a definite preference 
order on the candidates so that, for any two can- 
didates, a voter prefers one to the other or is in- 
different between them (connectivity); and a 
voter’s preference and indifference relations on all 
candidates are transitive (transitivity). Besides 
connectivity and transitivity, we will assume that 
nonabstaining voters use admissible strategies, as 
defined in section 2, which does not imply that 
they will always vote for their most-preferred can- 
didates. Admissible strategies will also be identi- 
fied for other types of voting systems and com- 
pared to those for approval voting. 

In a sense specified precisely in section 3, we 
shall prove that approval voting is both more 
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sincere and more strategyproof than every other, 
single-ballot voting system that does not ask 
voters to rank candidates. In other words, among 
siagle-ballot systems, approval voting is most 
likely to encourage voters to report their true pre- 
ferences, and it is most likely to offer the voter a 
unique admissible voting strategy. 

In section 4 we examine Condorcet’s criterion 
in the special but interesting case of dichotomous 
preferences. Dichotomous preferences obtain 
when a voter is able to divide the candidates into 
a more-preferred subset and a less-preferred subset - 
in such a way as to be indifferent among the can- 
didates within each subset. The main results of the 
section are that if all voters have dichotomous pre- 
ferences, then (1) the outcome of a single-ballot 
election using approval voting will be a Condorcet 
majority candidate, and (2) approval voting is the 
only single-ballot nonranked voting system that 
has this property. If preferences are not dichoto- 
mous, the picture is less clear. : 

In section 5 we consider the possible effects of 
approval voting on presidential elections. In par- 
ticular, we focus on the 1968 multicandidate race 
and report on some estimates, based on survey 
responses, of the likely outcome had there been 
adproval voting in this election. We discuss prob- 
able empirical effects of approval voting and 
conclude with some normative observations. 


2. Admissible Strategies 


We begin this section by discussing certain as- 
pects of voters’ preferences and then develop a 
notion of dominance between voting strategies for 
single-ballot nonranked voting systems. Next we 
describe the set of all such systems and define the 
concept of an admissible voting strategy for a 
given system and a given voter’s preference order 
on the candidates. We then characterize the set of 
admissible voting strategies for every system and 
every preference order on the candidates. This is 
followed by a discussion of admissible strategies 
for approval voting and a comparison between ad- 
missible approval voting strategies and admissible 
strategies for two other interesting voting systems. 
Additional comparisons concerning sincere voting 
strategies and strategyproof voting systems are 
presented in section 3. 


Voters’ Preferences. Throughout this article, in- 
dividual candidates will be denoted as a, b, c, tt, 
end subsets of candidates will be denoted as 
A, B, C, A» +++. For any two subsets A and B, 
AUB= {a:aeA or aeB}, the union of A and B, and 
A\B={a: ac A and a¢B}, the set of all candidates 
who are in A and not in B. In addition, {a} is the 
subset of candidates that contains only candidate 
a, {a, b} is the subset consisting of candidates a and 
b, and so forth. ` 
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A voter’s strict preference relation on the candi- 
dates will be denoted as-P, so that cPb means that 
the voter definitely prefers a to b. Similarly, R will 
denote a voter’s nonstrict preference relation on 
the candidates, so that aRb means that the voter 
likes a as much as b. Alternatively, aRb means that 
the voter either strictly prefers a to b or is indiffer- 


ent between a and b. According to the connectivity _ 


and transitivity assumptions noted earlier, the set 
of all candidates can be partitioned into nonempty 
subsets, say Á}, Az,°*:, Ám for a given P so that 
the voter is indifferent among all candidates within 
each A; and strictly prefers every candidate in A, 
to every candidate in A, if and only if i<j. Accord- 
ing to this designation, A, is the vcter’s subset of 
most preferred candidates and A, is the voter’s 
subset of least preferred candidates. If the voter is 
indifferent among all candidates, then A, and A, 
are the same, but otherwise A, and A, are disjoint. 
The following comprehensive definition introduces 
anumber of terms that will be used in this and later 
sections. 

DEFINITION 1. Suppose P partitions the set 
of all candidates into n21 nonempty subsets A,, 
Az,‘*+, A, So that the voter is indifferent among all 
candidates within each A; and has aPb when acA; 
and be A, if, and only if, i<j. Then P is unconcerned 
if and only if n=1; P is dichotomous if and only 
if n=2; P is trichotomous if and only if n=3; and 
P is multichotomous if and only if n >4. In addition, 
a subset of candidates B is high for P if and only 
if whenever it contains a candidate in A, it con- 
tains all candidates in A, for every i<j; and B is 
low for P if and only if whenever it contains a can- 
didate in A; it contains all candidates in A, for 
every j>i. ; í 

A voter who has an unconcerned P will be re- 
ferred to as an unconcerned voter since s/he is 
indifferent among all candidates. If P is uncon- 
cerned, then every subset of candidates is both 
high and low for P. _ 

When P is concerned—that is, when P is either 
dichotomous, trichotomous, or multichotomous 
exactly two subsets of candidates are both high 
and low for P, namely the empty set and the 
set of all candidates. If P is trichotomous on a set of 
five candidates {a, b, c, d, e}, say with A,={a}, 
A, = {b,c} and.A,= {d, e}, then P has six high sub- 
sets in addition to the two just mentioned, namely 
{a}, {a,b}, {a,c}, {a, b, c}, {a, b, c, d} and {a, b, c,e}; 
and P has six low subsets in addition to the empty 
set and the whole set, namely {e}, {d}, {e, d}, 
{c, d, e}, {b, d, e} and {b, c, d, e}. In all cases, the 
number of high subsets is equal to the number of 
low subsets since a subset is high if and only if its 
complement (all other candidates) is low. 

The characterizations of dominance and admis- 
sible strategies to be developed mementarily de- 
pend not only onthe relations P and R as applied 
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to individual candidates but also on extensions of 
these relations to subsets of candidates. The reason 
for this is that we view dominance and admissibil- 
ity to be based on individual preferences between 
potential outcomes of a vote, where the outcome 
of a given vote in the single-ballot nonranked con- 
text is the set of all candidates who have the great- 
est vote total from the single ballot. In most real 
cases there will be no ties and hence the outcome 
will consist of the one candidate with the largest 
vote total. However, if ties occur for the largest 
total, then the outcome will be a subset of two or 
more candidates. 

Instead of specifying a method for determining 
an ultimate winner when the outcome of a vote 
contains two or more candidates, we shall pro- 
ceed on the basis of assumptions that relate prefer- 
ences between potential vote outcomes to prefer- 
ences on the individual candidates. The symbols 
P and R that are used for a voter’s preferences be- 
tween individual candidates will also be used for 
the voter’s preferences between subsets of candi- 
dates viewed as potential vote outcomes. Thus, 
APB means that the voter prefers outcome A to 
outcome B, and ARB means that s/he finds A as 
preferable as B. 

When A and B are one-candidate subsets, say 
A={a} and B={b}, we shall naturally assume 
that APB if and only if aPb, and that ARB if and 
only if aRb. It is assumed also that, for any non- 
empty A and B, APB and BRA cannot both hold. 
In addition, the following will be assumed for all 
candidates a and b and for all subsets of candidates 
A, Band C: 


ASSUMPTION P. If aPb then {a}P{a, b} and 
{a, b}P{b}. 

ASSUMPTION R. If AUB and BUC are not 
empty and if aRb, bRe and aRc for all acA, beB 
and ceC, then (AUB)R(BUC). 


Assumption P asserts that if candidate a is pre- 
ferred to candidate b, then outcome {a} is pre- 
ferred to the tied outcome {a, b}, which in tarn is 
preferred to {b}. This seems quite reasonable, re- 
gardless of how the tie between a and b might be 
broken when {a, b} occurs, if the voter believes that 
a and b each has a positive probability of being 
elected when the two are tied after the initia] ballot. ` 
This will surely be the case if ties are resolved prob- ` 
abilistically (by “coin flips”) on the candidates in 
the outcome, but we expect that it will be true also 
for most other tie-breaking procedures. 

Assumption R says that if everything in A is at 
least as good as everything in B and C, end if 
everything in B is at least as good as everything in 
C, then outcome AUB will be as good as outcome 
BUC. If ties are broken randomly, then the con- 
clusion of Assumption R says that the random 
choice of a winner from the union of A and B 
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is as good as the random choice of a winner from 
the union of B and C. 

Although Assumption R can be expected to 
hold in other cases, it is possible to imagine situa- 
tions that challenge its credibility. For example, 
suppose {a, b, c, d} is the set of candidates, and aPb, 
bPc, and cPd. Suppose further that there are two 
ballots, and the lowest candidate is eliminated on 
the first ballot. If there is a tie between a and d for 
the lowest vote total, then either {a, b, c} or {b, c, d} 
will be in the runoff. Assume that AUB= {a, b, c} 
` and BUC={b, c, d}. If the voter with preference 
order P is convinced that c will be elected in a run- 
off among a, b and c and that b will be elected in a 
runoff among b, c and d, then we would expect 
this voter to prefer BUC to AUB in contradiction 
to Assumption R. Despite this possibility, Assump- 
tion R seems plausible in most situations and will 
be used in our analysis. 

We note in passing that Assumption R implies 
that an unconcerned voter will be indifferent 
among all outcomes as well as among all individual 
candidates. It then follows from the definition of 
dominance developed below that an unconcerned 
voter never has any dominated strategies. 


Dominance Between Strategies. In the general 
context of single-ballot nonranked voting systems, 
a strategy is any subset of candidates. Far identifi- 
cation purposes, we shall usually use $ and T 
rather than A, B, C,+-: to identify strategies. A 
voter uses strategy S ifs/he votes for each candidate 
in S and no candidate not in S. 

A strategy is feasible for a particular voting 
system if and only if it is permitted by that system. 
We shall assume that the abstention strategy— 
which is the empty subset of candidates—is always 
feasible. For every other strategy a voter's ballot 
is counted ifand only if s/he uses a feasible strategy. 
_ In addition to abstention, single plurality has m 
feasible strategies when there are m candidates, 
Under approval voting, all strategies are feasible. 

Our central notion of admissible strategies de- 
pends on feasibility and on dominance. Roughly 
speaking, strategy S dominates strategy T for a 
particular voter if s/he likes the outcome of S as 
much as the outcome of T in every pessible cir- 
cumstance and strictly prefers the outcome of S 
to the outcome of T in at least one circumstance. 
To define dominance precisely, we first define a 
contingency as a function f that assigns a non- 
negative integer to each candidate. A ccentingency 
is interpreted as specifying the numbers of votes 
each candidate receives from all voters other than 
the voter for whom dominance is being defined. 
Given a contingency f and a strategy S for our 
focal voter, we shall let F(S, f) denote the outcome 
of the vote. That is, F(S, f) is the subset of candi- 
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dates who have the greatest vote total under f and 
S. For any candidate a and strategy S let S(@)=1 
if aeS with S(a)=0 otherwise. Then, with f(a) the 
integer assigned by contingency f to candidate a, 
aeF(S, f) if and only if f(a)+S(a@)= f (b)+ S(b) for 
all candidates ba. That is, a necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for candidate a to be contained in 
the outcome is that s/he receive at least as many 
votes from all voters as does every other candidate, 

One of the main tasks of our analysis is to deter- 
mine strategies for a voter that lead to outcomes 
s/he most prefers. Although different strategies 
may be preferred under different contingencies, 
some strategies are uniformly as good as or better 
than other strategies regardless of the contingency. 
That is, one strategy may dominate another 
strategy. 

DEFINITION 2. Given the strict and nonstrict 
preference relations P and R for a voter, strategy 
S dominates strategy T, or S dom T for this voter, 
if and only if F(S, f)RF(T, f) for all possible con- 
tingencies f and F(S, f)PF(T, f) for at least one 
contingency. 

This definition does not require S and T to be 
feasible strategies and it is therefore applicable to 
all single-ballot nonranked voting systems. Feasi- 
bility will enter our analysis explicitly through the 
definition of admissibility that will follow shortly. 

Because cf the F(S, f)PF(T, f} requirement at 
the end of Definition 2, it follows from an earlier 
remark about Assumption R that no strategy is 
dominated if P is unconcerned. The following 
theorem characterizes dominance between strate- 
gies for all concerned P. The definitions of high 
and low subsets are given in Definition 1, and S\T 
is the set of all candidates that are in S and notin T, 


THEOREM 1 (Dominance). Suppose P is con- 
cerned and Assumptions P and R hold. Then $ dom 
T for P if and only if SAT, S\T is high for P, T\S 
is low for P, and neither S\T nor T\S is the set of all 
candidates. 


Theorem 1 and other theorems are proved in 
the Appendix. 

Although Theorem 1 is predicated on Assump- 
tions P and R, the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for S dom T do not explicitly use the P and 
R relations on the outcomes. That is, dominance 
between strategies can be determined completely on 
the basis of the voter’s strict preference relation P 
on the individual candidates. This greatly simplifies 
the identification of dominated strategies for a 
voter. í 

For example, if the set of candidates is {a, b, c}, 
and P is trichotomous with a preferred to b and b 
preferred to c, then Theorem 1 says that strategy 
{a}, under which the voter votes only for Kis or her 
most-preferred candidate, dominates strategies 
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{e}, {a,c}, {b. c}, {a, b, c} and the abstention strate- 


gy. Moreover, these are the only strategies that {a} ` 


dominates. 

Theorem ! also tells us that {a} does not domi- 
nate {b} since {b}\{a} = {b} is not low for P. How- 
ever, {b} is dominated by {a, 5} according to 
Theorem 1 since S#T, {a, b}\{b} = {a} is high for 
P, {b}\{a, b} = Ø (the empty set, or abstention) is 
low for P, and neither {a} nor @ is the set of all 
candidates. 

Under approval voting, this says that if voters 
consider voting for their second choice b, then they 
should also vote for their first choice a since the 
latter strategy is as good as, and sometimes better 
than, the strategy of voting for b alone. However, 
under single plurality, a vote for b alone could bea 
voter’s best strategy since in this case {b} is not 
dominated by any other feasible strategy. As we 
shall show below (see Definition 4), strategy {b} is 
“admissible” for single plurality voting but “inad- 
missible” for approval voting. 


Admissible Strategies. We shall shortly present 
a theorem that characterizes all admissible strate- 
gies for every concerned P and for all single-ballot 
voting systems that do not ask voters to rank can- 
didates. This will be followed by comments on 
admissible strategies for approval voting and for 
two other simple voting systems. 

First, however, we need some definitions. Single- 
ballot nonranked voting systems will be identified 
by the numbers of candidates that voters are al- 
lowed to vote for if they want their ballots to count. 

DEFINITION 3. Suppose there are m candi- 
dates. Then a single-ballot nonranked voting 
system is a nonempty subset s of {1, 2,-++,m—1}. 


As noted earlier, abstention will be considered - 


feasible for all voting systems. Since a vote for all 
candidates is tantamount to an abstention so far 
as the determination of the outcome of a vote is 
concerned, we have not included m as a possible 
number in s in Definition 3. This will not present 
problems with our analysis of admissibility since, 
when it is allowed, a vote for all m candidates (like 
an-abstention) is dominated by some other feasible 
strategy whenever P is concerned. 

According to Definition 3 and the sentence pre- 
ceding it, the single plurality system is system {1}. 
In other words, under single plurality, a voter is 
allowed to vote for only one candidate. Under 
system {2}, each voter must vote for exactly two 
candidates if s/he wants his vote to count. System 
{1, 2} allows a voter to vote for either one or two 
candidates. System {1, 2, -+ +, m— 1} is the approval 
voting system. Every system s that omits one or 
more integers in {1, 2,---, m—1} is of course 
different from the approval voting system. As we 
shall demonstrate in the next two sections, ap- 
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proval voting is superior to all these other systems 
in several important respects. 

For any subset A of candidates, let |A| denote 
the number of candidates in A. Then strategy S is 
feasible for system s if and only if either S is the 
abstention strategy or |S|¢s. This characterization 
of feasibility is consistent with Definition 3 and our 
previous use of the term. It is now combined with 
the dominance relation to provide a formal defini- 
tion of admissibility. 

DEFINITION 4. Strategy S is admissible for 
system s and preference order P if and only if S is 
feasible for s and there is no strategy T that is also 
feasible for s and has T dom S for P. 

As noted in the introduction, our analysis is 
based on the assumption that nonabstaining voters 
use admissible strategies. Although a certain 
amount of formal development has beer. needed 
to give a precise definition of admissibility, the 
intuitive sense of admissibility is easily understood. 
In effect, Definition 4 says that a voting strategy is 
admissible for a voter within the context of a 
specific single-ballot nonranked voting system if 
and only if (i) that strategy is permitted by the 
system, and (ii) there is no other permissible 
strategy—for all possible ways in which other 
voters may vote—that yields an outcome that is 
as good for our voter, and is better in at least one 
instance, as the admissible strategy. 

Definition 4 suggests that, because of the feasi- 
bility requirement, a strategy feasible for each of 
two voting systems may be admissible for one 
system but inadmissible for the other. Indeed, in 
our earlier example in which aPbPc, we noted that 
strategy {b} is admissible for single plurality but 
inadmissible for approval voting. 

Before examining these specific systems in more 
detail, we state a theorem that characterizes all 
admissible strategies for every voting system and 
every concerned preference order. In the state- 
ment of the theorem and in later discussion we 
shall let 


M(P)=A,, the subset of most-preferred candi- 
dates under P, 

L(P)=A,, the subset of least-preferred candi- 
dates under P, 


where A, and A, are as given in Definition 1. 


THEOREM 2 (Admissibility). Suppose P is con- 
cerned and Assumptions P and R hold. Then strategy 
Sis admissible for system s and preference order P if 
and only if S is feasible for s and either C1 or C2 
(or both) holds: ; 

C1: Every candidate in M(P) is in S, and it is im- 

possible to divide S into two nonempty subsets 
S, and S, such that 8, is feasible for s and S, 
is low for P; 
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C2: No candidate in L(P) is in S, and there is no 
nonempty subset A of candidates disjoint 
from S$ such that AUS is feasible for sand A 
is high for P. . 

Since the abstention strategy satisfies neither C1 
nor C2, it is never admissible for a concerned voter. 
Because abstention is inadmissible in our formal 
sense, a vote for all m candidates must likewise be 
inadmissible if it is permitted. Thus, though we as- 
sume that the abstention and “‘vote for all” strate- 
gies are feasible, we omit them from the formal 
analysis since they are always inadmissible for a 
concerned voter. 

The criteria of Theorem 2 can be applied to de- 
termine all admissible strategies for a given s and 
concerned P. To illustrate, suppose m=5 and 
s={1, 3}, which is a rather unorthodox system 
that allows a voter to vote for either one or three 
candidates. Given P defined by A, =M(P)= {a}, 
A,={b,c}, A,={d} and A, = L(P)= {e}, the reader 
can verify that 


strategies {a}, {a, b, c}, {a, b, d} and {a, c, d} are 
admissible both by criterion C1 and 
by criterion C2; 

strategies {a, b, e} and {a, c, e} are admissible by 
C1 only; 

strategy {b, c,d} is admissible by C2 only; 


and no other feasible strategy is admissible. For 
example, strategy {b} fails C1 since it excludes a, 
and it fails C2 since AU{Db} is feasible for s and 
A={a, c} is high for P: in other words, feasible 
{a, b, c} dominates feasible {b}. 

Theorem 2 provides general criteria of admissi- 
bility for all single-ballot nonranked voting sys- 
tems. Although these criteria do not have a simple 
interpretation in the general case, they can be ren- 
dered much more perspicuous in particular cases, 
as we shall next show. 


Admissible Strategies for Approval Voting. When 
Theorem 2 is applied to approval voting, we obtain 
the following result. 


COROLLARY 1. Strategy S is admissible for 
approval voting and a concerned P if , and only if , S 
contains al! candidates in M(P) and none in L(P). 


Hence concerned voters use one of their admis- 
sible strategies under approval voting if and only if 
they vote for every one of their most-preferred 
candidates and do not vote for any of their least- 
preferred candidates. Thus, if m=4 and a voter 
prefers ato bto c tod, then his admissible strategies 
are {a}, {a, b}, {a, c} and {a, b, c}. To illustrate a 
case in which this voter may consider {a, c}—con- 
sisting of the voter’s first and third choices—the 
best admissible strategy, we first state a result of 
Brams (1976, 1978a, 1978c) that follows directly 
from Corollary 1. 
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COROLLARY 2. A voter has a unique admissible 
strategy under approval voting if and only if his or 
her preference order P is dichotomous. This unique 
strategy is the voter’s subset of most-preferred 
candidates. 


Now consider again a voter with preference 
order abcd (i.e., s/he prefers a to b to c to d) and sup- 
pose that all other voters have dichotomous 
preferences with a indifferent to b and c indifferent 
to d. Some of the others prefer a and b to c and d, 
which we write as (ab)(cd}—with parentheses de- 
noting indifference subsets—while the rest prefer 
cand d to a and b, or (cd)(ab). Suppose further that 
all other voters use their unique admissible strate- 
gies, so that f(a)= f(b) and f(c)= f(d) for what- 
ever contingency obtains. Now assume that the 
voter with preference order abcd estimates that the 
difference between f(a) and f(e) is likely to be 
more than one vote. Then, assuming that f(a) 
>f(c)+1 and f(c)> f(a)+1 are each thought to 
be fairly likely, {a, c} will probably be the best 
strategy for our voter since f(a)> f(c)+1 implies 
that 


F({a,c}, f) = F({a}, f) = {a} and 

F({a, b}, f) = F({a, b,c}, f) = {a, b}, 
and f(c)> f(aj+1i implies that 

F({a, c}, f) = F({a,b,c}, f) = {c} and 

F({a}, f) = F({a, b}, f) = {c,d}. 


Hence {a, c} ensures (1) the election of our voter’s 
most-preferred candidate when f(a)> f(c)+1 and 
(2) the defeat of our voter’s least-preferred candi- 
date when f(c)> f(a)+1. 

Comparisons with Other Systems. Because ap- 
proval voting offers more feasible strategies than 
single plurality and the other systems identified in 
Definition 3, it might appear that it will (i) confuse 
voters by its large number of options and (ii) be’ 
more liable to strategic manipulation than other 
systems. Not only is (ii) categorically false, as we 
shall show in section 3, but (i) is not justified either, 
as we shall next show. 

The basis of our arguments is the assumption 
that concerned voters who do not abstain will 
entertain only admissible strategies, hence that 
comparisons between different voting systems 
should depend only on admissible strategies for 
those systems. Thus the question of the number 
of options should be based on the number of ad- 
missible strategies and not on the number of feasi- 
ble strategies. 

We will compare two other systems with ap- 
proval voting to illustrate numbers of admissible 
strategies. The first system is single plurality. The 
second system is s= {1, m— 1}, in Which a voter can 
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vote for either one or all but one candidate. Al- 
though the latter system may be unfamiliar, we 
note that it is equivalent to the negative voting 
system examined by Brams (1977), which seems 
first to have been proposed by Boehm (1976). 
Under negative voting each voter is allowed to 
cast a vote on one candidate. This vote can be 
either for or against the candidate. A for vote adds 
one point to the candidate’s score, and an against 
vote subtracts one point from the candidate’s 
score. The outcome of a negative voting system 
ballot is the subset of candidates with the largest 
net vote total (sum of for and against points), 
which may be negative. Since a vote against a 
candidate has the same ultimate effect as a vote for 
every other candidate, the negative voting system 
is tantamount to system {1, m—1}. When m=3, 
this system is equivalent to approval voting, but 
for m>3 negative voting has fewer feasible strate- 
gies than approval voting. In what follows we 
shall refer to system {1, m—1} as the negative vot- 
ing system. 

The following corollaries of Theorem 2 identify 
the admissible strategies of a concerned voter un- 
der single plurality and under negative voting. 
Recall that L(P) is the voter’s subset of least- 
preferred candidates. In Corollary 4, ā denotes the 
strategy in which the voter votes for all candidates 
other than candidate a (or casts a vote against 
candidate a). 


COROLLARY 3. Strategy {a} is admissible for 
single plurality and concerned P if and only if a is 
not in L(P). 


COROLLARY 4. Suppose m>3. Then strategy 
{a} is admissible for negative voting and concerned 
P if and only if the voter strictly prefers a to at 
least two other candidates, and strategy 4 is admissi- 
ble for negative voting and concerned P if and only 
if the voter strictly prefers at least two ether can- 
didates to a. 


Corollaries 1, 3 and 4, which provide necessary 
and sufficient conditions for admissible strategies 
under three different simple voting systems, can be 
used to identify and compare sets of admissible 
strategies for various preference relations on the 
candidates. For example, given the trichotomous 
preference order (ab)cd on the set {a, b, c, d} of four 
candidates, the sets of admissible strategies for 
approval voting, single plurality, and negative vot- 
ing are respectively {{a, b}, {a, b, c}}, {{a}, {b}, {c}} 
and {{a}, {b}, é, d}. 

The numbers of admissible strategies for all 
concerned P orders on four candidates are shown 
in Table 1. It is clear that the relative numbers of 
admissible strategies for the three systems are very 
sensitive to the specific form of P. Although ap- 
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Table 1. Numbers of Admissible Voting Strategizs for 
Three Voting Systems with Four Candidates 








Number of Admissible 
Strategies for 


Nega- 
tive 


Single 
Plural- 


Ap- 


Concerned Preference proval 


Order Voting Voting ity 

a(bcd) I I 1 

dichotomous (abc)d l l 3 
(ab)(ed} l 4 2 

(ab)cd 2 4 3 

trichotomous ab(ed) 2 4 2 
a(be)d 4 2 3 

multichotomous: abcd 4 4 3 





proval voting may offer more admissible strategies 
than other systems, as when P is a(bc)d, it may also 
offer fewer admissible strategies than the others. 
Hence it is not generally true that, by comparison 
to other voting systems, approval voting will over- 
whelm the voter with a wealth of viable options. 


3. Sincere Voting and Strategyproofness 


We now present a general comparison of ap- 
proval voting and all other simple voting systems 
that is based on the following notions of sincere 
strategies and strategyproofness. 


DEFINITION 5. Let P be a concerned prefer- 
ence order on the candidates. Then strategy S is 
sincere for P if and only if S is high for P; voting 
system s is sincere for P if and only if all admissible 
strategies for s and P are sincere; and voting system 
s is strategyproof for P if and only if exactly one 
strategy is admissible for s and P (in which case 
this strategy must be sincere). 

Sincere strategies are essentially strategies that 
directly reflect the true preferences of a voter, i.e., 
that do not report preferences “‘falsely.” For exam- 
ple, if P is abcd, then {a, c} is not sincere sincz a and 
c are not the voter’s two most-preferred candi- 
dates. Since it is generally felt that a democratic 
voting system should base the winner of an elec- 
tion on the true preferences of the voters, sincere 
strategies are of obvious importance to such sys- 
tems. $ 

They are also important to individual voters 
because, if a system is sincere, voters will always 
vote for all candidates ranked above the lowest- 
ranked candidates included in their chosen admis- 
sible strategies. (To illustrate when this proposition 
is not true, if P is abcd, {a, c} is admissible under 
approval voting but obviously not sincer since 
this strategy involves voting for candidate c with- 
out also voting for preferred candidate b.) Thus, if 
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a candidate voted for by a sincere voter should win, 
the sincere voter can rest assured that s/he could 
not have brought about the election of a preferred 
candidate by choosing a different admissible 
strategy. 

A voting system that encourages sincere voting, 
it seems, would probably produce higher voter 
turnout. By allowing voters to tune their prefer- 
ences more finely, and by forcing them less often 
to make insincere choices for strategic reasons, 
approval voting may well stimulate more voters 
to express themselves at the polls and enhance their 
attitudes towards the system. 

Using Corollaries 1, 3 and 4, we can easily verify 
that, for the seven prototype preference orders on 
four candidates given in Table 1, approval voting 
is sincere in six cases (only abcd is excluded), nega- 
tive voting is sincere in four cases, and single 
plurality is sincere in only the first three cases. 
In fact, it is no accident that approval voting is 
“more sincere” than both of the other systems 
used for Table 1: as the following theorem demon- 
strates, approval voting is the uniquely most sin- 
cere system of all the simple voting systems iden- 
tified in Definition 3. 


THEOREM 3. If P is dichotomous then every 
voting system s is sincere for P. If P is trichotomous 
then the approval voting system is sincere for P, and 
this is the only system that is sincere for every tri- 
chotomous P. If P is multichotomous then no voting 
system s is sincere for P. 


No system is sincere when P is multichotomous 
because, for every s and every P with four or more 
indifference subsets, there is an admissible strategy 
that is not sincere. When there are relatively few 
candidates in a race, however, it is reasonable to 
expect many voters to have dichotomous or tri- 
chotomous preference orders. Theorem 3 tells us 
that when voters do not (or cannot) make finer dis- 
tinctions, approval voting is the most sincere of 
all single-ballot nonranked voting systems. Its 
pertinence to elections today is evident. 

Even if a voting system is sincere for P, however, 
it is not strategyproof for P if it allows more than 
one admissible strategy. Although manipulation of 
election outcomes by strategic voting in multi- 
candidate elections is an old topic, only recently 
has it been shown, through the work of Gibbard 
(1973, 1977), Satterthwaite (1975), Gärdenfors 
(1976), Kelly (1977), Blin and Satterthwaite (1977), 
Barberá (1977a, 1977b), and Pazner (1978), that 
virtually every type of reasonable election method 
is subject to the influence of strategic voting; very 
recently, however, Kalai and Muller (1977), Peleg 
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sirable property for a voting system to have. If 
voters have only one admissible strategy, they will 
never have an incentive to deviate from it even if 
they know the result of voting by all the other 
voters, 

Since the demands of strategyproofness are 
more stringent than those for sincere voting, the 
circumstances that imply strategyproofness are 
less likely to obtain than the circumstances that 
imply sincerity. Nevertheless, as with sincerity, the 
approval voting system is the uniquely most 
strategyproof of all systems covered by Definition 


THEOREM 4. If P is dichotomous then the 
approval voting system is strategyproof for P, and 
this is the only system that is strategyproof for 
every dichotomous P. If P is trichotomous or multi- 


chotomous then no voting system s is strategyproof 
for P. 


The second part of Theorem 4 simply says that 
if P has at least three indifference subsets, then any 
system s has at least two strategies that are admis- 
sible for s and P; hence, s can be manipulated by a 
choice of one and not another admissible strategy. 
The first part of Theorem 4 depends on Corollary 
2: if P is dichotomous, then M(P) is the unique 
admissible strategy for approval voting. In addi- 
tion, if s is not the approval voting system, then 
there is a dichotomous P such that there are at 
least two admissible strategies for s and P. 

Theorems 3 and 4 provide very strong support 
for approval voting evaluated against the impor- 
tant criteria of sincerity and strategyproofness, 
which are investigated further by Fishburn (1978), 
and, in a cardinal-utility context, by Merrill 
(1978), (Other properties that approval voting 
satisfies are delineated in different axiomatizations 
of approval voting in Fishburn [1977a, 1977c].) 
In section 4 we consider the propensity of approval 
voting and other voting systems to elect a candi- 
date preferred by a majority of voters to every 
other candidate. 


4. Dichotomous Preferences 


We now demonstrate that, within the context of 
single-ballot nonranked voting, approval voting 
is the uniquely best system with respect to Con- 
dorcet’s criterion of majority rule when preferences 
are dichotomous. Many of the results in this sec- 
tion have been noted previously by Brams (1976, 
1978a, 1978c). 

Throughout this section we shall let V denote a 
finite list of preference orders on the candidates, 
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respect to any given V are the candidates in the 
set Con(V), where 


Con(V)= {a: for each candidate E #a, at least as 
many terms in V have a preferred to b 
as have b preferred to a}. 


Thus candidate a is in Con(V) if and only if as 
many voters prefer a to b as prefer b to a for each 
b other than a. 

As is well known, Con(V) can be empty, which 
occurs for example if V =(abe, cab, bca), i.e., there 
is a voters’ paradox or cyclical majorities. Con- 
dorcet’s basic majority rule asserts that candidate a 
wins the election when Con(V) contains only a and 
no other candidate. Since it is possible for more 
than one candidate to be in Con(V), as when the 
same number of voters prefer a to b as prefer b to a, 
we extend Condorcet’s rule to assert that if Con(V) 
is not empty, then some candidate in Con(V) wins 
the election. In particular, this will be the case for a 
single-ballot voting system if every candidate who 
is in the outcome from the ballot is in Con(V), pro- 
vided it is not empty. i 

It has been shown by Inada (1964) that if all 
preference orders in V are dichotomous, then 
Con(V) is not empty. Using the results of the 
preceding sections, which presume Assumptions 
P and R, we shall prove much more than this, 
namely that the use of admissible strategies in 
approval voting when preferences are dichotom- 
ous always yields Con(V) as the outcome. More- 
over, we shall show that, for any other single- 
ballot nonranked voting system s, the use of ad- 
missible strategies under dichotomous preferences 
can give an outcome that contains no candidate in 
Con(V). 

The following formulation will be used to ex- 
press these results more rigorously. 

DEFINITION 6. For any finite list V of prefer- 
ence orders on the candidates, and for any voting 
system s as identified in Definition 3, let V(s) be 
the set of all functions that assign an admissible 
strategy to each of the terms in V. For each func- 
tion æ in V(s), let F(x) be the outcome (the set of 
candidates with the greatest vote total) when every 
voter uses the admissible strategy that is assigned 
to his preference order by a. 

As an illustration, assume V =(abc, abc, c(ab)), 
consisting of two voters who prefer a to b to c and 
one voter who is indifferent between a and b but 
prefers c to both a and b. If s is the single plurality 
system, then V(s) contains (2)(2)(1)=4 functions 
since each of the first two voters has two admissible 
strategies and the third voter has one admissible 
strategy according to Corollary 3. The outcomes 
for the four « functions are {a}, {a, b, c}, {a, b, c} 
and {b}. F(a)={a, b, c}, for example, if a assigns 
strategy {a} to the first voter and scrategy {b} to the 
second voter. 
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THEOREM 5. Suppose all preference orders in V 
are dichotomous and s is the approval voting system. 
Then F(a)=Con(V) for every a€V(s). 


Hence, under approval voting and dichotomous 
preferences, the use of admissible strategies in- 
variably yields Con(V) as the outcome. 

To illustrate the dichotomous preferences situa- 
tion for single plurality, suppose that the candidate 
set is {a, b, c} and there are 2N + 1 terms in V, one 
of which is a(bc) with the other 2N terms divided 
evenly between b(ac) and (ac)b. Then Con(V i= {a}. 
However, if as many as two of the N voters who 
have the order (ac)b vote for c, then F(«)= {b} and 
F(a) and Con(V) are therefore disjoint. The follow- 
ing theorem shows that a similar result holds for 
every system other than the approval voting sys- 
tem. 


THEOREM 6. Suppose s is a voting system as 
described in Definition 3 and s is not the approval 
voting system. Then there exists a V consisting en- 
tirely of dichotomous preference orders and an 
aeV(s) such that no candidate in F(a) is in Con(V). 


Hence, among all single-ballot nonranked vot- 
ing systems, there is a uniquely best system by 
Condorcet’s criterion when preferences are di- 
chotomous. Since approval voting is both strategy- 
proof and selects Con(V) when voters use admissi- 
ble strategies and have dichotomous preferences, 
it is the best possible voting system in two import- 
ant respects when preferences are dichotomous. 

In contrast to the definitive picture obtained for 
dichotomous preferences, comparisons among ap- 
proval voting and other single-ballot systems are 
much less clear when some voters divide the can- 
didates into more than two indifference subsets. 
The main work to date on the propensities of dif- 
ferent single-ballot systems to elect a Condorcet- 
candidate when Con(V) is not empty has been re- 
ported in Fishburn (1974) and Fishburn and 
Gehrlein (1976; 1977). The conclusions in these 
studies are based primarily on computer simula- 
tions to estimate the probabilities that various vot- 
ing systems will elect the Condorcet candidate 
when there is a unique such candidate. Without 
going into details, we may draw the general con- 
clusion from these studies that when all voters 
have linear preference orders and vote sincerely, 
the propensity of the approval voting system to 
elect the Condorcet candidate is comparable to if 
not better than the propensities of other single- 
ballot nonranked systems to elect the Candorcet 
candidate. In conjunction with the dichctomous 
preferences results of the preceding section, this 
strongly suggests that approval voting compares 
favorably with other single-ballot systems on the 
basis of Condorcet’s rule. Additional theoretical 
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support for this view is provided by Weber (1977a: 
1977b) using a probabilistic model. ! 


$. Approval Voting and Presidential Elections 


Several desirable properties of approval voting 
is multicandidate elections have been described 
in previous sections. As a practicable reform, 
Kellett and Mott (1977) have made a strong case 
that approval voting be adopted in presidential 
primaries, which, at least in the early stages, often 
involve several candidates running for their party’s 
nomination. When Kellett and Mott asked a sam- 
ple of 225 Pennsylvania voters to “vote for any 
candidates whose nomination you can support” 
in the 1976 presidential primary (eight Democratic 
candidates and eight Republican candidates were 
listed on two sample ballots), 72 percent of those 
voting chose to support two, three, or four can- 
didates. 

A case for approval voting in national party con- 
ventions can also be made. As in primaries, the 
main effect would probably be to give compara- 
tively more support to moderates that most 
delegates find acceptable, comparatively less to 
extremists who are only acceptable to ideological 
factions in their party. 

If there had been approval voting in the 1972 
Democratic convention, it seems at least doubtful 
that George McGovern would have been his 
party’s nominee. Not only did he not have strong 
support from his party rank and file (Keech and 
Matthews, 1976, p. 212), but also he was not ac» 
corded any reasonable chance of winning in the 
general election. 

Although most general elections are, for all in- 
tents and purposes, two-candidate contests, since 
1900 there have been several serious bids by third- 
party candidates in presidential elections (Maz- 


1 Recently we (Brams and Fishburn, 1978) have been 
able to make these arguments more conclusive by proving 
that (i) among all single-ballot nonranked voting systems, 
approval voting is the only system that guarantecs the 
existence of sincere admissible strategies that elect a 
Condorcet candidate (if one exists); (ii) allowing for a 
runoff electian between the top two candidates under 
plurality voting also ensures the existence of admissible 
strategies that elect a Condorcet candidate, but they are 
not necessarily sincere; (iii) if plurality voting (with or 
without a runoff) leads to the election of a Condorcet can- 
didate whatever admissible strategies voters choose, so 
does approval voting, but the reverse is not true: there are 
situations in which approval voting guarantees the election 
of a Condorcet candidate but plurality voting (with or 
without a runoff) does not. The last statement says, in 
effect, that approval voting does a better job of ensuring 
the election of a Condorcet candidate than its main com- 
petitors, single-ballot and two-ballot plurality voting; we 
consider this result on a par with our sincerity and strat- 
egyproofness results in that it establishes the “dominance” 
of approval voting—but in this case with respect to the 
Condoreet criterion. 
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manian, 1974).? The most notable challenges in 
the first quarter of the century were in 1912, when 
Theodore Roosevelt won 27.4 percent of the popu- 
lar vote, and in 1924, when Robert La Follette 
won 16.6 percent of the popular vote. 

More recently, Harry Truman faced defections 
from both wings of the Democratic Party in 1948. 
The Progressive party candidate, Henry Wallace, 
and the States’ Rights party candidate, Strom 
Thurmond, each captured 2.4 percent of the 
popular vote. Nevertheless, Truman was able to 
win 49.6 percent of the popular vote to Republican 
Thomas Dewey’s 45.1 percent. 

The most serious challenge by a third-party can- 
didate since World War II was that of George 
Wallace in the 1968 presidential election. We shall 
shortly analyze this election in some detail to try 
to assess the possible effects of approval voting in 
a presidential election. 

Most recently, Eugene McCarthy ran as a third- 
party candidate in the 1976 presidential election. 
Playing the spoiler role, McCarthy sought to pro- 
test what he saw to be the outmoded procedures 
and policies of the Democratic party, for whose 
nomination he had run in 1968 and 1972. Although 
McCarthy garnered only 0.9 percent of the popular 
vote, his candidacy may have cost Jimmy Carter 
four states, which Gerald Ford won by less than 
what McCarthy polled. In the end, of course, 
Carter did not need the electoral votes of these 
states, but had he lost in a few states that he won 
by slim margins, these McCarthy votes could have 
made the difference. 

We turn now to an analysis of the third-party 
challenge by George Wallace’s American Inde- 
pendence party in 1968. As with Strom Thur- 
mond’s support 20 years earlier, Wallace’s support 
was concentrated in the South. Although Wallace 
had no reasonable chance of winning the presi- 
dency, it seems at the time that he had a very good 
chance of preventing both Richard Nixon and 
Hubert Humphrey from winning a majority of 
electoral votes, thereby throwing the election into 
the House of Representatives. There Wallace 
could have bargained with these candidates for 


‘major policy concessions—in particular, weaker 


enforcement of civil rights statutes and a halt to 
busing. 

Wallace captured 13.5 percent of the popular 
vote and was the victor in five states, winning 46 
electoral votes. He came close to denying Nixon, 
who got 43.4 percent of the popular vote to 
Humphrey’s 42.7 percent, an electoral-vote ma- 
jority. 


? An interesting model to explain why “sophisticated” 
or “disillusioned” voters support third-party candidates 
under single plurality systems is given in Riker (1976); an 
alternative model positing “‘sincere’, voters is given in 
Brams (1978b). 
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Would this outcome have been different, or 
would its magnitude have significantly changed, 
if there had been approval voting in 1968? Pre- 
sumably, all voters who voted for one of the three 
candidates would not have changed their votes. 
But how many would have cast second approval 
votes, and for whom would they have voted? 

The best information available to answer this 
question was collected in the University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center’s 1968 National Elec- 
tion Study. Data derived from a “feeling ther- 
mometer’” assessment of candidates—whereby 
respondents are asked to indicate warm or cold 
feelings toward the candidates on a 100-degree 
scale—may be used to define an “acceptability” 
scale for candidates, from which plausible ap- 
proval voting strategies of voters can be surmised. 

Taking account of both the reported votes of the 
respondents (the survey was taken just after the 
election) and their feeling-thermometer assess- 
ments for the candidates, Kiewiet (1977) developed 
a set of rules for assigning approval votes to re- 
spondents.? After adjusting reported voting by 
the sample to reflect the actual voting results, 
Kiewiet estimated that Nixon would have in- 
creased his vote total to 69.8 percent (a 58 percent 
increase over the 44.1 percent in the survey who 
reported voting for Nixon), Humphrey would 
have increased his vote total to 60.8 percent (a 44 
percent increase over the 42.3 percent in the survey 
who reported voting for Humphrey), and Wallace 
would have increased his vote total to 21.3 percent 
(a 58 percent increase over the 13.5 percent in the 
survey who reported voting for Wallace.) 

Kiewiet draws several conclusions from his 
analysis. First, single plurality voting nearly de- 
prived Nixon of his victory: although many voters 
were certainly not wildly enthusiastic about Nixon, 
more than a two-thirds majority probably con- 
sidered him at least acceptable. Second, although 
most of the additional approval votes Nixon and 
Humphrey would have received would have come 
from each other’s supporters, Wallace supporters 
—according to the rules used for assigning ap- 
proval votes—would have cast more than twice as 
many approval votes for Nixon as for Humphrey. 

It is this factor which largely explains Nixon’s 9 
percent approval-voting edge over Humphrey. 
Wallace also would have benefited from approval 
voting. In fact, his estimated 21-percent approval 
voting share exactly matches the percentage who 
reported they would vote for him two months 
before the election (Scammon and Wattenberg, 
1970, pp. 170-71). If there had been approval vot- 
ing, Wallace almost surely would not have lost 


3 For a related effort, applied to primaries, to translate 
1972 feeling-thermometer data into electoral outcomes 
under a variety of decision rules, see Joslyn (1976). 
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most of his original supporters, and probably 
would have picked up some support from the 
major-party voters as well, to capture approval 
votes from more than one-fifth of the electorate. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion we can 
derive from these estimates is that Nixon was un- 
doubtedly the Condorcet winner. Kiewiet esti- 
mates that he would have defeated Wallace in a 
pairwise contest 81.5 percent to 18.5 percent and 
would have defeated Humphrey 53.4 percent to 
46.6 percent, given the propensity of Wallace 
voters to favor Nixon. 

Several objections can be raised against Kie- 
wiet’s estimates and indeed against virtually any 
estimates based on assumptions about how the 
attitudes or “feelings” of voters would translate 
into voting behavior. Rather than dwelling on 
these, however, let us consider a rather different 
set of estimates made by Kiewiet based an more 
“strategic” assumptions. 

These assumptions reflect the view of most 
voters in 1968 that only Humphrey and Nixon 
stood a serious chance of winning the election. 
After all, even at his high point in the polls, 
Wallace commanded the support of barely more 
than one-fifth of the electorate. It is plausible to 
assume, therefore, that voters would cast approval 
votes to distinguish between Humphrey and Nixon 
(Brams, 1978a, 1978b). 

More specifically, Kiewiet assumed. that (i) 
Humphrey and Nixon supporters would vote for 
Wallace, if they also approved of him, but would 
not vote for the other major-party candidate; (ii) 
all Wallace voters would vote for either Humphrey 
or Nixon, but not both, in addition to Wallace. 
As he put it, 


In effect, a poll indicating Wallace had no chance of 
winning would, under approval voting, turn the elec- 
tion into two elections: the first, a pairwise contest 
between Nixon and Humphrey, wherein all voters 
would choose one or the other; the second, a sort of 
referendum for Wallace, who would receive ap- 
proval votes from voters who wished to support him 
even if he could not win the election. 


` In operational terms, Kiewiet postulated that 
Humphrey and Nixon supporters would vote for 
their first choice and, in addition, for Wallace if 
the latter’s thermometer rating exceeded 50, 
Wallace supporters, on the other hand, were 
assumed always to cast a second approval vote 
for the major-party candidate they gave the highest 
thermometer rating to, no matter what this rating 
was. Thereby Wallace voters were “forced” to be 
rational in accordance with the assumptions of 
the poll model. i 

What estimates does this set of assumptions 
yield? Nixon would have received 53.4 percent of 
the popular vote and Humphrey 46.6 percent— 
the same percentages given earlier had they been 
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in a pairwise contest—and Wallace 21.3 percent. 
Thus, the approval voting percentages of Hum- 
phrey and Nixon would have been substantially 
reduced over those estimated earlier (69.8 and 
60.8 percent, respectively), but Wallace would 
have come out exactly the same (21.3 percent esti- 
mated earlier) since the “strategic” assumptions 
do not alter the voting behavior of Wallace sup- 
porters for Wallace. 

The two sets of estimates for Humphrey and 
Nixon probably bracket the percentages the can- 
didates would actually have received had there 
been approval voting in 1968. Whichever set gives 
the better estimate, Nixon in either case would 
have been the clear-cut winner in the popular-vote 
contest because of the much broader support he, 
rather than Humphrey, would have received from 
Wallace supporters. 

The Electoral College also magnified Nixon’s 
narrow popular-vote victory because he won by 
slim margins in several large states. However, 
speaking nermatively, we believe this fact should 
have no bearing on the outcome. Much more sig- 
nificant is the fact that Nixon was the first or 
second choice of most voters and hence more ac- 
ceptable than any other candidate. This, we be- 
lieve, is the proper criterion for the selection of a 
president—and other democratically elected offi- 
cials as well. 

It is also interesting to note that approval voting 
would probably obviate the need for a runoff elec- 
tion in most multicandidate presidential elections 
if the Electoral College were abolished. No win- 
ning candidate in a presidential election has ever 
received less than 40 percent of the popular vote, 
with the exception of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
who got 39.8 percent. It seems highly unlikely that 
a candidate who is the first choice of 40 percent of 
the electorate would not be approved’ of by as 
many as one-sixth of the remaining voters and 
thereby receive at least 50 percent support from 
the electorate. 

The legitimacy of election outcomes in the eyes 
of voters would certainly be enhanced if the win- 
ning candidate received the support of a majority 
of the electorate. This would be true even if the 
winner were the first choice of fewer voters than 
some other candidate, because this fact would not 
show up in the approval-voting returns, 

By comparison, the proposed popular-vote 
amendment to abolish the Electoral College pro- 
vides for a runoff between the top two vote- 
getters if neither receives at least 40 percent of the 
vote. This seems gn unnecessary provision if more 
than 50 percent approve of the winning candidate. 
Of course, if no candidate wins even a majority of 
approval votes, then a runoff can still be conducted 
to ensure a majority winner. 

But this would probably not be necessary in 
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most presidential elections unless approval voting 
itself produces major changes in candidate strat- 
egies and election outcomes. Beyond these 
changes, however, approval voting could effect a 
fundamental alteration in the two-party system ~ 
itself by encouraging additional parties or can- 
didates to enter the fray. Fringe candidates, it 
seems, would probably drain little support from 
centrist candidates because, for strategic reasons, 
fringe candidate supporters would probably also 
tend to vote for a centrist. Additional centrist 
candidates, on the other hand, might draw support 
away from major-party candidates if they (the 
new centrists) were perceived as serious con- 
tenders. 

The question that is hard to answer, in the ab- 
sence of experience, is whether such contenders 
could position themselves in such a way as to dis- 
place the major-party candidates. If so, presum- 
ably they would be motivated to run, giving voters 
more viable alternatives from which to choose and, 
in the process, weakening the two-party system. 
Their election, however, would probably not pro- 
duce drastic changes in public policy since they 
would not be viable if they were unacceptable to 
numerous middle-of-the-road voters. 

Barring unforeseen changes, it seems likely that 
at the same time approval voting would give some 
additional support to strong minority candidates 
like George Wallace, it would also help centrist 
candidates—including perhaps nominees of new 
parties—both in winning their party’s nomination 
in the primaries and conventions and prevailing 
against more extreme candidates in the general 
election. Coupled with the greater opportunity it 
affords voters to express their preferences, and the 
greater likelihood it provides the winning candi- 
date of obtaining majority support, approval vot- 
ing would seem to be an overlooked reform that 
now deserves to be taken seriously. 

In a way, approval voting is a compromise be- 
tween plurality voting and more complicated 
schemes like the Borda count which require voters 
to rank candidates. In our view, the latter schemes 
are both too complicated and unnecessary in elec- 
tions in which there is only a single winner. (Elec- 
tions in which there are multiple winners, such as 
to a committee or council, would also seem well 
suited for approval voting, but that is a subject for 
another article). On the other hand, approval vot- 
ing is not only quite easy to understand—even if 
some of its theoretical implications are not so 
obvious—but it also seems an eminently prac- 
ticable scheme that could readily be implemented 
on existing voting machines. 


Appendix 


Proofs of the technical results of the paper are 
given in this appendix. It will be assumed through- 
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out that-P is concerned and that Assumptions P 
and R hold. The following notation will bə used in 
addition to the notation introduced in the paper. 
The empty set is denoted by Ø; ANB={a: acA 
and aeB}, the intersection of A and B; ASB 
means that A is a subset of B; A¢ B means that A 
is not a subset of B (something in A is not in B); 
ACB means that A is a proper subset of B(A S&B 
and something in B is not in A); and |A| is the 
number of candidates in A. 


THEOREM i. S dom T for P if and only if 
SÆT, S\T is high for P, T\S is low for P, and neither 
S\T nor T\S is the set of all candidates, 


Proof. Suppose first that SÆT and that the 
other conditions on S and T stated thereafter in 
the theorem are true. Then there must be a and b 
such that aPb and either (i) aeS\T and b¢S\T, or 
(ii) ag T\S and beT\S. For example, if S\T # Ø let 
a be a most preferred candidate in S\T so that 
aeM(P) since S\T is high. If it were then true that 
aPb never held for b¢S\T, then aPb implies beS\T 
and, since S\T is high, this would require S\T to be 
the entire set of candidates, which contradicts one 
of our hypotheses. Therefore, when S\T 4 @, aPb 
for some aeS\T and b¢S\T. Similarly, if T\S + Ø 
then aPb for some beT\S and a¢T\S. Since $#T 
implies either S\T 4 Ø or T\S¥ Ø, either (i) or (ii) 
must be true. 

Let f be a contingency for which f(a)= f(b) 
with f(a)> f(c)+1 for all other candidates c when 
(i) or (ii) holds. Then 


F(S, f)= {a} and F(T, f)= {b} 
ifaeS\T and beT\S; 

F(S, f)={a,b} and F(T, f)= {b} 
if either aeS\T and beSnT or beT\S 
and agSUT; 

F(S, f}={a} and F(T, f)= {a,b} 
if either aeS\T and b¢éSUT or beT\S 
and aeSnT. 


Since the enumerated possibilities for a and b cover 
all possibilities under (i) and (ii), Assumption P 
and aPb imply F(S, f)PF(T, f). Hence there is a 
contingency under which the outcome for S is 
strictly preferred to the outcome for T. 

Continuing with the assumptions that ST, 
S\T is high for P, and T\S is low for P, we show 
next that F(S, f)RF(T, f) for all contingencies f. 
Under the given assumptions, 


a¢T\S and beT\S imply aRb, (1) 

- aeS\T and bẸS\T imply aRb. (2) 

We consider three exhaustive possibilities for a 
contingency f. 

Case 1: F(T, f)AIS\T) Z Ø. It then follows that 


FS, D=F(T, POST). To apply Assumption R, 
let A= Ø, B=F(S, f) and C=F(T, f)\F(S, f). If 
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C=Ø, then F(S, f)=F(T, f)=B, and BRB by 


Assumption R. If C# Ø, then each beB is in S\T 
and each ceC is not in S\T so that bRe ty (2); 
therefore BR(BUC), or F(S, f)RF(T, f), by As- 
sumption R. 

_ Case 2: F(S, ATS ZØ. Then F(T, f) 
=F(S, f)O(T\S). In this case, let A=F(S, fÀ 
F(T, f), B=F(T, f) and C= Ø for direct applica- 
tion of Assumption R. If A=@, then F(S, f) 
=F(T, f)=B with BRB. And if A # Ø, then each 
acA is not in T\S and each beB is in T\S so that 
aRb by (1); therefore (AUB)RB, or F(S, f )RF(T, f), 
by Assumption R. 

Case 3: Both F(T, J\n(S\T) and F(S, ACTS) 
are empty. Hence if aeF(T, f) then a¢S\T, and if 
acF(S, f) then a¢T\S. Suppose acF(T, J) and 
a¢T\S. Then ais in both T and S or else in neither 
T nor S, and in each case it follows that aeF(S, f). 
Similarly, if aeF(S, f) and a¢S\T, then aeF(T, f). 
Therefore, the set of all candidates in F(T, f} but in 
neither S\T nor T\S is identical to the set of all 
candidates in F(S, f) but in neither S\T nor T\S. 
Let B be this common set, and let A=F(S, f) 
O(S\T) and C=F{(T, f)n(T\S) so that F(S, f) 
= AuUBand F(T, f)= BUC. Since (1) and (2) imply 
that aRb, bRe and aRc for all ae A, be B and ceC, it 
follows from Assumption R that F(S, f)RF(T, f). 

Thus far in this proof we have shown that if 
the latter conditions on S and T in Theorem 1 are 
true then S dom T. We now establish the necessity 
of these conditions for dominance. If either S\T 
or T\S is the set of all candidates, then one of S and 
T must be the set of all candidates and the other 
must be empty, in which case F(S, f)=F(T, f) for 
all f so that neither strategy can dominate the 
other. A similar conclusion holds if S=T. If 
either S\T is not high for P or T\S is not low for 
P then there are a and b such that aPb and either 
(iii) aeT\S and b¢T\S or (iv) a¢S\T and beS\T. 
Then, by the first two paragraphs of this proof 
(interchange S and T), there is an f such that 
F(T, f)PF(S, f), and therefore S cannot dcminate 
die 


THEOREM 2. Strategy S is admissible for s and 
P if and only if Sis feasible for s and either: 


C1: M(P)SS and S does not include a nonempty 
proper subset B that is low for P and Aas S\B 
feasible for s; or 

C2: L(P)nS=@ and there is no nonempty A 
that is high for P, has ANS=@ and for 
which AUS is feasible fors. 


Proof. Given that S is feasible for s we are to 
show that it is admissible for s and P if anc only if 
Ci or C2 holds. Suppose first that M(P)¢S and 
L(P)AS #4 Ø, and take aeS\M(P) and beL(P)NS. 
Form T from S by deleting b and adding aso that 
|T|=|S| with T feasible. Then T\S = {a}, which is 
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high, and S\T = {b}, which is low. Hence, by Theor- 
em 1, T dom S and S is not admissible. Therefore, 
if S is admissible, it must be true that either 
M(P)SS or L(P)AS= Ø. 

Suppose next that M(P)¢S. If S includes a 
nonempty proper subset B that is low for P and has 
S\B feasible for s, then, by Theorem 1, (S\B) dom S 
since (S\B)\S = @, which is high, and S\(S\B)=B, 
which is low, and therefore S is not admissible. 
On the other hand, suppose T is feasible and T 
dom S. Then T #S and T\S high require T\S=@ 
since M(P)¢S. Therefore Tcs. If T=@ then 
S\T, which equals S, cannot be low since S cannot 
be the entire set of candidates (by Theorem 1) and 
since M(P)<¢S. Therefore T dom S requires 
@<T cS. Let Bin the statement of C1 in Theorem 
2 equal S\T. Then B is a nonempty proper subset of 
S, B is low for P (by Theorem 1 and T dom S), and 
5\B=T is feasible for s. Therefore, given S feasible 
and M(P)cS, S is not admissible if, and only if, 
‘the latter conditions in C1 are false. 

Finally, suppose that L(P)AS=@. If there is a 
nonempty A that is high, disjoint from S, and for 
which AUS is feasible for s, then (AUS) dom S by 
Theorem 1 and therefore S is not admissible, (The 
possibility of S=@ and A being the set of all 
candidates is ruled out by the exclusion of m from 
s.) Conversely, suppose T is feasible and T dom S. 
Then, since S\T is low, T £S, and L(P)nS= Ø, we 
must have S\T = Ø and therefore Sc T. Let A in 
the statement of C2 equal T\S. Then A is non- 
empty, A is high for P (since T\S is high by Theor- 
em 1), ANS=@, and AUS=T is feasible for s. 
Therefore, given S feasible and L(P)OS =Ø, S 
is not admissible if, and only if, the latter conditions 
in C2 are false. 


COROLLARY 1. Strategy S is admissible for 
approval voting and P if, and only if, M(P)SS and 
L@)nS= 2. 


Proof. Suppose first that M(P)¢S. Take aeS\ 
M(P). Then (Su{a}) dom S by Theorem 1 so that 
§ is not admissible (for approval voting and P). 
Suppose next that L(P)AS#@. Take beL(P)NS. 
Then (S\{b}) dom S by Theorem 1 so that S is not 
admissible. Admissibility therefore requires both 
M(P)SS and L(P)nS=@. Assume then that 
M(P)SS and L(P)nS=@. Since L(PJNS= Ø 
implies that there is no nonempty proper subset B 
of S that is low for P, and M(P)<S implies that 
there is no nonempty A that is high for P and dis- 
joint from S, it follows from Theorem 2 that S is 
admissible. 


COROLLARY 2. There is a unique admissible 
strategy for approval voting and P if and only if P 
is dichotomous, and this unique strategy is M(P). 


Proof. The proof follows immediately from 
Corollary 1. 
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COROLLARY 3. Strategy {a} is admissible for 
s= {1} and P if and only if a¢L(P). 


Proof. By Theorem 2, the only way {a} cannot 
be admissible for single plurality and P is when 
acL(P). Then both C1 aad C2 fail. If ag L(P) then 
C2 is true. 


COROLLARY 4. Suppose m23. Then {a} is 
admissible for {1, m—1} and P if and only if a is 
strictly preferred to at least two other candidates, 
and 4 is admissible for {1, m—1} and P if and only 
if at least two other candidates are strictly pre- 
ferred toa. 


Proof. Let s={1, m—1} with m>3. First, if a is 
strictly preferred to two or more candidates then 
L(P)n{a}=@ and if ncnempty A is high for P 
and a¢A then 1<|Au{c}|<m—2 so that Au{a} 
is not feasible for s. Herce, by C2 of Theorem 2, 
{a} is admissible. Second. if at least two candidates 
are preferred to a then A/(P)Sa and if B is a non- 
empty proper subset of 3 that is low then B does 
not contain any candidzete preferred to a so that 
2<|S\B|<m-—1, in which case S\B is not feasible 
for s. Hence, by C1 of Theorem 2, ā is admissible. 
Third, suppose that a is preferred to at most one 
other candidate. If a is preferred to no other candi- 
date then L(P)n{a} 4 Ø and C1 and C2 fail; if ais 
preferred to exactly one candidate then M(P)¢ {a}, 
so C1 fails, and, even though L(P)n {a} = Ø, C2 is 
seen to fail when A equals all candidates except a 
and the one in L(P). Hence {a} is not admissible in 
this case. Finally, suppose that at most one other 
candidate is preferred to a. If nothing else is pre- 
ferred to a, then M(P)¢a@ and Ci and C2 fail; if 
exactly one candidate is preferred to a, then 
L(P)na# Ø, so C2 fails and, although M(P) may 
be included in a, if in fact M(P)Sa@ then with B 
all candidates other than 2 and the one in M(P) we 
see that B is a nonempty proper subset of a that is 
low for P and for which a\ B= M(P) is feasible, thus 
implying that C1 fails. Hence a@ is not admissible in 
this final case. 


-THEOREM 3. If P is dichotomous then every 
s is sincere for P. Systen s is sincere for every 
trichotomous P if and onl) if s is the approval voting 
system. If P is multichotcmous then no s is sincere 
jor P. 


Proof. If P is dichotomous then every S that 
has M(P)¢S or L(P)AS= @ is sincere. Hence, by 
Theorem 2, every s is sincere for P. If P is trichoto- 
mous and s is the approval voting system then it 
follows immediately frora Corollary 1 that s is 
sincere for P. 

We show next that the trichotomous result for 
systems other than approval voting holds for 
each m>3. For a generic trichotomous P with in- 
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difference subsets A,, A, and A, as in Definition 1, 
let m;=|A;| with m,+m,+m,=m. If s is not the 
approval voting system then either there is an ies 
with 1<i<m—1 and i+1¢s, or there is an ies 
with |<i<m-1 and i—1¢s. Suppose first that 
ies, 1<i<m-—1 and i+ lés, and let P be such that 
m,=i, m,=m—i-—1 and m,=1. Form strategy $ 
with i— 1 candidates from A, and 1 candidate from 
Az. Then S is not sincere, but it is admissible by C2 
of Theorem 2. Suppose next that ies, 1<i<m—1 
and i—l¢s, and let P be such that m, =i—1, 
m,=m—iand m,=1. Form S with i~1 candidates 
from A, and 1 candidate from A;: ie, S=A,UA3. 
Then S is not sincere, but it is admissible by C1 of 
Theorem 2. 

For the multichotomous case let P have n>4 
indifference subsets A,, A2, ***, A, as in Definition 
1, with m=|4;| and my+m,+-+++m,=m. In 
addition, let s={s,,52,‘°+,5,} with l<s,<s,<+:- 
<s,<m—1 and r21 be a generic voting system 
for m-candidate elections. We are to show that s is 
not sincere for P. If s, >m; let S with |S|=s, in- 
clude A,, exclude something in A,, and contain 
something in A. Then S is admissible by C1 but it 
is not sincere. Assume henceforth that s; <m}. 
Now suppose that m,<s;<m—™m, for some s,és. 
Then form S with |S|=s; so that S includes A,, 
excludes A,, contains something in A, and does 
not contain everything in A,. Then S is not sincere, 
but it is admissible by C2. Therefore, to avoid 
insincerity for s we require 


SZm or m—m,<s; for every ses. 


(3) 


Now for any s;<m, form S with |S|=s, with one 
candidate from A, and the rest (if any) from Aj. 
This S is insincere. To avoid admissibility for S by 
C2, it must be true that s;<s;<m,+m, for some 
sjes. However, (3) also requires s;<m, to avoid 
insincerity for s. Therefore, it follows that if s is to 
be sincere for P, then for every s;<m, there is an 
8;<m, such that s;<s, Since s, <m,, this is im- 
possible unless m, is infinite. But m, is finite. There- 
fore s is not sincere for P. 


THEOREM 4. System s is strategyproof for 
every dichotomous P if and only if s is the approval 
voting system. If P has more than two indifference 
subsets then no s is strategyproof for P. 


Proof. When P is dichotomous, with indiffer- 
ence subsets M(P) and L(P), it follows from Corol- 
lary 2 that approval voting is strategyproof for P. 
Suppose then that s is not the approval voting 
system. If ies, 1<i<m—1 and i+1¢s, let P be 
dichotomous with |M(P)|=i+1. Then, by C2, 
every S that has |S|=i and Sc M(P) is admissible 
for s and P, and therefore s is not strategyproof for 
P. On the other hand, ifies, 1 <i<m—1andi-—I¢s, 
let P be dichotomous with |M(P)|=i—1. Then, 
by C1, every S that has |S|=i and M(P)cS is 

1) c} E 

£ 2 


é ue 
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admissible for s and P, and therefore s is not strate- 
gyproof for P. 

Suppose next that P has indifference subsets 
A,, Áz, A, with n>3, and let m;=|A,| with 
m +m,+'' +m,=m. Let s={s,,°°', 5} with 
lss;<' t <s,gm—1. If s;>m, then, by Cl, 
every S with |S|=s, and M(P)cS is admissible, 
and there is more than one such S, If s, <m, and 
s;m; for all s,és, let s; be the largest s; that is less 
than m,. Then, by C2, all S with |S|=s,;and Sc A, 
= M(P) are admissible. Hence if s;4m, for all ses 
then there are at least two admissible strategies, 
and s is not strategyproof for P. 

Continuing in the context of the preceding 
paragraph, if s,<m—m, then, by C2, every S with 
|S|=s, and SAA,=@ is admissible for s and P, 
and there is more than one such S. If s,>m—m, 
and s;#m—™m, for all s;es, let s, be the smallest s; 
that exceeds m—m,. Then, by Cl, every S with 
|S|=s, and A,UA,U +t UA,- ES is admissible, 
and there is more than one such S. Hence if s,m 
~m, for all s;es then s is not strategyproof for P. 

It then follows from the two preceding para- 
graphs that, if s is to be strategyproof for P, we must 
have m, and m— m, in s. However, if this is so, then 
M(P)=A, and A,UA,U°"'UA,., are both ad- 
missible for s and P according to Theorem 2. 
Hence no s can be strategyproof for P when n> 3. 


THEOREM 5. If all preference orders in V are 
dichotomous and s is the approval voting system, 
then F(a)=Con(V) for all xeV(s). 


Proof. Given the theorem’s hypotheses, Corol- 
lary 2 implies that V(s) consists of the unique func- 
tion that assigns the subset of most-preferred can- 
didates to each order in V. The outcome of this 
function must be Con(V) since as many terms in 
V have a preferred to b as have b preferred to a 
if, and only if, a gets as many votes as b. 


THEOREM 6. Suppose s is not the approval vot- 
ing system. Then some V consisting entirely of 
dichotomous preference orders has an «eV(s) such 
that F(a) nCon(V)= Ø. 


Proof. Assume that s is not the approval voting 
system and let ky be an integer in {1, 2,-+-,m—1} 
that is not ins. Let V bea list of dichotmcus prefer- 
ence orders such that for each P in this list M(P) 
contains exactly kọ candidates and L({P} contains 
m-—k, candidates. Then let k*es be such that there 
are admissible strategies for each P in V that con- 
tain exactly k* candidates. Such a k* must exist 
since it is not possible to have every strategy in- 
admissible for system s. If k* < ką then any strategy 
for a voter that consists of k* of the voter’s most- 
preferred candidates will be admissible. And if 
k* > ko then any strategy for a voter that contains 
the voter’s kọ most-preferred candidates and any 
k*—ky of the voter’s least-preferred candidates 

í 
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will be admissible. We now consider two cases 
according to whether k* < ko or k* > kp. 

Case 1: k* <ko. Construct V in the dichotomous 
format described above in such a way that candi- 
date a is a most-preferred candidate for every 
` voter and no other candidate is a most-preferred 
candidate for every voter. Then Con(V)= {a}. Let 
aeV(s) be such that a is never in the subset of k* 
most-preferred candidates assigned to each voter 
by a. Then F(a) will not contain a. 

Case 2; k*>ky. Construct dichotomous V in 
such a way that candidate a is in every voter’s 
least-preferred subset and, with a,, a,,°:', a,—4 
the other m—1 candidates, a; is a least-preferred 
candidate for the ith term in P. Then a¢Con(V), 
and with «eV (s) such that a is in the subset of k* 
candidates assigned to each voter by g and a; is 
not in the a-assigned subset of k* candidates for 
the ith voter (i=1,--+,m—1), F(«)= {a}. This com- 
pletes the proof of the theorem. 
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Methods to allocate seats in proportional representation systems are investigated in terms of 
underlying common-sense properties. Important among these are concepts of stability, coalition 
encouragement and schism encouragement. In addition, a new concept of uniformity is introduced 
which seems inherent in the very idea of the word “method,” and it is shown that this concept is 
essentially equivalent to a previously investigated property called consistency. These and other 
criteria are shown to uniquely determine certain methods. In particular, tke Jefferson method 
(incorrectly credited to d'Hondt) and the Quota method are given characterizations which 
commend them as the principal candidates for use in PR systems. 


1. Introduction 


There exist wholesale numbers of possible 
election procedures, A basic classification has 
been made of these into “plurality systems” 
and “proportional representation systems.” 

In a plurality system an elector usually casts 
one vote for the candidate or the (party) list of 
candidates of his or her choice in some election 
district, and the candidate or list receiving a 
majority or plurality is elected. Such systems 
are based on a notion of geographical represen- 
tation. Mid-nineteenth century Europe saw an 
increasing dissatisfaction with plurality systems 
as unfair to minorities, for small political 
parties were effectively barred from having any 
representation whenever their adherents were 
distributed throughout many single-member 
election districts. 

This led to the idea of proportional represen- 
tation which, in its pure form, has electors cast 
one vote for a party or party list in a 
multi-member district and then, by some rule, 
metes numbers of seats “proportionally” 
among the parties according to their respective 
vote totals. Of course, variants of both types of 
system exist, as do complex mixtures of both. 


*This work was supported in part by the National 
Science Foundation under Grant MPS 7507414 with 
the Graduate School and University Center of the City 
University of New York. 


This article is focused on the pure form of 
the proportional representation problem: voters 
cast a single vote for a party in a multi-member 
district and the question is to determine the 
just number of representatives due each party, 
Exact proportionality cannot, in general, be 
achieved since representation must be integral. 
Some “rounding” must take place. Appearances 
to the contrary, an operational definition of 
exactly how to effect this rounding is not easily 
forthcoming and history is rich with controver- 
sies over proposed solutions and methods. 

We argue that the only valid approach to the 
comparison between methods, and hence to the 
ultimate choice of a method, is through a 
careful analysis of their properties. Consider an 
arbitrary method of allocation M. Does M have 
the property of always assuring a party at least 
its exact proportional number of seats rounded 
down, or at most that number of seats rounded 
up? Suppose that, with vote totals unchanged, 
the number of seats in a parliament is in- 
creased: does the method M always assure each 
party at least as much representation as was 
allocated to it before? Suppose that, instead of 
standing alone, two parties form a coalition 
which obtains the same vote total as the sum of 
the votes that would have been received by the 
parties separately: does the method M give at 
least as many seats to the coalition as the sum 
of the seats M would have allocated to the 
parties separately? Postulate an election in 
which some subset of parties, each standing 
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alone, is allocated certain numbers of seats by a 
method M and that they jointly hold A seats: if 
M were used to allocate those & seats among 
only these parties with the given vote totals, 
would M arrive at the same allocation? 

It is perhaps surprising—but it is a fact—that 
no method enjoys many of the combinations of 
the properties suggested by these questions, 
that some methods are the őnly ones which 
enjoy certain combinations, and that some 
other combinations define particular classes of 
methods. Below, we describe the fundamental 
properties of allocation methods in the context 
of methods which have been advanced over the 
years since the problem of proportional repre- 
sentation first arose. We point to some impossi- 
ble combinations, and characterize two meth- 
ods which seem particularly apt for PR systems. 
In particular, we introduce the notions of 
methods being stable, encouraging coalitions 
and encouraging schisms. But, the choice of 
appropriate properties depends upon the par- 
ticular situation, nation and heritage. Thus the 
moral of this article is: politicians should not 
choose numerical solutions, nor even numerical 
methods. Rather, they should argue the merits 
of properties of methods, and let their conclu- 
sions in principle determine the methods and 
thus the numbers. Thus, axiomatization finds 
its political role. i 


2. Background 


Let us consider s parties, and represent the 
vote total of each party i by pj, 1 Si Ss. A 
non-negative integer, h, will be the total num- 
ber of seats to be allocated (called the house 
size). We only consider parties which receive 
votes, so that p; > 0. For a given house size k, 
the problem is to find an allocation for h: 
namely, s non-negative integers a1, @2,..., ds 
whose sum is k. A solution of the proportional 
representation problem is a function f which 
gives, for all possible vote totals p = (pj, 
P2,..., Ps) and house size h, an allocation for 
h: a; = f(p,h) È 0, Z a =h. A method, M, is 


the family of all solutions produced by a 
specific computational rule (this allows for the 
possibility of ties). 

In fact a similar problem arises under plural- 
ity systems, but in a different guise. For, 
usually, a country is divided into states or 
provinces and each single-member election dis- 
trict is wholly contained in one such subdivi- 
sion. How many election districts or representa- 
tives should one geographical regian be allo- 
cated? This problem is known as the apportion- 
ment problem, (Of course, geographical appor- 
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tionment can arise in proportional representa- 
tion systems too.) In this case the numbers p4, 
P2,-..,Ps are interpreted as the populations 
(or numbers of voters) in the various states, and 
a; is the number of seats allocated to state i 
The apportionment problem has a long and 
colorful history, particularly in the United 
States (Balinski and Young, 1974, 1975; 
Schmeckebier, 1941). 

For proportional representation, three prin- 
cipal methods seem to have been cons dered: 
Sainte-Lagiie’s (1910), d’Hondt’s (1878, 1882), 
and Hamilton’s (1966), usually known as ‘Ta 
répartition au plus fort reste.” In the apportion- 
ment literature Sainte-Lagiie’s and d’Hondt’s 
have found their places (see Huntington, 1928), 
under other names, in a class of five so-called 
“modern” (Bliss, Brown, Eisenhart anċ Pearl, 
1929; Morse, von Neumann and Eisenhart, 
1948) methods which, from about 1920 
through 1974, were the ones collectively con- 
sidered for apportioning the United States 
House of Representatives. 

The five “modern” methods were first 
grouped by E. V. Huntington (1921) via an 
approach to allocation based on pairwise com- 
parisons of “inequality in representation.” 
Given vote totals p = (p1,..., Ps) and an 
allocation a = (@},...,@ ,) for h consider the 
numbers p;/a; and a;/p;. These represent the 
number of votes per representative of party i 
and the number of representatives per vote of 
party i. If p;/a; > pj/a;, or a;/py <a;/p;, or aj > 
a;(p;/p;), or . . . , (Pi/ai) G@;/p;) > 1, then party j 
is better off than party i. Given a perticular 
measure of inequality between a pair of parties 
such as | pj/a; — p;/aj\ or! a;/pj — a;/p;\ it is 
natural to ask whether the amount of inequal- 
ity can be reduced by a transfer of one seat 
from the better-off party to the less-well-off 
party. For a given measure an allocation is said 
to be in equilibrium if no transfer of a 
representative from a “better off”? party to a 
“worse off” party reduces the amount of 
inequality between them. Of course, certain 
conceivable measures may not (and do not) 
admit equilibrium solutions for all vote-total 
distributions, but Huntington showed (1921, 
1928) that five measures do. 

All of Huntington’s methods are examples of 
the following type, called divisor methods. Let 
dfa) be some monotone-increasing function of 
the non-negative integers a where d(0) 20. The 
divisor method M based on d(a) is defined to be 
the set of all solutions obtained in the following 
manner for successive house sizes h. For h = 0, 
the allocation must be zero for every party. 
Given that an allocation (a1,..., aş) has been 
found for a house size k, an allocation for 
house size h + 1 is found by giving cne more 
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seat to a party k for which p;/d(a;) is a 
maximum. 

If there are several states that are tied for 
maximum, then several allocations may result 
unless some tie-breaking rule is employed. 

The numbers p;/d(a;) may be thought of as 
measuring the “priority” of a party with a; 
seats to receive one more seat. Thus, if one 
more seat is to be distributed, then party i will 
“deserve” it more than party j if p,/d(a)) > 
pi/d(a;). In this context, d(a;) may be thought 
of as some sort of “weighting” of the number 
of seats the party i already has., 

One of the most commonly used methods 
for PR, e.g., in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Finland, Israel, Liechtenstein, and the Nether- 
lands (Inter-Parliamentary Union, 1976), is that 
of d’Hondt, a nineteenth-century Belgian law- 
yer and proportional representation advocate. 
In fact the same method is known in the 
literature variously as the method of “highest 
average” or “Ja répartition à la plus forte 
moyenne” and is described differently, though 
in fact it leads to the same result (see section 4 
below). This method was actually first pro- 
posed by Thomas Jefferson in 1792 and has 
therefore been called the Jefferson method J 
(Jefferson, 1904; Balinski and Young, 1975). 


Tabte 1. Huntington’s Five Methods 





Divisor Criterion 

Method d(a) 
Smallest Divisors (SD) a 
Harmonic Mean (HM) 2a(a+1)/(2a+1) 
Equal Proportions (EP) (a(e+1))* 
Webster (W) 

or Major Fractions 

or Sainte-Lagiie Formula (t+) 
Jefferson (3) 

or Greatest Divisors atl 

or d'Hondt 


or Plus Forte Moyenne 
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The Jefferson method is one of the five 
divisor methods studied by Huntington, and it 
uses the divisor criterion d/a) = a + 1. The 
rationalization for this particular criterion is as 
follows. If party i has a; seats then p,/a;—the 
number of votes per seat—is a measure of how 
well represented that party currently is. If one 
more seat were available for distribution, the 
Jefferson method proceeds by giving the extra 
seat to a party that would be worst off were 
every party to get one more seat, i.e, by giving 
the extra seat to a party k with the largest 
Px/(ax+1). 

Another plausible criterion, one might argue, 
would be always to give the “additional” seat 
to the party that is currently worst off, i.e., to 
the party for which p;/a, is a maximum. This 
method is known in the apportionment litera- 
ture as the “method of smallest divisors” (SD), 
and is also one of Huntington’s five, These five 
methods, and their corresponding divisor cri- 
teria, are shown in Table 1. 


That these are actually all different methods 
is seen from the example in Table 2, where the 
five methods allocate 36 seats among six parties 
in five different ways. 

Another commonly used rule, e.g., in Den- 
mark and Norway (Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
1976), is that known as Sainte-Lagiie’s method 
(fourth in the list of Huntington’s methods). 
This is also known in the apportionment 
literature as “the method of major fractions,” 
but was in fact first suggested in embryonic 
form in 1832 by Daniel Webster (1903) and has 
therefore been called the Webster method W 
(1975). A particular variant of W is the modi- 
fied “method of odd numbers” used in Sweden, 
It is defined by: d(0) = 7/10 (instead of d(0) = 
4), and otherwise the divisors are identical with 
those of W, d/a) = a + %2. The third of 
Huntington’s methods, Equal Proportions (EP), 
was the one favored by Huntington, and is the 
method currently used to apportion the United 
States House of Representatives. 

It is an interesting historical note that 
Sainte-Lagiie (1910) came upon the Webster 


Table 2. Example Showing Distinctness of Huntington’s Five Methods 





Votes Exact 

Party Received Proportionality sD HM EP w J 
A 27,744 9.988 10 10 10 10 11 
B 25,178 9.064 9 9 9 9 9 
c 19,947 74181 1 7 7 8 7 
D 14,614 5.261 5 5 6 5 5 
E 9,225 3.321 3 4 3 3 3 
F 3,292 1.185 2 1 1 1 1 
36.000 36 36 36 
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method quite independently via the idea of 
minimizing a total measure of the inequality of 
an allocation. He proposed that an allocation 
should minimize (here p = 2 Pi) 


since in a perfect allocation h/p = a;/p; for alli. 
The Webster method provides solutions which 
do this. In the:same paper Sainte-Lagiie suggests 
in words (though not in symbols) that one 
could be interested in minimizing 


2 
P DR 
Zajo -a 


but that “one is led to a more complex rule.” 
In fact, this gives precisely the method of Equal 
Proportions. 

There is another method that is often 
proposed for proportional representation, and 
which is, seemingly, the most natural one. 
Although known by several names, including 
“la répartition au plus fort reste” and “‘Vinton’s 
method of 1850," it was apparently first 
proposed by Alexander Hamilton in 1792 and 
has therefore been called the Hamilton method 
H (1966; Balinski and Young, 1975). 

Define the exact quota of party j to be qj= 
aj(p,h) = pih! Zipi; it is the exactly proportional 
number of seats deserved by party j and the 
number that one would wish to allocate to j 
were it integral. Let Laj} denote the largest 
integer less than or equal to q;. The Hamilton 
method is defined in the following way: first, 
give to each party j Lgj} seats; then order the 
parties by their fractional remainders dj = q; — 
Laj- > 0 in a priority list dj, >... > dj 
Second, give one additional seat to each of the 
first h — E Lgj- parties on the list. If there are 
ties then there exist distinct arrangements of 
the priority list and, hence, possibly several 
solutions. 

The rationale of the Hamilton method is the 
following. Every party j certainly deserves a 
number of seats at least equal to its lower quota 
Laj-l hence we begin by giving each party at 
least this many seats. Any method such that 


a; #1q;1=Lp;h/pt 


for all allocations a for h is said to satisfy lower 
quota. By the same token, no party j deserves 
to receive more than [qy] seats (wheref qy lis 
the next integer larger than qj, or if q; itself is 
integer, [qj 1 = 4;). Taj is called the upper 
quota of state j, and a method satisfies upper 
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quota if for all allocations a for h, 
a; <Caj =T phon. 


A method M satisfies quota if it satisfies 
both lower and upper quota for all parties j and 
allocations a. In particular, the Hamilton meth- 
od satisfies quota. 

The Hamilton method, or modifications of 
it, is currently used for PR in the parliaments of 
Costa Rica and Italy (Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, 1976), and was formerly used in Israel. 
Under the name of the Vinton method of 1850 
it was also used to apportion the United States 
House of Representatives from 1850 to 1900. 

But in the United States experience with the 
Hamilton method a startling discovery was 
made: in 1881 it would have given Alabama 8 
seats in a house of 299 but only 7 seats ina 
house of 300. “This atrocity which [mathema- 
ticians] have elected to call a ‘paradox’ . . . this 
freak presents a mathematical impossibility” 
(Rep. John C. Bell of Colorado, 8 January 
1901, Congressional Record, Vol. 34, pp. 
724-25), is a typical, albeit somewhat hysteri- 
cal, politician’s reaction to the property. The 
phenomenon, known as the Alabama paradox, 
is not an isolated quirk of the Hamilton 
method, but occurs frequently. Consider the 
vote totals of the six parties in Table 3: party E 
is given 4 seats when 37 are to be allocated, but 
only 3 when 38 are to be allocated. The point is 
not that one would necessarily be in a situation 
where the number of seats to be allocated 
increases by: 1—although history is replete with 
houses of representatives which increese their 
numbers—but rather that any method exhibit- 
ing such behavior runs totally contrary to any 
notion of what a fair and reasonable method 
should do. One need only refer to the universal 
reaction of shock among politicians when the 
event occurred to gauge the political unaccepta- 
bility of the Hamilton method. Its usz in the 
United States has been definitely abandoned. 
Were a political party to lose a seat only 
because the total number of seats to be 
distributed were increased, a similar hue and 
cry would certainly result. 

Thus, an essential property for any fair and 
reasonable PR method M is that it be house 
monotone, that is, for any M-solution f, no 
party must receive fewer seats if the number of 
seats to be allocated increases: ; 


f(p,h+1) 2>f(p,h) forall pand h. 


It was the search for house monotone 
methods that motivated E. V. Huntington, 
beginning in the early part of this century, to 
formulate the class of five methods exhibited in 
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Table 1. All of these methods are house 
monotone, as indeed are all divisor methods. 


3. Stable Methods 


Parties in proportional representation sys- 
tems are dynamic. They may group together for 
electoral purposes, but they also may splinter. 
The properties of the method used for allo- 
cating representation to parties may well have 
consequences for this tendency to coalesce or 
to splinter—in short, for their stability (Rok- 
kan, 1968). Specifically, it is pertinent to ask 
how the number of seats allocated by a method 
M to the joint vote total of two parties 
coalesced into one, compares with the seats 
allocated by M to the two parties separately. 

This is independent of any coalition or 
schism formation which might occur in a 
parliament after an election. Rather, it forms an 
underlying structural incentive for larger or 
smaller parties to form before elections. This 


type of incentive is institutional rather than > 


‘psychological and cannot be expected to be 
directly observable or measurable in any one 
election. Nevertheless, it constitutes a norma- 
tive basis for the design of proportional repre- 
sentation systems. 

Consider a method M and a situation with 
vote totals p in which some party has p* votes 
and is allocated @* seats and another party has 
p votes and is allocated a seats. Suppose now 
that the two parties merge into one party with 
combined vote total p + p* The method M is 
said to be stable if there is an M-allocation of 
seats that gives the merged party no more than 
a* +a + l seats and no less than a*+a—1 
seats. The meaning of this condition is that the 
allocations to parties separately should not be 
too different from what the parties would 
receive by merger, for if this is not the case 
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then the method itself may tend to encourage 
party mergers or schisms, i.e., instability. 

The following result may then be shown 
(Balinski and Young, 1978a). 


{1} Any divisor method with divisor criterion 
d(a) satisfying 


dla, +a2)<d(a,) + d(a@q) Sda; + aq + 1) 


is stable. 

It may be checked that the five methods of - 
Table 1 satisfy the condition; hence all of them 
are stable. 

To see how stability works, consider the 
vote totals of the six parties in Table 2, and 
suppose that parties D and E merge to form one 
party. The Jefferson method then accords the 
merged party one more seat than the sum of 
their separate allocations. On the other hand, 
consider the seemingly similar divisor method 
based on d(a) = a — 1. This does not satisfy the 
condition (1), and the example of Table 3 
shows it is unstable: the method allocates to 
the merged party a total of 2 seats less than the 
sum of their separate allocations. 

There are non-divisor methods which are 
stable, for example it is proven in the appendix 
that: 


(2) The Hamilton method is stable. 


4. Methods Encouraging Coalitions 
Ss and Methods Encouraging Schisms 


For proportional representation it is impor- 
tant to ask, not only whether a method is 
stable, but also whether it tends to encourage 
parties to merge or to splinter. In other words 
the way in which a method allocates seats may 


Table 3. Illustration of the Alabama Paradox 





Party A B Cc D E F Totals 
Voté Total 27,744 25,178 19,947 14,614 9,225 3,292 100,000 
Exact quota 35 9.710 8.812 6.981 §.115 3.229 1.152 35 
H allocation 35 10 9 7 5 3 1 35 
Exact quota 36 9.988 9.064 7.181 §.261 3.231 1.185 36 
H allocation 36 10 9 7 5 4 1 36 
Exact quota 37 10.265 9.316 7.380 5.407 3.413 1.218 37 

H allocation 37 10 9 7 6 4 1 37 
Exact quota 38 10.543 9.568 7.580 5.553 3.506 1.251 38 
H allocation 38 10 10 8 6 3 1 38 
Exact quota 39 10.820 9.819 7.179 5.699 3.598 1.284 39 
H allocation 39 li 10 8 


6 3 1 39 
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create a subtle institutional incentive for larger 
or smaller parties to evolve, depending. on 
whether the merger of parties tends to result in 
a net gain or a net loss of seats. For political 
stability it would usually be considered de- 
sirable to have methods of allocation that 
encourage parties to merge, by assuring that 
this would never result in a net loss of seats, 
and might in fact result in an increase. 

To make these ideas precise, consider any 
method M and any situation p in which some 
party has p votes and is allocated@ seats by M 
and some other party has p* votes and is 
allocated a* seats by M. Suppose that the 
“star” and “bar” parties merge to create a party 
with a total of p* + P votes. We say that M 
encourages coalitions if in any such situation 
there is an M-allocation giving at least a* + a 
seats to the coalesced party. Similarly, if there 
is an M-allocation giving at most a* +@ seats to 
the coalesced party then M is said to encourage 
schisms. 

Consider, for example, the divisor method 
with divisor criterion d(a) = a + 6 applied for 36 
seats to the vote totals given in Table 2, and 
compare this with the results of the Jefferson 
method. If parties B and C merge, then they 
receive four more seats under the (a+6) 
method, and one more under Jefferson. Thus 
under both of these methods there is an 
incentive for parties to merge. However, the 
(a + 6) method is unstable. Moreover, it will be 
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noticed that, while the @ + 6) method works 
even more strongly than J to encourage coali- 
tions it does so at the cost of seriously 
penalizing the smaller parties. Thus, none of the 
three smallest parties gets even its lower quota 
under the (a + 6) method, whereas all of them 
do so under J. Since any party certainly has a 
very strong claim in equity to be allocated at 
least its lower quota, the Jefferson method 
seems to be the superior one of the two. In 
fact, we have the following result. 


(3) The Jefferson method is the only divisor 
method that satisfies lower quota and encour- 
ages coalitions, 

This is a consequence of more general results 
proved elsewhere (Balinski and Young, 1978a, 
1978c). 

` Viewed in this light, the Jefferson method 
presents strong credentials for being adopted in 
a proportional representation system. Sainte- 
Lagtie appears to have realized the tendency of 
J to encourage coalitions, but he gave no proofs 
and his statement has the curiosity of referring 
to a comparison: “In comparing the two rules, 
one can show that the d’Hondt rule (J) favors 
the grouping of parties which, by coalescing, 
may receive more seats; whereas the method of 
least squares (W) favors neither groupings nor 
schisms” (1910, p. 378). A unique charazteriza- 
tion of W may, however, be given in terms of its 


Table 4. J Compared with an Unstable Method 

















Vote Totals Vote Totals J-Solution Solution @-—1)Solution (@—1)-Solution 
Party Before Merger After Merger Before After Before After 
A 27,744 27,744 11 10 9 10 
B 25,178 - 25,178 9 9 8 
Cc 19,947 19,947 7 7 7 7 
D 14,614 5 6 
E 9,25 23,833 3 4 4 8 
F 3,292 3,292 © 1 1 2 2 
100,000 100,000 36 36 36 36 
Table 5. Example of Encouraging Coalitions 
Vote Totals Vote Totals Exact Exact (a+6)- t5) 
Before After Quotas Quotas J-SolutionJ- Solution Solution Solution 
Party Merger Merger Before After Before After Before After 
A 27,744 27,744 aan A 9.998 11 10 13 11 
B 25,178 0 9 11 
c 19.947 45,125 7181 16.245 7 17 7 22 
D 14,614 14,614 5.261 5.261 5 5 4 3 
E 9,225 9,225 3.321 3.321 3 3 1 0 
F 3,292 3,292 1.185 1.185 1 1 0 0 
100,000 100,000 36.000 36.000 36 36 36 36 
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“rounding” properties (see Balinski and Young, 
1977a). f 

The method of smallest divisors is, in a 
certain sense, “symmetric” with J. Thus we 
have the following result (which is also a 
consequence of theorems of Balinski and 
Young, 1978a, 1978c). 


(4) The method of smallest divisors is the only 
divisor method that satisfies upper quota and 
_ encourages schisms. 


5. Uniform Methods 


A “method” of allocation brings to mind the 
dictionary definition: a systematic means or 
manner of procedure. It conveys a sense of 
regularity. What is a valid mathematical inter- 
pretation of this meaning? Here we introduce 
and explain a notion which captures this sense. 

Consider a two-party problem in which each 
party has precisely the same number of votes 
and there are an even number of seats to 
allocate. We say that a method is balanced if it 
has an allocation giving the same number of 
seats to each party. (An equivalent definition is 
given in Balinski and Young, 1978a.) It is an 
obvious truism that every method ever pro- 
posed or considered is balanced. In the sequel 
we will only consider balanced methods—ex- 
cept to point to the existence of “unbalanced” 
ones—and so will drop any further (redundant) 
mention of this property. 

Divisor methods (which are of course bal- 
anced) are house monotone. But they also have 
another property—called “uniformity’’—which 
is a logical transcription of the intuitive notion 
of “method.” Consider the allocation problem 

. of Table 2, and suppose, for example, that the 
problem is modified as follows: parties E and F 
are disqualified, so the total vote is 87,483 and 
there are 32 seats among the remaining states. 
If the Webster method W were now used to 
allocate a house of 32 seats to the parties A, B, 
C, and D then one would naturally expect that 
the number of seats would be exactly the same 
as those in Table 2, namely, 10, 9, 8, and 5, 
respectively. That is, dropping certain parties 
and the seats allocated to them should not 
change the distribution of seats between the 
parties which remain. The solution might be 
said to be “secession-proof.” One actually 
would expect more of a “method”: namely, 
whenever four parties having the vote totals of 
A, B, C, and D are to share 32 seats among 
them, then these seats should always be shared 
in the same way (except allowing for ties). This 
expectation of “uniformity” is fulfilled by the 
Webster method, all divisor methods and, in 
fact, by a vastly larger class of methods. 
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To be mathematically precise, consider an 
arbitrary method M and two different problems - 
having vote totals (p,q) and (p,q’), each prob- 
lem containing a set of parties having identical 
vote totals p. Suppose that (a,b) is an M-allocas 
tion for (p,q), that (a’,b’) is an M-allocation for 
(p,q') and 2a; = Daj. Then M is uniform if 
{a’,b) is also an-M-allocation for (p,q) and (a,b’) 
is also an M-allocation for (p,q’). ` 

Not all methods are uniform: the Hamilton 
method is not. For, consider the example of 
Table 3. The Hamilton method uniquely divides 
10 seats between D, E and F by the allocation 
(5,4,1) in one instance (when the total house is 
36), whereas it uniquely allocates them (6,3,1) 
in another instance (when the total house is 
39). On the other hand, divisor methods are 
uniform (see statement (6) below) since they 
proceed by comparing the priorities of parties 
pair by pair through evaluation of p/d(a), so the 
order in assigning seats to a subset of parties 
need not change in the presence of other 
parties. This observation immediately suggests a 
generalization. 

Let r(p,a) be any real-valued function of two 
real variables called a rank-index (possibly 
including +° for certain values of p and a). 
Given a rank-index, a (generalized) Huntington 
method of allocation M is the set of all 
solutions f obtained recursively as follows 
(Balinski and Young, 1977b): 


(i) ffp.0)=0, 1<i<s, | 


Gi) if a; = f,(p,h) is an M allocation for h, and 
: k is some one party for which 


r(Pkak) > rlpici) for 1 <i Ss, 
then 


fx(p + 1) =a, +1, 
iipA t+ 1) =a; fori# k. 


Since we consider only balanced methods, we 
must have r(p;a — 1) > r(p,a) for all p and a, 
because otherwise an allocation to the two- 
party problem (p,p) of form (a—1, a+1) would 
result. Huntington methods are a direct gener- 
alization of divisor methods and are house 
monotone and uniform for the same reasons. 
They admit a local characterization of all- 
ocations. 


(5) a is an allocation for the Huntington 
method M based on 1(p,a) if and only if (with 
r(p,—1) = o0} 


max; r(p;,4;) S min r(pj,a;—1). 
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This is immediate by definition. It applies to 
divisor methods; thus, for example, a is a 
Jefferson allocation if and only if 


max; pilla; + 1) < min, p;/a;. 
One application of this result is to show that 


various methods that go by different names and 
descriptions in the literature are actually the 


same method. For example, the method of la 


répartition a la plus forte moyenne—usually 
ascribed to d’Hondt—has the following descrip- 
tion (La Grande Encyclopédie, 1973). First, 
give to each state its lower quotalp,h/p_]= aj, 
the number of seats remaining to be distributed 
is then k — X,a;. For these remaining seats, 
proceed as for J, (i.e., as for the Huntington 
method with r(p,a) = P/(a+1)). But this must 
give exactly the same answer as J, since as we 
have noted above in statement (3), any J-solu- 
tion automatically satisfies lower quota. 

D’Hondt actually made the following pro- 
posal: “to allocate discrete entities proportion- 
ally among several numbers, it is necessary to 
divide these numbers by a common divisor, 
producing quotients whose sum is equal to the 
number of entities to be allocated” (1882, p. 
22). Thus, according to d’Hondt, we are to find 
a “divisor” A such that the integer parts of the 
numbers p;/A sum to h, i.e., ZA_p;A_I = h. To 
see that this is the same as J, set g; =l_p,;/AJ 
and notice that, by definition of the integer 
part, 


ati >p 2a. 
Thus 

pillar+1) <A < pj/a; for all i, 
ie., 


max pillat) S m Pilti, 


so by (5) (a1, ... , as) is a J apportionment for 
h. The converse is established similarly. 

But exactly: the same idea was proposed by 
Thomas Jefferson in a letter to George Washing- 
ton nearly a century earlier (1792): “for 
representatives there can be no such common 
ratio, or divisor which ... will divide them 
exactly without a remainder or fraction. I 
answer then ... that representatives [must be 
divided] as nearly as the nearest ratio will 
admit; and the fractions must be neglected” 
(1904, p. 463). For this reason the divisor 
method J must be credited to Jefferson. 

That Huntington methods constitute a very 
general class may be seen from the following 
result (which follows from statement (7) below 
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and the main theorem of Balinski and Young, 
1977b). 


(6) A {balanced} M is house monotone and 
uniform if and only if it is a Huntington 
method based on a rank-index r(p,a) which is 
non-increasing in a. 


House-monotonicity and uniformity are suffi- 
cient to imply the existence of a rank-index 
r(p,a). This is a strong implication. It permits a 
host of pertinent conclusions. It should be 
noted that there do exist rather dubious non- 
balanced Huntington methods characterized by 
rank-indices such as r(p,a) = a/p: this method 
gives all seats to the party which receives the 
first seat! 

The statement (6) permits a strengthening of 
some of the previous results. Thus, (3) can be 
stated: there is exactly one uniform, house 
monotone method satisfying lower quota and 
encouraging coalitions, namely, the Jefferson 
method. And, (4) can be reformulated: there is 
exactly one uniform, house monotone method 
satisfying upper quota and encouraging schisms, 


` namely, the method of smallest divisors. 


There is another way of viewing uniformity. 
Consider an arbitrary house monotone method 
M. The behavior of M can be specified simply 
by saying how one gets an allocation for a 
house with h + 1 seats given the allocation for a 
house with h seats; that is, all that is needed to 
be known is which state has priority in receiv- 
ing the next seat. An arbitrary method M is 
consistent if the decision as to which party of 
any pair most deserves the extra seat when the 
house size is increased by 1, depends only upon 
the vote totals and the seats already allocated 
to those. parties singly, and not on any other 
data (such as the house size, the number of 
other parties, or the vote totals of other 
parties). The example of Table 3 shows that the 
Hamilton method is not consistent. Parties A 
and E receive 10 and 3 seats, respectively, for h 
= 35 and h = 38, but uniquely receive 10 and 4 
for h = 36 and uniquely 11 and 3 for k = 39. 
However, it is immediately clear that all Hun- 
tington methods are consistent. Indeed, consis- 
tency and uniformity are essentially the same: 


{7} A (balanced) house monotone method M is 
uniform if and only if it is consistent. 


For the proof of this result ses the Ap- 
pendix. 
Unfortunately, 


{8} There is no uniform, house monotone 
method which satisfies quota. 


iS 
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If a method is house monotone and uniform 
then it is a Huntington method (see Appendix). 
But the Jefferson method is the only Hunting- 
ton method that satisfies lower quota and the 
method of smallest divisors is the only method 
that satisfies upper quota (Balinski and Young, 
1975, 1978a). Since these methods are differ- 
ent, there can be no uniform, house monotone 
method satisfying quota. 


6. Quotatone Methods 


Three properties appear to dominate in 
importance—house monotonicity, uniformity, 
and satisfying quota—but they cannot be satis- 
fied by any one method. This raises the 
question: is there some ‘‘minimal’’ weakening 
of these conditions which admits the existence 
of a method? 

The need for house monotonicity has al- 
ready been demonstrated. Allocations which do 
not satisfy quota—that is, which are not the 
result of rounding the exact proportional share 
of representation due to a party either up or 
down—seem to violate common sense and have 
proven to be politically subject to attack (see, 
for example, Rokkan, 1968; Webster, 1903). A 
party receiving 40 seats when its proportional 
share is 37.34 seems unreasonably well served; 
if its true share were instead 43.34, its leader- 
ship would justifiably complain. Satisfying 
quota seems essential. Note that any method 
satisfying quota is almost stable in the sense 
that if any two parties with a* and 7 coalesce 
then the coalesced party receives b seats where 
a*+@—2<b Sa*+G+2., 

Given these considerations, it is reasonable 
to attempt to weaken the uniformity or consis- 
tency condition. Specifically, we say that a 
method M is quota-consistent if it is consistent 
subject to the need to satisfy upper quota, that 
is, consistent unless this imperative is in conflict 
with satisfying upper quota, in which case it 
cedes to the latter stronger imperative. Then, it 
can i affirmed (Balinski and Young, 1974, 
1975): 


(9) There exists a unique allocation method Q, 
the quota method, that is house monotone, 
quota-consistent and satisfies quota. 


The quota method Q is related to the. 
Jefferson method, and may be described as the 
set of allocations computed recursively as fol- 
lows: 


(i) fi(p,0) = 0, 


Gi) Let a; = f;(p,h) be an allocation for h and 
let E(h+1) be the set of parties which can 


1<i<s. 
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be given an extra seat without violating ~ 
upper quota at house size h +1. If ke 
E(h+1) is some one party for which 


Px (ay, + 1) > p;/(@; + 1) for allie E(h+1) 
then 


f,(p,h+1) =dk t 1, 
fip,h+1) = a; fori £ k. 


Statement (9) gives powerful reasons for 
acceptance of the quota method Q in problems 
of proportional representation. In practice one 
finds that Q has a tendency to produce solu- 
tions that round up the exact quotas of large 
parties more often than those of small parties. 
This seems reasonable for the application of Q 
to proportional representation systems in that 
it inferentially asks for a “large” vote before 
according any representation at all. Notice, 
however, that no large party is allowed more 
seats than its upper quota. 

One can simply drop the uniformity or 
consistency condition and ask about the class 
of all methods that are house monotone and 
satisfy quota. These are called quotatone meth- 
ods. They are describable and have been charac- 
terized in several different ways (Balinski and 
Young, 1978b; Still, 1976). There are a multi- 
plicity of allocation methods which are quota- 
tone and all operate as follows. In a house h = 0 
all parties have no representation. Given an 
allocation f(p,h) = a for h, the characterization 
specifies a set of parties which are “eligible” to 
receive an extra seat, “eligible” meaning that 
this can be done in a manner which will 
guarantee quota and house monotonicity. Some 
choice mechanism (e.g., a rank-index) can be 
imposed to determine which party receives the 
seat at h + 1 if there is more than one eligible 
party. The difficulty is that the set of eligible 
parties has no natural direct interpretation 
other than that just given, and that its com- 
putation is conceptually complex (although 
easily accomplished by computer), 

In the class of quotatone methods the quota 
method Q enjoys an especially natural position 
(Balinski and Young, 1978b); moreover, its 
eligibility set is easily understood and com- 
puted since it simply asks that the upper quota 
condition not to be violated. It is the unique 
method which devolves from a minimal weak- 
ening of the consistency condition. 


7. Conclusions 


This article has addressed the problem of the 
allocation of integral representation to parties 
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having vote totals in a proportional representa- 
tion system. The principal point is that meth- 
ods of allocation should not be chosen by 
bickering over numbers, nor, indeed, through 
ad hoc claims of various mechanical procedures, 
but rather by analysis of the properties of 
methods. The issue is to decide upon a method 
whose qualitative properties are equitable for 
the situation at hand. This analysis commends 
one of two methods: the quota method Q or 
the Jefferson method J. 

The Jefferson method claims recognition 
because it is house monotone, uniform, guaran-. 
tees lower quota, and encourages coalitions. 
Specifically, encouraging coalitions would seem 
to be precisely the type of stability desired for 
a body politic operating a proportional repre- 


sentation system. However, a major defect of J’ 


is that it fails the seemingly most common- 
sense test of satisfying quota. The Quota 
method merits recognition ‘because it does 
satisfy quota, is consistent subject to that 
property, and is house monotone. It is “almost 
stable” (see Balinski and Young, 1978a), but 
does not necessarily encourage coalitions. 

The choice between these methods of alloca- 
tion should be made in terms of which criteria 
are viewed as most important for the situation 
in question. 


Appendix 


We first prove that the Hamilton method is 
stable (see Balinski and Young, 1977a). 

Consider any two parties, say i = 1,2, and 
suppose that in a particular problem party i has 
an exact quota q; =n; + ri, ni 2 0 and integer 
and 0 <r; <1, and let a; be their allacations at 
h. Then for the problem in which parties 1 and 
2 form a coalition, its exact quota for h is qq + 
42 = my tng +r; trza. Let b be the number of 
seats given the coalition by the Hamilton 
method. 

We consider several cases. First, if b =n, + 
nz then ry +rz < 1, implying that the same 
total number of parties is rounded up in both 
problems. If 71, r2 > 0 then it must be that a; = 
ni (i = 1,2). For otherwise one of the two 
parties would have a remainder r; high enough 
in the list to warrant an extra seat while r4 +72 
> ry, 72 isnot high enough, which cannot be. If 
ry = 0 then ay =n; and a3 = nz oraz =n +1; 
in either case the criterion for stability is 
satisfied. 

If b = ny + nq + 1, then since a; =n; or nj + 
1 there is nothing more to show. If b =n, + n2 
+ 2, then r} +r2 > 1. Suppose stability is not 
satisfied, i.e., that aj = n; Gi = 1,2). Then for 
some party k Æ 1,2,7ry trz —1 27, while r; S 
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Tk and ra Srpg. Thus 2r — 1 > rg andr, l,a 
contradiction. 

Next, we show that a balanced house-mono- 
tone method M is uniform if and only if it is 
consistent (see Balinski and Young, 1975). 

First, assume that M is house monotone and 
consistent. The main theorem of Balinsxi and 
Young (1977b) states that this implies M is a 
Huntington method based on some rank-index 
r(p,a). If, in addition, M is balancec then 
r(p,a—1) 2 r(p,a) and a is an M-apportionment 
if and only if the min-max inequality of (5) is 
satisfied. To prove uniformity suppose (a,b) is 
an M-apportionment for (p,q) and (a’,b’) is one 
for (p,q‘) where Dja; = Djaj, a # a’. Then, by 


{r(Pi,01),7(4;.b))} S 
mi {Orai ~l), rlajbj-D}, 
(10) and 


max {r(pj,0}),1(qj,bf)) < 


mi {r(p;,4j-1), r(qj,bj-1)} . 


It must be shown that (a’,b) is an M-aprortion- 
ment for (p,q) and (a,b’) is an M-apportionment 
for (p,q’). Since Za; = La’, a # a’ implies there 
exist parties k and / with a, > atl and a; S 
a;—1. Therefore 


(D141) S r(py,4~~-1) S rP_,ak) S 


r(p,aj—1) < r(p;,4)), 


the first and third inequalities following from 
(10), the second and fourth following from 
r(p,a) being non-increasing in a;. Thus every 
inequality is an equation and the max-min 
inequalities (10) must also both be satisfied as 


‘equations having a common value, say A. 


Therefore, 
max {r(P;,47),r(qjbj)} = A= 
vie {r(p;,qj—-1 ), r(q;,bj;-1)} 


and 
mex {r(p;,4;),r(@j,b))} =A= 


min {r(@j,4;-1),r(qj,bj;-D)} 


which establishes, by the test (5), the desired 
result. 

Second, assume that M is house monotone 
and uniform (here it is not necessary to assume 
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that M is balanced). Consider two problems, 
(P1,P2,4) and (p1,P2,4'), and suppose the first 
has an M-apportionment (a,,@2,b) and the 
second (@1,@>,b’), that the first has at the next 
house the apportionment (2; +1 ,22,b), whereas 
the second has at the next house (@;,a2+1,b’),a 
seeming “switch” in priorities. Then, by uni- 
formity, the first also has an apportionment 
(@1,@2+1,b) and the second also has (a; +1 ,@,b) 
thus showing there is a “tie” in priorities and 
that M is consistent. 
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The Structure of ‘‘Politics’’ 


FRED M. FROHOCK 
Syracuse University 


Taxonomic definitions of politics are chronically unable to extend class properties to the 
heterogeneous scope of political events, leading to the view that “politics” may be a standard 
cluster concept. Clusters of properties, however, may be arranged around core terms strongly 
retentive in ordinary uses of a concept. Some terms are even rigid designators, necessary and 
sufficient conditions for reference in all possible worlds. The concept of “politics” provides two 
core terms, “directiveness” and “aggregation,” though not rigid designators. Such a core structure 
concentrates the standard cluster-analysis of “politics” on extension, not carrying over to all 
aspects of sense, thus permitting a weak and revised case for taxonomy on nonidentifying core 
terms. The implications of core terms in the concept of “politics” include the restriction of 
research-utility as an adequacy criterion and the acceptance of conventional status for distinctions 


between political and nonpolitical events. 


Taxonomic Definitions 


“Economics” was once defined as the study 
of human behavior in conditions of scarcity 
(Robbins, 1935). Similar definitions, equally 
short and sweet, have recently been advanced 
for “politics.” Politics is “the authoritative 
allocation of values” (Easton, 1953, 1965). 
Politics is “integration and adaptation ... by 
means of the employment, or threat of employ- 
ment, of more or less legitimate physical 
compulsion” (Almond, 1960). Politics is 
“authority patterns” (Eckstein, 1973). Though 
often these brief (and famous) phrases are 
arrived at after thoughtful and complicated 
deliberations, all assume that what “politics” is 
can be stated as a simple exercise in taxonomy: 
the identification of a restricted set of proper- 
ties shared by all events describable as political. 

The single-phrase, taxonomic definitions of 
“politics” are remarkably uniform on adequacy 
criteria. The dominant principle setting out 
what makes a definition satisfactory, even 
good, is research utility. Definitions of “poli- 
tics” are to be judged by their usefulness in 
assisting students of politics to explain what it 
is they are studying. The early David Easton 
was motivated in part to define “politics” in 
order to define the discipline of political 
science, giving systematic shape to the profes- 
sion by giving systematic shape to what is 
studied by those in the profession (Easton, 
1953). Eckstein explicitly endorses the “‘subjec- 
tive interests” of political scientists as the 
source of adequacy criteria for a definition of 
“politics” (Eckstein, 1973, p. 1158). 

A common method of defining, plus widely 


shared adequacy criteria, might be expected to 


generate some happy consensus on specific 
definitions of “politics.” Such has not been the 
case. Candidates for the defining property of 
“politics” have been subjected to withering 
fires of criticism, the hottest blasts frequently 
coming from friendly rivals in the taxonomic 
approach. Easton directed carefully timed 
blows at his predecessors in political inquiry. 
Eckstein dismisses Easton. In most cases, the 
proposed definition is faulted for inadequacies 
of coverage. Almond’s reliance on force (like 
Weber’s, earlier) ignores the occasional sover- 
eignty of friendly persuasion and rule-permis- 
sive politics (Hart, 1961). Bargaining transac- 
tions, maximizing actions, criteria-establishing 
politics, seem among the events not covered by 
“authoritative allocation” (Mitchell, 1951; Fro- 
hock, 1974, 1977; Sorzano, 1977). Eckstein’s 
own concession that symmetrical transactions 
are outside the pale of “authority structures” is 
a glum reminder of taxonomic mortality rates. 

The easy success of critiques internal to the 
taxonomic method entitles one to ask if per- 
haps there is something wrong with the method 
itself. Recent work, drawing on the later 
Wittgenstein, has questioned the possibility of 
defining “politics” in taxonomic terms. It is 
maintained instead (Connolly, 1974) that “poli- 
tics” is a cluster term, extending to a hetero- 
geneous range of events loosely linked in a 
“family resemblance” way though without the 
single common property required for class 
terms. If “politics” is indeed a cluster term, 
then the chronic deficiencies of taxonomic 
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definitions of “politics” are understandable. 
Each candidate for the defining property must 
be restricted to some members of the “politics” 
family, thus permitting critiques on inadequate 
coverage. 

It is both refreshing and disturbing that the 
deep troubles of the taxonomic approach to 
“politics” can be so cleanly resolved. An entire 
generation of political theorists, almost a mod- 
ern history of theory if Weber is included, is 
revealed as wrong, and even wrongheaded, in its 
basic method of defining. Such quick turns of 
fortune are the stuff of conceptual change, even 
new schools of thought. But since new schools 
of thought are often stillborn, one wants to ask 
if the dismissal is premature in its completeness. 
Developments in a number of areas, including 
language (Chomsky, 1972), anthropology (Levi- 
Strauss, 1963, 1966) and early-tearning theory 
(Piaget, 1954, 1956) suggest that fixed struc- 
tures are not strangers to human experience. 
Recent studies in philosophy have renewed the 
possibility of “essential” definitions (Kripke, 
1972; Plantinga, 1974; Putnam, 1970, 1973, 
1975). If fixed or rigid designators are re- 
spectable components of language, then at least 
the spirit, and perhaps parts of the flesh, of the 
taxonomic approach to “politics” may be 
resuscitable. 

The purpose of this article will be (1) to 
inspect the brief for a cluster account of 
“politics” and (2) to suggest requirements for a 
structural conceptualization of “politics” which 
will (a) provide an alternative to the cluster 
account, and (b) reveal a drastically revised 
sense of taxonomic possibilities in political 
inquiry. 


Cluster Concepts 


“Family resemblance” is a powerful tool to 
explain many linguistic puzzles. Originally, it 
was used to dispel the notion that things 
describable with a common word had to have a 
common property, a notion which ordinary 
language does not support. Wittgenstein (1953) 
used “games” to make the point: “For if you 
look at them [games] you will not see some- 
thing that is common to all, but similarities, 
‘relationships, and a whole series of them at 
that...” (p. 31). Then: “as in spinning a thread 
we twist fibre on fibre. And the strength of the 
thread does not reside in the fact that some one 
fibre runs through its whole length, but in the 
overlapping of many fibres” (p. 32). So com- 
mon names need not denote a class property, 
but only a grouping of properties no one of 
which is found in all of the things the word 
describes, 
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Recent cluster theories of reference are 
developed on the idea of “family resemblance,” 
Cluster theories deny that any single property 
can be isolated to identify the reference of a 
name, for no one property can be viewed as 
essential for successful reference. For example, 
if we identify Socrates as the teacher and friend 
of Plato, then a counterfactual situation where 
Socrates happened not to teach or even to 
know Plato would be one where the name 
“Socrates” has no reference; and this is clearly 
absurd, for it makes one, albeit important, fact 
about Socrates—that he taught Plato—an essen- 
tial property when it seems undeniable that 
Socrates could have been Socrates had he not 
taught at all. Proponents of cluster theories 
maintain that a group of properties is found in 
successful reference. No single member of the 
group does the job alone (Searle, 1958). 

Terms which refer to clusters of properties 
are common enough in ordinary language. 
“Lemon,” for example (Scriven, 1959): yellow 
in color, ovoid shape, acid taste, a certain size 
and hardness, skin of a certain texture, grown 
on trees, originating in sun-belt states, and so 
on. Any object with all of these properties is a 
lemon. But lemons may also lack one or more 
of these properties and still be lemons, as would 
happen if fruit growers bred a pink lemon. 
Some cluster of properties seems decisive, not 
any one property. Or take certain diseases, like 
Hodgkins disease, in which a cluster of associ» 
ated symptoms currently constitutes the di- 


‘gease, and no one can be certain that a single 


underlying property will be discovered (Put- 
nam, 1975). Houses, trees, bread, horses—all 
seem to be aptly fitted to cluster theories. 

The language of political discourse also 
seems to have cluster reference rather than 
essential properties. Democracy, for example: 
distribution af power, economic parity, wide- 
spread participation in politics, open access to 
power, dissemination of information, the ca- 
pacity of a system to respond to citizen 
preferences, civil liberties and rights, and so on. 
Any political system which has all of these 
properties is clearly democratic. But the ab- 
sence of one or more properties is still consis- 
tent with democratic arrangements. Or take 
racism, yet another disease with a cluster of 
associated symptoms no one of which is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for the phe- 
nomenon. Authority, representation, persua- 
sion—many concepts of social life are spread 
across a variety of properties, no one of which 
seems to be present in all events describable by 
the term. 

Some have maintained that “politics” is 
itself a cluster concept (Connolly, 1974). Poli- 
ticz, for example, can describe: commands, 
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bargaining, institutional change, legal enact- 
ments, extraction of moneys, distribution, pro- 
duction, and so on. Any social system which 
contains all of these features has a political 
system, though the absence of one or more of 
these features is not decisive. If “politics” is a 
cluster concept, then the efforts of those 
seeking a taxonomic definition are in vain. The 
logic of a cluster account requires that no single 
property is essential for referential use of a 
term, for no property is universally distributed 
in all things we are warranted in describing with 
a cluster term. “Politics” is sometimes a form 
of command (power, authority); at other times 
it is a bargaining transaction; occasionally it 
involves institutional modification with no di- 
rect contact among agents, and so on. All of 
these things (and more) are describable as 
“political.” Yet no common property seems to 
extend through all of them. 

An added dividend is drawn from the cluster 
account of “politics.” If a heterogeneous popu- 
lation of events is describable as political, then 
an emphasis on one aspect or another of this 
population may indicate a value-set with funda- 
mental status, Marxists, for example, are in- 
clined to describe institutions like the family as 
political. Intellectual descendants of John Stu- 
art Mill resist such wide extensions of “‘poli- 
tics,” preferring to reserve the term for more 
formal government actions (occasioned by the 
famous “harm to another” criterion). Since the 
grammar of “politics,” or its descriptive power, 
is wide and various, disputes (Marx versus Mill) 
over the extension of the term must be value 
disputes (not linguistic or “factual”). In that 
appealing phrase, politics may te an “‘essential- 
ly contested” concept (Gallie, 1955; McIntyre, 
1973; Connolly, 1974). The proper use of the 
concept is endlessly disputable; and the ra- 
tionale for grouping some of the events under 
the term while excluding others is a function of 
one’s evaluative (moral?) perspective (Connolly, 
1974). 

A tidy package emerges. (1) “Politics” ex- 
tends to events sufficiently heterogeneous to 
set. aside taxonomic properties. (2) The exten- 
sion of “politics” to such a diverse family of 
events provides for multiple “meanings,” or 
senses, of the term. (3) Variation in the 
extension of “politics” is a function of alterna- 
tive evaluative perspectives. Thus, taxonomic 
efforts at defining are dealt a mortal blow at 
the same time that champions of the sociology 
of knowledge are given new life: fundamental 
value-sets are the origin of differences over the 
descriptive use of those political concepts ex- 
tendable to clusters of events. “Politics” is 
among these concepts. 

Fortunately, the package can be unpacked 
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for more lengthy scrutiny of its contents. - 


Proposition (3) can be set aside here as an 
interesting use of cluster theories of reference. 
Proposition’ (1) is conceded: “‘politics” does 
extend to a heterogeneous cluster of events. 
The issue to be addressed here is whether the 
acceptance of (1) requires the acceptance of 
(2). Does a heterogeneous extension of “poli- 
tics” require a heterogeneous intension, or 
sense, of the term? Is the meaning of politics, 
the aim of definitions in the taxonomic tradi- 
tion, exhausted by its exasperatingly uneven 
descriptive scope? 


Some Modifications on Cluster Theory 


“Clusters” are, ironically, cluster-words. Seve 
eral disparate properties of clusters provide for 
a grouping of items all describable as a cluster 
without yet the saving grace of a uniform 
property. Consider the following ways of 
grouping properties, 

(1) The standard, and original, view of a 
cluster is a family of properties no one cf which 
is essential for reference. Some of the cluster is 
required, though it is difficult to legislate how 
much. Racism, for example: a congeries of 
conditions and attitudes, not a single property 
of a society or an individual. 

(2) A cluster of properties may be needed in 
its entirety for successful reference, and no 
single property is adequate. Freedom, for exam- 
ple: the presence of alternatives, the capacity 
for choice, the lack of restraints, the absence of 
penalties, and so on. A satisfactory list of 
properties for the concept of “freedom” may 
group conditions without a common thread, 
but the absence of any one defeats a referential 
use of the term. A situation where, for exam- 
ple, strong penalties attach to certain options is 
typically consideréd to be not one of freedom 
even if all other conditions in the conceptual 
list are present, Each and every one of the 
properties of “freedom” may be necessary for 
reference, though no one of the properties is 
sufficient in and of itself. 

(3) Some one property in the cluster may 
be necessary for reference, though no more 
than one. Legitimacy, for example: charisma, 
tradition, legality (Weber); natural selection, 
chance, trial by combat (Spencer); historical 
determinism (the Stoics); and so on. What 
makes social arrangements, things as they are, 
“legitimate” is the issue in heavyweight con- 
tests among competing philosophies, not trim 
disputes between linguistic debaters. Even with- 
in philosophies, one or another property fre- 
quently rules out rival properties. A charismatic 
legitimacy is, ipso facto, not possidle in a 
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traditionally legitimate society, for example. 
The cluster of properties permits the use of, 
usually, one property per referential function 
of the term. Such a cluster is of course not at 
all. what Wittgenstein had in mind, and may be 
more accurately seen as a collection of different 
interpretations (perhaps even different senses, 
though this is uncertain) of the concept. Still, 
words like “legitimacy” are part of political 
discourse, apply to heterogeneous events, are 
essentially contested at the very highest levels, 
consist of a grouping of properties, and so on. 
They are not, however, standard cluster con- 
cepts like “racism.” 

(4) A cluster of properties may be hetero- 
geneous in the standard sense, but some deeper 
connection may tie the properties to a common 
source. Authority, for example: right to com- 
mand, intellectual influence, title to be believed 
(O.E.D.); legai entitlement, and so on. The use 
of “authority”? may function on a standard 
cluster of such properties. But tracing the 
genealogy of the word may reveal a common 
source, say being an “author” or “original 
observer” of an event (Friedman, 1973). .A 
common origin connects the properties of a 
word not laterally, but vertically. The various 
uses of “authority” do not have an essential 
property, one required for reference, but only 
perhaps a common source, a single linguistic 
root from which the properties spring. Roots 
are not an explicit part of the colorful foliage 
of language usage; but they can, and do, 
illuminate and connect the variety of uses to 
which we put words. The cluster of properties 
associated with “authority” is more under- 
standable, more of a family even, if a common 
origin is unearthed, even though no essential 
property dutifully extends through the events 
described with the word. 

. (5) Cluster properties may be ranked in 
importance (Putnam, 1975). No one property 
may be common, but some may be more 
central for successful reference than others. 
Bargaining, for example: (a) mutual compro- 
mise to reach an outcome; (b) mutually bene- 
ficial returns, equal distribution of power, 
parity of effect, consensus on arbitration rules, 
and so on. The (a) property and the properties 
` listed under (b) comprise a standard cluster 
(none are essential for reference). Sometimes 
bargains may be struck between unequals in 
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If all the properties listed were missing, then 
the event would not be a bargaining transac- 
tion. But, as with standard clusters, we cannot 
pick out one property as always required for 
reference. 

The difference between (a) and (b) is sub- 
stantial, however. Property (a), “mutual com- 
promise to reach an outcome,” seems to catch 
the very spirit (if not the essence) of bargaining. 
It is a property possessed by paradigmatic | 
occurrences of bargaining, almost a stereo- 
typical use of “bargaining” in the language. In 
any “definition” of bargaining, such a property, 
or one very much like it, can be expected to 
occur. Speakers who exclude the property from 
their linguistic accounts of “bargaining” are 
obligated to offer a reason for the exclusion, or 
fail a rough Rorschach test for linguistic compe- 
tence. The property is contingent, not essential; 
for “bargaining” can occur without mutual 
compromise. But property (a), like the proper- 
ty of “striped feline” for “tiger” (Putnam, 
1975), seems more central to the use of 
“bargaining” than the properties in (b) (which 
are not so vital to our understanding of a 
bargaining transaction). 

Clusters (2) through (5) modify the logic of 
standard cluster analysis. The primary function 
of the cluster thesis, at the beginning, was to 
deny the traditional distinction between acci- 
dental and essential properties by denying the 
possibility of essential properties. If correct, the 
standard-cluster approach discredits the efforts 
of those trying to define “politics” in tax- 
onomic terms, for no property is essential for 
referential use of “politics.” Though none of 
the (2)—(5) variations on “‘cluster’’ revives the 
Aristotelian distinction between accidental and 
essential properties, each provides for a surer - 
sense of “defining? than does the standard 
cluster. Arrangement (2) extends necessity to 
the entire cluster; (3) picks out competing 
interpretations each with definitive status; (4) 
introduces linguistic origin as an illuminating 
connection for disparate properties; (5) sep- 
arates important from unimportant properties 
along a contingency scale. Arrangement (5) in 
particular seems to open the door for central 
(though not taxonomic)specifications of politi- 
cal concepts. How wide the door can be opened 
depends on the importance ascribable to central 
features of concepts. 
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veritificationist thesis. Statements verified 
through experience are synthetic, or empirical, 
like “Bachelors are tall men.” Other statements 
are verified by means of the definitions of 
words and so are analytic, like ‘‘Bachelors are 
unmarried men.” Synthetic statements are al- 
ways contingent (they could be otherwise), 
never necessarily true. Analytic statements are 
necessarily true, but make no claims on experi- 
ence (they are tautologies). Accordingly, neces- 
sary truth is linguistic only, never synthetic. 
Such a story, in rough outline, has been 
endorsed by those comprising the broad tradi- 
tion of logical empiricism (Ayer, 1936; Hempel, 
1965; Popper, 1959, 1962; Carnap, 1966). The 
story’s edges, where it begins and ends, have of 
late been treated roughly. Attempts have been 
made to attach a descriptive component to 
analytic statements, extending them in this way 
to experience (Buchvarov, 1970). “Red is dark- 
er than pink,” for example: the statement is 
true by definition, yet also knowable by obser- 
vation and seeming to assert something about 
experience. Synthetic statements, the other end 
of the story, have been given a retentive status 
rivaling the necessity of analytic truth (Locke, 
1969). “Life is finite,” “New York is geo- 
graphically more than five inches from Paris,” 
for example: the statements are synthetic, thus 


contingent, but impossible to falsify in the 


world as currently conceived. 

The blurring of the edges between analytic 
and synthetic statements has been extended by 
some to a denial that any distinction can be 
established between analytic and synthetic 
(Quine, 1971). Instead of a dichotomous ar- 
rangement of statements, analytic or synthetic, 
language can be seen as distributed over a field 
whose boundary conditions are experience and 
whose core is resistant to change or dismissal. 
Any statement in the field can be maintained or 
dismissed if enough adjustments are made in 
other parts of the field. But at the core of the 
field are statements whose retention is required 
for the maintenance of whole sections of the 
field. (“Life is finite’? and ‘‘Bachelors are 
unmarried men” might qualify for core status.) 
At the periphery of the field are statements 
which can be dismissed (falsified) without 
substantial alteration elsewhere in the field. 
(‘The dog population is increasing in Washing- 
ton, D.C.” might be a candidate for peripheral 
status.) The varying retentive power of the field 
is indifferent to analytic versus synthetic dis- 
tinctions, allowing each type of statement to 
occur anywhere in the field, and may even be 
said to undermine the distinction between the 
two types of statements in replacing “‘neces- 
sity” (the traditional domain of “analyticity”) 
with the more generalized idiom of ‘retentive 
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power” (my phrase). 

Arranging language along a field of varying 
retentive power is a pragmatic program so long 
as any statement, at least in principle, is 
dismissible. But the pragmatic character of the 
program still allows for statements whizh are 
necessary for the maintenance of attendant 
propositions. If we extend the general program 
to political discourse, a series of concentric 
circles might be imposed on arrangement (5) 
clusters. Some properties of concepts might 
have strong core status in the maintaining 
sense: dismissal renders all or most attendant 
(or more peripheral) properties unintelligible. 
Such core properties would have a fixed status ' 
for all ordinary uses of the concept; for the 
absence of the core properties would meke the 
remaining cluster of properties incapable of 
successful reference. 

A second look at “democracy,” for exam- 
ple: (a) popular sovereignty; (b) distribution of 
power, economic parity, widespread participa- 
tion in politics, open access to power, dissemi- 
nation of information, system capacity to 
respond to citizen preferences, civil liberties 
and rights, and so on. Property (a) is more 
central than the properties listed in (b) for 
referential use of the term “democracy.” Any 
one, and perhaps some, of the (b) properties 
may be absent in a democratic system. But the 
absence of (a), “popular sovereignty,” usually 
prohibits describing a system as democratic. 
The core status of “popular sovereignty” is 
sometimes recognized by viewing some portion 
of the (b) properties as necessary conditions for 
“popular sovereignty.” At other times, ““popu- 
lar sovereignty” is held constant through a 
variety of political forms, e.g., unanimous 
direct democracy, representative democracy, 
each of which expresses the core property 
(which itself does not vary). 

The fixed status of “popular sovereignty” in 
“democracy” can be exhibited in yet another 
way. Recent debates have occurred on the 
importance of widespread participation in dem- 
ocratic systems. Some have maintained that 
functional equivalents like “apathy,” when 
combined with access routes to power, can 
satisfy democratic rule in practice (Dahl, 1961). 
Others have stressed the importance of actual 
participation for full and healthy democracies 
(Walker, 1966; Bachrach, 1967). None of the 
disputing parties has withdrawn from a con- 
ceptualization of democracy in terms of “‘popu- 
lar sovereignty.” The debate turns over the 
proper indicators for “popular sovereignty,” 
what is necessary to demonstrate that < system 
does have popular sovereignty. Contrast such a 
debate with a hypothetical disagreement be- 
tween Mao Tse-tung and Dahi, Walker, and 
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the pre-existing activity of eating. Constitutive 
rules are core properties of practices. Break the 
tules of chess, move the rook diagonally on 
purpose, say, and you are not playing chess. 
(Eat impolitely, however, and you are still 
eating.) But constitutive rules can be modified 
while retaining the activity. If the ruling federa- 
tions of chess decide to restrict pawns to 
one-square movement even on first-moves, 


chess is still “chess” (though different). Like all 
core properties, revision at the center changes 
many other sectors of the practice (in this case, 
most importantly, strategy rules). But revision 
is possible. Fixed designators and necessary 
properties, however, are not revisable. Water 
and gold are not water and gold if the relevant 
structure is different; and Kissinger is just not 
' himself with a different set of parents. Deep 
structures like chemical structure, atomic num- 
ber, and progenitor are, finally, not pragmatic 
cores but fixed properties of terms very much 
like the classical sense of “essence.” 


Structural Features in “Politics” 


Does “politics” have either (a) core terms, or 
(b) fixed structures (rigid designators or invari- 
ant necessary conditions)? The range of things 
describable by the word ‘“‘politics” is vast and 
uneven. Governmental forms (democratic, 
authoritarian, etc.), types of policies (distribu- 
tive, regulative, maximizing, ethical, etc.), types 
of goods (public, competitive), locus forms 
(governing, responses to governing), policies 
and laws merged with practices (assigning roles 
and offices, changing the rules of the game, 
altering the conditions of action)—the list seems 
endless both as to type and particular content. 
Precisely this heterogeneity is the bane of 
taxonomic “definitions” of politics and the 
strength of claims for cluster-analysis in politi- 
cal discourse. We have seen, however, that 
structural features can sometimes be found in 
what appear to be clusters (and no more) of 
properties. If structures can. be located in 
“lemons” and “democracy,” perhaps something 
reasonably fixed in “politics” can be discovered 
as well. 

Core terms seem to be characterized by 
three conditions. (1) They are constant with 
variation in all, or most, other properties of the 
term. (2) When they change, all, or most, other 
properties of the term change as well. (3) A 
change in core terms ordinarily produces a 
change in the sense, or meaning, of the term. 
Democracy again: “Popular sovereignty” (1) is 
constant with retentions or deletions in atten- 
dant properties like distribution of power, 
economic parity, widespread participation, and 
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so on; (2) can be changed only at the cost of 
making unintelligible, or radically altering, the 
attendant properties; (3) is dismissible only on 
alteration of the meaning of “democracy.” On 
(2), for example, some properties, like eco- 
nomic parity, have entirely different implica- 
tions in political systems with no popular 
sovereignty. (An economic leveling designed to 
escape the pernicious relationship between eco- 
nomic and political power pointed out by Marx 
and others, to insure democracy, in other 
words, is pointless if popular sovereignty is 
abandoned.) Other properties, like widespread 
participation (or some functional equivalent), 
are literally unintelligible, or paradoxical, in the 
absence of popular sovereignty. On (3), the 
dismissal of “popular sovereignty” from the 
concept of democracy signals a shift in meaning 
to some fundamentally different political the- 
ory (Mill to Mao Tse-tung, say). 

Are terms similarly central to ‘‘politics” 
itself? Two terms seem to be excellent candi- 
dates for core location: (1) the sense in which 
politics denotes agents acting on one another, 
“directing” one another’s behavior; and (2) the 
sense in which “aggregations,” or collections of 
agents, are the acting units in politics. The first 
is suggested by traditional concerns for power, 
authority, in the history of political thought, 
but also describes more modern transactions 
like bargaining, gaming (action in conditions of 
no-authority), providing rational incentives (Ol- 
son, 1971), control of agendas and general 
social conditions. “‘Directiveness” also covers 
human behavior originating in both decisions 
and nondecisions, where the latter can accom- 
modate tradition, habit, unconscious behavior 
in general (maps can give ‘directions,’ for 
example), as well as that species of politics 
emphasized of late (Bachrach and Baratz, 1963, 
1975) where people act upon one another by 
not making decisions which could transform 
some state of affairs. The popular phrase, 
people “getting” one another to do something 
(de Jouvenal, 1963), seems central to “‘poli- 
tics.” The second feature reflects the group or 
societal sense of “politics.” Political action is 
rarely singular, or isolated in its effects. It is 
public in its extension to, and origin in, 
aggregations of people. 

Some contrasts may be helpful. The desert- 
island metaphor makes a small initial point. A 
single, isolated figure is not suitable for the rich 
transactional language of politics, like bargain- 
ing, power, authority, representation, and so 
on. If no one is around on the island to “get” 
to do things, the political terms are not 
referential. The more interesting use of the 
desert-island metaphor is its easy extension to 
nontransactional language. Morality, for exam- 
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ple. The solitary figure may still be a moral 
creature, self-directing according to moral rules 
of self-betterment (Falk, 1963). Maintaining 
mental alertness and curiosity, exploring the 
desert-island fairly and honestly in terms of 
self-imposed methods, keeping healthy—gener- 
ally avoiding the Howard Hughes-type decline 
in human capacities can be a reasonable moral 
goal. Morality, we would say, can be minimally 
satisfied by action towards the self, while the 
language of politics requires, minimally, action 
toward others. 

Or imagine a world (like the one Adam 
Smith imagined) where no direction of human 
behavior ever takes place. Things just happen in 
a happy state of natural coordination (or 
independent movement) with no one ever 
“getting” anyone to do anything. Again, such a 
world has no referential use for the language of 
“politics.” Such terms as “authority,” the 
“state,” . “sovereignty,” and so on, do not 
describe anything intelligible in nondirective 
worlds. Two more points may sharpen the 
contrast. First, the only “political” form ad- 
vanced as nondirectional is unanimous direct 
democracy. Yet this decision-rule is notoriously 
deficient in resolving conflict, or providing 
incentives for action; for it fails to function 
exactly on those conditions which occasion 
politics, the need for direction to settle or 
manage social divisions, or to get people to 
secure those goals they do agree upon. Second, 
utopian proposals for nondirective worlds, like 
those Marx envisioned, typically see these 
worlds as ending “politics,”? once more on the 
quite reasonable grounds that the heart of 
politics is the direction of some by others. 

More formal treatment of the two candidate 
terms, “directiveness” and “aggregation,” sup- 
ports their central status. (1) Each of the two 
terms is constant with variations in the other 
terms of political theory. Aristotle and Hobbes, 
for example, held opposed views on the proper 
purpose of the state, to promote the good life 
(Aristotle) versus to guarantee order (Hobbes). 
Yet both presume agents acting on one another 
in aggregate units. Political arrangements may 
shift from democratic to authoritarian, policies 
may regulate, allocate, and so on, without 
affecting the retention of the two candidate 
terms. (2) A change from directive to non- 
directive social units, or from aggregate to 
singular units, significantly affects all other 
terms in political language. Such a change 
renders political terms, power, authority, repre- 
sentation, and so on, unintelligible, or eccentric 
in character (like a Genet-like play about 
isolated “authority” figures with no one over 
whom to exercise control). (3) Jettisoning the 
two candidate terms shifts the very meaning of 
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“politics,” and perhaps even makes the concept 
meaningless. 
A final exercise. Compare the two candidate 


- terms, “‘directiveness” and “aggregation,” to 


other terms in the language of politics. The 
exercise is now this: subtract the candidate 
term from the language, look at the results, and 
put it back. Then subtract a rival term, look at 
the results, and put it back. The question to ask 
in comparing the results is—are substitute con- 
ditions: available in political experience for the 
subtracted term? If we subtract “directiveness,” 
all directive terms, then we are back to the 
nonpolitical worlds imagined earlier. The same 
seems true of “aggregation.” Now compare 
with “representation.” If we subtract “repre- 
sentation” from the language, all “‘representa- 
tion,” we can still have political arrangements, 
for some political orders are not representative 
(however the term is defined). This same sense 
of substitutability seems also true of many- 
other “political” terms, perhaps all. Politics can 
occur in the absence of many terms, but not, it 
seems, in the absence of the two candidate 
terms. The rock-bottom ideas in the concept of 
politics seem to start with some form of 
“directiveness” and some grouping or collecting 
together covered by the term “‘aggregation.” 

The metaphor of concentric circles seems 
appropriate. ““Directiveness” and “aggregation” 
have strong retentive power at the core of 
political discourse. Then, moving to other 
circles, we find terms with less retentive power, 
perhaps governmental forms which express fun- 
damental arrangements of “directiveness” and 
“aggregation.” Further from the core may be 
found terms which can be retained or dismissed 
with diminishing effect on other sectors of the 
language field. Wittgenstein, developer of “fam- 
ily resemblance,” in earlier work allows that 
“the river-bed of thoughts may shift.” But he 
distinguishes between the “movement of the 
waters on the river-bed and the shift of the bed 
itself; though there is not a sharp division of the 
one from the other ... and the bank of that 
river consists partly of hard rock, subject to no 
alteration or only an imperceptible one, partly 
of sand, which now in one place now in another 
gets washed away, or deposited” (1972, p. 15). 
The two terms, “‘directiveness” and “agegrega- 
tion” seem as hard rock in the language of 
politics. 

Are the core terms of “politics,” directive- 
ness and aggregation, also essential properties? 
Is the rock (in the river-bed metaphor) fixed for 
all possible worlds? 

It does not seem so. A more modest inter- 
pretation of “essence” has been recently re- 
vived from Aristotle: essential properties are 
those which are necessary for the existence of a 
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thing; the absence of the properties makes the 
thing go out of existence (Brody, 1975). If we 
limit this understanding of essence to this 
world, as we know it, then the two core terms 
of “politics” are essential properties: “Politics” 
ceases to occur when these two terms are 
withdrawn (though social action can occur). 
But the stronger sense of essence implied by 
rigid designators is impossible to support. 
Chemical structures, atomic numbers, progeni- 
tor, resist human manipulation; thus they can 
be invariant across changes in conventions. But 
“politics” is a human construct, manipulable, 
not fixed for all logically possible worlds. 
“Nominal essence” might be the right phrase 
(Locke, 1969): capable of basic alteration, but 
entrenched in the logic of political discourse as 
we know and use it in our world. 


Some Implications of Structural Features 


The recognition of core terms, or a structure 
in “politics,” has several implications for politi- 
cal inquiry. 

(1) The conclusions of cluster-analysis have 
been restricted to extension, or scope, and not 
carried over to all aspects of sense, or meaning. 
The heterogeneity of “politics” is in its exten- 
sion to events. A heterogeneous extension is 
still consistent with a homogeneous core. What 
we seem to have with “politics” is a concept 
with a structure extendable to events unlike 
one another on other criteria. The reasons for 
the expansion or contraction of the descriptive 
scope of “politics” have not been explored here 
(though their origin in some fundamental value- 
set seems plausible), But core terms permit this 
type of variance in extension. 

(2) The efforts of those attempting to de- 
fine “politics” in taxonomic terms have re- 
ceived new life, though the life form is alien to 
the taxonomic tradition in important ways. 
Taxonomic definitions are completely satisfied 
only with a “‘defining” class property extending 
through all events describable as political. Such 
properties are only weakly realized with the 
recognition of core terms. 


(a) A satisfactory definition of a term sets. 


out the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
reference. The two core terms of politics, 
“directiveness” and “aggregation,” are only 
necessary, not sufficient, conditions of the 
concept. More formally: whenever p (politics), 
then d, a (directiveness, aggregation); but it is 
not the case that whenever d, a, then p. (Tennis 
leagues can be directive aggregations, for exam- 


ple, yet not necessarily ‘‘political.”) Like “pro- ` 


genitor,” the core terms must be present for 
reference, but do not function to identify the 
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event in the description. Thus they do not 
provide a full definition of politics. 

(b) The retentive power of the structure of 
“politics” is in part a variable of the generality 
of the two core terms. ‘‘Directiveness” can take 
a variety of forms, for example, commands, 
recommendations (giving advice, or directing a 
person in the best way), rule-change (indirect 
directing, as a map “‘directs”), and 30 on. 
Aggregations are, logically, collections of units, 
unorganized wholes without particular form 
until the arrangements of the units are speci- 
fied. So the centrality of. the core terms is 
purchased with the loss of particular interpre- 
tation. 

(c) Marginal, and deviant, uses of “‘politics” 
must be tolerated. When a doctor is called 
“politically” astute, when the church is said to 
play at “politics,” when Robinson Crusoe finds 
Friday to give orders (and advice) to in dyadic 
(not aggregate) transactions, the term “‘politics” 
has referential power with only fringe benefit 
from the core terms. 

A reasonable person conceding (a), (b), and 
(c), might be inclined to ask what is left of the 
taxonomic approach to “politics.” A reasonable 
answer: as much as it is possible to salvage. The 
complex variety of political life resists class 
definitions. Only necessary conditions are con- 
stant in this variety, though such a structure 
suffers from generality and the chronic mar- 
ginal use of “politics.” But the core terms of 
“politics” provide an alternative to cluster 
analysis. They are similar to taxonomic defini- 
tions in one important respect: they state an 
invariant feature of “politics” constant across 
references of the term. The structure of politics 
as such can be studied, not the politics of 
this-or-that society or theorist. 

The dividends to be drawn from such a 
study depend on the possibility of extended 
formal analysis of the two core terms. “‘Direc- 
tiveness” is amenable to standard interpretive 
approaches, leading to the open variety of 
secondary terms (commands, recommenda- 
tions, bargaining, etc.) which are linguistic 
correlates of more traditional political forms 
(power, authority, pluralism, etc.). A careful 
look at the secondary language of ‘‘politics” 
may provide cleaner distinctions among po- 
litical arrangements than the broader terms 
current in political theory; e.g., a linguistic 
analysis of “command” may lead to richer 
insight than a study of the term “power.” 
“Aggregation” is suitable for a study of compo- 
sition patterns, in particular how individual 
units comprise wholes and whether holistic 
language is always reducible to, or derivable 
from, the language describing an individual. A 
typology of wholes can suggest formal patterns 
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of social arrangements and reasoning forms 
(Frohock, 1975). Also, the core terms of 
“politics” can be extended into other concep- 
tual areas, e.g., morality, with assurances that 
the conclusions reached will be more enduring 
than an inquiry into surface similarities and 
differences. Such formal analysis, with the 
status of a core inquiry, is impossible with 
standard clusters of properties. The centrality 
of the analysis, and its ubiquitous quality, is 
reminiscent of, if not exactly parallel to, 
traditional taxonomic approaches to ‘“‘politics.” 

(3) Research-utility, as a criterion of ade- 
quacy, is itself restricted with the acceptance of 
core terms. If “politics” is specified in terms of 
convenience instead of necessity, the dominant 
influence in conceptualization is what students 
of politics are interested in studying. It is a 
commonplace that the history of political 
thought, especially since Hobbes, has been 
concerned with the imperative form of the 
state. The emphasis on imperative transactions 
(power, authority) is maintained even as the 
language of political theory has shifted from 
the “state” to the “political system.” Such 
interest can be explained, at least in part, by 
the development of the modern state. A causal 
chain is thus suggested, from (a) developments 
in politics, to (b) research interests, to (c) 
definitions of “politics.” A core account of 
politics severs the connection between (b) and 
(c): just because students of politics are inter- 
ested in a political phenomenon (like the 
modern state) does not constitute sufficient 
conditions for defining “‘politics” in terms of 
the models (imperative, or command, transac- 
tions) which express such interests. Core terms 
express structures reasonably fixed across 
changing research interests. One helpful conse- 
quence of this fixed quality is that current fads, 
no matter how fashionable or historically inter- 
esting, are not confused with the more enduring 
content, and important themes, of “politics.” 

Thus, a core account of “politics” is also 
self-consciously opposed to historicism, es- 
pecially as it leads to the view that “politics” is 
whatever philosophers at various historical 
times have thought about the term (Sabine, 
1939). Historical variability, on a core account, 
can only apply to the peripheral properties of 
“politics.” 

(4) The essential contestability of “politics” 
is qualified. The pragmatic nature of core terms 
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affect the necessary conditions of meaning. The 
core terms may be maintained in disputes over 
what counts as “politics.” (c) The fixed status 
of core terms in the language of “politics” 
suggests an absence of contests over their 
retention. (d) The reliance on “exemplars” in 
the introduction of the idea of “essential 
contestability” (Gallie, 1955) indicates that 
effective contestability requires some terms to 
which all parties assent, a condition the core 
terms may happily provide. 

(5) Finally, that which core terms cannot 
do may be as important as any other considera- 
tion. Core terms are necessary, not sufficient, 
features of “politics.” Thus, they lack identify- 
ing powers in reference. It follows that distinc- 
tions between political and other variables are 
matters of convention, vulnerable to sociology- 
of-knowledge arguments. The conventional sta- 
tus of such distinctions is especially important 
in attempts to mark off political from eco- 
nomic variables. Since Aristotle, students of 
politics have been aware of the relationship of 
economics to politics, a relationship Marx saw 
as pernicious. The restriction of the structure of 
“politics” to nonidentifying terms indicates 
that where the line is drawn between the 
political and the economic is conventional only, 
disputable without substantial cost to the lan- 
guage field of “politics” and conceivably a 
variable of some basic value-set. Recent shifts 
away from the neoclassical view of the state to 
the awareness that economic units can be the 
ultimate directors of society is perfectly consis- 
tent with a core account; for the nonidentifying 
nature of the core terms suggests that the fixed 
locus of “politics” is, finally, indifferent to a 
politics-economics distinction. Who and what 
directs is a crucial issue in the contestable area 
of political language. That direction takes place, 
with aggregate agents, is the more enduring 
center of “politics” as a minimum concept of 
social action, 
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Alienation and Justice in the Market* 


ARTHUR DIQUATTRO 
University of Washington 


This article elucidates and critically evaluates the Marxian ideas of justice and alienation by 
distinguishing between the class structure of capitalism and the use of the market as a mode of 
allocation. The argument is that the social relations of production, not the market mechanism, are 
primarily responsible for exploitation and alienated labor under capitalism. It follows from tkis 
that both the labor theory of value and the marginal theory of productivity, as theories of the 
market, are consistent with the Marxian theory of exploitation. An additional implication is that 
market socialism, the use of market arrangements against the background of socialist productive 
relations, is not only compatible with, but required by, the values that define a socialist society. 


“Communists preach no morality at all,” say 
Marx and Engels (1964a, p. 267), but if the 
latter fail to preach morality, or lack an ethical 
theory, they steadfastly display an ethical sense 
or commitment which, as Ollman indicates 
(1971, Ch. 4), is “internal” to their explanation 
of capitalist reality. My aim in this article is to 
elucidate Marx’s sense of justice in more ex- 
plicitly theoretical terms and to critically evalu- 
ate the Marxian ideas of justice and alienation 
by distinguishing between the class structure of 
capitalism and the use of the market as a mode 
of resource allocation. My basic argument is 
that the social relations of production, not the 
market mechanism, are primarily responsible 
for exploitation and alienated labor under 
capitalism, 

I begin by focusing on relevant aspects of 
the recent Cambridge controversies in the the- 
ory of capital. This allows me to show that 
neither labor nor marginal theories of the 
market count as theories of exploitation. Fol- 
lowing Lange (1968), I derive the Marxian 
conception of exploitation from an account of 
the class structure of bourgeois society, a 
conception independent of the truth or falsity 
of the labor theory of value. Next, I bring out 
the ethical assumptions underlying Marx’s the- 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the 1976 APSA meetings, Chicago, Illinois. An earlier 
draft was also presented to the Colloquium in Social 
Theory, a part of the Social Theory Program at the 
University of Washington. I am indebted to the 
discussion of colloquium participants, as well as for 
helpful comments offered by anonymous reviewers of 
the American Political Science Review. Thanks also to 
V. V. Svacek, University of Toronto, whose antago- 
nism to the idea of the market prompted my interest 
in writing this paper. 


ory of exploitation and show them to rest on a 
sense of justice comprised of compensatory and 
egalitarian principles. Having demonstrated that 
the market, as an allocative device, is perfectly 
compatible with these principles, I move to 
argue that market socialism—the use of market 
arrangements against the background of social- 
ist productive relations—is required by these 
principles. This line of argument calls into 
question the consistency of Marx’s sense of 
justice, on the, one hand, and his uryielding 
opposition to the market, on the other, and 
resolves the inconsistency in favor of the 
market. Finally, I locate the source of Marx’s 
antagonism to the market in his theory of 
alienation and deal with the claims that (a) 
market efficiency must necessarily conflict with 
unalienated labor, and (b) “commodity fetish- 
ism” as a form of alienation need be a result of 
commodity-producing labor. I maintain that 
the first claim is false and, incidenta_ly, non- 
Marxist, and that insofar as Marx attributes 
alienation to the market, he fails to make good 
on his theory of “commodity fetishism.” My 
article emerges, then, as both an account of 
Marx’s sense of justice and a defense of market 
socialism. 


The Marxian Sense of Justice 
and the Market System 


Cambridge Controversies. In her Essay on Marx- 
ian Economics, Joan Robinson draws a distinc- 
tion between the productivity of capital goods 
and the productive contribution of capitalists: 
“Whether we choose to say that capital is 
productive or that capital is necessary to make 
labor productive, is not a matter of much 
importance. What is important to say is that 
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owning capital is not a productive activity” 
(Robinson, 1966, p. 18). Since characterized as 
a touchstone of the “Cambridge controversy,” 
this elementary distinction brings together neat- 
ly the composite features of the Marxist idea of 
exploitation and lays bare the reasoning, not 
often explicitly couched by Marx and Engels, 
standing behind the Marxian sense of distribu- 
tive justice. The Cambridge controversies in the 
theory of capital bear on the distributive issue 
by focusing on the inability of neoclassical 
marginal theory to account for profit as the 
marginal product of capital. The neoclassicists 
have it that the rate of profit is the “equiva- 
lent” of the marginal product of capital. But 
this cannot be the case because, as two Canta- 
brigian critics put it, “it is necessary to know 
the rate of profit in order to aggregate capital 
into a single quantity to determine the effect 
on output of varying it by a unit amount, i.e., 
its marginal rate of return’. (Hunt and 
Schwartz, 1971, p. 19). In other words, “‘at- 
tempts to relate the return to capital to its 
contribution are based on circular reasoning, 
since it is impossible to conceive of a quantity 
of capital independent of the profit rate” 
(Lebowitz, 1974, p. 387). Hunt and Schwartz 
elicit the likely conclusion that the distribution 
of the wage and profit shares of total income 
must be determined by something other than 
capital’s marginal productivity, e.g., by the 
distribution of relative market power or con- 
flict between workers and owners (1971, p. 20; 
also see Hunt and Sherman, 1972, p. 41). And 
Lebowitz, seeing the connection between the 
demise of the marginal explanation and the 
neoclassical “justification” of income distribu- 
tion, delivers the upshot: “the theoretical nexus 
between the returns to the owner of capital and 
the contribution of means of production has 
been shattered” (1974, p. 387). After all, if it 
makes no conceptual sense to assert that the 
level of the rate of profit is calculable as the 
return to capital investment, then how can it be 
claimed that the owners of capital merit their 
income as a consequence of their investment? 

The force of this criticism should not be 
underestimated, but the general point estab- 
lished by Robinson in the quotation cited 
above strikes deeper. For it suggests that even if 
the marginalists could make good on their 
argument, and apparently their argument holds 


- 1Paul Samuelson, for example, wishes to leave it to 
“the citizenry to ultimately decide moral issues” and, 
presumably, he hopes the “citizenry” defaults to the 
“expert” in the matter of “pointing out the feasible 
alternatives and the true costs that may be involved in 
different decisions” (1964, p. 8). 
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in very special cases (cf. Nell, 1972a, p. 13), the 
critical point about income distribution would 
still stand firm. It does not follow that because 
capital, understood as “capital goods” (pro- 
duced means of production) or as a “fund of 
value” (the value of property), is productive, 
that the owners of capital (defined in either 
sense) deserve their profit income. Additional 
argument is required to demonstrate that, and 
it is here that the neoclassicists have virtually 
nothing to say. Indeed, modern neoclassicists 
delight in saying nothing explicit about the 
issue of distributive justice, an issue they locate 
outside of their “scientific” purview and place 


` instead in the realm of ethics and value judg- 


ments.! But if the neoclassicists refrain from 
dealing openly with the ethical issue, they 
nonetheless proceed to explain the world in 
such a way that cultivates an evaluative atti- 
tude, and it is precisely its implicit defense of 
capitalist inequality that prompts Marxists to 
dub neoclassical theory a species of “vulgar 
economy,” a mode of analysis that paints a 
distorted picture of capitalism as the best of all 
possible worlds. Certainly one of the reasons 
that the neoclassicists want to save the idea of 
the marginal productivity of capital is that they 
believe the answer to key ethical questions 
turns on its truth or falsity. 

The ethical issue at hand is: do capitalists 
deserve their profit income as a consequence of 
their owning capital? The answer must be “no,” 
and not just because the marginalists’ theory 
has been riddled by its Cantabrigian critics. 
Remember that marginal theory purports to 
explain the distribution of income in the 
capitalist market as a species of exchange 
according to which each productive factor 
contributes to production. This explanation 
suggests, but does not constitute, an ethical 
justification, so that even if the theory were 
true it would not follow that the owners of 
capital deserve their profit income. In the same 
way, the labor theory of value purports to 
explain distribution under. capitalism according 
to which labor is ultimately the only productive 
factor; profit income is the surplus yielded by 
the labor factor and its size depends on the 
class struggle in both its economic and political 
dimensions. But even if the labor theory of 
value were true, while it suggests where an 
ethical argument might lie, it does not consti- 
tute one. It is logically possible for the labor 
theory of value to hold true and for the 
defenders of capitalist inequality to maintain 
their defenses. Someone could agree that the 
value of commodities is determined by socially 
necessary labor but go on to argue that people 
should be rewarded according to some political- 
ly designed distributive scheme, or according to 
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“duck,” religious scripture, or a veriety of other 
distributive criteria. There is a sense in which 
the controversies in the theory of capital and 
the labor theory of value, relating as they do to 
explanatory theories, cannot resolve the contro- 
versies surrounding the ethical issue of distribu- 
tive justice. To repeat, the explanatory theories 
bear on theories of distributive justice, but the 
former do not contain sufficient information to 
imply ethical conclusions. 


Labor Theory of Value Not a Theory of 
Exploitation. This point deserves expansion 
since it is mistakenly assumed by many Marx- 
ists and neoclassicists that the Marxian theory 
of exploitation stands on the truth of the labor 
theory of value. On the Marxist side: “the 
Marxian doctrine of surplus value is based ... 
on his teaching of value. That is why it is 
important to keep the Marxian theory of value 
free from all distortion, because the theory of 
exploitation is built on it” (Lecntiev, n.d., p. 
89). From a non-Marxist perspective: Why do 
Marxists bother with the labor theory of value? 
Because a labor theory of value is necessary to 
Marx’s theory of class exploitation (Gordon, 
1968, p. 137). Neither of these claims can be 
substantiated. The classical labor theory of 
value states that in a competitive exchange 
economy, individual prices are proportionate to 
the socially necessary quantity of labor ex- 
pended in the production of commodities. 
Adam Smith provided his familiar deer-beaver 
illustration to prove that in a simple market 
system the ratio at which commodities ex- 
change must correspond to labor-time ratios. 


If among a nation of hunters, for example, it 
usually costs twice the labor to Kill a beaver 
which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should 
naturally exchange for or be worth two deer. It 
is natural that what is usually the produce of 
two days’ or two hours’ labor should be worth 
double of what is usually the produce of one 
day’s or one hour’s labor (Smith, 1910, pp. 
41—42). 


If deer and beaver were to sell for the same 
price, the hunters would lack the incentive to 
continue catching beaver and would switch to 
hunting deer. The supply of deer would satu- 
rate the market, lowering their price until once 
again beaver would sell for twice the price of 
deer. This particular exchange-ratio, one cor- 
responding to labor-time ratios, would signal 
the point of equilibrium, since neither beaver 
nor deer hunters would any longer have an 
incentive to shift from one type of hunting to 
the other. 

Sweezy (1942, p. 46) notes that for Smith 
to get this result he must implicitly assume 
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utility maximization and mobility, i.e., condi- 
tions guaranteeing perfect mobility so that the 
hunters can freely maximize their advantages. 
But in order for the labor theory to work, 
additional assumptions are required, including 
at least the following. First, labor must be 
treated as a cost; only if individuals are com- 
pensated for their labor will they be moved to 
expend it. Second, and more importantly, the 
proviso must be included that commodities 
ought to exchange at prices proporticnal to 
labor-time embodied in them. One beaver ex- 
changes for two deer not because it is “natu- 
tal,” but because the hunters are operating on 
the belief that they should be compensated in 
proportion to labor expended. Exchange is a 
matter of social convention incorporating a 
complex corpus of beliefs about rights, obliga- 
tions, fairness, etc., and certain distributive 
principles must therefore be included as a 
presupposition of the labor theory of value. 
This does not make the labor theory a concep- 
tion of the “just price,” as opposed to a theory 
of markets, as claimed by Joan Rcbinson 
(1962, p. 29; 1973; p. 20), but it does mean 
that the theory can work only if the economic 
actors whose behavior the theory seeks to 
explain adopt the distributive maxim “to each 
according to labor expended.” The theory, 
then, does not propose any first-order norma- 
tive recommendation (the theorist nezd not 
advocate any distributive principles), but it 
does assume that those whose activity is up for 
explanation do adopt distributive principles of 
the specified kind. It is the task of a theory of 
justice, not the labor theory of value or the 
marginal theory of productivity, to assess these 
operative distributive principles morally. Recog- 
nizing this distinction between normative and 
explanatory theories, Oskar Lange emphasizes 
the point that “the fact of exploitation can also 
be deduced without the help of ‘the labor 
theory of value” (1968, p. 77). He bares the 
exploitative character of capitalist institutions 
while adhering simultaneously to the marginal 
theory of productivity. 


If interest is explained by the marginal produc- 
tivity of capital, it is only because the workers 
do not-own the capital they work with that 
interest is the personal income of a separate 
class of people. If interest is regarded as due to 
a higher valuation of present than future goods 
it is only because workers do not possess the 
subsistence fund enabling them to wait until 
the commodities they produce are ready that 
the capitalist advancing it to the workers gets 
the interest as his personal income. Just as in 
Marx’s case it is because the workers do not 
possess the means of production that the 
surplus value is pocketed by the capitalist 
(Lange, 1968, p. 78). Š 
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Exploitation Results from Class Structure. As 
theories of the market, both the labor and 
marginal accounts are consistent with the Marx- 
jan theory of exploitation. This is so because 
what makes capitalism exploitative is not the 
market mechanism per se, but the unique class 
features of its social environment, i.e., the 
‘institutional datum” that separates labor from 
capital, subordinates labor to capital, and lo- 
cates economic and political power in the hands 
of the owners of the means of production. 

Marx distinguishes between simple com- 
modity production and commodity production 
under capitalism. In the former, production and 
allocation of commodities are regulated by the 
market, but since each producer possesses and 
works with his/her own means of production, 
labor power is not itself a market commodity. 
Exchange-values and the prices which approxi- 
mate them are determined by socially necessary 
labor and competition between buyers and 
sellers, and these prices determine how indi- 

' viduals allocate their work among various kinds 
of production. The market is self-regulating in 
that competitive prices select the goods to be 
produced and allocate resources to their pro- 
duction in such a way that there would be no 
way to improve upon the resulting economic 
configuration (for elaboration, see Mandel, 
1968, Ch. 2; Sweezy, 1942, pp. 45—47; O’Con- 
nor, 1976, pp. 60—63). 

The central identifying feature of a capitalist 
market system is the separation of labor and 
capital and the coincident subordination of 
workers to capitalists (cf. Marx, 1906, Vol. 3, 
p. 1025; Dobb, 1947, p. 7). Besides possessing a 
quantitative dimension, capital is an historically 
specific social relation in which ownership 
confers and solidifies domination of owners 
over workers who have been deprived of free 
access to the means of making a living. In a 
capitalist market system, where labor-power 
assumes the form of an alienable commodity 
which workers are compelled to sell to capital- 
ists, the market functions to facilitate exploita- 
tion. It does so by automatically and continu- 
ously transferring from wage workers to capital- 
ists the surplus created by productive labor. 
Given the separation of labor and capital, the 
market provides the means whereby capitalists 

„are able to take systematic advantage of work- 
ers. It is not, however, the market per se that 
involves exploitation, but rather the use of the 
market against the background of the class 
relations peculiar to capitalism. It is the capital- 
ist market that entails the exploitation and 
domination of workers by capitalists. 

What I am getting at can be clarified by 

distinguishing between the allocative and dis- 
tributive aspects of market prices: “The price 
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of a commodity or factor of production is a 
determinant both of the use which will be made 
of that commodity or factor of production and 
of the real income which the owner of the 
commodity or factor of production will receive 
as a result of its sale” (Meade, 1965, p. 11). 
With respect to efficiency, Meade argues that it 
js necessary to attach prices to the various 
factors of production and to final goods and 
services in order to allocate resources effective- 
ly, i.e., if high prices are levied for scarce goods 
and low prices for abundant goods, the users of 
these goods will be informed automatically as 
to how to satisfy their wants most efficiently. 
The argument here, familiar enough, is that the 
use of competitive prices will accomplish a 
Pareto-optimum allocation of economic re- 
sources. But, Meade goes on, prices used for 
this efficiency purpose may result in an ex- 
tremely undesirable distribution of wealth and 
income. This he refers to as the distributional 
aspect of the price mechanism and cites the 
case of international trade relations to show 
that a reliance on competitive prices results in a 
grossly unequal distribution of benefits. 
Meade’s point is that an efficient capitalist 
market may, and often does, lead to an 
undesirable distribution of wealth and power. 
As Vickrey points up in his consideration of the 
idea of competitive equilibrium, this potential 
conflict between efficiency and distribution 
should come as no surprise since the theorem of 
optimal competition “takes no account of the 
distribution of income and an allocation of 
resources would be considered to satisfy this 
optimum property even though half of the 
population were starving while the other half 
were enjoying great luxury” (1964, p. 214; see 
also Vickrey, 1973). Following Tawney (1920, 
Ch. 5), we can refer to capitalist control and 
revenue as the price workers must pay as a 
condition of gaining access to the means of 
making a living. This is the core of the 
distributional aspect of the price mechanism in 
the capitalist market system. 

It should be clear by now that the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income in capitalist society 
proceeds according to the class relations of the 
capitalist market system and not the market 
itself. It is quite possible to abstract the market 
(as a method of allocating resources) from its 
capitalist context (as a method of distributing 
wealth and power). To paraphrase Paul Sweezy 
(1942, p. 56), the market does not imply 
capitalism. This is evident in the case of the 
simple market and, as we shall see, is also true 
in the case of market socialism. The market as 
an allocative device can be put to work against 
the backdrop of dissimilar institutional forms; 
its distributive operation is a function of the 
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specific class structure of its social environ- 
ment. ; 

Summing up the argument thus far: labor 
and marginal theories purport to explain how 
goods get allocated and rewards distributed; the 
theory of exploitation seeks to evaluate the 
fairness of the distribution so explained, and it 
does so by focusing on the class structure of 
capitalism. Lange derives the Marxian concep- 
tion of exploitation by “contrasting the per- 
sonal distribution of income in a capitalist 
economy (irrespective of whether monopolistic 
or competitive) with that in an “einfache 
Warenproduktion’ [simple exchange economy] 
in which the worker owns his own means of 
production” (1968, p. 78). Exploitation is the 
consequence not of the market but of the 
differences in class structure between these two 
systems. C. B. Macpherson provides a similar 
account of the nature of exploitation in a 
possessive (capitalist) market society: 


When land and capital are all owned ‘by one set 
of people, there is a permanent change in the 
distribution of the whole product between 
persons, to the disadvantage of the persons 
without land or capital. Since the latter cannot 
resort to independent production, they cannot 
demand in wages an amount equal to what 
would be the product of their labor on land or 
capital of their own. Those who have the 
capital and land, therefore, by employing the 
labor of others, get a net transfer of the powers 
of others (or some of the product of these 
powers) to themselves (1962, p. 56). 


Compensatory Principles of Socialist Justice. It 
might be objected that this “net transfer” does 
not entail exploitation. The profit transferred 
to capitalists by workers could be interpreted as 
payment for services rendered. If it could be 
demonstrated that capitalists merit or deserve 
their income and power by virtue of their 
contribution to production, and if justice re- 
quires giving each his/her due, then the charge 
that capitalists exploit (take systematic advan- 
tage of) workers would be difficult to sustain. 
The Marxian incrimination must therefore 
stand on the proposition that “profits as a 
whole are paid for nothing at all’? (Hollis and 
Nell, 1975, p. 18). As Sherman puts it: “What 
we mean by exploitation is that, under capital- 
ism, capitalists own resources but put forth no 
effort, yet receive a large share of the national 
income” (1972, p. 58). It’s true enough that 
capital goods contribute to production, that 
workers need access to them, and that machines 
typically increase worker productivity, but it’s 
not at all clear that capital as private property 
contributes to anything except the pocket- 
books of the owners of capital goods. This is 
the essence of Robinson’s distinction between 
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the productivity of capital and the productivity 
of capitalists. Profit is yielded by workers and 
equipment produced by workers, but it is 
appropriated by capitalists simply because they 
own the means of production, and “owning 
capital is not a productive activity.” 

This conception of exploitation implies basic 
normative principles of a compensatory sort: in 
a society defined by moderate scarcity, the 
distribution of income should prcceed ac- 
cording to one’s contribution to production, or 
more generally, the acquisition of rewards 
should be contingent upon the discharge of 
social obligation. This principle is implicit in 
Sherman’s definition of exploitation as it is in 
Edward Nell’s treatment of the concept. Nell 
criticizes the well-known introductory text 
diagram used by Samuelson and other neoclassi- 
cists to explain exchange under capitalism: 


The flow of profit income is not an exchange in 
any sense. The Samuelson diagram is fundamen- 
tally misleading: there is no ‘flow’ from ‘house- 
hold supply’ to the factor market for capital. 
The only flow is the flow of profit income in 
the other direction. And this, of course, leads 
straight to that hoary but substantial claim that 
the payment of wages is not an exchange either, 
or at any rate, not a fair one. For Wages plus 
Profits adds up to the Net Income Product; yet 
Profits are not paid for anything, whil2 wages 
are paid for work. Hence the work of labor 
(using the tools, equipment, etc., replecement 
and depreciation of which is already counted 
in) has produced the entire product. Js Labor 
not therefore exploited? Does it not des2rve the 
whole product? (1972b, pp. 46—47) 


Note that. Nell’s conception of desert implies 
the acceptance of compensatory principles of 
distributive justice. The same is true for Marx 
and Engels, who speak of capitalists “ex- 
torting? a surplus from workers, “pumping 
booty out of the laborer,” and living in idleness 
off the unpaid labor of the working class (Marx, 
1906, Vol. 1, p. 653; Engels, 1967, pp. 
98-100, 113-16). Put simply, Marx and En- 
gels argue that, given the separation of labor 
and capital, workers are compelled to work for 
capitalists and, finding themselves in this sub- 
ordinate position, must surrender to capitalists 
(1) their surplus product and (2) control over 
their work lives. This is the dual price workers 
must pay in order to gain access to the means 


of production.2 Do capitalists do anything 


productive to merit this payment? Nc. As far as 


2In contrast to precapitalist societies, this payment 
proceeds automatically, “invisibly,” and without de- 
liberation, since the nature of capitalist production 
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productive contribution is concerned, capitalists 
constitute a “superfluous” class of coupon- 
clippers that has long ceased to perform a 
useful function. It is people in their capacity as 
managers or paid employees who supervise the 
workplace and carry on the business of invest- 
ment, leaving people qua capitalists in the 
position of “pretending to earn” (Engels, 1967, 
p. 115; also see Marx, 1906, Vol. 3, pp. 
449—59). The only labor performed by capital- 
ists is the “labor of exploitation” (Marx, 1906, 
Vol. 3, p. 450). And capitalists are joined by 
managers in this “labor” to the extent that the 
latter have as their task the control of workers, 
a function that “arises out of the specific form 
of capitalist production” and that will disap- 
pear after economic organization has stripped 
off its capitalist integument (Marx, 1971, Vol. 
3, pp. 496-97). “The best demonstration of 
this are the cooperative factories built by the 
workers themselves. They are. proof that the 
capitalist as functionary of production has 
become just as superfluous to the workers as 
the landlord appears to the capitalist with 
regard to bourgeois production” (Marx, 1971, 
Vol. 3, p. 497). 

Marx moves to dispose of the other defenses 
erected by apologists of capitalist distribution. 
The justification of private profit as a payment 
for ‘abstinence’ lacks any evidential backing, 
there existing no discoverable connection be- 
tween alleged abstinence and profit making. 
Marx “had only to contrast the profit and the 
‘abstinence’ of a Rothschild to feel that the 
‚so-called ‘explanation’ required no further refu- 
-tation” (Dobb, 1960, p. 137). If anyone under- 
goes abstinence from consumption in order to 
generate capital accumulation, it is the enforced 
abstinence of the working class. The idea that 
capitalists take risks can be handled with similar 
facility. First, there is a paucity of evidence 
‘that capitalists take significant risks, especially 
in developed capitalist countries where the 
highest rates of profit are realized in the most 
stable and secure (oligopolistic) sectors of the 
economy (Sherman, 1972, Ch. 8). If we opera- 
tionalize a definition of risk-taking, measuring 
risk in terms of rates of success and failure over 
time, we find little evidence pointing to the 
downward mobility of capitalists. The struc- 
tured inequalities of capitalist society make 
extensive movement on the stratification scale 
highly unlikely (cf. Mayer and Buckley, 1970, 
Ch. 8). Second, if the risk-taking argument is 
used to justify profit income, simple equity 
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tends to obscure the division of the working day into 
necessary and surplus labor time. 
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requires that the principle be impartially ap- 
plied. What about risks undertaken by workers 
as measured by deaths and injuries on the job, 
unemployment, occupational disease, etc.?5 
Rewarding the supposed risks of capitalists and 
not the real risks of workers is a very peculiar 
sort of fairness, “yet according to the political 
economy of the capitalist class, that is the very 
pink of fairness” (Engels, 1967, p. 99). 

Having demonstrated the indolent and para- 
sitic character of the capitalist class, Engels 
concludes that “‘the capitalist can no longer lay 
claim to his profits” (1967, p. 116). He writes: 


What is morally fair, what is even fair in law, 

may be far from socially fair. Social fairness or 

unfairness is decided by one science alone—the ` 
science which deals with the material facts of 
production and exchange, the science of politi- 
cal economy.... According to what we may 

cali common fairness, the wages of labor ought 
to consist in the produce of his labor. But that 
would not be fair according to political econ- 
omy....And thus the end of this uncommonly 

“fair” race of competition is that the produce 

of the labor of those who work, gets unavoid- 
ably accumulated in the hands of those that do 
not work, and becomes in their hands the most 
powerful means to enslave the very men who 

produced it.... The fairness of political econ- 

omy, such as it truly lays down the laws which 

tule actual society, that fairness is all on one 

side-on that of Capital (Engels, 1967, pp. 

98-100). ; 


Engels here employs compensatory princi- 
ples of justice, included in the conception 
“moral or common fairness,” to evaluate nega- _ 
tively the operative distributive norms (“social 
fairness”) of capitalist political economy.4 Dur-. 


3 According to James Weinstein (1968, p. 40), from 
1880 to 1900 an estimated 700,000 workers were 
killed and 10,720,000 injured in U.S. industry. Ac 
cording to HEW (1973), some 14,000 workers died in 
industrial accidents in 1968, 90,000 suffered perma- 
nent impairment, 2,100,000 suffered total but tem- 
porary disability, and an untold number contracted an 
assortment of occupational diseases ranging from heart 
and lung disorders to deafness and hypertension. 

“These passages assist in clarifying Marx’s treat- 
ment of “fair distribution” in Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, Marx rejects the “fair distribution” (the 
social fairness of capitalist political economy) of 
bourgeois apologists as so much “verbal rubbish,” and 
though he is understandably impatient with utopians 
who propose principles that have no chance of imple- 
mentation at given stages of economic and cultural 
development, he does not reject the idea of justice or 
its compensatory component (for support of this 
interpretation, see Van De Veer, 1973). The claim is 
mistaken that Marx provides a purely descriptive or 
sociological treatment of justice, that he limits himself 
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ing the transition period from capitalism to 
communism these principles come into their 
own. Marx and Engels see socialism as a 
cooperative social union in which each individu- 
al (who is able) is expected to do his/her share 
of work, and in which, as Engels puts it, “no 
individual can throw on the shoulders of others 
his share in productive labor” (Engels, 1947, p. 
438). The distribution of rewards is contingent 
upon the execution of social obligation.5 

The classic statement on distribution under 
socialism appears in the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, where Marx posits the compensa- 
tory principle: to each according to the dura- 
tion or intensity of his work, from each 
according to his ability (1955, Vol. 2, pp. 
21—25). Marx advocates this principle even 
while regarding it as “defective.” The principle 
is defective when compared with the distribu- 
tive maxim under communism, the imperfec- 
tion stemming from the limited, slightly struc- 
tured, inequalities that result from its imple- 
mentation. Only under communism, where 
there are more goods available than there are 
claims for these goods, can individuals equally 
satisfy their unequal needs. Though defective 
from the vantage point of communism, com- 
pensatory principles find an appropriate place 
under socialism, a society defined by moderate 


to explicating the content of the norms of distribution 
mirrored by different modes of production. On this 
account, “the Marxian critique of justice may be 
viewed as an attempt to clarify the rale of the concept 
of justice in social life and to prevent its ideological 
abuse” (Wood, 1972, p. 245), but Marx is not 
understood as issuing any first-order moral judgment 
of capitalism as unjust. This relativistic reading of 
Marx has it that capitalism is just because ‘it accords 
with the juridical or moral rules and practices which 
govern distribution” in that particular mode of pro- 
duction (Wood, 1972, p. 268). Against this interpreta- 
tion, I maintain that Marx’s characterization of capi- 
talism as exploitative implies that he assumes a theory 
of justice. To call something exploitative is to take a 
position toward it; it is a clear case of taking issue with 
the distributive norms of bourgeois political economy 
and rendering a negative assessment of them. Marx is 
saying that bourgeois ‘fairness’ is not fair. Hannah 
Pitkin refers to such terms as “fairness,” “legitimacy,” 
“obligation,” “authority,” etc., as performing perfor- 
mative functions. To say that something is fair is to 
adopt a position toward it, not to say merely that 
something is commonly considered fair by other 
individuals employing the term. See Pitkin’s critique 
of Weber’s use of the term “legitimacy” (Pitkin, 1972, 
pp. 280-86). 

SWhen Tawney said (1953, p. 39) that “the last of 
the Schoolmen was Karl Marx” he had in mind the 
medieval concern that tied social reward to the 
performance of social function. 
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scarcity. These principles are compensatory in 
that they justify limited inequalities by award- 
ing larger incomes to workers who undergo 
disproportionate disutility in the course of 
working for the common advantage, though 
these inequalities require containment at the 
point where they tend to foster the develop- 
ment of a class-divided society. Only if workers 
who bear greater burdens receive greater com- 
pensation can other workers avoid the charge 
that they are taking advantage of their harder- 
working comrades.© The use of material incen- 
tives governed by compensatory principles of 
distributive justice is both consistent with 
socialist morality and necessary to evince the 
willing cooperation and maximum productive 
effort of everyone participating in socialist 
society. 

Lange’s postulation of a scheme of distribu- 
tion comes close to the theory of justice just 
sketched. Assuming that the same demar.d price 
offered by different consumers must represent 
an equal urgency of need, he calls for a 
distribution of equal incomes. At th2 same 
time, “the distribution has to lead to such 
apportionment of the services of labor between 
the different occupations as to make the 
differences of the value of the marginal product 
of labor in the various occupations equal to the 
differences in the marginal disutility involved in 
their pursuit.” This requires a differentiation of 
incomes since “to secure the apportionment of 
labor services required, differences in the mar- 
ginal disutility of the various occupations have 
to be compensated by differences in income.” 
There is no contradiction here. 

By putting leisure, safety, agreeableness of 

work, etc., into the utility scales of the indi- 

viduals, the disutility of any occupation can be 
represented as an opportunity cost. The choice 

of an occupation offering a lower money 

income, but also a lower disutility, may be 

interpreted as the purchase of leisure, safety, 
agreeableness of work, etc., at a price equal to 
the difference between the money income 
earned in that particular occupation and others. 
Thus the differences of incomes required by 
condition 2 are only apparent. They represent 
prices paid by the individuals for different 
conditions of work. Instead of attaching ciffer- 
ent money incomes to the various occupations 
the administration of a socialist economy might 
pay all citizens the same money income and 
charge a price for the pursuit of each occupa- 


60f course, nothing prevents workers who undergo 
greater disutility from voluntarily contributing their 


- surplus labor. Altruism is a noble practice and is 


encouraged under socialism, but it is not enforced. On 
the distinction between justice and altruism, see ie Oy. 
Urmson (1958). 
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tion. It becomes obvious not only that there is 
no contradiction between both conditions, but 
that condition 2 is necessary to satisfy condi- 
tion “one” (Lange, 1938, pp. 101-02). 


By way of concluding this discussion of 
compensatory principles, I should bring out 
two difficulties with Marx’s account of distribu- 
tion during the transition period. First, con- 
trary to Marx’s characterization in Critique of 
the Gotha Programme, there is nothing pecul- 
iarly “bourgeois” about a conception of dis- 
tributive justice based on proportionate equal- 
ity. Second, rewarding workers solely according 
to “quantity and intensity” of labor is an 
insufficient criterion because it ignores the 
varying degrees of disutility attached to differ- 
ent kinds of labor. Some work, though it takes 
considerable time and effort, may confer ample 
enjoyment, providing its own reward, in con- 
trast to less satisfying work of equal duration 
and intensity that needs to be redressed by 
additional income. 

The bourgeois principle of distribution is “to 
each according to what he and the instruments 
he owns produces” (Friedman, 1962, pp. 
161-62). The principle assumes the institution 
of capitalist property and sets no limits on the 
extent of permissible differentials; i.e., it estab- 
lishes the right to unrestricted acquisition of 
wealth and economic power. Because it is 
precisely this type of property and mode of 
distribution that is absent from a socialist 
society, one ponders why Marx, who possessed 
such a clear understanding of the historically 
specific features of bourgeois society, described 
the proportional distribution characteristic of 
the first phase of socialism as uniquely bour- 
geois. The idea of distributive justice that gives 
unequal rewards to unequal degrees of merit, in 
exact proportion to the inequality of the 
degrees, is at least as old as Aristotle and also 
found its way into the moral philosophy of the 
medieval canonists (¢.g., their commutative 
theory of the “‘just price”), few of whom could 
be plausibly described as bourgeois thinkers. 
Marx is therefore mistaken in his characteriza- 
tion of the norm of distribution during the 
period of transition as necessarily or distinctly 
bourgeois. It can, instead, be suitably socialist 
and constitutes a perfectly reasonable principle 
of distribution in a circumstance defined by 
moderate scarcity. It is not bourgeois because, 
at the same time it issues proportionate re- 
wards, it assumes social ownership and it 
strictly circumscribes the range of tolerable 
inequalities. Thus the principle is rigorously 
egalitarian. f 


The Market and Socialist Justice. Is the market 
compatible with the egalitarian and compen- 
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satory principles of socialist justice? It is, if it 
operates against the background of socialist 
institutions. Recall that the great inequalities of 
capitalist society stem from its class structure. 
Exploitation is not the consequence of the 
market per se, but of the use of the market in 
capitalist society, i.e., a society divided into 
classes of owners and workers. If the market 
mechanism were put to work in a society where 
the means of production were publicly owned 
and where workers controlled the polity and 
the enterprise, the use of the market need not 
interfere with the realization of egalitarian 
norms of distribution. As already noted, there 
is no logical connection between the operation 
of free markets and the capitalist ownership of 
productive facilities. In market socialism, labor- 
managed enterprises functioning under market 
conditions are neither the property of capital- 
ists nor of the workers who utilize them; they 
belong to society. The right to control the 
enterprises, vested in their workers, stops short 
of the license to hold or sell shares in them; the 
purchase and sale of equity shares is non- 
existent in market socialism. It is true that the 
categories of profit, rent, and interest exist in 
market socialism, but these serve solely as 
accounting prices or efficiency indicators, pro- 
viding for a meaningful calculation or rational 
disposition of resources by indicating their 
relative scarcity as well as the relative prefer- 
ence of consumers for different products. For 
example, interest might be charged by banks on 
loans scheduled for investment by enterprises, 
but the price assessed on loans would not take 
the form of an income paid to private owners, 
The same applies to profit and rent. Profit 
serves as an evaluator of ‘enterprise efficiency 
and signals the direction in which future invest- 
ment will be allocated, but profit is not 
distributed to shareholders and will affect the 
distribution of income only if it meets the 
requirements of egalitarian income policies. The 
state under socialism, by enacting a variety of 
redistributive policies stipulated by egalitarian 
values, prevents a situation from developing in 
which income differentials exceed an accepta- 
ble point. Centrally planned taxation schemes 
and social welfare provisions operate to institu- 
tionalize egalitarian norms of distribution. 

This means that the use of market devices 
does not necessitate material incentives dictated 
by bourgeois values. To put it very simply, if 
workers in a socialist society agree to imple- 
ment egalitarian principles of distributive jus- 
tice,” if politics are in command, then whatever 


TIn the model of market socialism, workers would 
agree. I am not concerned here with the historical 
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inegalitarian tendencies inherent in an unmiti- 
gated market distribution will be offset by the 
tedistributional activity of the state. The more 
efficient workers, including those grouped with- 
in the same enterprises, after the redistribution 
policies have taken their toll, will not be much 
better off than their less efficient counterparts. 
Profit making under such an arrangement can- 
not function as a motivating force of produc- 
tion precisely because all workers agree that no 
individual or group should expect extraordinary 
benefits as a result of their greater market 
performance. It is nonetheless true that the idea 
of profit making looms large in market social- 
ism, but only insofar as it informs society 
where an efficient allocation of resources lies. 
In market socialism protit does not constitute an 
incentive to work but serves only as a measure 
of efficiency. Horvat casts some light on this 
point in his discussion of the price of labor. He 
distinguishes between gross and net wages of 
labor, the gross wage reflecting the marginal 
productivity of labor and the net wage deter- 
mined by a political decision consistent with 
social expectations as to what wage-scale consti- 
tutes fairness. “The difference between the 
gross wages and the net wages represents rent 
which is taxed away by the Planning Authority. 
One may say that net wage-rates represent the 
supply price of labor, while the gross wage-rates 
are its demand price” (1964, p. 130). In the 
interest of efficiency, it is important that 
workers seek to maximize the gross wage even 
though they receive only the politically deter- 
mined net or fair wage. In this way, justice 
holds sway in the sphere of distribution while 
efficiency reigns in the sphere of production. In 
market socialism the market is used to allocate 
resources but not to distribute wealth and 
power.® Accordingly, the use of the market is 


problem of getting workers to substitute egalitarian 
for bourgeois ideas of justice. 


STo argue that the market be employed to allocate 
resources efficiently while at the same time society 
utilizes a socialist norm of distribution is in no way at 
odds with Marx’s insistence that production and 
distribution are two sides of a single economic process 
in which production assumes the dominant place. The 
only reason that an egalitarian distribution is made 
possible in market socialism is that the means of 
production are publicly owned and secure under the 
control of the working class. Marx argues that “to 
treat production apart from the distribution which is 
comprised in it, is plainly an idle abstraction,” and he 
derides the “Snsipidity of the economists who treat 
production as an eternal truth and banish history to 
the domain of distribution” (1904, p. 286). For Marx, 
“distribution is itself a product of production ... 
since the definite manner of participation in produc- 
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perfectly compatible with the egalitarian and 
compensatory principles of socialist justice. Of 
course, material incentives of a bourgeois sort 
may be used in combination with market 
arrangements, just as they have been used in 
command-type economies, but it should be 
clear that the decision to rely on-such incen- 
tives depends on factors other than methods 
chosen for purposes of allocation. 


The Market Required by Socialist Justice. It is 
one thing to argue that the market is compati- 
ble with socialism, another that socialist justice 
requires the market. My aim is to defend the 
stronger claim, and I want to raise some 
difficult questions about this issue as it relates 
to the transition to communist society. 
Communism defines a society in which the 
fragmentation of labor has been largely elimi- 
nated, individuals are able and willing tc realize 
their unique capacities in the productive pro- 
cess, and the distribution of goods proceeds 
according to the maxim: to each according to 
his/her needs, from each according to his/her 
abilities. Under communism, consumption 
goods are produced by socially owned enter- 
prises and distributed equally in response to 
individual need. Equal need-satisfaction, of 
course, entails an unequal distribution cf goods 
since people presumably have different needs 
and wants of varying intensity. As Mandel puts 
it: “It is the full development of the inequality 
among men, of the inequality of their aspira- 
tions and potentialities, the inequality of their 
personalities, that emerges as the aim of social- 
ism [communism] (1968, Vol. 2, p. 673). 
Unequal needs can find equal satisfaction be- 
cause, under communism, there are more goods 
available than there are claims for these goods, 
i.e., communism is defined by a circumstance 
of superabundance. Since there is a complete 
absence of money, prices, and wages, goods are 
made available “free for the taking,” which is 
to say that “payments” made to individuals 
bear no connection to what individuals have 
given in exchange. All consumer goods get 
publicly provided, neither rationed nor pur- 
chased by individual wages in a market situa- 
tion. Mandel tries to clarify what is involved 


tion determines ... the form under which participa- 

tion in distribution takes place” (1904, p. 284). 

Marx’s criticism was prompted by J. S. Mill's abstrac- . 
tion of the laws of distribution from the relations of 

production. Mill expresses the idea that “the laws and 

conditions of the production of wealth partake of the 

character of physical truths,” whereas the distribution 

of wealth is “a matter of human institution only” 

(1864, pp. 257-58). 
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here by distinguishing between individual and 
social wages, noting that the social wage “‘fore- 
shadows, at least potentially, the mode of 
distribution of the future, that is, of an 
economy directed towards satisfying the needs 
of all individuals” (1968, Vol. 2, p. 657). 
Already, in both capitalist and socialist socie- 
ties, there has appeared the social wage or 
dividend. Instead of individually purchasing 
education, medical care, municipal transporta- 
.tion, street lighting, etc., these goods are 
provided publicly, i.e., individuals pay for these 
goods collectively through taxes and receive 
them “gratis” as a social wage or dividend. 
“The social wage is thus the socialization of the 
cost of satisfying a certain number of needs for 
all citizens’? (Mandel, 1968, Vol. 2, p. 657). 
Under communism all costs would be social- 
-ized, or as present-day “welfare economists” 
would put it, all goods would become “public.” 
This would not square with socialist principles 
of distributive justice which call for compensa- 
tory payment, but no matter, because commu- 
nist society is beyond justice.? 

If socialism is a transitional interval, then 
compensatory principles of justice must gradu- 
ally give way to communist principles of 
distribution. Individuals in a socialist society 
must consent to the substitution of the collec- 
tive provision of goods for their individual 
purchase in a market. Sherman points out that 
this substitution would be piecemeal. Prices of 
basic necessities would be lowered slowly while 
the government notes the reaction of demand 
to price changes. If demand is fairly inelastic, 
i.e., if demand fails to shoot up as prices are 
reduced, prices can eventually be lowered to 
zero. The lowering of prices and their eventual 
disappearance would be paid for by lowering 
the money wages paid to individuals in ex- 
change for their work, by substituting a social 
wage for an individual wage. For example, 
instead of a worker receiving $20 daily, he/she 
might receive $18, but his/her bread, salt and 
fish would be.“‘free” for the taking at consumer 
goods outlets. Sherman is aware of the difficul- 


IAs the ingenious Rawls writes: a society of 
superabundance “in which all can achieve their com- 
plete good, or in which there are no conflicting 
demands and the wants of all fit together without 
coercion into a harmonious plan of activity, is a 
society in a certain sense beyond justice. It has 
eliminated the occasions when the appeal to the 
principles of right and justice is necessary” (1971, p. 
281). Nicholas Rescher writes: “the workings of the 
concept of distributive justice are a function of 
scarcity.... In an economy of superabundance where 
everyone has all that he needs and wants, the question 
of distributive justice no longer arises” (1966, p. 107). 
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ties involved in this substitution: “Obviously, in 
the continuing expansion of the free public 
goods sector, each marginal choice is a vital and 
controversial social decision. It would be ime 
perative to make it as democratically as possi« 
ble” (1972, p. 342). 

Just what is the nature of this difficulty? 
Simply that the move to communism entails 
not the mere bypassing of socialist distributive 
principles but their violation under circum- 
stances (moderate scarcity) that call for their 
continued application. Compensatory principles 
require rewards proportional to the duration, 
intensity, difficulty, unenjoyability, hazardous 
nature, etc., of different jobs. But the extension 
of the public goods sector impinges on socialist 
justice because it upsets this system of propor- 
tional rewards designed to govern distribution 
during the transition period. The increased 
provision of collective goods in a situation of 
moderate scarcity compels some individuals to 
subsidize the unwanted benefits desired by 
others while it necessarily subtracts from the 
range of want-satisfaction available to the for- 
mer. And to the extent that compensatory 
principles establish just incentives to work, 
their attenuation may bring about a slackening 
in the productive effort to create the material 
preconditions of communist society. Thus we 
are faced with a clear-cut opposition between 
socialist and communist principles, and one 
that may affect the very likelihood of attaining 
the goal of communism. 

At the minimum, socialist justice prescribes 
a market in consumption goods. It might be 
argued. as well that socialist justice requires a 
market in production goods since consumer 
preferences would of necessity play a large part 
in determining the direction of production. 
Further, if individuals are to be compensated 
for productive contribution as fully as possible, 
and if the market possesses the advantage of 
efficiency, the case can be made that the 
market is desirable as an allocative mechanism 
because it best satisfies the demand that indi- 
viduals be compensated at a maximum level. 
But, says Sherman, “a socialist economy, in 
which payment for consumer necessities is 
required, reinforces and produces competitive- 
ness in people every day” (1972, p. 343). This 
is because, according to Mandel, “the continued 
existence of money and commodity economy 
in itself implies the survival of the phenomenon 


` of universal ‘mercenariness’ of life...’ (1968, 


Vol. 2, p. 655). Assuming the truth of these 
claims for the moment (I want to question 
them later), one may justify the infraction of 
socialist justice by appealing to moral principles 
of a different order. Justice, after all, is not the 


‘sole value and must find accommodation with 
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other, perhaps more important, moral impera- 
tives. Crucial to the moral vision of socialists, 
built into their picture of the good society, is 
the elimination of competitiveness, the promo- 
tion of social cooperation, and the disappear- 
ance of alienation. These aims, ranking first on 
the scale of socialist values, of necessity over- 
ride the precedence of justice; only if justice is 
mitigated can communism be attained, and 
only under communism can the good life be 
actualized. Socialist justice may require the 
market, but more important communist values 
call for its gradual supercession. Ü 

Fine, as far as it goes, but we should be 
aware of the profound difficulties, logical and 
historical, complicating the move from justice 
to communism. There is the logical or theoreti- 
cal problem of reconciling the gradual imple- 
mentation of communist principles during the 
transition period with the compensatory type 
of justice advocated for this period. And there 
is the historical or motivational problem, for if, 
as Sherman and Mandel assert, competitiveness 
and “‘mercenariness” continue to exist in social- 
ist society, what would prompt its members to 
execute a program gradually abolishing the 
commodity production to which both writers 
attribute these lingering evils? Each decision to 
substitute public for private goods would test 
the commitment of socialist citizens to build a 
communist society and in the course of that 
construction to surrender the practice of com- 
pensating workers in accord with labor per- 
formed, and this in a circumstance defined by a 
moderate scarcity that fosters competitiveness 
and acquisitiveness! Mandel believes that “it is 
necessary first to see the withering away of 
money economy through the production of an 
abundance of goods and services before the 
psychological and cultural revolution can fully 
manifest itself, and a new socialist conscious- 
ness bloom in place of the egoist mentality of 
the ‘old Adam’” (1968, Vol. 2, p. 655). But 
surely Mandel has put things in reverse order. 
The phasing out of commodity production is 
not an automatic process, but the result of an 
undetermined conscious strategy deployed by 
socialist citizens to overcome the survivals of 
the capitalist past and to build a new society in 
conformity with communist ideals. Money and 
the market are eliminated gradually through a 
series of “vital and controversial decisions” to 
extend the public sector, decisions that cannot 
be the mechanical reflex of a money-market 
society since, if determinism held, these deci- 
sions would be precluded altogether. Without 
communist ideals occupying a dominant place 
in the transition to the good society, the 
step-by-step substitution of public for private 
goods could very well exacerbate the spirit of 
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egoism and envy. Remember that such substitu- 
tion effects a redistribution of scarce goods 
while violating compensatory principles of so- 
cial justice. Whether there is a market in goods 
or goods are publicly provided, their distribu- 
tion proceeds under circumstances of scarcity 
that lay the basis for a competitive scramble. In 
this, sense, collective provision holds no advan- 
tage over market distribution during the transi- 
tion period. 

Why then the Marxian emphasis on dis- 
mantling the market in favor of collective 
provision and planned allocation? The answer 
lies in Marx’s theory that alienated labor and 
the market system are inextricably connected. 
The theme is pervasive in Marx that under 
communism purposive social control or ‘‘con- 
scious regulation in accordance with a settled 
plan” replaces the autonomy of the market. 
The market, commodity production, tke use of 
money, etc., create a “mystical veil” covering 
over social reality, personifying objects and 
reifying human beings, and transform labor into 
a means for satisfying needs when creative labor 
itself should be life’s prime need. Thus Marx 
assumes that “‘the return of man himself as a 
social, i.e., really human being” can transpire 
only in a marketless world, Is this assumption 
warranted? 


Alienation and the Market 


Pursuing a theme introduced in the preced- 
ing discussion of justice and the market, I want 
to suggest that it is the class structure of 
production, not the market mechanism, which 
is primarily responsible for alienated labor. This 
suggestion controverts a contention based on a 
popular distortion of Marx’s theory—the idea 
that market efficiency must necessarily conflict 
with unalienated labor; it also questions Marx’s 
hypothesis that commodity-producing labor 
must be alienated labor, i.e., the theory of 
“commodity fetishism.” 


Market Efficiency and Alienated Labor. Frank 
Roosevelt (1969) has argued forcefully that 
market socialism is a bourgeois idea because it 
sacrifices work to consumption, i.e., subordi- 
nates the satisfaction derivable from work to 
the efficient production of commodities sched- 
uled for consumption. The market cuts the tie 
between production and consumption and 
transforms work into an instrument zeared to 
the maximization of consumptive utility. The 
benefits of work are sought outside of work. 
Labor is “forced,” says Marx, and “therefore 
not the satisfaction of a need; it is merely a 
means to satisfy needs external to it” (1964b, 
p. 111). Marx understands work or creative 
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activity as “‘life’s principal need,” the gratifica- 
tion of which makes it possible for people to 
express their personalities, objectify their inner 
needs and talents—in short, to realize their 
human nature. Further, one of Marx’s most 
penetrating criticisms of the capitalist market 
centers on its possessive individualism and 
antagonism to community life. Marx uses the 
concept “‘capitalist society” not only to express 
his condemnation of a social system based on 
inherent injustice, but also to describe the 
structure of social order in which some at- 
tributes of the communal organization of pre- 
vious societies no longer exist. In such a 
society, at least in its “pure” form, individuals 
become so isolated and egoistic that they 
establish contact only when they can use each 
other as means to particular ends. Communal 
bonds get supplanted by contractual associa- 
tions entered into by utility-maximizing indi- 
viduals. The classical liberals, for instance, made 
extensive use of a metaphor picturing human 
society as a vast trading company with each of 
its members a merchant. More recently, Milton 
Friedman thought it useful to allude to children 
as “consumer goods.” “The freedom of indi- 
viduals to use their economic resources as they 
want includes the freedom to use them to have 
children—to buy, as it were, the services of 
children as a particular form of consumption” 
(1962, p. 33). 

Roosevelt’s point is that the market mech- 
anism, whether employed in a capitalist or 
socialist environment, is biased in favor of 
efficiency to the detriment of humanized work 
and nonalienated social relations. Not only does 
efficiency require an enslaving subjection to the 
division of labor but also it lessens the likeli- 
hood of community by accentuating the nar- 
rowly defined role of homo economicus and 
demanding a high degree of worker mobility 
organized along vertical lines. The very logic of 
the market entails the alienation of people from 
their work and from each other: 


Under market conditions a minority of the 
workers in any industry—perhaps even one 
enterprise—can impose its preferences on all the 
test. All it takes is one firm to choose the more 
efficient autocratic method of organization, say 
by signing a Hobbesian type of social contract, 
and all the other firms must follow suit—or find 
themselves driven out of business. Thus there 
seems to be a built-in tendency for a market 
economy—whether capitalist or sccialist—to 
promote greater efficiency at the expense of 
humane working conditions whenever the two 
goals conflict (Roosevelt, 1969, p. 18). 


So goes Roosevelt’s critique, which osten- 
sibly takes as its source of inspiration the 
insight of Marx and the recent prognoses of 
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social philosophers who still think it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the potential benefits of 
humanizing the work process: Among these 
prognosticators is Daniel Bell, whom Roosevelt 
claims has offered an analysis of productivity 
and work which resembles that of Marx (1969, 
p. 15). Marx and Bell, however, could not be 
further apart on the subject of alienation and 
efficiency, and it is in the radical difference: 
between the two that we can proceed to 
uncover the essential weakness of Roosevelt’s 
position. 

Bell numbers among those bourgeois ideolo- 
gists who have adopted an attitude of pessi- 
mism and highbrow disdain toward certain facts 
of “advanced industrial society.” These facts 
are expressions of what Bell terms the three 
“technologics” created by modern industry: 
the logic of size, the logic of “metric” time, and 
the logic of hierarchy (1960, p. 225). Each of 
the three is the product of “engineering ration- 
ality” required by “the sociological .fact of 
increased supervision which every complex en- 
terprise demands” (1960, pp. 225, 229). Bell 
explains the huge size of enterprises and the 
centralization of employment as a consequence 
of the engineer’s belief that large-scale produc- 
tion, conditioned by the development of energy 
Tesources, is technologically efficacious. He 
then attributes to “the inexorable logic of 
rationalization” the labor regimen so carefully 
worked out by Frederick Taylor and other 
theorists of “scientific management.” Taylor- 
ism, fostering the specialization of labor, the 
detailed fragmentation of work and the col- 
lapsing of skilled labor into simple, repetitive, 
and easily measurable labor (abstract labor?), is 
in Bell’s view a kind of “social physics” in the 
service of heightened productivity. The atomi- 
zation of the work force in turn creates the 
need for bureaucratic organization staffed by 
technical coordinators and headed by manage- 
ment; workers whose skills have been down- 
graded and whose labor has been reduced to the 
performance of narrow and predetermined 
tasks require hierarchical direction. “Under a 
complex division of labor these tasks pass out 
of [the worker’s] control, and he must rely on 
management to see that they are properly done. 
This dependence extends along the entire pro- 
cess of production” (Bell, 1960, p. 229). 

Bell caps his thesis of the three logics of 
modern industry by noting their convergence 
‘in that great achievement of industrial tech- 
nology, the assembly line: the long parallel lines 
require huge shed space; the detailed break- 
down of work imposes a set of mechanically 
paced and specified motions; the degree of 
coordination creates new technical, as well as 
social, hierarchies” (1960, p. 229). 
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Contrast this to what Braverman says about 
the assembly line in his Marxist analysis of the 
labor process under capitalism: 


The chief advantage of the industrial assem- 
bly line is the control it affords over the pace of 
labor, and as such it is extremely useful to 
owners and managers whose interests are at 
loggerheads with those of their workers. From a 
technological point of view, it is extraordinarily 
primitive and has little to do with “modem 
machine technology” (1974, p. 232). 


Braverman arrives at different conclusions 
about the assembly line because he has not 
succumbed to any of the prevailing species of 
technological determinism. It is not the ‘logic’ 
of technology, machines, or modernity which is 
responsible for alienated labor, but the uses to 
which technology is put (or not put) and the 
shape it assumes in the capitalist mode of 
production. “Within the historical and analyti- 
cal limits of capitalism, according to Marx’s 
analysis, technology, instead of simply pro- 
ducing social relations, is produced by the 
social relations represented by capital” (Braver- 
man, 1974, p. 20). The notion that machines 
and “the requirements of efficiency” are the 
determining factors of the organization of work 
under capitalism is actually a reification of the 
social relations peculiar to capitalism, “nothing 
but a fetishism, in Marx’s sense of the term” 
(Braverman, 1974, p. 229). It is, of course, a 
convenient fetish for bourgeois thinkers be- 
cause it lets capitalism off the hook, extricates 
it from special blame, and shifts castigation in 
the direction of empty abstraction. 

Bell’s “logics of modern industry” are in fact 
the logics of capitalism. The centralization of 
labor in large-scale production units has its 
historical genesis not only in the “engineer’s 
concern with efficiency,” but principally in the 
aim of capitalist management to enforce greater 
discipline over a “free” labor force. Pre- 
capitalist productive units, being scattered and 
allowing producers a considerable degree of 
autonomy over their work, made it difficult for 
the capitalist to impose effective supervision 
over the pace and intensity of work. Bringing 
workers under a single roof provided capitalists 
the spatial prerequisite for establishing the 
tightest possible reins of control over the labor 
process. “It was not that the new arrangement 
was ‘modern,’ or ‘large,’ or ‘urban’ which 
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apply scientific methods to the problem of 
controlling labor in complex capitalist enter- 
prises. Historically, the impulse behind the 
superfragmentation of work was the capitalists’ 
concern with cheapening the price of labor. The 
reason for the rapid spread and intensification 
of the division of labor was that “labor power 
{could be] purchased more cheaply as dis- 
sociated elements than as a capacity integrated 
into a single worker” (Braverman, 1974, p. 81). 
The reduction of labor to its simplest form also 
stripped laborers of their power to acquire any 
modicum of dominion over the entire pro- 
duction process, thus ensuring that manage- 
ment possessed a near-monopoly of infor- 
mation and “technique” to execute its plans of 
production. Taylorism assigns the functions of 
conception to the brains of management and 
the job of mindless execution to an increasingly 
subdivided body of workers. In this way, as 
Gintis points out, “capitalists [can avoid] 
workers gaining enough general expertise and 
initiative to embark on cooperative production 
on their own, or to challenge the hegemony of 
capitalists in the factory or office” (1972, p. 
14; also see Bowles and Gintis, 1975, and 
Marglin, 1974). 

There is an intimate connection, then, be- 
tween the atomization of the work force and 
the imperative of capitalist dominaticn. The 
stratification of roles into managers and man- 
aged and the fragmentation of tasks go hand in 
hand, with the former assuming the determin- 
ing place. It is the class or power relations of 
capitalist society which underpin the techno- 
logical structure of capitalist production and 
which come to harness and eventually block 
the further development of the forces of 
production. Presumably this idea stands behind 
Braverman’s assertion that the assembly line is- 
an instance of backward technology and pri- 
marily a method employed by capitalists to 
maintain their dominant social position. It is a 
form of production conpatible with the repro- 
duction of class privilege, but hardly likely to 
unleash the liberating types of technology 
which would accompany the all-around devel- 
opment of productive forces. Not efficiency, 
but control is the watchword of capitalist 
production, and the former will usually lose out 
to the latter in the event of conflict (cf. 
Zimbalist, 1975).1° 
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Marx and Engels explicitly view the develop- 
ment of the forces of production under capital- 
ism as bringing with it the potential to revolu- 
tionize the nature of work. Marx speaks of the 
tendency toward abolishing the division of 
labor in modern industry and recognizes that 
this tendency can be realized only with the 
revolutionary transformation of capitalist rela- 
tions of production. 


By means of machinery, chemical processes 
and other methods, it [modern industry] is 
continually causing changes not only in the 
technical basis of production, but also in the 
functions of the laborer, and in the social 
combinations of the labor process. At the same 
time, it thereby also revolutionizes the division 
of labor within the society, and incessantly 
launches masses of capital and of workpeople 
from one branch to another. But if Modem 
Industry, by its very nature, therefore necessi- 
tates variation of labor, fluency of function, 
universal mobility of the laborer, on the one 
hand, in its capitalistic form, it reproduces the 
old division of labor with its ossified particulari- 
zations.... Modem Industry, on the other 
hand, through its catastrophes imposes the 
necessity of reorganizing, as a fundamental law 
of production, variation of work, consequently 
fitness of the laborer for varied work, conse- 
quently the greatest possible development of 
his varied aptitudes. It becomes a question of 
life and death for society to adopt the mode of. 

` production to the normal functioning of this 
law. Modern Industry, indeed, compels society, 
under penalty of death, to replace the detail 
worker of today, crippled by lifelong repeti- 
tion of one and the same trivial operation, and - 
thus reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by 
the fully developed individual, fit for a variety 
of labors, ready to face any change of produc- 
tion, and to whom the different social funo- 
tions he performs, are but so many modes of 
giving free scope to his own natural and 
acquired powers (Marx, 1906, Vol. 1, pp. 
532-34), - 


Engels comments on these passages in Anti- 
Duhring: 


Once more, only the abolition of the capital- 
ist character of modern industry can bring us 
out of this new vicious circle, can resolve this 
contradiction in modern industry [between 
capitalist relations and the requirements of 
modem industry] which is constantly repro- 
ducing itself.... Certainly to be able to see 
that the revolutionary elements which will do 
away with the old division of labor, along with- 

- the separtation of town and country, and will 
revolutionize the whole of production; see that 
these elements are already contained in embryo 





labor force—to the economic dimension of capitalist 
society. 
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in the production conditions of modern large- 
scale industry and that their development is 
hindered by the existing capitalist mode of 
Production—to be able to see these things... it 
is necessary to have some knowledge of real 
large-scale industry in its historical growth and 
in its present actual form, especially in the one 
country where it has its home and where alone 
it has attained its classical development (Engels, 
1947, pp. 441, 443-44). 


All of this suggests that there is something 
seriously defective about the idea that efficien- 
cy must necessarily conflict with unalienated 
labor. The idea turns out to a corollary of the 
general theory of technological determinism, a 
theory which finds little historical support and 
which rests on the inversion of the relationship 
between class power and technology. Theoreti- 
cally, we have little reason to conclude that 
technological advance and allocative efficiency 
tule out the effective democratic organization 
of work, the breakdown of the fragmentation 
of labor and the corresponding demystification 
of technology, and working conditions condu- 
cive to human well-being and happiness.!! 
There is considerable theoretic appeal in Hor- 
vats contention that workers’ control and 
market efficiency are mutually reinforcing, that 
administrative planning at the macro-level and 
hierarchical relations within the enterprise 
“exert a depressing effect on individual per- 
formers, stifle initiative, undermine the will to 
work, cause resistance, in short, lower labor 
efficiency” (1964, pp. 117--18). Empirically, 
the balance of evidence points to a positive 
correlation between efficiency and unalienated 
labor, although in light of the limited number 
of studies available on the subject and the 
tather troublesome methodological problems 
involved, the question is far from being conclu- 
sively resolved. Yet Blumberg’s extensive survey 
of the empirical literature on alienation and 
participation yields this promising conclusion: 
“there is hardly a study in the entire literature 
which fails to demonstrate that satisfaction in 
work is enhanced or that other generally 
acknowledged beneficial consequences [includ- 
ing increases in productivity] accrue from a 
genuine increase in workers’ decision-making 
power” (1968, p. 123; also see Jenkins, 1974, 
and U.S. Dept. of H.E.W., 1973). Even those 


{1gimilarly, little theoretical support can be ac- 
corded to another platitude in the stock of conserva- 
tive metaphysics—the idea that there “must” exist a 
conflict between efficiency and an egalitarian distribu- 
tion of income. For one of the most recent exposi- 
tions of this view by an economist and Wall Street 
consultant, see Arthur Okun’s Equality and Effi- 
ciency: The Big Tradeoff. The title tells it all. 


~ 
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organization theorists who display a penchant 
for Weberian analysis grant that most studies 
fail to show that cooperative, participatory, and 
egalitarian organizational experiments negative- 
ly affect efficient performance (cf. Perrow, 
1972).12 


The Market and “Commodity Fetishism.” In 
market socialism, workers control the work- 
place, utilize the state to uphold the back- 
ground institutions which justice requires, and 
adopt market arrangements to secure the effi- 
cient allocation of resources. But, says Marx 
(1906, Vol. 1, p. 84), goods produced for 
exchange by workers who “do not come into 
social contact with each other until they 
exchange their products” are bound to assume 
' a fetishistic quality in the experience of the 
producers. Commodities take on an indepen- 
dent veneer standing opposed to labor “‘as an 
alien being, as a power independent of the 
producer” (Marx, 1964b, p. 108). 


The product of labor is labor which has been 
embodied in an object and tumed into a 
physical thing. ... The alienation of the worker 
in his product means not only that his labor 
becomes an object ... but that it exists 
independently ... and that it stands opposed to 
him as an autonomous power (Marx, 1964b, p. 
108). 


The failure to comprehend the world of 
commodities as the product of human labor, 
the inability to pierce the “mystical veil” 
shrouding the real social relations underlying 
the forms of commodity production, has as a 
consequence the domination of human beings 
(“living labor”) by the products of labor (“dead 
labor”). Social relations themselves appear as 
relations among commodities or things, alienat- 
ing people from each other, transforming spe- 
cifically human relations into narrowly con- 


ceived role relations. Marx is clear that “fetish- 


ism ... attaches itself to the products of labor > 


as soon as they are produced as commodities, 
and which is therefore inseparable from the 
production of commodities” (1906, Vol. 1, p. 
83). Commodity production, simple or capital- 
ist, causes alienation. 

Now what of the claim that the market is a 
cause of much of this? In market socialism, 
workers participate in decision making on the 
basis of equality, move to break down the 
fragmentation of labor, and operate as coopera- 
tives on the enterprise level. The labor of 


12For a good survey of the literature on worker 
participation, see Greenberg (1975), and Tautsky 
(1970). 
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workers is therefore not “forced,” and they are 
able to derive satisfaction both from the work 
process and from the products produced for the 
enjoyment of themselves and others in society. 
Labor is not alienated from the act of produc- 
tion because the productive relations have been 
stripped of their capitalist integument. The 
class obstacles to rewarding work having been 
removed, workers can proceed to develop freely 
their mental and physical energies, feel at home 
at work, and carry on a life of ‘free, conscious 
activity.” If, at any level of the development of 
technology, there remain tasks that by their 
very nature cannot offer satisfaction, their 
performance can be rotated, or workers who 
opt to perform them can be compensated with 
larger incomes or status. At any rate, it is not 
the market under socialism, but technological 
inadequacy, which is responsible for the exis- 
tence of such tasks, and there is no reason to 
believe that most work under socialism must 
fall outside the “realm of freedom.” There is 
much to Marcuse’s claim that under socialist 
productive relations and availed of class- 
liberated technologies, 


the realm of necessity will in fact be changed 
and we will perhaps be able to regard the 
qualities of free human existence, which Marx 
and Engels still had to assign to the realm 
beyond labor, as developing within the realm of 
labor itself.... [The rational application of] 
the material and intellectual forces of transfor- 
mation are technically at hand although their 
rational application is prevented by the existing 
[capitalist] organization of the forces of pro- 
duction (Marcuse, 1970, pp. 72, 64). 


Not the market, but class structure and class- 
determined technological misdevelopment, are 
responsible for alienated labor. 

It’s true enough that in market socialism 
workers produce for exchange and not directly 
for use, but why must production under such 
an arrangement result in alienated labor, false 
consciousness, and the estrangement of indi- 
viduals from one another? Even in a planned 
economy, regulated by the “whole commu- 
nity,” most consumer goods are exchanged for 
wages, and wages are exchanged for productive 
contribution, although since net wages are 
politically determined (as they are in market 
socialism), labor itself is net a full-fledged 
commodity. Perhaps the Marxian argument is 
that people must be alienated unless they fully 
satisfy their material and psychological needs 
and that the scarcity of precommunist societies 
precludes this. But then the problem lies with 
scarcity, not the market, and it is not at all 
clear that scarcity implies alienated labor or 
interpersonal estrangement. If socialist citizens 
come to some agreement on principles of 
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distributive justice, principles which “provide a 
way of assigning rights and duties in the basic 
institutions of society and they define the 
appropriate distribution of the benefits and 
burdens of social cooperation” (Rawls, 1971, p. 
4), the problem of scarcity could be handled 
fairly and to mutual advantage, delimiting the 
incidences of competitiveness, envy, and selfish- 
ness. Mandel’s apparent belief that scarcity is at 


the basis of egoism implies his acceptance of . 


the view that most people in societies of 
_ scarcity (including socialism) are not capable of 
a sense of justice (1968, Vol. 2, p. 668). The 
plausibility of this view is certainly open to 
question, suggesting as it does that human 
nature, previous to communist society, is essen- 
tially what Hobbes said it is. 

It would seem that if workers succeed in 
supplanting capitalist control with socialist pro- 
ductive relations, they would at the same. time 
abolish the class basis of “commodity fetish- 
ism.” With the transformation of work and 
other spheres of social life (e.g., education, 
community and political organization), is there 
any reason to believe that market operation 
need generate “false consciousness,” casting a 
fog over the social character of production, and 
subjecting producers to its sway? In market 
socialism, the working community freely choos- 
es, with a thorough and reasoned comprehen- 
sion of the automatic workings of market 
arrangements, to rely on those arrangements for 
the purpose of allocating economic resources. 
The idea that production for exchange must 
engender false consciousness is a metaphysical 
“must,” based on a confusion between produc- 
tive relations and modes of allocation, ruling 
out a priori the distinct analytical fact and 
historical possibility of diminished alienation 
in market socialism. 


Concluding Remarks 


Selucky (1975) has argued that the rejection 
of the market is incompatible with the concept 
of self-managing economic systems: “Any con- 
sistently nonmarket economy must be by defi- 
nition: centralized; run by command plan; 
controlled by a handful of planners rather than 
by workers themselves; based on manipulation 
of producers by the planning board” (1975, p. 
58). The idea that the market is necessary to 
sustain workers’ democracy under socialism 
goes beyond the scope of this article, and it 
would be inappropriate at this point to enter- 
tain an additional and controversial thesis. 
However, Selucky’s treatment of the relation of 
Marxist theory to the idea of the market is of 
considerable relevance to a defense of market 
socialism. He notes that if Marx’s account of 
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the market “had been meant seriously, it by no 
means favors any self-managing economic so- 
cialist system,” and that “the concept of 
self-management could not be either accepted 
or rejected without a substantial revision of the 
original Marxist theory” (1975, pp. 58, 60). 
Selucky sees a contradiction in Marx’s theory: 
Marx calls for workers’ democracy, control of 
the political economy by the “direct pro- 
ducers,” but Marx iterates the need for central 
planning which (to Selucky) entails bureau- 
cratic domination. Selucky concludes that “‘the 
Marxist concept of the market is far less 
important for the whole doctrine than is the 
Marxist concept of revolution” (1975, p. 61). 
Workers’ ownership and control, socialist jus- 
tice, the historical role of the proletariat are of 
greater significance in Marx’s scheme of things 
than his critique of the market, and if the 
former cannot be reconciled with the latter, 
then the latter must go. “In order to overcome 
the key contradiction within the Marxist the- 
ory, a revision of original Marxist doctrine is 
unavoidable. Admitting this we suggest that the 
revision of the Marxist concept of the market is 
less harmful to the whole doctrine than the 
revision of the rest” (1975, p. 61). With respect 
to the claims made in my article, in particular 
those dealing with socialist justice, I stand in 
complete agreement with these comments. 
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Comedy in Callipolis: 
Animal Imagery in the Republic* 


ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE 
University of Michigan 


The political society founded by Socrates in the Republic has been seen by many as Plato’s 
conception of the ideal political community, his Callipolis. However, a study of the language used 
by Socrates as he builds his perfect city reveals an unusually heavy concentration of animal images. 
This language seems to undercut the ostensible perfection of Socrates’ city and illustrates rather its 
connections to the comic world of Aristophanes, whose comedy the Birds offers the model 
according to which the Republic is built. It is suggested that the city of the Republic is comic and 
ugly, indicating the limitations of politics rather than its potentialities. The Republic argues for the 
need to reorient the concept of justice away from social life and towards the individual. 
Ultimately, the Republic suggests that the notion of social justice is laughable and fit for the comic 


stage. 


In Book 7 of the Republic Socrates gives the 
city which he has founded with Glaucon and 
Adeimantus a name. While discussing the educa- 
tion of the philosopher rulers, Socrates says to 
Glaucon: “It must be established that those in 
your Callipolis in no way refrain from the study 
of geometry” (527c).! The name, deriving from 
the Greek kalos, suggests that the city is 
beautiful. The question I would like to raise is 
whether Socrates’ Callipolis is really beautiful, 
or whether its name may be a deceptive 
wrapping for what can be considered a political 
monstrosity which makes its inhabitants ugly 
and fit for the comic stage. In comedy, the 
human being portrayed with hyperbolic exag- 
geration of human weaknesses appears gro- 
tesque. ‘Existing on a plane between the gods 
and animals, human beings frequently become 
in comedy creatures whose concerns illustrate 
their ties to the animal world. In tragedy we try 
to become god-like and fail; in comedy, even as 
we succeed, we can appear to be only slightly 
above the animal world. Socrates’ city parallels 
comedy as it transforms the members of its 
guardian class from individuals with the poten- 
tial for private virtue into the inhabitants of a 
barnyard. The entire dialogue which begins and 
ends with death—that final sign of our inferiori- 


tI would like to thank the Horace H. Rackham 
Graduate School of the University of Michigan for 
financial support during the early stages of research 
for this article, and the anonymous referees of this 
journal for their helpful comments, 


1Standard Stephanus pagination will be used for all 
citations from Platonic dialogues. All translations are 
my own, 


ty to the gods—is framed by tragedy, as human 
beings strive to obtain the political self- 
sufficiency which Plato portrays as impossible. 
But it is comedy which controls the central part 
of the dialogue, the growth of Socrates’ city in 
Books 2, 3, 4, and especially 5. The tragic art 
can make the ugly beautiful; the comic art 
reveals what is ugly. The externally beautiful 
polis with the beautiful name appears similar to 
the wondrous bronze horse inside of which the 
ancestor of Gyges finds death and the magic 
ring which will lead him to injustice (359d). 
Through a study of the language and meta- 
phor which Socrates uses during his discussion 
of his supposed utopia, particularly the animal 
imagery which is used throughout, we find that 
Socrates’ Callipolis imitates the comic art. This 
ugly city does not reveal how best to organize 
men and women into political units. It does not 
clarify the justice of the political system, even 
the best political system in words, but rather its 
necessary injustices. Socrates’ city is founded 
on a series of injustices, according to his own 
definition as it occurs in the Republic. He 
demands injustice to the city’s rulers, injustice 
to its women, and injustice to its neighbors.* 


2Cf. e.g., 519d, where Glaucon comments that by 
driving the philosophers down into the cave “we shall 
be unjust to them and make them live worse lives 
[cheiron zein].” Socrates responds that it is not the 
concern of the law whether one race “share fare well 
[eu praxei]”’ (519e). In the last words of the dialogue 
Socrates enjoins his companions to be just and “fare 
well [eu prattein]” (621d). Women are treated unjust- 
ly when Socrates makes them equal to men and thus 
denied the opportunity to excel in that for which they 
are most suited by nature. Cf. Benardete (1971, p. 23) 
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To see Socrates’ city as the expression of 
Plato’s political values is to disrezard the 
purpose for which it is founded: to set private 
justice within the soul in opposition to the 
justice which the political unit can never 
achieve. In the process of developing his new 
definition of justice, Socrates has reoriented the 
concept from one which may be called political 
or social, one having to do with an individual’s 
external relationship with others, to a concept 
which is internal, relating to the soul. Socrates’ 
just individuals do not become just through 
participation in the polis; rather, they must be 
made to recognize the inherent injustices in the 
demands which politics may make of them—to 
harm the city’s enemies (who may in fact be 
their friends) and to depend on the power of 
opinion over the truth. The beautiful name 
becomes a mask which hides the injustices 
which are a necessary part of politics, even of 
Socrates’ best city. 


Comedy in the Republic 


In the midst of the discussion of the 
education of the philosopher about which 
Socrates cares most, he catches himself: “I 
forgot that we were playing [epaizomen]” 
(536c; cf. 545e). The playfulness of the dia- 
logue is frequently expressed by laughter. 
Cephalus is the first to laugh as he leaves the 
group assembled at his house (331d). The 
laughter which he bequeaths to the group along 
with the argument pervades the dialogue, de- 
spite Adeimantus’ early plea that Socrates 
demonstrate ‘that one hearing justice praised 
should not laugh [gelan] (366c). Throughout, 
Socrates as he tries to show why justice must be 
praised is himself deserving of laughter 
[geloios] (392d; 398c; 432d; 445a; 499c; 504d; 
506d; 536b). Glaucon, his companion in this 
quest, similarly appears laughable, particularly 
when he tries to relate the value of various 
sciences to the mundane problems of war and 
politics (526d—527a; 527d; 528d—529c; 
§29e—530a). 

In the Philebus, Socrates enumerates the 
causes of the laughable [to geicion]; he finds 
them in three variations of our failure to follow 
the Delphic maxim “know thyself.” We become 
the source of laughter when we do not recog- 
nize our limitations with respect to wealth, 
beauty, and virtue (48c—e). By building his 


and Saxonhouse (1976, pp. 206-11). Neighbors 
whose land must be acquired to support the non-farm- 
ing population are injured and their land taken away 
(373d). 
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supposedly beautiful city Socrates is guilty of 
the second offense against Apollo, becoming a 
source of laughter for presenting as beautiful 
what is clearly ugly. It is only in Book 10 that 
the unjust man and not Socrates becomes 
laughable (613d; 620c). Once the best city is 
left far behind, laughter no longer plagues the 
arrogant Socrates or the philosopher who is 
forced back (as Socrates is at the beginning of 
the dialogue) into the cave of the political 
world (517a,d). Only at the end of the dialogue 
is Adeimantus’ request fulfilled that justice not 
be made laughable. Previously, the attempt to 
praise justice by uniting politics and philosophy 
and by making the philosopher Socrates engage 
in the political activity of founding a city only 
rendered the discussion of justice more laugh- 
able. 

In Socrates’ city, laughter, if not totally 
eliminated, is circumscribed. Homer is censored 
for portraying the gods as susceptible to “un- 
quenchable laughter” (389a). The training of a 
good warrior accomplishes control over the 
warrior’s’ emotions—and this includes control 
over laughter. The warriors and guardians by 
becoming divine must not change form. “It is 
necessary that they not be lovers of laughter; 
generally, whenever someone laughs violently, 
such a one seeks a violent change” (388e). All 
are prohibited even from imitating one who 
laughs. Yet, there is much laughter as Socrates 
founds his city, a fact too seldom recognized in 
our awe before the venerable philosopher.3 
Socrates himself introduces comic elements in 
his very language (Jowett and Campbell, 1894, 


3Jowett and Campbell (1894) comment in the note 
to 563a: “The most extravagant and comical ideas 
often occur in the works of Plato. But the manner of 
saying them does away with the feeling of bad taste.” 
The sensitivity which Jowett and Campbell frequently 
show in their notes to the Greek text unfartunately 
does not influence their general analysis, nor Jowett’s 
translation. Rosen (1964, p. 460, cf. p. 464) in 
contrast does recognize the humor in his analysis of 
the Republic, “making the same suggestion about the 
Republic that Spinoza and Rousseau made about 
Machiavelli’s Prince: that it is a kind of satire whose 
exaggerations are meant to teach the opposite of what 
they explicitly say.” Though I do not azree with 
several of Rosen’s conclusions, I do value the attempt 
to look at the satire and the humorous goals of the 
Republic. See also, Strauss (1964, pp. 51—52, 61 and 
passim). On comedy in Plato in general, see Klein 
(1964, pp. 4—7) and Greene (1920). Greene (1920, p. 
101, cf. p. 97) concentrates primarily on the comedy 
of language, the unusual or unexpected metaphor, not 
on the comedy of action, and sees the “injecting of 
detail in a serio-comic vein” as the “method of filling 
the lacunae that are bound to exist between actual and 
ideal conditions.” 
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pp. 116, 160), and in Book 5, despite ail of 
Socrates’ admonitions, the inhabitants of his 
best city, though they themselves do not laugh, 
enact their own comedy and cause others to 
laugh. The comedy in this book is expressed by 
the explicit laughter which surrounds Socrates’ 
proposals for the social structure of his society 
and, as we shall see below, by the relationship 
between these reforms and the humorous re- 
forms found in the plays of Aristophanes.. f 

Book 5, until after the introduction of the 
philosopher king, is filled with laughter, or the 
mock fear of it. Socrates begins his own 
discourse on the topics of sexual equality, 
communism, and philosopher rulers with ad- 
monitions as to his own doubts (450c); the 
proposals set forth are to be taken as most 
tentative. He does not fear, he says, any 
laughter [ti geldta], for that would be childish 
(451a). Glaucon responds by laughing (451b). 
Socrates is laughable because his proposals are 
opposed to convention, as he himself explains 


(452a). Nevertheless, he next proceeds to sug- 
gest what will be most laughable of all: naked 
women practicing alongside naked men in the 
palaestras (452a—b). Glaucon, swearing by 
Zeus, agrees that it would be laughable in the 
present state of affairs and Socrates repeats that 
they must not fear the jokes which clever men 
will make about such a sight.4 Socrates begs 
those who find it laughable not to treat as 
laughable that which is opposed to what is 
customary; rather, he argues, the laughable 
must be defined by the criterion of good and 
bad (452c—e). Socrates, however, has yet to 
prove that the naked female engaging in gym- 
nastics is good. The process of this proof is 
dubious, and it is based on a prior understand- 
ing of the good, the bad, and the laughable, 
since all arguments in opposition to his theory 
are discarded as laughable (454c; 455c—d; 
456d; 457a—b). 

The biggest joke of all in Book 5 is the 
proposal for the philosopher ruler. Socrates 
realizes that this proposal is likely to drown 
him in a wave of laughter (473c), and in 
Glaucon’s violent reaction to this proposal 
(473e—474a) “we are reminded of the manner 
in which the upholders of paradoxical or 
revolutionary ideas are threatened with popular 
hostility in Aristophanes’ [comedies]. ... The 
real solemnity of the revelation is instantly 
broken by the ludicrous outburst which follows 
es. relieving the discourse by ludicrous imag- 


4Jowett and Campbell (1894, p. 225) comment: 
*Jests about the gymnastics of the Spartan women 
such as Plato describes are found in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes (80—83).” 
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ery” (Jowett and Campbell, 1894, p. 254), 
After Socrates makes his outlandish suggestions 
in Book 5 the laughter fades away, only to 
surface again at the beginning of Book 7 in the 
allegory of the cave. There, the philosopher 
returning from the light of the sun to the 
shadows of the cave appears laughable because 
he does not understand the conventions of the 
cave (517d). The philosopher is laughable be- 
cause he is outside society and its conventions. 

The Platonic dialogues are humorous; they 
mock both the characters within the dialogues 
and the readers who are drawn into the 
dialogue. We cannot isolate the famous Socratic 
irony from Plato’s own comic art. Plato’s 
humor, though, is not an arbitrary literary 
flourish. Plato is a literary artist as well as a 
philosopher, but his literary skill serves his 
philosophy, and the playful games he invents 
serve the propaedeutic purposes of the dialogue 
(Klein, 1964, pp. 4—5).5 Recently, consider- 
able attention has been given to the dramatic 
quality of Plato’s dialogues and to the integra- 
tion of the action of the dialogues and the 
philosophic content (e.g., Bloom, 1968; Klein, 
1964; Strauss, 1964).6 Similarly, we must 
study how comic elements frequently expressed 
through language and metaphor appear at cer- 
tain points in the dialogue and illuminate the 
philosophic content. However, before we can 
understand the role which this humor plays in 
the dialogue, it might be helpful to refer to 
earlier Greek literature to which the Republic 
may be a reaction, particularly the work of 
Aristophanes. 


Plato and Aristophanes 


Plato’s desire to use the dialogue as an 
educational device is hindered by the Greeks’ 
devotion to the poets of the past and present, 
the poets who provide values and belief systems 
for the Greeks. When Cephalus, Polemarchus, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus talk about justice, 
they talk about the justice which the poets have 
described for them (331a; 331d; 362a—b; 
363b—c; 364c—e; 365b). Though Socrates at- 
tacks most harshly the poetry of Homer, it is 


5For the importance of play ag a tool for educa 
tion, cf.424d—« and 537a. In the Laws, the discussion 
is often described as a sort of game: 685a; 712b; 769a; 
and games are used as educational devices: 797a— 
798e; 819a—4. 

6Cf. Klein (1964, p. 4, n. 10) for a limited 
bibliography from the early nineteenth century 
through the middle of the twentieth century, as well 
as his introductory remarks (1964, pp. 3—31) for a 
full exposition of the value and necessity of this 
approach, 
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clear that the epic poet does not have exclusive 
control over the education of the young. Those 
who write for stage productions, those who do 
not use the intermediary narratives of ‘the said” 
and the like, are poets and educators as well. 
These poets must also be overthrown by the 
prose of Plato’s dialogues if his new education 
is to succeed. The poets who write without the 
narrative parts can be writers af tragedy or of 
comedies. Socrates clarifies this in his correc- 
tion of Adeimantus, who at first recognizes 
only tragedy (394b—c; 394d). There were three 
major tragedians in the Periclean Age and they 
all receive hostile mention in the Republic. 
Sophocles appears as one who was overly erotic 
in his youth (329b—c). Aeschylus blasphemes 
the gods (380a; 383a—b). Euripides encourages 
tyranny (568a—b). While the three tragedians 
are discredited by name, among the writers of 
comedy there is only one who has such 
preeminence. This is Aristophanes. Yet in the 
Republic he remains unnamed, though like the 
tragedians and epic poets he remains one of 
Plato’s most serious rivals in the education of 
the youth. Plato remains silent about Ari- 
stophanes because of the use which he is to 
make of him, overcoming him by appearing to 
ignore him (Bloom, 1968, pp. 330-82). 

The comedy by Aristophanes which is im- 
portant for our consideration of the Republic is 
the Birds. Here, two Athenians leave Athens to 
find a commodious and pleasant place in which 
to live, one which is free from the tribulations 
of Athens with its plethora of sycophants and 
trials. What they seek, it turns out, is the 
natural city, one which accords with natural 
desires and needs, where one may act without 
the inhibitions imposed by conventional soci- 
ety. These men find their natural city, devoted 
to the pursuit of pleasure, among the birds. 
There they find no money, no private property, 
no servants, and complete sexual freedom for 
both heterosexual and homosexual activities. 
Aristophanes suggests that the bird society is 


the natural society. Behind this comedy is the - 


contemporary intellectual conflict between the 
demands of nature and the restrictions which 
conventional society imposes on human activi- 
ty.” Socrates tries in the Republic to create the 
natural city in which natural justice will be 
found. As the city is founded in Book 2, nature 
[physis] is the criterion (369a—b; 370c). The 
city of nature is Socrates’ true city (372e). For 
Aristophanes, as for the Sophists of his time, 
the natural city is one based on hedonistic 
pleasure; in the Republic Socrates adapts the 


TCF, esp. Fragment 44, “On Truth” by Antiphon 
the Sophist in Freeman (1971, pp. 147-49), 
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sophistic ideas by trying to find justice, the true 
source of pleasure, in nature. 

As Aristophanes’ comedy progresses, one of 
the Athenian travelers organizes the birds into a 
polis. He changes the natural life of the birds 
into a city based on convention, having a name 
and artificially organized into leaders, workers, 
and messengers. In the same way Socrates turns 
his natural polis into a conventional saciety as 
he organizes his own flock of animals into a 
highly structured city with its) own three 
classes. The Athenian of Aristophanes’ comedy 
continues to build defenses and ultimately 
deposes the Olympian gods; Socrates does the 
same in the Republic, establishing the military 
class of warriors and the guardian rulers and in 
his own way deposing the gods of Olympus 
through his reforms of poetry and the replace- 
ment of the old gods with his “ideas.” In 
Aristophanes the laughter comes from the 
fantasy of the episode, the absurdity of human 
beings founding a city among birds, and from 
the appealing freedom from standard conven- 
tions which such a society might offer. In the 
Republic the laughter comes as Socrates, re- 
jecting that which is habitual, tries to found a 
city with animal inhabitants; but it comes as 
well in the reaction to the fantasy of the just 
city, an ideal which has for Plato some of the 
same absurdity and yet initial attraction which 
the city of the birds has for the Athenians. 

The relationship between the Republic and 
Aristophanes’ other utopian comedy, the Eccle- 
siazusae, has been the subject of discussion for 
well over two centuries.® Similarities in the 
communistic programs, both economic and 
social, and the introduction of women into the 
ruling classes suggest a close link between the 
two, but the significance of the link has seldom 
been considered with attention to the attendant 
comic interrelationships. If it is funny in 
Aristophanes, why isn’t it funny in Plato? If it 
is a comedy when Aristophanes inhabits his 
utopia with birds, why isn’t it funny when 
Socrates inhabits his with dogs? If equality 
between the sexes is funny in Aristophanes, 
why isn’t it funny in Plato? Although Plato 
does not intend to be the comic artist that 
Aristophanes is, neither can he be read without 
an awareness of Aristophanes’ literary career. 
There are too many references throughout the 
Platonic corpus to Aristophanes to pretend that 
Plato would have been oblivious to Aristo- 
phanic themes and the uses which the comic 


8 Adam (1902, Vol. 1, pp. 345—56) gives a detailed 
history of the arguments; also Ussher (1973, pp. 
xvi—xx); and most recently Bloom (1977, pp. 


324-28). 
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poet makes of them. Though the Republic does 
not provoke the open laughter that Ari- 
stophanes’ comedies do, the comic themes 
cannot be ignored.’ 


Animal Imagery in the Republic 


With this literary background, one can begin 

to look at the language of the Republic from a 
new perspective. As one goes through the 
Republic noting the animal images, one is 
struck by the preponderance of such images; 
and frequently it is this imagery which high- 
lights the humorous aspects of the dialogue as 
Plato rewrites Aristophanes’ Birds. The animal 
. imagery appears most frequently in Book 5, the 
most comic book, where Socrates elaborates 
upon the social and political structure of his 
best city, but it begins already in Book 1 with 
the dramatic treatment of Thrasymachus.!° In 
the actual discussion with Socrates Thrasy- 
machus introduces a form of animal imagery 
which can hardly be considered unique in 
Greek political thought: that of the political 
leader as shepherd of his flock. Thrasymachus 
finds fault with Socrates’ putative nurse for 
failing to point out the difference between the 
sheep and the shepherd. “Do you think that 
shepherds and cowtenders look to the good of 
the sheep and cows, and fatten them and care 


9 Another possible earlier influence on Plato may 
have been those pre-Socratic philosophers called by 
Havelock (1957, Ch. 5) the Greek anthropologists. 
Such authors as Anaximines, Anaximander, Anaxa- 
goras, Xenophanes, and Archelaus treated man as 
simply another animal whose origins paralleled those 
of other animals. Frequently, it was speculated that 
men were even born from other animals. This man 
studied by the pre-Socratics had no distinctive nous or 
psyche which distinguished him from other living 
beings. Cf. Fragments 136, 137, 139, 140, 172, 184, 
185, 534, and 542 in Kirk and Raven (1957). 
However, our knowledge of pre-Socratic thought is so 
limited by the fragmentary condition of their writings, 
that it can only be tentatively suggested that Plato 
may be reacting to their equation of man with animal 
as well as to Aristophanes in the Republic. 


10Cf. 336b, d; 341c; and 358b for the portrayal of 
Thrasymachus as an animal. The taming of 
Thrasymachus is suggested not by reference to the 
Sophist himself, but to the animals with which he is 
associated. Cf. 411d. In Books 8 and 9 the animals of 
Thrasymachus reappear, recalling the earlier role of 
Thrasymachus as the potential (though far from 
complete) tyrant whose soul is now laid bare to reveal 
the internal condition of what was previously seen 
only as a savage and bestial exterior. Cf. 566a; 588c; 
and 590b. Though the animals of Thrasymachus are 
not directly related to the theme of comedy in the 
Republic, they do suggest the value of focusing on 
such images as they recur throughout the dialogue. 
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for them, looking for anything else than the 
good of their masters themselves?” (343b) 
Socrates, of course, twists the intent of Thrasy- 
machus’ statement and shows that the shepherd 
is indeed concerned with fattening his sheep for 
the sheep’s sake, and that likewise the true 
pclitical leader must take the best possible care 
of his subjects. By introducing the shepherd 
model, Thrasymachus is going back at least as 
far as the Homeric formula where the expres- 
sion poimné laén, the flock of the people, 
entailed within it the concept of the ruler as 
shepherd .!! 

The shepherd imagery which appears else- 
where to describe the political relation of ruler 
to subject, however, is not the central image of 
the Republic. On two occasions the city is 
described as the flock protected by the shep- 
herd and his dogs (416a and 440d). In the latter 
instance it is Glaucon who establishes the 
analogy, to which Socrates replies: “You under- 
stand well whatI wish to say.” But it is not 
within the benevolent shepherd model that the 
best city of the Republic is discussed. If it were, 
we might have no cause to see anything unusual 
in the animal imagery. Shepherd imagery in the 
Republic appears in terms alien to the tradition- 
al picture of stability and protection. Concern 
in each case is expressed about the shepherds’ 
ability to restrain their dogs from harming the 
sheep which they are tending. Such problems 
are not inherent in the traditional model. The 
variation on this theme must call attention to 
the peculiarities of Socrates’ use of these animal 
images. 

In the sections of the dailogue which do not 


‘deal with the ideal city, the political world is 


described in animal terms as well, with de- 
cisively derogatory connotations. The philoso- 
pher in the city is compared to a man who has 
fallen among “wild beasts” and who is unable 
to withstand their savagery (496d). In another 
parable, the demos, the core population of the 
democratic state, is compared to a wild beast 


- which must be petted and accommodated so as 


to make it most pliable (493a—c). The images 
of a savage political community, emphasizing 
the bestiality of the ignorant men who com- 
prise and rule this community, underscore 
Socrates’ disdain for conventional politics. But 
when he turns his own city into a community 
of animals we find that the difference between 
this polis and the one which is soon to kill him 
is not the quality of the human being, the 


11Louis (1945, p. 162) counts 41 instances of this 
phrase in the Iliad and 10 in the Odyssey. He also cites 
Hesjod’s Theogony 1000 and Euripides’ Suppliants 
191. 
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anthropos, who inhabits it, but merely in the 
distinction between the tame and the wild 
beast. 
The founding of the just city begins in Book 
2 and almost immediately the barnyard imagery 
intrudes. The first city, the true city, is one 
founded on needs, egoism, specialization, and 
craft. It is a city of human beings performing 
that task for which they are most suited by 
nature. It is a city in which pleasures are 
defined by the straw mat to sleep on, toasted 
acorns, and a life spent in peace. It is, as 
Glaucon phrases it, “a city of swine” (372d) 
whose inhabitants Socrates “fattens.” The word 
used for fattening [chortazein] is one properly 
applied to cattle who are being fattened in a 
stall, not to human beings who may be fed, but 
usually are not fattened as though for slaughter 
(Jowett and Campbell, 1894, p. 87; Liddell and 
Scott, 1968: ad loc.).!2 
The fevered city of luxuries, which emerges 
as the result of Glaucon’s outburst, includes 
meat as well as fodder. It is here that we find 
animal behavior providing a model for human 
behavior. The second city requires more land 
than the first and needs protection from for- 
eigners who desire its luxurizs. Thus, the 
military class, the warriors, are introduced and 
in order to understand their prospective natures 
and functions, we turn to animals, particularly 
_ dogs and horses. The imagery begins as Socrates 
says to Glaucon: “Do you think that there is 
any difference in nature between a well-bred 
[gennaion}13 puppy and a well-born youth 
with regard to guarding?” (375a)!4 Glaucon, 
not always so ready to follow Socrates’ lead 
this early in the dialogue, asks what Socrates 
means to say. Socrates explains: ‘Well, surely it 
is necessary for both of them to have a sharp 
sense [aisthésin] and be nimble at pursuing 
what they perceive, and furthermore be strong, 
if it is necessary to do battle with what they 
have caught” (375a). Aisthésis has a special use 
in hunting where it indicates particularly the 
dog’s ability to pick up the scent of the pursued 
animal (Jowett and Campbell, 1894, p. 93). 


12CF, 586a for the only other use of this term in 
Plato. Here it refers explicitly to animals, as Socrates 
describes those who live in a world of false pleasure 
“in the manner of cattle, always looking down with 
their heads towards the earth and the table, they eat, 
are fattened [chortazomenoi] and mate.” 


13¢ennaios connotes nobility of breeding and is 
usually applied to humans, but Liddell and Scott 
(1961: ad loc.) citing Plato say that it can also be used 
for animals. 


14 Adam (1902, Vol. 1, p. 106) suggests that a play 
on skulax (puppy) and phulax (guard) is intended. 
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Glaucon accepts this analogy and therewith the 
analogy between puppies and youths, From 
now on Socrates can freely use these analogies 
with Glaucon to carry forth the discussion. 

The next question relies on the undisputed 
assumptions of the analogy. Socrates is enxious 
that his warriors be brave. “Is the one lacking 
spirit whether a horse or a dog or any other 
animal likely to be brave [andreios]?” (375a) 
Andreios, the Greek word for masculine cour- 
age, entails within it the traditional, aristocratic 
conception of virtue. It was the military heroes 
of the past, the brave men who stood on either 
side of the Trojan walls in Homer’s epics, who 
had offered the Greeks their models of virtue 
until this time. Now these men are equated to 
noble puppies, dogs, or horses—hardly images 
which call to mind the greatness of an Achilles 
or a Hector. When the heroes of the Nied were 
compared to animals it was to lions or boars, 
animals which symbolized power and vio- 
lence.15 

The analogy with puppies continues to serve 
as a source of supposed enlightenment. “How,” 
asks Socrates, “will they not be savage 
{agrioi]!® with one another and with the other 
citizens, being of such a nature [high-spir- 
ited]?” (375b) How can one have gentleness 
and spirit in the same individual? Socrates 
describes himself as being at a loss [apor3sas],a 
word repeated twice in this short passage to 
emphasize the difficulty of the situation. Thus, 
the resolution takes on greater significance. 
They were “justly” at a loss, for “‘we deprived 
ourselves of the simile [eikonos] which we 
proposed” (375d). The eikon is the noble 
puppy. 

One would see in other animals too, but not 

least in the one to which we likened the 

guardian. For you know concerning well-bred 
dogs that this is their character by nature, to be 

as gentle as possible to those who are familiar 

and known, but the opposite toward those who 

are unknown (375d—e). 


Canine behavior becomes the model, rot only 
the simile, for human behavior. Dogs show that 


15Ẹ.g., Iliad, Bk. 2, 1. 23; Bk. 4, 1. 471, Ek. 5, 11. 
136, 161, 299, 782; Bk. 7, 11. 256-57; Bk. 8,1. 337 
(here Hector is like a hound, Achilles like a wild boar 
or lion); Bk. 10, 11. 295, 485; Bk. 11, 11. 113, 129, 
172-75, 383; Bk. 12, 11. 42, 146, 293. 299; Bk. 13,1. 
198. Cf. Redfield (1975, pp. 189—203). 


16The word agrios appears frequently in the 
Republic, far more so than in any other dialogue. 
Though it does not refer exclusively to animals, the 
term primarily connotes living in the fields or open 
spaces, hence wild and savage (Liddell and Scott, 
1961:ad'loc.). ; 
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it is not against nature [para physin] to search 
for a unity of gentleness and fierceness in one 
individual. Thus; we get guardians who will be 
fierce with their enemies and gentle with their 
friends. 

Socrates goes so far in this analogy as to 
make dogs not only human, but even philo- 
sophic. In Book 1 Polemarchus had tried to 
defend Simonides’ definition of justice as help- 
ing friends and harming enemies, but had 
', retreated before Socrates’ suggestion that one 
does not always know who is friend and who is 
foe. Simonides’ definition floundered on an 
issue of knowledge. Lest this problem plague 
the founding of the best city, Socrates makes 
his guardians into philosophers who know their 
friends and enemies, defined purely by the 
criterion of familiarity. To do this, he turns 
again to animal behavior: 


This also you will see in dogs, and it is a cause 
to wonder at the beast.... When he sees one 

` who is unknown, he is harsh although he has 
experienced no harm. But the one who is 
known he welcomes, even if he has never 
experienced any benefit from him. Or did you 
not yet wonder at this? (376a) 


Glaucon remarks that he had in fact not yet 
wondered, but acknowledges it now and goes so 
far as to accept Socrates’ notion that we can 
call dogs on this account philosophic.!7 Later 
in the dialogue philosophy will come to have a 
very special meaning for Socrates which can 
only be understood in terms of human en- 
deavor and potential and in terms of the 
rational faculty. Here, though, in the political 
development of the best city, the human watch- 
dogs are admitted to the ranks of philosophers 
since their canine counterparts can differentiate 
between the good and the bad on the grounds 
of the known and unknown.!® “Shall we, being 
bold,” asks Socrates, “assume also in a human 


17Sinclair (1948, pp. 61—62) argues that “we must 
not take Plato’s little jokes seriously.” He sees in 
Plato’s discussion of the philosophic dog, a parody of 
the “method of argument used by the ‘nature’ school 
of sophists, who advised that men should follow 
phusis not nomos. The notion that observation of 
nature, especially of the animal world will show what 
is the way for men to behave was taken seriously.” 
Adam (1902, Vol. 1, p. 108) suggests that perhaps this 
is an allusion to the Cynics, “who were called Cynics 
because they welcomed and were friendly to those 
who followed their pursuits, but hostile to those who 
were opposed.” 


18This definition will come back to haunt Socrates 
when he tries to put women into the guardian class 
and asks his interlocutors not to laugh at the unknown 
(452b—c). By accepting the unknown are Giaucon et 
al. showing themselves to be bad guardians? 
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being that it is necessary if he intends to be 
gentle towards his own and those who are 
known that he be by nature a philosopher and a 
lover of learning?” (376b—c) The boldness 
came earlier when dogs were ascribed the 
characteristics of those whom Socrates regards 
as engaged in the highest human endeavor. The 
political community demands Simonides’ defi- 
nition of justice. Friend is defined by fellow 
citizen, whether that person is truly a friend or 
not. Philosophy as the endeavor for wisdom is 
the pursuit of the unknown. The city which 
relies on traditional customs cannot accept the 
unknown. By bringing philosophy into the 
realm of politics, it is prostituted and made the 
possession cf mere brutes. Simonides’ defini- 
tion is apt for the animals who inhabit the 
political world of the city. 

As the discussion of the puardian class 
continues through Book 3, where Socrates 
turns to the education of the warriors and the 
purging of the poets, the animal images and the 
dog analogies are maintained, though not with 
the frequency of Book 2 or Book 5. The 
educational process is meant to turn the guardi- 
ans into perfect watchdogs, to make them 
submit to the public sphere and forget their 
private needs. They are to be made void of 
personal desires and emotions, void of individu- 
ality. Their relationship to the political com- 
munity is their only defining characteristic, just 
as the watchdog is defined by its relationship to 
the sheep which it protects. The training of the 
guardians is a taming process, one which while 
making them strong psychically and physically 
will make them obedient to their rulers. 

Tho guardians must be made gentle, 
hémeros, a word which may be applied equally 
to human beings and to animals, but which has 
its etymological roots in animal behavior.!? In 
Book 2 the founders of the just city focused on 
courage for which dogs served as the model. 
Untamed courage, though, such as 
Thrasymachus displayed, can become savage. In 
Book 3, thus, attention is turned to modera- 
tion, the middle ground between being too 
savage and being too soft (410d—e). The 
education of the warriors must moderate both 
extremes and create a tame guardian, one who 
is not weakened by philosophy, nor made 
savage by gymnastics. The personality is no 
longer split in its orientations towards insiders 
and outsiders; education integrates the warrior 
into a tame animal. The major concern, though, 


19Liddelt and Scott (1961:ad loc.) define hemeros 
as “tame, tamed, reclaimed, of animals, opp. to wild, 
savage.” The metaphorical use applies to men as gentle 
and kind. 
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is not the weakness brought on by too much 
philosophy, but the savagery which must be 
moderated. “It would be most awful and 
shameful for a shepherd to so raise the dogs as 
guardians of the flock that by wantonness or 
hunger or any other evil disposition, the dogs 
try to harm the sheep and become similar to 
wolves rather than dogs” (416a). The education 
of the warriors is to ensure that they do not 
turn into wolves instead of dogs, savage tyrants 
[despotais agriois] instead of allies (416b). It is 
education which tames these potential tyrants, 
just as Socrates tames Thrasymachus. It is 
education which the wolves of Book 9 lack as 
they taste of human blood, and it is this 
education which enables the warriors to be 
brave. The uneducated does not possess 
courage; his passion is like that of a wild beast. 
The trained puppy can be andreios; the wild 
boar cannot. The Homeric heroes displayed the 
courage of wild beasts. Socrates’ new breed of 
men possesses the controlled vigor of the 
domesticated horse and dog. 

In order to turn the potential wolf into a 
tamed dog, every aspect of its education must 
be controlled, from diet to sexual relations. The 
careful supervision exercised over the poets 
extends also to the craftsmen. 


The one not able [to avoid bad qualities in his 

workmanship] must not be allowed to practice 

in our city, so that our guardians may not be 

raised amidst bad images, as if on bad grass 

[Botane, fodder, pasture] , plucking and grazing 

on much each day, little by little, from many 

places, drawing together one big evil in their 

soul (401b—c). 
The warriors here are like human cattle. They 
match the surroundings in which they are. raised 
and feed on education in the same indiscri- 
minate way that cattle feed on the grass in their 
pasture. Socrates suggests that good natures 
nurtured on good grass or on good education 
“become still better than those before, in other 
things and in the breeding process, just as 
among other animals” (424a—»). The quality of 
the race depends on the quality of their fodder. 

Within the educational scheme proper, the 
guardians are trained like animals and en- 
couraged to become animals. It is necessary for 
the warriors to become “as wakeful as dogs and 
to see and hear as sharply as possible” (404a). 
The potential guardians are watched so that 
only those most suited to the arduous tasks of 
guardianship remain among the warrior class. 
Part of the selection process includes a test of 
one’s own powers against the powers of magic; 
“just as they see if colts are fearful by leading 
them to noises and confusions, so too while 
they are young they must be brought against 
whatever is terrible” (413d), Once the warriors 
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have been properly trained and selected, the 
rulers will lead them forth and they will look 
for the fairest spot in the city to set up camp. 
“From there they would restrain those from 
without, if any enemy such as a wolf should 
come down upon the flock” (415d—e). As 
well-trained sheep dogs, they direct the sheep 
and defend them against predators. This image 
is carried on vividly at the beginning of the next 
book. Socrates’ city will be safe from attack; 
neighboring cities would not choose war with 
the lean dogs of Socrates’ city (422d). The lean 
dogs or warriors after setting up their camp, 
sacrifice and settle down to sleep in bedding 
[eune] (415e), a word which may refer to the 
place where an army settles as well as to the lair 
of a lion or the nest of a bird. 

Though animal imagery of this sort persists 
throughout, it appears most frequently in Book 
5. Book 5 also contains the most frequent 
laughter.2° On almost every page Socrates’ 
suggestions are seen as laughable. Whereas 
previously the animal imagery may have been 
merely curious or mildly disturbing, in Book 5 
we find that it is meant to be funny. The fifth 
book itself is offered as something of a detour. 
Socrates has discovered the just soul and is 
about to prove that this soul is happy while the 
unjust soul is not. He plans to do this through a 
discussion of the degenerate cities when the 
dialogue suddenly begins over again?! and 
Socrates is forced to discourse on the social 
structure of his ideal city. He does so under 
compulsion, with many doubts?” and with the 
assurance that he will be treated as guiltless, 
like the man who commits an involuntary 
murder. It is with these precautions that Socra- 
tes confronts the three waves of Bcok 5: (1) 
the equality of the sexes; (2) communism and 
the community of wives; and (3) the possibility 
of such a city ever existing, which turns into 
the issue of the philosopher king. Fcr the first 
two waves, animals solve the paradoxes and 
serve as models for human behavior in the 
political world. 

At the beginning of Book 5, Socrates realizes 
that thus far he has only dealt with the male 
act, with the possession and use of children and 
women, and that he has set up only men as 
“guardians of the herd” (451c). But if we look 
at the “female of the guardian dogs” we 


20There are at least 20 uses of some form of 
geloios within the first 35 Stephanus pages of the fifth 
book. 

21Cp. 449b with 327b. 

22Socrates emphasizes his own hesitation by three 
references to his doubts in 450c. 
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discover that they “guard and hunt together 
{with the males] and do other things in 
common” (451d). They do not stay indoors “as 
incapable on account of the birth and rearing of 
puppies, while the males work and have every 
concern about the flock” (451d).23 If there is 
sexual equality among dogs, why not institute 
it among the members of the city who thus far 
have been treated primarily as dogs? Women 
Become guardians because “remaining in the 
city or going out to war they [women and 
men] must guard and hunt together just as dogs 
[hosper kunas]}”’ (466c—d). In fact, Socrates 
argues that “there is no pursuit relating to. the 
governing of a city which belongs to a woman 
because she’s a woman, nor to a man because 
he’s a man, but the natures are scattered among 
both animals [en amphoin toin z6oin]” (4554). 
Equality of the sexes is asserted even though 
the female gives birth while the male “mounts” 
or “covers” (454e). The term used for “mount” 
or “cover” by Socrates is again one that applies 
in Greek only to animals.24 Though Socrates in 
these pages is talking about the sexual equality 
of the inhabitants of his ideal city, it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish them from ani- 
mals. 

Once the equality of the sexes is proved with 
analogies to the animal world, it is necessary for 
Socrates to provide the same education for 
both sexes, since “to use any animal for the 
same things ... you must give them the same 
nourishment and education” (451e). This 
equality of education means practicing gym- 
nastics together in the palaestra, ignoring sexual 
differences, just as animals do except during the 
breeding season. The equation of men to 
animals and women to men leads immediately 
to laughter and a series of jibes.25 Though 
Socrates and his. companions agree that the 
fault belongs to the laugher, nevertheless come- 
dy and the absurd enter the discussion—and the 
mind of the reader of the dialogue. In arguing 
for the equality of the sexes Socrates is 


23 Jowett and Campbell (1894, p. 218) comment 
that the words hê anthropine hê theleia of 452e “keep 
up the analogy between man and the other animals 
which runs through the passage.” 


247 iddell and Scott (1961, ad loc.) comment: “It 
seems to have been the generic word for all ani- 
mals...; but was not properly used of mankind, 
though in Pl. R. 586a it is used of men like beasts.” 
Cp. 586a and above n. 12, where the word for “mate” 
is also ocheud. 

25452a (twice); 452b; 452c; 452d [kdmoidein]}; 
` 456c (four times); 457a; and 457b (twice). 
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presenting a notion so alien to Greek thought2® 
that it.is fit only for the comic stage. Socrates 
in part captures the humor of the notion 
through his animal images, by making men look 
to the animal kingdom for the model of sexual 
equality. i 

This sexual equality, however, creates dif- 
ficulties for Socrates’ city. The Greek family, 
based in large part on the invisibility of the 
female outside the home and on the female as 
the means of transferring property, no longer 
offers a model for patterns of procreation and 
education. The traditional pattern must be 
replaced with a radically new one, and once 
again the model comes from animals. Although 
procreation had not previously been considered 
a part of the political dialogue and the female’s 
role as the bearer of children had been ignored, 
now that the traditional family had been 
destroyed, political control over procreation 
fills up the middle section of Book 5. “Tell me 
this, O Glaucon, for I see in your house both 
dogs for hunting and a large number of well- 
bred birds. Have you ever noticed anything 
with regard to their marriages and child mak- 
ing?” (459a) Glaucon is uncertain, as well he 
might be, as to what Socrates is suggesting. 
Socrates explains that he is referring to the 
careful breeding of these animals and how one 
does not breed birds, dogs, horses or “the other 
animals, except when at their prime.” “Aha, 
dear friend,” Socrates exclaims, “how much is 
it necessary that we have rulers of the highest 
quality if it is the same about the race of 
human beings” (459b). The rulers then are to 
breed their guardian class as if they were dogs 
or horses, raising only the offspring of the best 
“if the flock is to be the most excellent” 
(459e).27 š 

The rulers’ manipulation of the breeding 
process, however, must be kept secret so that 
the “herd of the guardians may be as free of 


26The question of the role of women in Greek 
society is a much-debated issue, but see esp. Arthur 
(1973) and Pomeroy (1975). 


27Jowett (1892, Vol. 3, pp. clxxxi—clxxxii) com- 
ments: “There is no sentiment or imagination in the 
connections which men and women are supposed by 
him to form; human beings retum to the level of 
animals, neither exalting to heaven, nor yet abusing 
the natural instincts. ... The analogy of animals tends 
to show that mankind can within certain limits receive 
a change of nature. And as in animals we should 
commonly choose the best for breeding, and destroy 
the others, so that there must be `a selection made of 
the human beings whose lives are worthy to be 
preserved.” 
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conflict as possible” (459e).28 The secrecy is to 
be accomplished by the drawing of lots which 
match the selected guardians. Once the partners 
have been matched, they do not retire to a 
private bedchamber. Rather, they are shut up 
together as if the rulers were breeding cattle or 
dogs. The word sunerxis used twice in this short 
passage (460a and 461b) to indicate the enclos- 
ing of the mating couple is one “properly used 
of penning animals” (Jowett and Campbell, 
1894, p. 230).29 The mates in this union, as 
Socrates learns from his observation of Glau- 
con’s pets, are to be in their prime. For a 
woman this means from her twentieth year 
until her fortieth year; men shall engender 
children from the time when they are beyond 
the “fast prime of running” until the fiftieth 
year (460e). Adam (1902, p. 310) suggests that 
the phrase “‘the swiftest prime of running” is a 
poetic formulation which was probably not 
applied to a man, but to a race horse. He argues 
that the “comparison gains in realism and 
point, if it was the custom of antiquity, as it is 
now, to bring a first-rate racer to the stud ... 
when he ceased to run.” (The animal imagery 
here may have been carried beyond simply 
language to poetic echoes which are difficult 
for a modern reader to recognize.) As soon as 
the offspring from these unions are born, they 
are taken to a pen [sékos] to which the 
mothers are led when they are full of milk 
(460c). Jowett and Campbell (1894, p. 231) 
refer the reader to the use of sékos in Odyssey 
9 (219 and 227) to describe the place where 
lambs and kids await their mothers to be fed. 
Thus, it occurs as well in Socrates’ own 
barnyard. While the adults breed as if they were 
animals, the offspring are treated as if they 
were lambs or kids. 

When Socrates turns from procreation to the 
military training of the members of his city, the 
animal images continue, The young are brought 
close to battle because “every animal [pan 
zoon] fights eminently when those are near 
whom it has borne” (467a—b). That neither the 
women nor the men know which children they 
have borne or sired is ignored. Later we learn 
that the children “if it is safe anywhere, must 
be led near [to the battle] and must taste 


28yowett and Campbell (1894, p. 229) and Adam 
(1902, Vol. 1, p. 298) comment that the use of agelé 
here is intended “to recall the analogy of the lower 
animals.” ' 

29The only other appearance of this term in Plato 
is in Timaeus 18d, a clear reference back to this 
passage in the Republic. 
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blood, just like puppies” (537a). The young 
who may watch the battles are also compared 
to birds; it is necessary that they be “winged 
straightaway as children,” so that if need be 
“they may flee by flying” (467d). The wings, as 
it turns out, are to be the horses whom the 
children must learn to ride, but Socrates 
chooses to elaborate on this theme with a 
metaphor—one which underscores his own con- 
tinuing interest in the animal images. The 
treatment of military procedures in the fifth 
book ends when Socrates and Glaucon agree 
that their city will not pay a ransom for any 
guardian who is captured alive by the enemy. 
Rather, they will offer the “catch” as a gift to 
their captors to deal with as they wish (468a). 
The word for “catch” is agra, one used to 
describe the animal which has been taken in the 
hunt. 

As Socrates turns to the third wave of Book 
5, the question of feasibility, he asks whether 
“it is possible among human beings [en an- 
thrôpois], as among other animals [en allois 
zoois] that there be this community, and in 
what way it is possible” (466d). The phrasing 
of the question suggests that animals are able to 
achieve this social structure and that the human 
being is asked to model his society after that 
which the animal kingdom has naturally fol- 
lowed. The conclusion will be, as is well known, 
that this parallel is realizable if, and only if, 
philosophers become kings or kings become 
philosophers; i.e., with philosopher kings we 
can create the organized polity of animals, The 
section dealing with the question of feasibility 
and subsequently the philosopher is largely free 
from the animal imagery so prevalen: in the 
earlier seations of the book. However, even the 
philosopher kings on at least two occasions do 
not escape description in animal terms. “When 
strength leaves them and they are far from 
political and military affairs, let them be 
released to go out to pasture [to graze, 
nemesthai] and do nothing else that is not a 
pastime” (498b—c). The veteran philosopher 
Kings like old cattle are sent out to the fields 
when they are no longer of service to the 
polity. Even these venerable old men and 
women who have pursued the philosophic 
education and are headed up out of the cave to 
the world of being become through their 
involvement in Socrates’ utopia comparable to 
old cows or horses. The obligation which these 
rulers have towards the city is later discussed in 
the language of bees. Glaucon shows concern 
about forcing the philosopher down from his 
contemplation of the good into the shadowy 
world of politics. Socrates responds that the 
philosophers must be told: “We have begotten 
you for yourselves and for the rest of the city 
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as if you were the leaders and rulers in a hive” 
(520b).39 


The Body and Politics 


_ After citing all of the examples of animal 
imagery in Socrates’ ideal city, we must ask 


why he makes his citizens equal to animals. . 


Why has he chosen to undercut what has 
appeared to so many as a beautiful ideal by 
imposing an Aristophanic theme? A few of the 
many commentators on Plato and on the 
Republic have tried to come to terns with his 
use of such language. Rankin (1964), Adam 
(1902), and Sinclair (1948) all recognize Socra- 
tes’ concern with nature [physis], from the 
first references to it as the city is founded in 
Book 2 to the natural decline of states which 
begins in Book 8. Rankin (1964, pp. 54—55), 
though, while recognizing this relationship and 
tying it fo Plato’s concern with what exists by 
nature (ie., the forms), does try to explain 
away the significance of the animal language by 
recourse to “Plato the poet” who was “capable 
of being led further by the spell of his images 
than was convenient for Plato the philosopher.” 
Instead of taking the animal analogies seriously, 
Rankin (1964, p..92) claims that it “colours the 
material ... it is intended to support, and in a 
sense, perverts it.” Adam (1902, Vol. 1, p. 299) 
is not so ready to discard’ the appearance of 
these analogies. In his notes he makes frequent 
reference to their meaning and significance and 
recognizes in them “an excellent example of 
the uncompromising rationalism with which 
Plato carries out his theories to their logical 
conclusions.” 

Adam, however, appears to believe the fre- 
quent Socratic refrain that the argument shall 
determine the direction of the discourse. The 
argument does no such thing. It is Plato the 
philosopher and the artist who determines the 
direction of the argument, who introduces 
myth or “uncompromising rationalism.” We 
cannot explain away the appearance of animals 
in the Republic by making them examples of 
poetry or argument conquering Plato; we must 
instead consider them as part of the Platonic 
arsenal for clarifying the meaning of philosophy 
for the human being enmeshed in a political 


30When Socrates describes the deterioration of the 
hert city inta the tvranny in Rank R. the animal 
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world. The images raise for the reader of Plato’s 
works a variety of problems concerning the 
nature and. perfection cf the human being, of 
the uniqueness and the perversion of the 
individual by the poltical community. The 
source of the analogies nust be sought in many 
different places, but tae most important re- 
mains Plato’s unwillingness to accept the poli- 
tical world of becoming. By turning human 
beings into animals æs they participate in 
politics, Socrates takes away from them their 
humanity. 

On one level we can see this language as a 
critique of the Aristodhanic character who, 
concerned with bodily functions, frequently 
becomes little more than animal on stage. Even - 
those such as Lysistrate and Praxagora, whose 
political aims may appear noble, are motivated 
primarily by sex. Politics, as traditionally prac- 
ticed, treated the individual as a body to be fed, 
clothed, and shod—as in the first city, the true 
city (372e), of the Reprdlic—and protected, as 
in the second city of Glaucon’s pleasures. The 
Socratic understanding of virtue was based on 
the notion of the soul. The primary emphasis in 
earlier moral discourse had been on man as an 
external and social being, displaying virtue 
through beauty and ability in battle, through 
wealth and political success. The good man was 
the one recognized as the “most effective in 
assuring the security, stability and well-being of 
the social unit, in war and in peace” (Adkins, 
1972, p. 60; 1970, pp. 74—79). The political 
unit did not demand attantion to the virtue of 
souls, since its focus remained on the bodies 
which comprised it and which could, if need be, 
be killed in order to protect it. The third city of 
the Republic is an attempt to purge politics of 
its attention to body. Ir Book 3 Socrates tries- 
to transform politics into education, turning 
politics away from the concern with body. 
Initially, Socrates suggests that the education of 
his warriors include “grmnastic for the body 
and mousiké for the soul” (376e). The former, 
however, is entirely forgctten except for a short 
passage in which the details of the gymnastic 
education are left to the well-educated mind 
(403d). Rather, the mouziké that dominates the 
warriors’ education elim-nates all concern with 
the body and purges the young men of any 
strong physical desires for food, drink, or sex. 
Even doctors who tend to the needs of the sick 
body are eliminated (4)5a—410a). Originally 
the polity emerged because of needs, physical 
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changes in Book 3 to education rather than the 
polity concerned with necessities, the physical 
needs of at least one group of citizens are 
ignored and to the greatest degree eliminated. 

However, in Book 5 we are shown that 
politics cannot abstract from the body in the 
way that education does, that politics must 
confront the Hobbesian problem of organizing 
bodies in motion, even those of the leaders, for 
procreation and for war. Socrates’ attempt to 
ignore the body is unsuccessful. The fact that 
he has introduced the city into his discussion of 
justice means that he is tied down by the city’s 
orientation towards the body. If Socrates had 
been able to escape the discussion of the actual 
organization of the city, of the bedies who 
comprise the city, as he intends to do at the 
end of Book 4 (445d), he would have avoided 
his discussion of women, children and com- 
munism. But Adeimantus and Polemarchus do 
not allow him to escape; he cannot avoid the 
topic, for politics demands attention to the 
body and, in those sections of the Republic in 
which the city is founded, ignoring the soul. 
Human beings are tied by their souls to the 
divine, as the parables of the divided line and 
the cave so vividly suggest. It is the soul 
properly educated that is just and that chooses 
wisely in the apportionment of lives in the 
myth of Er. But human beings are also tied by 
their bodies to the animals. Thus, in the 
treatment of the political organization of 
bodies, the animal (and comic) side of humani- 
ty predominates. The guardians are bred to 
produce the finest stock, while all the elements 
of human sexuality such as enchantment and 
the shame leading to the desire for privacy are 
forgotten. In elaborating the social, military, 
and political structure (as opposed to the 
educational system) of his Callipolis, Socrates 
puts the human body into its proper relation to 
another human body, but omits what he 
himself recognizes as the defining characteristic 
of humanity, namely the soul. It is in terms of 
the soul, what is unseen, that the individual can 
achieve virtue. We have here once again the 
contrast between the wrapping and what is 
inside, the beautiful name and the ugly, comic 
interior, or the bronze horse end the magical 
yet dangerous. ring of Gyges’ ancestor. In 
structuring his city in Book 5, Socrates concen- 
trates only on the external body, and treating 
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the arrival of the philosopher are those which 
require submission to the demands of the 
political community. 

By depriving his animals of souls in Book 5 
or making the soul serve the needs of an entire 
polity which is oriented to the body, Socrates 
takes away from his inhabitants the potential 
for moral virtue. While the whole regime may 
be just (though even this may be questioned), 
there is no opportunity within the structure 
presented for the individual to be just. The 
individual, before the introduction of philoso- 
phy and eros at the end of Book 5, remains an 
animal controlled and manipulated by those 
outside the system. The primary concern of the 
Republic is individual justice. The question 
posed to Socrates at the beginning is whether 
justice pays—that is, whether it is more to the 
individual’s interest to be just than to use the 
ting of Gyges for private power and ag- 
grandizement. The question is which—justice or 
injustice—serves the individual most. The city 
demands of its citizens an unselfish virtue and 
in so doing removes from them their private 
concern with their own souls—the locus of 
private virtue. The polis must thus ultimately 
tum those who will not be philosopher kings 
into soulless bodies who are controlled much as 
animals in the barnyard are. The just individual 
whose soul is properly structured and therefore 
who is happy needs to escape from the polity, 
not become immersed in it so as to become 
little more than a dog or a bird. Even the 
philosopher kings who are capable of being 
happy are forced by the city into a life which 
for them means death (516d; 386c). The 
tension between private and public builds as the 
analogy between the individual and polis falls. 
Socrates finally finds fulfillment away from the 
animal inhabitants of the best city in the 
freedom of democracy (557d). In the Republic 
Socrates is not interested in social justice. This 
is neither the question asked nor the answer 
given. 

Two other dialogues may hint at the signif - 
cance of animals in the Republic. In the 
Statesman a young Socrates listens to a stranger 
search for a definition of the art of states- 
manship. Initially the stranger defines the 
statesman as one who cares for a herd of 
two-legged, land-living, hornless animals. In the 
last analysis, this animal is only a two-legged pig 
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herd of humanity (271d) and, as in the Re- 
public, human beings were earth-born 
(271a—b). Similarly, there was no private 
property (272a—b), though in the Statesman 
because of a natural abundance rather than the 
workers of the Republic, and there was no 
possession of wives or children (271e—272a). 
This age of perfection under the benevolent 
rule of Cronos is a restatement of the utopia of 
the Republic. But, if we look at the inhabitants 
of this world we find again that they are only 
animals, governed by a divine shepherd. The 
stranger in the Statesman goes one step further, 
people here even talk to the animals (272b); 
there is no distinction between them. Human 
beings in the myth of Cronos equal animals 
because of their perfection, their completion, 
the absence of any deficiency. In his discourse 
on the nature of love or eros in the Symposium, 
- Socrates defined love as the desire of the good 
which we are lacking. In the age of Cronos 
mankind lacks nothing; therefore there is no 
eros. Throughout the Republic there is a similar 
purging of eros, a deadening of the aspirations. 
Dramatically it starts immediately with the old 
Cephalus who can no longer enjoy sex, in which 
he had indulged as a youth (329c—d), but it 
receives its full expression in the regime of the 
Republic where there is no love even of one’s 
own body. Thus, the communism and com- 
munity of wives and children can be accepted. 
With eros absent from the inhabitants of 
Socrates’ city, its men and women have no 
potentiality. It is only the philosopher, intro- 
duced after the city has been founded in Book 
5, who brings eros back into the discussion 
(474d—475c). But this is only the initial defini- 
tion of the philosopher. The philosopher who is 
made part of the city of the Republic also lacks 
this eros. Thus, compulsion enters the city.3?" 

The stranger in the Statesman continues his 
myth: after an appointed period of time, 
Cronos releases the reins of power and. the 
universe unwinding enters the age of Zeus when 
God no longer controls the movement of the 
earth, A degeneration away from perfection 
occurs. Human beings are no longer governed 
by divine shepherds; they must form their own 
political communities. Deficiencies appear and 
with these deficiencies eros returns. There is 
birth and genesis; it is an age of growth and 
decay and specifically each individual cares 


32The parable of the cave which is supposed to 
represent the ascent and descent of the philosopher 
ruler is filled with words suggesting the use of force 
and compulsion. The philosophic dog must be dragged 
up to see the sun. E.g., 515c,d,e (both anagnazein and 
bia are used here); 519c,e; 520a,d; 521b, 
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about conception, procreation and the rearing 
of the young (274a). The communism of the 
Republic disappears and with it the equation 
between people and animals as well. Human 
beings, unlike animals, have potential; they 
desire the good and the beautiful. The stranger 
had raised the question whether human beings 
philosophized in the Age of Cronos, but he did 
not answer the question. The implication is that 
they did not, for philosophy is an activity of 
the soul, an erotic activity of striving for that in 
which mankind is deficient. The perfection of 
the Age of Cronos and likewise the regime of 
the Republic would preclude such activity. 
Thus, in the Republic the philosopher must be 
dragged up out of the cave by the founders 
Socrates and Glaucon. He does not willingly 
ascend to the light of the sun, and once he has 
viewed the Good or the sun, the philosopher 
having reached perfection must be forced back 
down into the cave. The eroticism of the 
Symposium which drives human beings up the 
ladder of love in Diotima’s imagery is totally 
absent in the Republic. It is only when human 
beings are allowed to recognize their de- 
ficiencies that philosophy is possible. Such 
opportunities are absent in the perfection of 
Socrates’ utopia, precisely because by creating 
the perfect city it eliminates potentiality and 
makes people into animals. It denies them their 
selfish pursuit of virtue. Consequently, Cal- 
lipolis fails as an ideal and as the Platonic model 
for political life. 

If we are to look for Plato’s “‘political 
philosophy” we must look elsewhere than in 
the Republic, or even the Statesman. Perhaps 
the most powerful statement appears in the 
Gorgias where after a long debate on the nature 
and value of rhetoric, Socrates makes the bold 
claim that he is one of very few Athenians, if 
not the only one, to pursue the genuine 
political craft [politikė] and that he is the only 
man living to put it into practice (521d). 
According to this notion, the political exists 
not in the organization of a regime, but in 
making humanity better. The philosopher king 
organizing and governing the regime of the 
Republic cannot make people better if his 
subjects are soulless animals. For Socrates, it 
appears, the true pursuit of politics must be 
practiced outside any political organization, 
whether that of the Republic or that of Athens. 
True political activity occurs not in the highly 
organized communistic utopia founded in 
Cephalus’ house, but in the.private discourse of 
a few individuals engaged in intellectual inquiry 
and philosophic endeavor, recognizing their 
deficiencies, their distance from perfection, as 
the animals of Socrates’ city reenacting the 
comedies of Aristophanes do not and cannot. 
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The search for justice which initiates the 
founding of Callipolis must needs go beyond 
the city, for there is no justice in the city. Thus, 
the quest continues well after the city has been 
founded and after it decays, for the city has not 
provided the answer which Socrates initially 
expected it would. Instead, it has raised new 
questions which cannot be ignored in the search 
for why anyone should live the just life; in its 
turn, Callipolis presents a further difficulty 
which must be resolved before we can answer 
even the first question concerning justice: what 
precisely is the relationship between the human 
and animal forms, and what effect does the 
answer to this question have on the meaning of 
justice and the purpose of the political com- 
munity? 
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Selecting Cases for Supreme Court Review: 
An Underdog Model* 


S. SIDNEY ULMER 
University of Kentucky 


In making review decisions, Supreme Court justices are predisposed to support underdogs and 
upperdogs, disproportionately but, also, are motivated to hide any “bias” that may be at work in 


determining votes. 


In balancing these two values, justices may be expected to vote their “bias” more frequently (1) 
when that vote will determine outcome, and (2) when the “bias” will be harder to detect. The 
latter goal may be served by voting the “bias” more frequently in close cases and less frequently 


otherwise. 


In an analysis of the voting patterns of five justices in the decade 1947-56, I found that two 
liberal and two conservative justices conformed to these expectations. A fifth, or control justice, 
defined as neither liberal nor conservative, did not pattern his votes in the manner predicted for 
liberals and conservatives. This relationship held when four projected intervening variables were 


controlled individually and collectively. 


One who attempts to understand the role of 
the Supreme Court in American life would have 
very strong incentives to focus on the formal 
decisions of that Court and the written opin- 
ions that accompany such decisions. Through- 
out its existence, the Court has served up a 
steady flow of formal decisions on the issues of 
the day. Many of these decisions have shaped if 
not shaken the structures and rules that give 
meaning to social, economic, and political life 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the justify- 
ing premise of this article is that such a focus is 
too parochial (Ulmer, 1979). It does not take 
into consideration any number of other deci- 
sion-making activities in which the Court is 
constantly engaged. Some of this “other activi- 
ty” may be of greater significance than formal 
or plenary decision making. If this is not true 
generally, it is certainly true in specific in- 
stances, 

It is my belief that an understanding of the 
Court’s impact on our political system requires 
that we enlarge the picture to include—at the 
least—the behavior of the Court in choosing 
cases for plenary review. Essentially, this is the 
behavior of the Court in exercising its certiorari 
and appeals jurisdiction. 

If one accepts the need for greater under- 
standing of review decisions, then one must 
concede the existence of a problem, since our 
knowledge of the subject is sparse and the 
Court is absolutely uncooperative when it 
comes to explaining its reasons for granting and 


*Preparation of this article for publication has been 
supported by the National Science Foundation. 


denying review. Some attempts to improve our 
understanding of jurisdictional authority and 
how it is exercised have been made, and I have 
reviewed and evaluated this research elsewhere 
(Ulmer, 1976). Suffice it to say here that our 
knowledge of decisional processes at the access 
or “gatekeeping” stage of Supreme Court deci- 
sion making is in no way comparable to our 
comprehension of Court behavior in fully re- 
viewed cases. 

In this article, I shall attempt to add 
something to this bleak picture by investigating 
the propensity of certain justices to favor or 
disfavor sociopolitical underdogs. 


The Underdog Model 


The concept of the sociopolitical “under- 
dog” as a factor in Supreme Court decision 
making was first broached by C. Herman 
Pritchett in the mid 1950s.1 But the most 
systematic study of litigant status as a predictor 
of Supreme Court decisions was carried out by 
Eloise Snyder (1956). 

In a study of all Supreme Court cases 
involving an amendment to the Constitution in 
the period 1921—53, Snyder found that liti- 
gants having “superior” social status or power 
received a far greater percentage of favorable 
opinions from the Court than litigants having 
“inferior” status or power. The actual per- 


1The terms “Upperdog” and “Underdogs” are used 
in C. Herman Pritchett (1954), Civil Liberties and the 
Vinson Court. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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centages reported are 64 percent and 36 per- 
cent, respectively. The status hierarchy used by 
Snyder was specified prior to analysis and in 
order of status ran from the federal government 
and its agents, to state government and its 
agents, to local government and its agents, to 
corporations, to labor unions, and finally ended 
with a category which included employees, 
individuals, minority group members, aliens, 
and criminals. The model to be developed here 
makes use of the Snyder prototype but di- 
chotomizes it with governments and corpora- 
tions placed in one category and unions, em- 
ployees, etc. placed in the other. These two 
classes of litigants may be conceptualized as 
“underdogs” and “upperdogs” with govern- 
ment and corporations (upperdogs) viewed as 
having greater status/power than labor unions, 
employees, minority group members, individu- 
als, aliens and criminals (underdogs). Using 
these concepts, I propose a modified litigant- 
status model. The model may be summarized 
via the following propositions: 

1. In deciding civil liberty cases, Supreme 
Court justices differ in their predisposition to 
support underdogs or upperdogs. This proposi- 
tion is derived from the observation that on 
civil liberty scales of plenary cases pitting 
certain underdogs and upperdogs, the justices 
do in fact scale. 

2. Some Supreme Court justices are more 
predisposed to support underdogs than up- 
perdogs, and vice versa. Proposition 2 merely 
recognizes what Guttmann scales of civil liberty 
cases have told us for some time—namely that 
some justices are consistently toward the top of 
such scales (high support for under or upper- 
dogs) and some consistently toward the bot- 
tom. 


Definitions: (a) a justice who consistently 
supports underdogs over upperdogs in fully 
reviewed cases is defined as a liberal; (b) a 
justice who consistently supports upperdogs 
over underdogs in fully reviewed cases is de- 
fined as a conservative. 

3. In making decisions to grant or deny 
formal review, liberal justices are predisposed to 
support underdogs over upperdogs while con- 
servative justices are predisposed in the op- 
posite direction. This proposition is based upon 
general knowledge about attitude structure. 
The literature suggests that liberal and conser- 
vative voting patterns are a function of the 


2The traditional civil liberty scale pits government 
(federal, state, local) primarily against individual civil 
liberty claimants and is, therefore, narrower than the 
conceptualization in this article. 
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justices’ attitudes toward the deprivations im- 
posed on underdogs and upperdogs respective- 
ly. Questions of deprivation that tap these 
attitudinal dimensions stimulate the response 
patterns observed in fully reviewed cases. We 
have no theoretical reason for believing that 
items tapping the same dimensions in other 
decision-making environments will stimulate 
other than the same responses. Thus, in chang- 
ing decision-making contexts, we do not change 
our prediction of the behavior expected of 
liberal and conservative justices respectively 
(Ulmer, 1973). 

4. The tendency of liberal and conservative 
justices to vote a predisposition is tempered by 
the felt necessity to be unbiased or impartial 
(Goldman, 1976; Sheldon, 1974; Glick, 1970). 
The justices’ individual opinions often pay 
obeisance to the rule of impartiality as does the 
slogan embedded in marble over the entrance to 
the Supreme Court building. That all justices 
subscribe to the concept of unbiased decision 
making is reflected in the fact that nore is on 
record as supporting a violation of the princi- 
ple. 

5. A justice who violates the obligation to 
provide impartial decision making wili seek to 
appear to act impartially. This follows from the 
fact that sanctions for violation of role prescrip- 
tions flow from the perceptions of others rather 
than from reality. Since, at the individual level, 
the two cannot be separated, justices who 
succeed in convincing their colleagues that they 
are unbiased may safely proceed in as partial a 
fashion as they choose as long as the fiction of 
nonbias retains credibility. 

Unlike the votes cast in fully reviewed cases, 
those cast in review decisions are not made 
public. However, the appropriate audience for 
“appearance” at the review decision stage is 
composed of the voter’s colleagues in the 
Court. Thus, each voter is observed ty eight 
other justices who, over time, may infer bias or 
nonbias on the part of the voting justice, as 
appropriate. Indeed, such inferences are more 
germane at the “gatekeeping” level since at that 
point a justice is not required to provide any 
justification for a vote. 

6. Justices appear to act in a less biased 
fashion when they are in agreement with a 
larger number of justices than when voting with 
a smaller number of their colleagues. In general, 
objectivity is more easily imputed to majorities 
than to minorities, to large coalitions than to 
small ones.? This is most obvious in 8—1 splits. 


3] recognize that, stated in absolute terms, such a 
proposition is debatable at the least. On the other . 
hand, if one were asked to identify the relatively 
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in such cases, it is easier to think the dissenter 
biased than to attribute such characterization 
to the eight-member majority. For, if that were 
not so, the dissenter might be expected to see 
requirements of law in the same light as eight 
colleagues. This is not to say that all dissenters 
are biased. But, relatively speaking, the likeli- 
hood of attribution seems greater for dissenters. 
As the gap narrows, the ease of bias imputation 
to the minority diminishes. One cannot cite 
empirical evidence from the judicial literature 
on this point, but the logical thrust of the 
argument is compelling. In addition—by defini- 
tion—if majorities and minorities think each 
other biased, the larger number of justices 
making the attribution are on the majority side. 
The fact of attribution by the larger number 
surely is not lost on those who find themselves 
members of small coalitions or single dissenters. 

7. Justices will vote their bias in the open 
when positive values associated with voting 
their preferred position are sufficient to com- 
pensate for the negative values associated with 
revealing their bias. This is derived from re- 
search suggesting the validity of compensatory 
models in explaining Supreme Court decisions 
in plenary cases (Schubert, 1965, 1974). 

8. Sufficient compensation for revelation of 
bias exists when a justice’s preferred litigant can 
be assured thereby of having his or her request 
for review honored or when bias can be 
obscured by voting with a winning coalition or 
with a marginally losing coalition, This is 
supported in the literature for a single justice— 
Hugo L. Black (Ulmer, 1977). 

9. In making review decisions, justices who 
are predisposed to act in a biased manner 
toward underdogs or upperdogs will attempt to 
obscure that bias by following three related 
strategies: (a) Always voting the bias if vote will 
determine outcome. (b) Always voting the bias 
in losing coalitions if the margin of victory for 
the winning coalition is less than two votes. (c) 
Otherwise, always voting with the winning 
coalition -with vote undifferentiated by partiali- 
ty. 

This is a more detailed version of proposi- 
tion 8 and provides a set of testable hypotheses 
for purposes of evaluating the framework sug- 





baised members of the Court and had nothing beyond 
voting patterns to go on, one would be well advised to 
choose as more biased those who dissented frequently 
in small groups. Certainly this would be indicated in 
respect to biases that tend to be idiosyncratic for. 
particular justices. A prime example here, one might 
argue, is William O. Douglas who not only voted his 
values/biases on a wholesale basis but also made few 
bones about it. 
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gested. In general, this proposition is supported 
in the literature for Hugo L. Black (Ulmer, 
1977). 

We do not deny that Supreme Court justices 
may be responding to factors other than those 
we have described in making their decisions to 
grant or deny plenary review. It is certainly 
possible that justices will vote to deny review 
because they think the chances of acceptable 
decision on the merits unobtainable, because of 
interaction with other justices whose judgment 
they respect, because they believe the judgment 
made in the lower court is correct, because they 
think the issue raised is trivial, or for any 
number of other reasons. We are not concerned 
here, however, with all theoretical possibilities. 
We seek to determine the extent to which a 
restricted model will contribute to explaining 
variation in voting patterns in certain selected 
situations. This inquiry ‘is encouraged by the 
fact that no previous work has been able to 
explain more than 30 percent of the variation 
observed in the grant-deny patterns. The level 
of theory sought is partial rather than general. 
But given the paucity of knowledge in this area, 
derivation of singular generalizations would 
appear sufficient to justify the effort involved. 


Operationalizing the Model. A vote cast by a 
single justice in making review decisions is cast 
in the context of the justice’s estimate of nine 
different voting configurations ranging from 
0—8 to 8—0. The only case in which the 
justice’s vote will determine outcome, however, 
occurs when the vote to grant review is exactly 
3.4 This follows from the procedure by which 
such decisions are made in the Court. If as 
many as four justices wish to accept a case for 
which review is requested, the request is 
granted; otherwise, it is rejected. Given the 
model assumptions, liberal and conservative 
justices would be expected to exhibit kurtosis 
strongly favorable to their preferred litigant 
class in 3—5 situations. In addition, the model 
asserts that, on balance, the utility of voting 
predispositions may be sufficient to overcome 
the costs of revealing bias if the vote can be 
“objectified” by casting it in the context of a 
telatively large coalition; i.e., the justice does 
not wish’ to vote bias alone or in a group so 
small as to imply bias. This second considera- 
tion adds to the 3—5 splits all cases in which a 
justice is faced with 4—4, 5—3, and 2—6 
configurations. We shall label this group of 


Saul voting splits referred to in this paper will 
follow the convention of listing the vote to grant 
review first. 
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cases set 1. The remaining cases, i.e., those in 
which the justice is faced with 8—0, 0—8, 7-1, 
1—7, and 6—2 splits, we classify as set 2.5 The 
model leads us to expect that liberals and 
conservatives will exhibit voting patterns in set 
1 cases more consistent with the bias attributed 
to them than the patterns revealed in set 2 
cases, This follows from the fact that in set 2 
cases, to vote bias in half of the theoretically ` 
possible voting configurations would require 
alignment with coalitions losing by 2 or more 
votes, thereby violating proposition 9(b). ` 
The Burton papers provide the data to be 
used in testing the model. Burton recorded the 
votes of the individual justices on all certiorari 
applications considered in conference in the 
1945-58 terms. Focusing on the 1947—56 
terms, our sample consisted of all the cases in 
the 1951 and 1955 terms and one third of all 
remaining cases.6 From this sample I isolated 
all cases in which upperdogs and underdogs 
were opposing litigants at the level of the 
review decision. 
_ Within the same decade, I identified the 
justices who served throughout the period. By 
this criterion, I selected five justices~Douglas, 
Black, Frankfurter, Burton, and Reed. By the 
definitions given earlier, the first two were 
classified as liberals, the last two as conserva- 
tives, and the middle justice as “control.” I was 
guided in making these classifications by 
the mean ranks of each justice on civil liberty 
scales across the decade.” These means were 1.4 


5It may be observed that 2-6 and 6-2 splits are 
not two sides of the same coin. A justice joining two 
colleagues in the first instance loses by a one-vote 
margin. A justice joining two colleagues in the second 
case loses by a three-vote margin. This is a con- 
sequence of granting review when four of nine justices 
so desire. 


6This sample has been discussed at greater length in 
S. Sidney Ulmer, “The Decision to Grant Certiorari as 
an Indicator to Decision on the Merits,” Polity 
4:439-47, It has recently (in March 1978) been 
forwarded to the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research at Ann Arbor and, after 
appropriate processing, will be evailable for general 
distribution. i ; 

TThe scales used are reported in Glendon A. 
Schubert (1965, pp. 104-09). Civil liberty scales were 
used because liberal and conservative justices in the 
Court are usually classified by their propensities in 
civil liberty cases. Moreover, scaling in the judicial 
subfield has been applied most frequently to that 
category of cases and the inferences from such scales 
attract a greater degree of confidence than when 
drawn from other case areas. An alternative method of 
classifying justices would be to use both C and E 
(Economic Enterprise) scales. If that is done, Frank- 
furter is closer to the conservative than to the liberal 
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for Douglas, 2.4 for Black, 3.7 for Frankfurter, 
6.9 for Burton, and 8.5 for Reed.® 

The control justice is viewed as neither 
liberal nor conservative. The model, therefore, 
should not predict that justice’s behavior. How- 
ever, if neither liberal nor conservative, the 
control justice should not behave as either is 
expected to do. If we observe the control 
justice behaving as specified for liberals or 
conservatives, then some finer tunirg of the 
model would be in order. 


Data Analysis and Findings. Our initial focus is 
on the voting patterns of the liberal and 
conservative justices in making review decisions. 
The order in which the votes are cast is not 
known with certainty, but it could be the same 
as that used when voting on the merits of a 
case—i.e., reverse seniority. In any event, that 
order is not significant for our purposes since 
our model implies that each justice must 
estimate the final voting order in advance in 
order to make a model-rational choice. 

This consideration ties into a feature of the 
Burton data. Burton recorded only the votes of 
the justices on review petitions which came to 
conference for collective discussion and indivi- 
dual voting. During the period covered by the 
data in our sample, approximately two-thirds of 
the applications for review were denied by 
so-called special listing procedures. Under these 
procedures, the Chief Justice (with Clerk as- 
sistance) screened all applications for “triviali- 
ty.” Petitions considered trivial were placed on 
a list which was circulated among the Associate 
Justices. Any case on the list could be removed 
for consideration at a conference upon the 
motion of a single justice. Otherwise, all listed 
petitions were simply denied review without 
discussion or voting in a conference setting. 

Our model requires discussion in a collective 
setting if justices are to make estimates of 
voting split. Thus, we would have to limit our 
data to conference cases only—even if Burton 
had not done so. The first step in analysis is to 
see if the liberal and conservative justices voted 
consistently with their assigned predispositions 
across all cases. Table 1 arrays the summary 
data. In the first data breakdown, we find that 
across all cases, the voting patterns for the 
liberal and conservative justices ere as an- 


position. However, the ranking of the justices is purely 
a relative matter and using either C or C + E scales, 
Frankfurter comes out in the center between Black 
and Douglas on the one hand and Burton and Reed on 
the other. 


8Reed did not quite complete the tenth year but 
has been used anyway. 
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ticipated. The relationships are statistically sig- 
nificant and the directions are pro-upperdog for 
Burton and Reed but pro-underdog for Black 
and Douglas. Also, as expected, the control 
justice, Frankfurter, did not distinguish upper- 
dogs and underdogs to a statistically significant 
degree. 


The gammas (Freeman, 1965) in the table 
measure the probability that knowing whether 
the petitioner is upperdog or underdog, we can 
predict the decision of the justice to grant or 
deny review. The associations between the two 
variables are highest for Black and Douglas and 
lowest for Reed and Burton. Our main concern, 
however, is not so much with the overall 
relationships but with the comparable gammas 
across the two sets of cases specified in the 
model. According to the model, set 1 cases are 
favorable for revelation of bias while set 2 cases 
represent unfavorable conditions for real or 
apparent partiality. To be consistent with the 
model predictions, the gammas for the liberals 
and conservatives across both sets should be in 
the same directions as in Table 1 but higher in 
the favorable condition and lower in the un- 
favorable condition. 
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Table 2 shows that for the liberals and 
conservatives, the association between the vari- 
ables is in each case weaker in the set 2 
condition than under set 1. Comparing the two 
sets, the gammas are considerably higher.in the 
first for Black, Douglas, and Burton and mod- 
erately higher for Reed. The control justice— 
Frankfurter—is the only justice to reverse direc- 
tion and therefore is unlike either liberals or 
conservatives. As it turns out, the effective 
impact of Douglas (and Black) in assisting 
underdogs is considerably greater than Frank- 
furter’s even though the differences in the 
voting behavior in the two sets is greater for 
Frankfurter than for Douglas. 

The revelation of hypothesized relationships 
in a data set is merely the first step in 
analysis—though often a difficult one. Correla- 
tional analysis cannot prove that the connec- 
tion between litigant status of a petitioner for 
Supreme Court review and decision to review is 
necessary. We know however, that these factors. 
occur in a time sequence and we have shown 
that they vary together. We have also shown 
that the extent of covariation is affected by 
certain conditions. This second step in our 


Table 1. Analysis of Votes of Five Supreme Court Justices to Grant or Deny Review, 1947—56 Terms, 
in Cases in Which Upperdogs and Underdogs Were Opposing Litigants 


Justice Cell Entries* 

Reed (109,218,125,779) 
Burton { 92,227,151,817) 
Frankfurter ( 72,264,168,772) 
Douglas ( 78,495,153,506) 
Black ( 64,484,176,549) 


p(x?) Gamma 
001 514 
001 373 
176 112 
001 -.314 
.001 —.416 - 


*Numbers in this column refer to entries in the traditional a, b, c, d cells of a fourfold table. For example, in 
the case of Justice Reed, the four cell table entries would be 109 in cell a, 218 in cell b, 125 in cell c, and 779 in 
cell d. (a) is for review granted when upperdog is petitioner; (b) for review granted when underdog is petitioner; 
(c) for review denied when upperdog is petitioner; and (d) for review denied when underdog is petitioner. 


Table 2. Analysis of Votes of Five Supreme Court Justices to Grant or Deny Review in 
2-6, 3-5, 4—4, 5—3 Cases (Set 1) and 8—0, 0—8, 6-2, 7—1, 1—7 Cases (Set 2) 


Reed Burton 
Ns 
Set 1 (36,74) © (36,74) 
(30,246) @G9,268) 
Set 2 (72,144) (55,153) 
(95,533) (112,549) 
Gammas 
Set 1 .599 539 
Set 2 AT4 216 
Difference 125 -263 


Frankfurter Douglas Black 
(15,108) (25,210) (12,212) 
(55,228) (40,68) (50,67) 
(56,156) (52,285) (52,272) 

(113,544) (113,438) (126,482) 
—.269 —.663 —.859 
= -266 —.174 —.155 
535 489 . 7104 





Note: Ns refer to cell entries for the four cell tables displayed in a,b,c,d manner. For Reed, a=36, b=74, c=30, 


d=246, and so on. 


a 
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analysis, in effect, controlled for a specific 
context to see if the context of covariation 
made a difference. We found that it did. Since 
our logical model has provided a reasonable 
explanation for this phenomenon, one might be 
willing to make the intellectual teap to a causal 
interpretation. To do so would be premature. 

The differences in the levels of observed 
covariation could possibly be accounted for by 
factors exogenous to our model. Had we been 
able to choose cases identical in every respect 
except petitioning party, this problem would 
not occur. But taking cases as they come, there 
are factors that might covary to an equal or 
greater extent with the decision to grant or 
deny review. If these factors can be identified, 
we may ask whether the result we have re- 
ported is maintained when each is held con- 
stant—i.e., not allowed to vary. 

` We have identified four factors for this phase 
of the analysis; whether there is dissension in 
the lower courts regarding the case,? whether the 
case raises a civil liberty questicn, whether the 
case raises an economic question, and the level 
of the court from which the appeal was taken. 
The first three of these were incorporated in 
the Cue Theory model developed by Tanenhaus 
and his associates earlier (Tanenhaus, 1963).1° 
The fourth was chosen on the premise that a 


Defined as disagreement among judges in the 
Court immediately below or between courts and 
agencies involved in the case below. 


10It should be noted that Tanenhaus used all 
decisions, not just conference decisions. Therefore, the 
failure of his cues to explain variation in conference 
decisions will in no way contradict his findings. 
Elsewhere, I have suggested a two-stage con- 
ceptualization of the review decision process (Ulmer, 
et al., 1972). 
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‘ justice might be influenced by the level of court 


in which the last decision was made. Here we 
have differentiated among state courts, federal 
district courts, and federal courts of appeals. 
The other three variables have been cichoto- 
mized in present-absent terms. 

We wish to know whether the observed 
disparities in covariation between two sets of 
cases can be accounted for by variation in any 
one of these four control variables. The form of 
the control we employ is statistical—the partial 
gamma (Kirkpatrick, 1974). In linear regres- 
sion, a squared partial correlation coefficient is 
defined as the percentage of variation that can 
be explained by an individual variable after the 
control variable(s) has accounted for all the 
variation it can (Blalock, 1960). In the present 
case, similarly, the partial gamma represents the 
predictive capacity of litigant status remaining 


after a control variable has been allowed to 


exhaust its predictive power. 

Since we are dealing with a single control 
variable each time, first order partial gammas 
are required. Classifying cases by each control 
variable—one set at a time—we have computed 
the zero order gamma and the first order partial 
gamma.!! In each of our four categories, the 
zero order gamma measures the probability of 
prediction ignoring the variation in the control 
variable. By comparing the zero and first order 
partial gammas, we can see how the control 
variable affects the relationship between litigant 
status and review decision. If the two coef- 
ficients are the same, then the control variable 


11The zero order gamma for each set of cases is not 
necessarily the same as the zero order gamma for all 
cases since the control variable may cause the Ns to 
vary. 


Table 3. Analysis of Votes of Five Supreme Court Justices to Grant or Deny Review in Set 1 and Set 2 Cases, 
Controlling for Four Conditions One at a Time 


Dissension ' Civil Liberty Economic Court Level 
Justice Set 1 Set 2 Set 1 Set 2 Set 1 Set 2 Set 1 Set 2 
Reed -577 466 587 443 577 430 578 473 
578 378 528 430 550 431 552 447 
Burton 545 .245 549 .237 541 219 530 295 
_ 530 127 554 216 576 247 582 .273 
Frankfurter ~.268 .243 —.285 .231 ~.291 214 —.266 .265 
~ 255 141 —.159 .262 ~,.231 .250 —.354 Al 
Douglas ~.643 ~.187 —.649 ~.202 —.647 ~.209 —.676 —.198 
; ~645  —.232 —.634 —.155 —.637 ~.180 —.610 —.179 
Black ~.852 9 ~.175 —.857 -.191 —.854 ~.197 —.858  —.180 
~.847 ~.208 —.853 —.158 ~.851 ~.209 —.873 —.170 


Note: Zero order gammas are given first with the relevant first order partial gammas immediately below. if ji 
‘gee 
Í aad S 
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has no impact on the association. If the partial 
gamma is zero, the control variable accounts for 
the association entirely. For purposes of testing 
our model further, we are interested in knowing 
whether the differences observed in the gammas 
for the two sets of cases:initially are maintained 
when partial gammas are computed. Table 3 
summarizes the results of this analysis. 

Looking at the table, we see that whether we 
are comparing zero and partial gammas in set 1 
or in set 2, the control variable generally has no 
effect on the original relationships. Out of 40 
such comparisons, only 4 suggest any effect for 
control variables. Three of these are accounted 
for by our control justice—Frankfurter. When 
dissension is controlled in set 2, the gamma 
drops from .243 to .141, suggesting that Frank- 
furter was influenced somewhat by the dissen- 
sion variable. A similar drop is observed for 
. Frankfurter when civil liberty question is con- 
trolled in set 1. But when court type is 
controlled in set 1 cases, the association for 
Frankfurter between litigant status and review 
decision is enhanced. Since these discrepancies 
are for our control justice, they do not in any 
way distract from the case for our model. 
Indeed, the model implies that the Frankfurter 
behavior will be discrepant with that of the 
liberal and conservative justices. 

The only other instance of control variable 
effect is in set 2 cases for Burton controlling for 
dissension. In such cases Burton exhibits a 
gamma drop from .245 to .127. Eliminating 
Frankfurter, we can say that of 32 compari- 
sons, a control variable has an appreciable 
impact in only one. It logically follows that the 
observed differences in the covariation levels of 
litigant status and review decision between two 
sets of cases will be maintained when controls 
are instituted. That is precisely what Table 3 
reveals. In a majority of the cases, the magni- 
tude of the difference increases when a control 
is imposed. In the remaining cases, without 
exception, the approximate magnitude of the 
difference is observed. Thus—putting all this 
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together—our confidence in our model explaná- 
tion remains intact. 

As a final step, we ask whether the four 
control variables collectively have an impact on 
the ability of voting split to influence predis- 
positional voting. A partial gamma analysis is 
also useful in answering this question. Table 4 
presents the fourth order partials between 
petitioning party and voting behavior for two 
sets of cases controlling for dissension, civil 
liberty question, economic question, and court 
level. Once again, we see that the liberal and 
conservative justices maintain their directional 
preferences and Frankfurter his reverses of 
direction. However, the fourth order partials 
for Frankfurter are not of great magnitude in 
either set 1 or set 2 cases. That is, as expected, 
Frankfurter’s behavior differs from that of the 
liberal and conservative justices, 

For liberals and conservatives, there is a drop 
in the partial coefficients in five of eight 
comparisons under control conditions. How- 
ever, in all five the decrease is minor. In the 
cases of Douglas, Burton, and Black, there is a 
slight increase in the partial coefficients. Yet, in 
all eight cases, it is obvious that the control 
variables collectively do not affect, in any 
significant way, the basic association between 
voting choice and petitioning party. Most im- 
portantly, for purposes of testing model pre- 
dictions, the disparities between the coef- 
ficients for set 1 and set 2 cases mirror in every 
instance the differences revealed in the earlier. 
analyses. The largest difference is associated 
with Justice Black, with Burton, Douglas, and 
Reed, following in that order. This order is 
similar to that observed in comparing first order 
gammas under four conditions in Table 3 and 
the zero order gammas in Table 2. 

These disparities for Black set him off, 
perhaps, from the other justices since they are 
so large. This is due, possibly, to a combination 
of factors—his intense feeling for underdogs 
stemming from his earlier populist leanings— 
and a firmer commitment to the role prescrip- 


Table 4. Partial Gamma Analysis of Votes of Five Supreme Court Justices to Grant or Deny Review 
in Set 1 and Set 2 Cases Controlling for Four Conditions Simultaneously 








Set 1 Set 2 
Justice G12 G12.3456 G12 G12.3456 
Reed .550 480 433 350 
Burton 550 608 242 - -117 
Frankfurter —.282 ~.083 219 i .162 
Douglas —.658 —.627 =.236 ~.254 
Black —.856 ~.883 213 ~174 





Note: For this analysis, the variables are (1) vote, (2) petitioning party, (3) dissension, (4) civil liberty ques» 


tion, (5) economic question, and (6) court level. 
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tion of impartial judging than that possessed by 
the other justices (Pritchett, 1948; Frank, 
1969). While this is speculative, it is consistent 
with Black’s behavior. A justice with strong 
feelings on both these dimensions would be 
expected to vote his predispositions frequently 
but to go to greater lengths to obscure the 
meaning of such voting acts—as Black appears 
to have done. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In this article we have suggested the im- 
portance of the Supreme Court’s- review deci- 
sions for understanding the American political/ 
judicial systems and the theories underlying 
them.12 We have sought to add to our limited 
knowledge about these processes by examining 
voting on certiorari applications and certain 
specific conditions under which that voting 
occurs. The main focus has been on the effect 
of voting split and petitioning parties on voting 
behavior. Given knowledge of these conditions, 
I have developed a systematic model to predict 
voting patterns for five Supreme Court justices 
serving across the decade covered by the 
1947—56 terms. The model is theory-integrat- 
ing in that it combines propositions from 
attitudinal and role theories in a logically 
coherent fashion. In general it posits that liberal 
and conservative justices are predisposed in 
review decisions to vote for underdogs and 
upperdogs, respectively, but that a willingness 
to act on such predispositions will be tempered 
by the role prescription of impartiality. The 
model suggests this conflict will be resolved to 
some extent via the appearance of impartiality 
while actually voting according to a bias. 

Using data from the Harold Burton papers, I 
have tested model predictions and found them 
reliable in every case. I infer that liberal and 
conservative Supreme Court justices (as I have 
defined them) are motivated to vote their 
predispositions toward litigants seeking review 
but also to minimize the costs of such acts by 
nesting them in conditions under which their 
significance is not fully appreciated. This con- 
clusion must be viewed, however, in proper 
perspective. I have examined only five justices 
across a single decade. It is possible to extend 
the analysis across another ten or eleven justices 
for about the same time span. But to improve 
on these numbers will require new data of the 
sort I have examined. 

It is also possible that my data configura- 
tions are subject to explanation by other 


127 awrence Baum (1977) has written an interest- 
ing paper suggesting the importance of this question at 
the state level. 
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models or by some modified version of the one 
presented. While I have not examined all 
possible variables that might affect the relation- 
ships I have portrayed, the four chosen for 
investigation appear to be the most obvious 
candidates for consideration. One cannot rule 
out the possibility, however, that variables 
excluded from the model possess explanatory 
power. 

Assuming that the model presented has some 
validity, and given that the role prescription of 
impartiality permeates the political, lezal and 
governmental systems of the United States, 
research designed tọ identify and measure 
response to such a consideration throughout 
official decision-making agencies should be en- 
couraged by the results we have reported for 
Supreme Court review decisions. We may wish 
to know whether the justices behave similarly 
in deciding fully reviewed cases, but also 
whether other judges in other courts and 
decision makers in nonjudicial arenas reveal like 
tendencies in the decisional settings in which 
they operate. 
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Judges’ Role Crientations, Attitudes, and Decisions: 
An Interactive Model* 


JaMEs L. GIBSON 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Despite almost two decades of behavioral research, our models relating the key variables in 
judicial decision making are incomplete and inadequate. In particular, the impact of two widely 
used variables, judges’ attitudes and role orientations, is poorly understood. While there appears to 
be a consensus that attitudes and role orientations are important predictors of behavior, no 
research has been successful in developing a comprehensive model capable of predicting judges’ 
behaviors. This article’s objective is the development of a single model incorporating attitudes, role 
orientations, and decision-making behavior. While attitudes and role orientations taken singly 
explain insignificant amounts of the variation in behavior, an interactive model of attitudes and 
role orientations is shown to be extremely useful for understanding behavior. Although this 
research focuses on the sentencing decisions of Iowa trial court judges, the proposed mode! is 
potentially applicable to all instances of decision making. 


Despite almost two decades of behavioral 
research on judicial decision making, our mod- 
els relating the key variables in the process are 
incomplete and inadequate. In particular, the 
impact of two widely studied concepts, judges’ 
attitudes and role orientations, is poorly under- 
stood. While there appears to be a consensus 
that attitudes and role orientations are im- 
portant predictors of behavior, no research has 
been successful in developing a comprehensive 
model of the interrelationship which is capable 
of predicting judges’ behavior. 

Part of the inability to explain decisions may 
be related to the highly simplified models of 
decision making which have been employed. 
The models are simple and incomplete in two 
respects. First, they posit direct and uncon- 
ditional linkages among the variables; that is, 
they fail to consider the interaction of different 
variables and the complex way in which they 
may relate to decisions. The second deficiency 
is that they are statistically unsophisticated. 
Much judicial literature is based on relatively 
unenlightening statistical techniques. Dif- 
ferences of means tests, for instance, indicate 
very little about the degree to which one 
variable is dependent upon another.! Guttman 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the extremely 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this article by 
Professors Beverly B. Cook, David Gow, Justin Green, 
and Thomas G. Walker. 


lFor a good example of this point see Bowen's 
(1965) reanalysis of Nagel’s (1961) work on social 
backgrounds. Similarly, Hagen (1974) has challenged 
the conventional wisdom on the effect of the race of 
defendants in criminal cases on their sentences. 


scaling, the grandfather of judicial statistics, is a 
relatively unpowerful mode of analysis which 
can produce questionable results. These prob- 
lems are especially severe in multivariate analy- 
sis. Finally, most statistical analysis nas been 
limited to bivariate relationships, with little 
emphasis on multivariate modeling. 

Thus there is a pressing need to develop a 
more complete understanding of this complex 
process, One approach with great potential for 
providing a fuller understanding is to examine 
the decision process from a multivariate per- 
spective and to examine the interaction among 
important independent variables. This strategy 
may result in an improved ability to predict, or 
explain, decisions. The research discussed in 
this article, rather than limiting itself to.a single 
independent variable, focuses on two concepts, 
attitudes and role orientations, in an effort to 
explain the sentencing policies of trial court 
judges in Iowa. Rather than merely reporting 
bivariate and multivariate results, I have placed 
particular emphasis on developing a theory of 
the interaction of role orientations and atti- 


` tudes, and testing the theory against the data. 


The utility of the proposed model is strongly 
supported by the unusually high proportion of 
variance in the decision-making process which i is 
explained. 


2“Lixe the blood test for paternity, cumulative 
scaling can eliminate erroneous hypotheses, but it 
cannot by itself demonstrate the existence of true 
ones” (Tanenhaus, 1966, p. 1589). See especially pp. 
1590-94 for a further critique of Guttman scaling. 
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Attitudes as Determinants of 
Judicial Behavior 


There is little question that the predominant 
paradigm of judicial decision making places 
judges’ attitudes in the center of the process. 

- Indeed, it is not an overstatement to assert that 
attitudinal approaches have become the tra- 
ditional nontraditional mode of judicial anal- 
ysis. The basic theoretical framework for the 
analysis of attitudes and behavior adopted by 
this research asserts that an attitude represents 
a residue of previous experience which exercises 
a patterned tendency to respond to stimuli in a 
certain way (Campbell, 1963). Attitudes can be 
thought of as biasing behavior from a straight 
stimulus-response model. The notion that be- 
havior can be predicted solely from knowledge 
of external stimuli is explicitly rejected. Atti- 
tudes represent generalizations about phe- 
nomena based upon extrapolations from previ- 
ous experience and usually take the form of 
cognitive generalizations. 

External stimuli have vastly different effects 
depending upon this residue of experience. The 
stimuli of cases do not impinge upon a tabula 
rasa. Thus, attitude theory points to the experi- 
ence of the decision maker as a key variable in 
the decision equation. What evidence exists to 
support the theory? 

Principal support for the attitude model is 
provided by studies of decision making in the 
U.S. Supreme Court.3 These studies all rely on 
the judge’s votes as the single bit of datum and 
scaling is the predominant method of quantita- 
tive analysis. To the extent that the votes 
demonstrate consistency, attitudes are postu- 
lated as the organizing element. The attitude is 
never measured—its existence is inferred from 
consistency in voting behavior. There is no 
empirical test of the relationship between atti- 
tudes and behavior beyond the test of con- 
sistency, and the substance of the attitude must 
be inferred from the substance of the cases. 
Further, this type of analysis makes it impos- 
sible to examine the relationship among atti- 
tudes, or any interaction effect of attitudes on 
behavior (and indeed, any complex model of 
the relationship). It is impossible to eliminate, 
on empirical grounds, rival hypotheses (such as 
hypotheses of small group, or game, influence*) 
which may account for the consistency. Due in 


3Virtually all behavioral studies of the US. 
Supreme Court can be placed in this category. See, for 
examples, the works of Pritchett (1941); Spaeth 
(1963); Schubert (1975); and Ulmer (1960). 

40n small group influences see Walker (1973). For 
an application of game theory see Rohde (1972). 
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part to data limitations, research of this type is 
limited to a simplistic and incomplete model of 
attitudes and behavior. The “success” of at- 
titude variables in predicting behavior is ap- 
parent only in a somewhat limited sense. 

The only way to construct a more compre- 
hensive model of decision behavior is through 
independent empirical measures of all variables 
in the model. Some attitude studies have 
proceeded in this way- (Nagel, 1963; Hogarth, 
1971). Other research uses disparities in sen- 
tencing behavior to infer the existence of an 
attitudinal influence (Atkinson and Neuman, 
1970; Green, 1961).5 Several other studies have 
focused on a particular attitude, role orienta- 
tion, and will be discussed below. Thus, while 
behavior can be explained by attitudes, at least 
in part, the degree of influence and the process 
of influence are as yet unspecified. : 


Data and Research Setting 


This research investigates the decision-mak- 
ing process in the Iowa district court system. 
The district courts are the state trial courts of 
general and original jurisdiction, and are typical 
of many state trial courts. All criminal charges 
are either felonies or indictable misdemeanors. 
In noncriminal matters, the district courts try 
most major civil actions. The system is or- 
ganized into 99 county courts. There are 8 
judicial districts in Iowa, with each district 
composed of a number of counties. This re- 
search focuses upon the 3 southeastern districts 
of the system. Although the districts were 
selected primarily on ease of access criteria, 
they are representative, at least on several 
aggregate indicators, of the state trial court 
system. Twenty-five of the 99 counties and 24 
of the 83 judges are included in these 3 
districts. 

The universe of criminal cases analyzed 
includes all cases initiated during 1972 and 
1973 and concluded by the end of 1974. The 
data were collected from criminal case files 
stored at each of the county courthouses. In 22 
of the counties no sampling was necessary, so 
the universe of cases was selected. In the 
remaining 3, the most populous counties in the 
districts, I used random sampling, selecting 
§,350 cases. In 2,715 cases, 50.7 percent of the 
total, convictions resulted. Since the focus of 
this study is on sentencing, I excluded dis- 
missals from the analysis. 


These case data provide the basic dependent 
variable: sentencing outcomes. The inde- 


SMost studies of racial discrimination in sentencing 
could also be placed in this category. 
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pendent variables are derived from personal 
interviews, held in early 1975, with the judges 
who sentenced the defendants in these cases. A 
total of 27 judges was responsible for the 
sentences in the criminal cases. Twenty-six of 
these judges were interviewed (the remaining 
judge no longer resides in lowa). The interviews 
lasted an average of one hour. From these 
interviews I derived several basic attitudinal 
measures, as well as several measures of the role 
orientations of the judges. 

The dependent variable of concern to this 
study is the severity of criminal sentences. On 
its face, sentence severity would seem easy to 
measure quantitatively. In reality, the dif- 
ficulties of such measurement are considerable. 
There are three characteristics which are highly 
desirable in any measure of sentence severity: 
(1) severity should be measured at least at the 
ordinal level; (2) it should be a single scale 
which makes use of all the different penalties in 
sentences; and (3) it should be a single scale 
equally applicable to sentences for crimes of 
widely varying seriousness. With one exception, 
a scale for measuring sentence severity first 
proposed by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts and later applied by Beverly Cook 
and others to sentences in federal criminal cases 
satisfies these criteria (Cook, 1973; Tiffany, 
Avichai, and Peters, 1975). The scale is based 
on (1) the length of probation, (2) the length of 
incarceration, (3) the amount of fine, and (4) 
whether the sentence was suspended or whether 
a deferred sentence was imposed. 

While this research is mainly concerned with 
the impact of attitudes on sentencing behavior, 
many other factors may have an impact on 
sentences. If these influences are not controlled 
for, any observed relationship between atti- 
tudes and behavior might be spurious. This 
problem, one not faced by research on collegial 
courts, stems from the fact that the judges are 
deciding different cases and the cases (and 
defendants) may have different characteristics. 
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If case characteristics are related to sentence 
severity, then differences in sentencing among 
judges may not be due to attitudes or role 
orientations but may instead be due to the fact 
that they hear different kinds of cases. Conse- 
quently, it is prudent to examine the impact of 
several of these characteristics on sentence 
severity. ; ; 

Nine characteristics of the cases and de- 
fendants have been identified as potential in- 
fluences on sentencing decisions. These are: (1) 
the seriousness of the charge (based on the 
legislatively defined maximum sentence), (2) 
whether the defendant was released on bail, (3) 
the plea of the defendant, (4) whether the 
defendant’s counsel was privately retained, (5) 
the defendant’s sex, (6) whether there were 
multiple cases against the defendant, (7) the 
number of previous misdemeanor convictions, 
(8) the number of previous felony convictions, 
and (9) the age of the defendant. The Pearson 
correlations between each of these variables and 
the Administrative Office severity scale are 
shown in Table 1. Only two of the variables, 
charge seriousness and whether the defendant 
was released on bail, are even moderately 
related to sentence severity. The type cf coun- 
sel retained by the defendant and the de- 


. fendant’s plea are weakly related to sentence 


severity. However, the seriousness of the charge 
is the only variable which has a significant 
independent impact on sentence severity, as 
suggested by the insignificant partial correlation 
coefficients which result when the impact of 
seriousness is controlled. This of course suggests 
that the seriousness of a charge determines both 
sentence severity and, for instance, whether the 


6The race of the defendant was also considered but 
since the number of black or Indian defendants is 
quite small the variable was omitted due to lack of 
variance. Social class was not measured but it can be 
assumed that there is little variance in this variable. 


Table 1. Case Characteristics and Sentence Severity 


Bivariate Partial Correlation 
Pearson Controlling for 
Case Characteristics Correlation N Charge Seriousness 
Charge Seriousness ~.58 2570 - 
Pretrial Release on Bail —.41 1815 ~.23 
Defendant's Plea 24 2706 21 
Type of Counsel 22 2730 04 
Defendant’s Sex -05 2516 ~.06 
Number of Cases Against Defendant 12 2730 05 
Previous Misdemeanor Convictions AS 564 07 
Previous Felony Convictions 12 629 -08 
Defendant’s Age 13 1347 ~.01 - 
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defendant is released on bail prior to trial. 
Charge seriousness is therefore the only variable 
for which it is necessary to control.” 


TUnder some circumstances it might be desirable to 
remove directly the impact of all of these nine 
variables on sentence severity. Beyond the question of 
linearity (which is considered next), this might be 
accomplished by regressing these sentence severity 
scores on the nine variables and then computing 
residuals. There are two reasons why that approach 
was not selected. First, a substantial quantity of data 
is missing for some of the variables (see the Ns 
reported in Table 1), requiring that the regression be 
performed on a matrix of correlations based on 
significantly different subsets of the total cases (for a 
discussion of the problems inherent in pairwise missing 
data deletion see Cohen and Cohen, 1975, Ch. 7). 
Even more important is the problem of how missing 
data are handled in the computation of the residuals 
which would be used to create the dependent variable 
for the remainder of this analysis (i.e., the method of 
computing ý). While a number of alternatives exist 
(such as computing Ÿ by scoring missing values as the 
mean of the variable) there is little statistical justifica- 
tion (beyond expediency) for their use, especially 
under circumstances such as these. j 

The second justification for controlling only for the 
seriousness of the charge concerns the minor inde- 
pendent contributions of the other eight variables. As 
Table 1 demonstrates, the impact of the eight variables 
is negligible once the effect of charge seriousness is 
partialed out. The defendant’s age, sex, and prior 
record, as well as the number of charges filed against 
the defendant, are virtually independent of sentence 
severity (they explain less than 3 percent of the 
variance in severity), so even without partialing it is 
unnecessary to control for them. Type of counsel is 
weakly related to sentence severity but type of 
counsel is related to charge seriousness (r= —.32) and 
it is this relationship which accounts for its impact on 
sentence severity (as reflected by the partial correla- 
tion of .04). Defendants with appointed counsel 


receive more severe sentences than defendants with — 


private counsel, but that is only because defendants 
who cannot afford private attorneys tend to be 
prosecuted for more serious crimes (possibly because 
middle-class, or white-collar, crimes are rarely prose- 
cuted). However, the impact of the defendant’s plea 
on sentence severity is not affected by the control for 
charge seriousness but plea is only very weakly related 
to sentence severity (explaining less than 6 percent of 
the. variance) and ontv 4 nerrent of the cases were nat 
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The (linear) relationship between sentence 
severity and charge seriousness is fairly strong: 
a third of the variance in sentence severity can 
be explained by charge seriousness. However, 
the total impact of charge seriousness on 
severity is not linear. Eta? is .71, indicating that 
an additional one-third of the variance in 
sentence severity can be accounted for through 
a nonlinear relationship. Indeed, the null hy- 
pothesis that the variables are linearly related 
can be rejected at the .001 level. This suggests 
that the judges do not react to various crimes in 
the same way as legislators. More importantly 
for this analysis, the effect of this variable must 
be controlled both linearly and nonlinearly. 
Converting the sentence severity scores to “Z” 
scores within each category of charge serious- 
ness is one way to remove the impact of charge 
seriousness on sentence severity. Using this 
procedure, the severity of each sentence is 
measured only in relationship to crimes of 
equal seriousness. By placing all of the sen- 
tences on a common metric (Z scores) the 
sentences become comparable. To compute 
severity scores for judges it is now necessary 
only to compute the mean standardized sever- 
ity score for the cases each judge decided, 
These means are the dependent variables for the 
attitudinal portion of the analysis. 


Findings: Attitudes and Behavior 


The first step in this analysis is to determine 
the strength of the influence of judges’ atti- 
tudes on their behavior. Since independent 
measures of both attitudes and behavior are 
available, we need not limit the research to 
inferences about consistency in behavior, but 
rather can directly examine the relationship. 

While judges have attitudes on an enormous 
spectrum of subjects, only a few of these 
attitudes are potentially relevant to the judicial 
decision-making process. Previous research has 
focused upon the concept “political liberal- 
ism.” “Liberalism” has been defined as “the 
viewpoint associated with the interests of the 
lower or less privileged economic or social 
groups in one’s society and (to a lesser extent) 
with the acceptance of long-run social change” 
(Negel, 1963, p. 29). Liberal judges are ex- 
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which the overwhelming majority of criminal 
defendants originate. 

In the interviews with the sentencing judges, 
I used measures of several subdimensions of 
political liberalism. The subdimensions are: (1) 
government economic intervention; (2) class- 
based beliefs; and (3) religious influence on 
society. The government intervention scale is 
_ composed of five Likert items; a scale of five 


items measures class-based beliefs; and three . 


items are used to form the religious influence 
scale. I hypothesized that “liberals” are more 
lenient in their sentencing behavior. 

A fourth measure of liberalism was also 
used. I asked the judges to identify themselves 
subjectively on a liberalism-conservatism dimen- 
sion, and coded their responses on a five-point 
scale (liberal, leaning toward liberal, middle-of- 
the-road, leaning toward conservative, and con- 
servative). 

To test the hypothesis that “liberal” judges 
are more lenient, I correlated the sentence 
severity means with the four measures of liberal- 


8Copies of the attitude and role orientation (see 
below) scales are available from the author. Principal 
components factor analysis (with varimax rotation 
where more than one factor emerged) was used to 
generate factor scores for each of the scales used in 
this analysis. The first factor is the single best 
summary measure of the variance in the original items. 
Throughout the analysis the first factor is used to 
produce factor scores, which are used as the measure 
of the concept. The process is simply one of creating 
summated indicies, except that the weight of each of 
the variables is not 1 (it is the factor score coefficient). 
The fact that in several instances more than a single 
factor emerged from a group of items which were 
designed to measure a single concept should be of only 
limited concern. Many of the scales form Guttman 
scales and Guttman scales, when factor analyzed, are 
always “two dimensional.” A second influence which 
may account for a higher order of dimensionality in 
the factor results is related to the small number of 
judges on which the factor analysis is based. With a 
small number of observations, the error component is 
likely to be rather large and hence to be strong enough 
to produce its own factor. Consequently, it is believed 
that many of these higher order factors represent 
“noise” in the data and are of little substantive 
concern. 
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ism, and the results are shown in Table 2. In 
general, the hypothesis receives no support 
from the data. Liberals are not in any meaning- 
ful sense less severe in sentencing than con- 
servatives. The strongest relationship observed 
accounts for only 10 percent of sentencing 
variance and the relationship between self- 
identification and sentencing is in the wrong 
direction. The correlations are so consistently 
weak that one may place considerable faith in 
the findings. 

Political liberalism may be too unfocused to 
provide the judge with much guidance in 
sentencing; that is, whether a judge is liberal or 
not may be largely irrelevant to the sentencing 
decision. Liberalism, to the extent that it is 
relevant to sentencing, must be moce closely 
related to the actual operation of the criminal 
justice system. More specific attitudes, like 
beliefs about crime and the criminal justice 
system, may be better predictors of sentencing 
behavior. 

Since I included in the interview mzasures of 
the judges’ beliefs about crime and justice, it is 
possible to assess the hypothesis that these 
more relevant attitudes affect their decisions. 
Beliefs about crime and the crimiral justice 
system have been measured along several di- 
mensions. The first concerns attitudes toward 
the causes of criminal behavior. Judges who 
believe criminal behavior to be the result of 
social and environmental forces are hy- 
pothesized to be more lenient in sentencing 
than judges who view crime as a moral, free- 
choice decision. I measured this attitude using a 
scale of six Likert items. The responses to the 
items were factor-analyzed using principle com- 
ponents analysis. 

The second of the measured criminal justice 
beliefs is the judges’ goals in sentencing. Judges 
who hold rehabilitative goals and who are 
concerned for the perpetrator are hypothesized 
to be more lenient in sentencing than judges 
with a greater concern for the crime victim and 
with punishment or deterrence as objectives. 
This measure uses a scale of eight Likert items. 
The items were also factor-analyzed, resulting 
in factor scores, 


Table 2. Liberal Attitudes and Sentencing Behavior? 


Liberalism Subdimensions 


Attitude toward Government Economic Intervention 
Class-Based Beliefs 

Attitude toward Religious Influence on Society 
Liberalism Self-Identification 


Pearson r b Beta 
~.01 0i .08 
—.14 —.00 —.03 
15 --.02 —.20 
—.22 —.03 —.21 





ER = ,26;a = .10;N = 26. 
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The judges were also asked to rank several 
national problems in terms of their seriousness. 
This question generated the third criminal 
justice belief variable—the judges’ evaluation of 
the seriousness of crime as a social problem. 
The variable is simply measured by the rank 
which the judge assigned to the problem of 
crime. It is hypothesized that judges who see 
crime as more serious will be more severe in 
sentencing. 

The judges’ positions on several criminal 
justice issues constitute the fourth belief about 
criminal justice, The issues are: (1) allowing 
six-member juries in criminal cases, (2) allowing 
non-unanimous verdicts in criminal cases, (3) 
reactions to the “Miranda” rules, (4) providing 
free legal counsel to indigents in all criminal 
cases, (5) the use of plea bargaining, (6) gun 
control, and (7) the use of the death penalty. 
The first four items were measured by a 
“favor-oppose”’ response set, while the last 
three asked the respondents to indicate which 
of several statements came closest to the way 
they felt about the issue. The measure used is a 
summated scale of the responses, with a max- 
imum value of 14. Favoring smaller juries, 
non-unanimous verdicts, plea bargaining, and 
the death penalty, and opposing the Miranda 
rules, free legal counsel and gun control are 
viewed as antidefendant positions. I hy- 
pothesize that judges favoring antidefendant 
positions will be more severe in sentencing. 

The fifth measure concerns the legalization 
of private behavior. Each judge was asked to 
evaluate (1) decriminalizing all sex acts of 
mutual consent, (2) legalizing gambling, and (3) 
the general trend toward decriminalization. 
Factor scores were produced for this variable. 
Attitudes in support of the legalization of 
private behavior are hypothesized to result in 
lenient sentencing behavior. 

Table 3 reports the results of the bivariate 
correlations and multivariate regression for the 
five attitudes and sentencing behavior. The data 
demonstrate that judges’ attitudes toward crime 
and criminals have little impact on their sen- 
tencing behavior, just as their political liberal- 
ism had little influence. Even though these 
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attitudes are more closely related to the day- 
to-day operation of the criminal justice system, 
they apparently have little influence on the 
judgments produced by the system. Sentencing 
behavior varies independently of these five 
attitudes of the sentencer. 


Further investigation of these data merely 
confirms the lack of relationship between atti- 
tudes and behavior. For instance, I inspected 
the scattergrams to determine whether cur- 
vilinear effects had depressed the linear correla- 
tion coefficients. They did not. Even a multiple 
regression analysis using all nine attitudes sup- 
ported the finding of little relationship. To- 
gether, the nine attitudes account for only 14 
percent of the variance in sentencing behavior. 
The regression indicated that the two best 
predictors of behavior are the judges’ attitudes 
on the legalization of private behavior (beta = 
.29) and their attitudes on the criminal justice 
issues (beta = .27). The other attitudes make 
rather minor contributions to explaining sen- 
tencing variance. Thus, these findings cast 
significant doubt on the traditional approach to 
predicting judicial behavior from attitudes: the 
model Behavior = f(Attitudes) is inadequate.? 


It can be argued that the attitude-behavior model 
is still adequate, the problem being that the measures 
of attitudes do not include the attitudes which are 


, “Yeally” important. Political liberalism and criminal 


justice beliefs may be too diffuse to have much impact 
on sentencing. So that I could assess this argument, I 
included a question in the questionnaire which direct- 
ly measured the propensity of the judge to give severe 
sentences in specific types of crimes. The responses 
were correlated with the actual sentences the judges 
gave for each type of crimes. While the number of 
cases on which the actual sentence scores are based is 
frequently quite small, the data clearly indicate that 
the judges’ attitudes toward the severity of these 
crimes do not influence their behavior. (Further 
details on the analysis can be obtained from the 
author.) 


Table 3. Criminal Justice Attitudes and Sentencing Behavior? 


Criminal Justice Subdimensions 


Attitude toward Causes of Criminal Behavior 
Goals in Sentencing 

Perception of Seriousness of Crime Problem 
Attitude toward Criminal Justice Issues : 
Attitude toward Legalization of Private Behavior 


aR = 2634 = —.33;N = 25, 


Pearson r b Beta 
14 ; 03 17 
03 —01 —.05 

~.16 02 15 
10 03 18 
03 O02 09 
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Role Orientation as an 
Intervening Variable 


The correlations between the judges’ atti- 
tudes and the severity of their sentencing 
behavior are less than spectacular. Tnis is not 
entirely surprising: nonjudicial experimental 
research on the relationship between attitudes 
and behavior have reported similarly un- 
substantial correlations. However, these same 
experimental studies have also made some 
significant advances in dissecting the nature of 
the low correlations. Several scholars have 
suggested that the relationship between atti- 
tudes and behavior is probably mediated by 
situational intervening variables. That is, the 
relationship between attitudes and behavior is 
modified by the situational context of the 
behavior. Reference group variables, the sub- 
ject’s definition of the situation, social partici- 
pation, need for approval, social constraints and 
social distance, the consequences of behavior, 
and a wide variety of other variables have been 
identified as significant contextual variables.!9 

The most relevant formulation of the role of 
intervening variables, however, is found in 

_Campbell’s notion of situational thresholds 
(Campbell, 1963). Similar attitudes may result 
in different overt behaviors due to situational 
pressures which inhibit the expression of be- 
havior consistent with the attitude. The im- 
petus for a response must be strong enough to 
overcome situational forces inhibiting the re- 
sponse. Consequently, we can predict that an 
individual would give a discriminatory response 
to a questionnaire item (low threshold) but fail 
to discriminate in. face-to-face situations (high 
threshold). Thus, there is little question that 
the actor’s assessment of the context of be- 
havior affects the degree of relationship be- 
tween attitudes and behavior. 

Situational variables can be summarized 
most usefully by the concept “role expecta- 
tions.” Individuals who interact with role oc- 
cupants have conceptions of what constitutes 
“proper” role behavior for the role occupant. 
These are norms of behavior which constrain 
the activities of the role occupant. Situational 
constraints and “‘contingent consistency” are 
concepts highly related to role expectations. 

` While expectations affect almost all social 
behavior, they are especially salient for actors 
in positions subject to relatively unambiguous, 
institutionalized role expectations. A role orien- 
tation is a psychological construct which is the 


10See for examples of this type of research the 


articles reprinted in Deutscher (1973) and Thomas . 


(1971). 
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combination of the occupant’s perception of 
the role expectations of significant others and 
his or her own norms and expectations of 
proper behavior for a judge.!! 

The concept of role orientation plays a 
central function in this analysis. Role orien- 
tation is essentially a summary variable which 
defines for the role occupant the renge of 


‘appropriate behavioral alternatives in ary given 


situation. As such, role orientations are very 
similar to many of the situational intervening 
variables identified above and are almost iden- 
tical to Rokeach’s (1968) notion “attitude 
toward situation” (Aş). Role orientations are 


.also similar to Campbell’s situational threshold. 


In order for an attitude to find expression in 
behavior, the behavior consistent with the 
attitude must lie within the range of acceptable 
behaviors, i.e., be defined as situationally ap- 
propriate. 

While many judicial researchers have in- 
vestigated judicial role orientations, none has 
done so from this perspective. Most studies 
have been content to develop empiricaliy based 
typologies. For instance, basing their conclu- 
sions on interviews with 26 Supreme Court 
justices from Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, Glick and Vines have 
identified four types of purposive role orien- 
tations: (1) the ritualist, (2) the adjudicator, (3) 
the policy maker, and (4) the administrator. 
Decision-making role orientations include: (1) 
the law interpreter, (2) the lawmaker, and (3) 
the pragmatist (Vines, 1969; Glick, 1971; Glick 
and Vines, 1969). Ungs and Baas (1972) have 
also developed a similar typology based on the 
responses of Ohio trial and appellate judges. 
Howard (1974a) also has developed similar 
categories. Flango, Wenner and Wennez (1975) 
have refined some of these typologies and 
extended them to non-American judges. Never- 
theless, few researchers have attempted to 
relate role orientations to judicial behavior. To 
do this it is useful to think ofa role orientation 
as judges’ beliefs about what variables can 
properly be allowed to influence their behavior. 
Becker, among others, has suggested that the 
most important of these variables is precedent. 
He offered some empirical support that judges’ 


orientations toward precedent can be used to 
1 


11This is not to’ assert that role orientations 
perfectly mirror either role expectations or the role 
occupant’s own role expectations. Role orientations 
reflect what individuals think they ought to do, 
tempered by what they think others think they should 
do. It is also possible that non-normative expectations, 
such as those reflected in power relationships, influ- 
ence the acting-out of role orientations. How these 
factors can be identified and measured is not apparent. 
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predict their behavior (Becker, 1966). However, 
Flango and Schubert (1969) presented con- 
tradictory evidence on this point. Grossman 
(1962) suggested a similar hypothesis with 
respect to Justice Frankfurter’s votes in civil 
liberties cases, while Schubert (1963) has dem- 
onstrated that precedents affected some U.S. 
Supreme Court justices in several military law 
cases. Howard (1974b) suggests that the influ- 
ence may be issue-specific. While these scholars- 
seem to agree that the judge’s orientation 
_ toward precedents is an important intervening 
variable, none has been successful in developing 
an empirical model integrating attitudes, role 
orientations, and behavior (Gibson, 19772). 

At least a portion of the difficulty in relating 
tole orientations to decision behavior stems 
from the inadequacy of the present concep- 
tualization of role concepts. Judges’ role orien- 
tations are their beliefs about the kind of 
behavior proper for a judge. In the case of 
decisional role orientations, the beliefs concern 
what constitutes proper decision-making be- 
havior. “Proper” does not, however, refer as 
much to the kind of policy which is made as it 
does to the kind of stimuli which influence 
policy making. The basic function of decision- 
making role orientations is to specify what 
variables can legitimately be allowed to influ- 
ence decision making, and in the case of 
conflict, what priorities to assign to different 
‘decisional criteria. Some judges may believe it 
proper to be influenced by a particular stimulus 
while other judges may regard the stimulus as 
improper. ` 

There are good reasons for conceptualizing 
role orientations in this way. A central expecta- 
tion of judicial and legal traditions concerns the 
criteria of decision making employed by judges. 
For instance, “equality before the law” is not 
an empirical statement; it does not assert that 
individual litigants are in fact equal. Rather the 
phrase is an exhortation to ignore the variables 
(stimuli), such as power, on which litigants are 
unequal and to render decisions only on vari- 
ables which provide for equality. As an addi- 
tional illustration, it is generally regarded as 
illegitimate to discriminate on the basis of race 
in sentencing. This means that it is illegitimate 
to allow the race of the defendant to influence 
the decision. Race is not viewed as a proper 
decisional criterion. Similarly, even such con- 
cepts as the presumption of innocence in 
criminal cases are merely expectations that 
court officials will not allow empirical stimuli 
relating to the factual guilt of the defendant to 
influence their pretrial decisions (e.g., bail). The 
presumption of innocence is a norm which 
defines some criteria of decision making as 
proper and others as improper (Packer, 1968). 
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Thus, role orientations specify the criteria 
upon which decisions are made. A generalized 
tole orientation might concern the legitimacy 
of allowing criteria which have no strictly legal 
base to influence decision making. A “broad” 
role orientation restrains the use of other 
criteria very little. The “narrow” orientation is 
more restrictive in the use of “nonlegal” cri- 
teria. What is important to note, however, is 
that the role orientation does not indicate 
whether judges’ policy decisions will be liberal 
or conservative, but instead indicates the cri- 
teria upon which their decisions will be based. 
For a decision to be liberal, the theory predicts 
that the criterion upon which the judge bases a 
decision must itself predict a liberal decision. 
Two factors must therefore be known in order 
to predict decisions: (1) what criteria the judge 
considers to be legitimate determinants of 
decisions, and (2) whether the criteria them- 
selves predict liberal or conservative decisions. 

There is no logically necessary basis for 
expecting judges with “broad” role orientations 
to make “liberal” decisions unless the de- 
cisional criteria employed by “broad” judges 
are liberal. One might imagine, for instance, 
that judges with “broad” role orientations 
would grant greater legitimacy to allowing their 
own values and sense of justice to influence 
their decisions than would “narrow” judges. If 
the values are liberal (as in the case of William 
O. Douglas, for instance), then the decisions 
will be liberal. If the values are conservative, 
however, then the decisions will be conservative 
(as illustrated by William Rehnquist). Obvious- 
ly, this suggests that “activism” can just as well 
be conservative “activism” (e.g., the Hughes 
Court) as liberal activism. Similarly, a “narrow” 
orientation does not necessarily lead to con- 
servative decisions. If “narrow” judges tend to 
grant greater legitimacy to criteria with a 
strictly legal base (e.g., precedents, statutes, and 
“strict construction” of constitutions), and if 
those criteria were liberal, then a “narrow” 
judge would make liberal decisions. For in- 
stance, the Burger Court, if it were acting 
“narrowly,” with strong regard for Warren 
Court precedents, would make liberal decisions. 
Further, a ‘“‘strict construction” of the First 
Amendment prohibition on laws restricting 
freedom of speech would result in very liberal 
decisions (at least up to the question of 
“symbolic speech”). Thus, role orientations 
should not directly predict decisions but, in 
combination with the decisional criteria a rela- 
tionship should exist. 

Consequently, role orientations, attitudes 
and behavior can be integrated into one model; 
attitudes are related to behavior only insofar as 
the judge’s role orientation allows it. Judges 
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viewing attitudes as having a legitimate role in 


decision making allow their personal values to 
influence their decision making.!? This formu- 
lation is amenable to direct empirical evalua- 
tion. i 

Regression residuals can provide a good 
measure of the extent to wkich individual 
judges’ attitudes predict their behavior. Using 
the nine attitudinal measures as independent 
variables and the sentence severity score as the 
dependent variable, I calculated these residuals. 
A small (absolute value) residual indicates that 
the attitudes are strong predictors of sentence 
severity; a large residual indicates that attitudes 
are weak predictors of severity. Thus, the 
hypothesis is that the judge’s role orientation is 
telated to the degree to which behavior is 
influenced by attitudes (the residuals).13 

The measure of role orientations, like the 
attitudinal measures, is a standardized factor 
score resulting from factor analyzing six Likert 
items. These items all measure the judge’s 
conception of proper judicial decision making, 


12This, of course, is not to deny that assuming a 
role orientation is very much a function of the judge’s 
own values, 


13The residuals were calculated in the normal 
fashion: residual = (yj — yj). Y ‘is calculated from the 
coefficients listed in Tables 2 and 3. A residual is 
simply the deviation of an individual from what is 
predicted on the basis of the linear regression. The 
measure of attitudinal influence is the absolute value 
of the residual. 
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Y=-004+.045 X 


Regression Residuals 
Predictability of Behavior 
from Attitudes 
(Absolute Values) 


High 
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and specifically concern the legitimacy of rely- 
ing on their own attitudes and valaes, in 
contrast to precedent, statutes, etc., in cecision 
making. Low scores indicate that the judge 
accepts attitudes as a legitimate decisional 
criterion and sees a somewhat limited role for 
precedents. This will serve as the measure of 
role orientations.!4 

Figure 1 shows the plot of the regression 
residuals and the role orientation factor scores. 
The Pearson correlation is .51. The results are 
just as hypothesized: role orientations are 
acting as an intervening variable mediating the 
attitude-behavior relationship. Attitudes are 
good predictors of behavior only for those 
judges with “broad” role orientations. Role 
orientations do not predict the severity (policy 
content) of the sentences (r = .29); they do, 
however, predict how much influence certain 
criteria will have on behavior. 

These data clearly indicate that role orien- 
tations intervene between the judges’ attitudes 
and their behavior. Role orientations do signifi- 
cantly predict the criteria, but not the policy 
content of decision-making behavior (at least in 
terms of sentencing). The question which re- 


14while there are obviously other dimensions of 
judicial role orientations, the research is specifically 
designed to investigate the impact of role orientations 
on decisional behavior so the measure focuses speci- 
fically on the judges’ conceptions of legitimate deci- 
sional criteria. The items and the results of the factor 
analysis are available upon request from the author. 





Low 
` Role orientations —Degree of Attitudinal Influence Allowed — 


Figure 1. 
Scattergram of Role Orientations and Regression Residuals 
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mains is: what does predict policy content? The 
answer to this question is not entirely straight- 
forward. It is possible, however, to assess the 
degree to which attitudes influence sentencing 
behavior for those judges who view such influ- 
ence as legitimate. The approach is to first 
dichotomize the role-orientation factor score at 
the mean (or median, thegroups are the same), 
resulting in: two groups of judges. I then 
calculated the correlations between the nine 
attitudes and the sentence severity scores for 
each group of judges separately. Judges with 
tole-orientation scores below the mean are 
hypothesized to have a greater correlation 
between their sentencing behavior and their 
attitudes about criminal justice and liberalism 
than judges who are above the mean score for 
the role-orientation factor, The results are 
shown in Table 4. 

The data clearly show that judges who view 
attitudes as legitimate criteria of decision mak- 
ing are strongly influenced by their attitudes: 
the adjusted coefficient of determination (ad- 
justed R2)!5 of the attitudes and sentencing 
behavior is 44. Judges who view attitude 
influence as proper are especially influenced by 
their beliefs about class relations in the U.S. 
and their beliefs about the causes of criminal 
behavior. Activists who see divergent social 
classes and who believe crime is en- 
vironmentally determined are very much more 


43 Adjusted R? can aid in the comparison of the 
coefficients for the two groups of judges since the Ns 
are different and quite small. Adjy sted R? corrects for 
the degrees of freedom so that R“ for different groups 
can be compared (Johnston, 1972, pp. 129-30). For 
the 12 judges who viewed attitudes as legitimate 
criteria unadjusted R? = .92. For the remaining 13 
judges the coefficient is .63. 
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sympathetic to defendants. Thus, for at least a 
significant minority of judges, attitudes are a 
key determinant of behavior. 

The causes of the sentences given by the 
remaining judges are not as easy to determine. 
Attitudes aid comparatively little in explaining 
their behavior (adjusted R? = —.46). Previous 
research has suggested that this type of judge 
relies more heavily on the recommendation of 
the district attorney (Gibson, 1977a). A similar 
analysis can be conducted on these judges. The 
judges were asked to respond to the following 
question: “How influential do you think the 
following factors should be in sentencing de- 
fendants found guilty in criminal court?” The 
response set ranged from extremely influential 
to uninfluential. The correlations between each 
of the factors and the judges’ role orientations 
are shown in Table 5. 


The data are still somewhat inconclusive on 
the question of what judges with “narrow” role 
orientations base their decisions on. While 
judges with “broad” orientations, as expected, 
rely more heavily on such extralegal variables as 
the attitude of the defendant, the severity of 
the crime, their own values and public opinion, 
they are also more influenced by the prior 
record of the defendant. Indeed, there is a 
tendency for “broad” judges to rely on almost 
all criteria more heavily. Conversely, “narrow” 
judges rely slightly more heavily on the recom- 
mendation of the district attorney.!® Conse- 


16This assertion is empirically supported by corre- 
lating the role orientation measure with a measure of 
the number of criteria which the judge rated as 
“extremely influential.” The correlation is —.52, 
indicating that “broad” judges are more likely to rely 
heavily on more criteria than “narrow” judges. 


Table 4, The Intervening Effect of Role Orientations on 











the Attitude-Behavior Relationship 
Below Mean Above Mean 
Role Score Role Score 
(Activists) (Nonactivists) 
Attitude r N r N 
Criminal Justice 
Attitude toward Causes of Criminal Behavior 58 12 ~.10 14 
Goals in Sentencing „i7 12 ~.08 14 
Perception of Seriousness of Crime Problem 37 12 05 13 
Attitude toward Criminal Justice Issues 10 12 02 13 
Attitude toward Legalization of Private Behavior li 12 13 13 
Political Liberalism 
Attitude toward Government Economic Intervention ~01 12 04 14 
Class-Based Beliefs —66 12 23 14 
Attitude toward Religious Influence on Society 02 12 29 14 
—~.56 12 


Liberalism Self-Identification 





—.03 14 
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quently, while the data do provide some further 
clues to the behavior of the “broad” judges, 
they are still relatively unenlightening in regard 
to the “narrow” judges.!7 

To summarize: this analysis began with 
fairly small correlations between judges’ atti- 
tudes and their sentencing behavior. The low 
correlations are apparently due to the inade- 
quacy of a simple linear model of decision 
making, and they strongly suggest the necessity 
of considering the intervening effect of the role 
orientations of the judges. The policy content 
of the sentencing behavior of “broad” judges is 
now fairly predictable; the behavior of the 
remaining judges is not so well understood. 


17 As this research demonstrates, the interactions 
among attitudes, role orientations, and behavior are 
complex. When consideration of case and defendant 
characteristics is attempted theoretical and method- 
ological problems increase exponentially. For instance, 
consider how the sex of the defendant might affect 
decisions: first, some judges may not even recognize 
sex as a decisional stimulus: sex is simply not salient 
to them. Among those to whom sex is salient, 
differences exist in perceptions of the legitimacy of 
relying on this criterion in making decisions. If sex is 
viewed as legitimate and if the judge has sexist 
attitudes then a difference will exist in the sentences 
given males and females. If the judge’s attitude is 
nonsexist, then no difference will te apparent. Thus, 
nondiscriminatory behavior will be exhibited by 
judges who (1) do not perceive sex as salient, and/or 
(2) do not believe sex is a legitimate decisional cue, 
and/or (3) have nonsexist attitudes. Obviously, a 
complex simulation is the only means by which the 
process can be modeled. Research in this direction is 
currently in progress. 


Table 5. Role Orientations and the 
Determinants of Sentencing Behavior 








Correlation wi 

Determinant? Role Orientation 
The recommendation of the 

district attorney ~.09 
The attitude of the defendant 39 
The prior record of the defendant 42 
Public opinion . -20 
The severity of the crime 27 
Whether the defendant pleaded 

guilty or was found guilty by a 

jury -03 
The recommendation of the 

pre-sentence report 13 
The defendant’s sex 07 
Your own personal philosophy and 

values 23 





®8The question used was: “How influential do you 
think the following factors should be in sentencing de- 
fendants found guilty in criminal court?” 


by = 26, 
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An Interactive Model of Role Orientations, 
Attitudes, and Decisions 


The objective of this research has been to 
develop a model and theory of the interrela- 
tionships among judges’ attitudes, role orienta- 
tions, and behavior. While the utility of the 
model was demonstrated in the previous section 
it is possible to describe the effect of attitudes 
and role orientations ‘in a somewhat more 
simplified fashion. A regression equaticn of the 
form 


Y =b(ZX,)+ (2X2) +....t+b(2Z, Xn) 
where Y = the sentence severity scores, X; = 
the attitudes of the judge, and Z = the role 
orientation of the judge, statistically describes 
the theory of the interaction of attitudes and 
role orientations. Using this equation, we may 
assess the utility of the model for explaining 
the behavior of the Jowa trial court judges. 
While the small N limitation still applies, it is 
instructive to examine the data with this 
equation. 

Each of the nine attitudinal variables iden- 
tified in Tables 2 and 3 were first multiplied by 
the role-orientation factor score. I then con- 
verted them to standard scores, and ran a 
multiple regression analysis with the mean 
standardized sentence severity scores as the 
dependent variable. The results strongly sup- 
port the use of the equation. The squared 
multiple correlation coefficient (R?) for this 
interactive equation was .64, which means that 
almost two-thirds of the variance in the sen- 
tencing behavior of the judges can be accounted 
for by the interaction of attitudes and role 
orientations! This compares to a multiple R? of 
only .14 for the correlation of the nine (nonin- 
teractive) independent variables and the sen- 
tence severity scores. A difference of this 
magnitude cannot be attributable to the small 
number of judges. Thus these data are extraor- 
dinarily supportive of the theory: attitudes 
alone account for 14 percent of the variance in 
sentencing behavior; role orientations alone 
account for 8 percent of the sentencing vari- 
ance; while the interaction of attitudes and role 
orientations can explain 64 percent of the 
variance, 


Conclusions 


This research was designed to develop a 
model of the interrelationships among judges’ 
role orientations, attitudes, and sentencing be- 
havior. I generated measures of the role orien- 
tations and attitudes of the judges. from per- 
sonal interviews and constructed a measure of 
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sentencing behavior from court records on 
nearly 3,000 criminal convictions. Not surpris- 
ingly, the bivariate correlations between the 
attitudes of the sentencer and the actual sen- 
tences were quite low: the findings are con- 
sistent with experimental attitude-behavior 
studies as well as some previous judicial re- 
search. The reason for the lack of significant 
correlations can apparently be attributed to the 
effect of an intervening variable, role orien- 
tation. A role orientation specifies for the role 
occupant the range of legitimate criteria of 
decision making. Thus, some judges believe that 
it is not proper for them, as judges, to allow 
their own values to influence their decisions. 
The data demonstrated that the role orienta- 
tions of judges do indeed block the relationship 
between attitudes and behavior, a finding also 
consistent with the experimental literature. The 
correlation between the role orientation and 
the degree of influence of attitudes on sentenc- 
ing was .5. The data show that for some judges 
attitudes are extremely influential in their 
sentencing decisions; for others, attitudes are 
inconsequential. Role orientations do not di- 
rectly predict the policy content of behavior; 
rather, they predict the criteria of decision 
making. This may also explain why previous 
studies of role orientations have not been 
successful in. predicting judges’ behavior. Final- 
ly, an interactive regression model was pre- 
sented which was capable of explaining two- 
thirds of the variance in sentencing. 


The generalizability of this model of deci- 
sion making is indeed limited by the small 
number of judges analyzed, the lack of com- 
parative data, and the lack of data on other 
important decisions criminal court judges make 
(e.g., decisions on bail, pretrial motions, and, in 
some jurisdictions but not in Iowa, the guilt or 
innocence of defendants). The model which I 
have employed is not so limited, however. Any 
instance of decision making in which some 
decisional criteria are considered legitimate and 
others are not considered legitimate is suscepti- 
ble to analysis by this model. Whenever deci- 
sion makers are subject to role expectations 
concerning the criteria of decision making the 
model may be useful. By conceptualizing the 
process as essentially two-dimensional (how 
decisions are made and what decisions are 
made) and by examining the relationship be- 
tween the two dimensions, the model is capable 
of bringing together a variety of previously 
unrelated theories of decision making (e.g., 
attitude theory, role theory, cue theory, infor- 
mation integration theory, etc.) with the ul- 
timate result of a more generalized theory anda 
greater ability to explain and predict complex 
decision-making processes. 
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Nor is the model limited to the effect of 
judges’ attitudes on their behavior. The theory 
can be applied to virtually any criteria of 
decision making, and any type of decision, as 
long as measures of the criteria, and measures 
of behavior are included in the research. For 
instance, this‘ model has been profitably ex- 
tended to the decision criteria of public opinion 
(Gibson, 1976), and the sentence recommenda- 
tions of district attorneys (Gibson, 1977b). The 
model might even be applied to fact pattern 
analyses. For instance, recent analysis by Ulmer 
(1974) indicates that members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court differ in the degree to which 
they are influenced by “non-legal” case char- 
acteristics, This may be a function of the 
intervening effect of the role orientations of the 
justices; that is, they may differ in their beliefs 
about the legitimacy of allowing non-legal 
criteria to influence their decisions. In prin- 
ciple, at least, there seems to be little obstacle 
to applying the model to other decisional 
criteria. Given a sufficient number of judges the 
equation 


Y = b(Z,X1)+b(Z.Xq) +... + b(ZaXa) 


where Y = the decision, X¥ = any decisional 
criteria, and Z = whether the criterion is 
considered legitimate by the judge, has great 
potential for explaining the behavior of judges. 

Finally, the model may also be useful for 
understanding decision making in nonjudicial 
institutions. Indeed, role orientations may pro- 
vide an appropriate vehicle for analyzing inter- 
institutional differences in decision making ina 
more systematic fashion. Differences among 
institutions in the predictability of behavior 
from various decisional criteria may be a 
function of differences in the contextual con- 
straints imposed on decisions through role 
expectations and role orientations. If a com- 
mon pool of criteria could be identified, a truly 
general model could be developed to explain 
judicial and legislative decisions, for instance. 
Judges and legislators may differ only in their 
perceptions of the legitimacy of various deci- 
sion-making criteria. When institutional dif- 
ferences are treated as role-related variables, 
this single general equation allows the behavior 
of different decision makers to be par- 
simoniously analyzed. 

This research has also shown how much 
utility there is in combining several variables in 
decision-making models. Considered separately, 
neither attitudes nor role orientations ade- 
quately explain sentencing behavior; it is only 
when they are placed in a multivariate model 
that a significant amount of variance is ex- 
plained. Certainly, the addition of measures of 
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more and different concepts to the decision 
process model will increase the ability to 
predict decisions (that is, beyond statistical 
artifacts). Judicial decision making is simply 
too complex to be adequately characterized by 
bivariate theories or models. Future efforts.to 
understand judicial behavior should be sensitive 
to this fact. ; 
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Bickel’s Constitution: 
The Problem of Moderate Liberalism 


ROBERT K. FAULKNER 
Boston College 


Alexander Bickel’s three most comprehensive books explore a common constitutional-potitical 
theme, the manner in which sound political judgment should guide judges and scholars ‘who 
authoritatively interpret the United States Constitution. Yet the works differ, and the differences 
illuminate a dual development of Bickel’s understanding: a growing fear of the contemporary 
obstacles to politic constitutional judgment, and a growing thoughtfulness in coming to grips with 
these obstacles. The Least Dangerous Branch hed invented politic techniques for applying the 
judiciary’s principles. The Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress cautioned against judicial 
application, by novel techniques, of an impolitic egalitarian faith. The Morality of Consent, upon 
which this paper concentrates, elaborates Bickel’s turn from the techniques of judicial power ta the 
wise direction of judicial power. The paper considers the direction that Bickel proposes. 


Alexander M. Bickel (1925—1974) was a 
scholar of constitutional law and a student of 
our politics, if the two can be properly sep- 
arated. He thought they could not. He wrote 
scholarly articles for law reviews, scores of 
essays on law and politics for journals such as 
the New Republic and Commentary, and nine 
books. Two, The Caseload of the Supreme 
Court and The Unpublished Opinions of 
Brandeis, could be labeled chiefly legal in 
subject. Two, versions of a study of electoral 
college, convention, and party system, might 
with equal hesitation be called political. The 
other five are addressed even by their titles to 
the relation of law and politics. This is especial- 
ly true of the three most comprehensive works, 
to which this essay is limited: The Least 
Dangerous Branch: The Supreme Court at the 
Bar of Politics (1962), The Supreme Court and 
the Idea of Progress (1970), and The Morality 
of Consent (1975). These indeed share a com- 
mon constitutional-political theme. Each ex- 
plores the way in which sound political judg- 
ment should guide those—judges especially, but 
also legal scholars—who authoritatively in- 
terpret our Constitution. These works differ, 
however, and become increasingly contro- 
versial. Their important differences exhibit a 
dual development of Bickel’s understanding: a 
growing fear of defects in the constitutional 
judgment of characteristically modern judges 
and scholars, and a growing thoughtfulness in 
considering remedies for these problems, prob- 
lems glossed over in his earlier formulations. 

Bickel’s final book, The Morality of Con- 
sent, was published posthumously in 1975 and 
is his culminating work, albeit not a fully 
satisfying one. It portrays a contemporary crisis 


of practical judgment that originates, however, 
in a crisis of theory. Moderate judging and thus 
moderate institutions are said to be endangered 
by two impolitic extremes of liberal or demo- 
cratic theory. “Our problem has been, and is 
most acutely now, the tyrannical tendency of 
ideas and the suicidal emptiness of a politics 
without ideas” (1975, p. 12). Bickel seems to 
think our institutions endangered by a peculiar 
assault and by a peculiar decay, both en- 
gendered by peculiar “ideas.” We are victimized 
simultaneously by a committed “moralism” 
that tends to a “dictatorship of the self- 
righteous,” and by a permissive and even’ 
nihilistic moral relativism that eats away at the 
social fabric (1975, p. 142). This last work of 
Bickel seeks to restore the views and the 
judiciousness needed, as he thought, by our sort 
of representative government and free society. 
These he calls a “morality of consent,” for 
complicated reasons to be discussed. Bickel has 
been somewhere described by George Will as 
“the keenest public philosopher of our time.” 
Will thus recalls Walter Lippmann’s term for the 
comprehensive liberal persuasion that Lipp- 
mann thought, even 20 years ago, in need of 
restoration (Lippmann, 1955, pp. 113—40). 


Principle Without Prudence: 
The Deeper Problem 


The first and still most praised of Bickel’s 
major works was The Least Dangerous Branch 
(1962). It explored the disposition proper to 
the modern Supreme Court and concluded that 
the task of judicial prudence was the “accom- 
modation,” by certain arts of compromise, of 
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the tension between enduring “principles” pro- 
nounced by “authoritarian judicialism” and 
“the practice of democracy” (1962, pp. 28, 40, 
244). Note that Bickel begins by focusing upon 
the prudence of judges and not the meaning of 
constitutional provisions. This fundamental ori- 
entation seems to follow partly from Bickel’s 
debt to Oliver Wendell Holmes’ critique of the 
old or Marshallian constitutionalism, and partly 
from moral and political doubts about the old 
orientation by property rights and laissez-faire. 
Holmes had replaced the old understanding of a 
fixed Constitution, fixed rights, and fixed 
“axioms of government” (such as the doctrine 
of separated powers) with an historical account, 
an account of law as pronounced by judges and 
yet as attuned to the evolution of society. 
Judges thus gained a sort of preeminence over 
their old constitutional bonds, and were set the 
task, no mean task, of discerning and following 
the “path of the law” through ever-changing 
“contemporary” social conditions and ideas 
(Holmes, 1952, pp. 175~86; cf. Faulkner, 
1968, pp. 235-48). As Edward Purcell has 
shown in a valuable article, Bickel agreed with 
Holmesian realism in denying the “‘fictions” of 
traditional jurisprudence, in denying the old 
atavistic “simplicities” that judges “found” law 
and that their choices might be mechanically 
derived from the Constitution or governed by 
“logic” (1962, pp. 74, 69; Purcell, 1976, p. 
$20). Bickel’s works share the fateful agree- 
ment of “all modern writers” (including his 
friend and teacher Felix Frankfurter) in think- 
ing our judicial problems radically different 
from those known to the founders, and our 
judicial “value choices” thus new matters of 
policy (1962, p. 39). Yet there was more to 
Bickel’s basic posture than Holmes’ ostensibly 
methodological and neutral historicism. Bickel 
turned from the purposes and literal meaning of 
the Constitution in part because he was repelled 
by what he thought he would find. To inquire 
into the motive or purpose perhaps implied by 
the Constitution’s grant of powers, say, over 
commerce, might inadmissibly restrict Congress 
in its modern regulation and redistribution of 
the economy and its fruits (1962, pp. 162, 184, 
208 ff.). Similarly, to follow the Fourteenth 
Amendment literally might require the Court to 
allow perpetuation of segregation in schools, an 
“inadmissibly static view of society” (1962, pp. 
249 and 256, 44—45). If Bickel is a “realist” he 
is a ‘‘progressive realist,” as he later calls 
Frankfurter (1970, pp. 18—20). Indeed, various 
parts of The Least Dangerous Branch are 
expressly given over to a defense of the Court’s 
course in Brown v. Board of Education (347 
US. 483 [1954], 349 U.S. 294 [1955]), of its 
mixture of authoritative and equalizing prin- 
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ciple with a certain practical toleration of all 
deliberate speed. 

The judiciary’s new preeminence above the 
Constitution ought not entitle it, however, to 
follow mere whim or impulse. Bickel attacked 
not only the constitutional literalists, be they 
Chief Justice Marshall or Justice Black, but also 
those “legal realists” derivative from Holmes 
who traced legal decision to mere “personal 
predilection.” If this were true, the newly 
realized authority of judges would be “‘intoler- 
able.” Besides, it is not true. “Reason” and 
“the maturing of collective thought” visibly 
inform judicial determinations. Although the 
life of the law is not logic, the life of the law is 
nevertheless “reason” (1962, pp. 237, 80, 84, 
197). Bickel then follows Herbert Wechsler in 
holding that courts should abide by “‘prin- 
ciple.” Moved by Harry Jaffa’s account of 
Lincoln’s judiciousness in providing for the 
substantive principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, however, Bickel suggests a need 
for principled “goals”; he deprecates Wechsler’s 
own emphasis upon “generality” and “neu- 
trality” (1962, pp. 65—72). It is “decidedly the 
Court’s function to proclaim principled goals” 
(1962, p. 141). 

As to which goals are principled, and which 
principled goals are to be proclaimed, Bickel 
does not imitate Lincoln’s clarity. He seems 
distressingly vague. He occasionally even sub- 
stitutes the loose contemporary term “values” 
for “goals”: to a Supreme Court so understood 
accrues the authority of “pronouncer and 
guardian” of “enduring values” (1962, p. 24). 
Still, in The Least Dangerous Branch and later 
works, Bickel tends to restrict the Court to 
“fundamental” values or to “principle,” how- 
ever these may be defined. The question of 
definition we touch later. 

In any event, Bickel’s effort to guide the 
Court dwells less on clarifying its moral prin- 
ciples and more on calling for “restraint” in the 
face of another sort of principle. The Court 
must show the restraint needed in a society 
“dedicated both to the morality of government 
by consent and to moral self-government” 
(1962, p. 199). Judicial “domination” would 
be tyrannical in a democracy like ours. Besides, 
principles govern only as obeyed, and in a 
democracy only by virtue of a large measure of 
voluntary consent. The Least Dangerous Branch 
then prescribes a judicial course intended to 
provide for both judicial efficacy and political 
democracy. One needs to find “means ... for 
providing a wide-ranging and effective rule of 
principle, while at the same time eschewing full 
dominion and affording the necessary leeway to 
expedient accommodation” (1962, p. 200). 

Bickel set out with grace and subtlety to 
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clarify these complicated “taccommcdations.” 
He discusses devices for avoiding decision of a 
case (doctrines requiring standing to sue, ripe- 
ness of a case for decision, and a judicial rather 
than a political question) and devices for 
avoiding constitutional questions (doctrines as 
to vagueness of a statute and as to improper 
delegation of executive or legislative power). In 
general, he celebrates ‘‘passive virtues” and even 
makes the apparently paradoxical claim that his 
“legalisms” of inaction are “the most important 
thing” (1962, pp. 112—13). Still, what Bickel 
does is neither as strange nor as passive as might 
appear. He understands his counsel of passivity 
to be fundamentally a tactic of activity ; judicial 
efficacy on behalf of “fundamental values” 
takes priority over judicial restraint. Bickel has 
in fact transformed old legal doctrines, thought 
to be limits inherent in judicial power, into new 
tactics of judicial power. He replaces axioms of 
traditional jurisprudence with techniques of 
mediation. These turn out to be techniques of 
hidden government, ways to jolly a political 
process, all too governed by “interests” and 
“expediency,” toward the judiciary’s principles. 
A contemporary sociologist has gone so far as 
to speak of the rise of “an imperial judiciary” 
(Glazer, 1975). Bickel seems to point toward 
some kind of new judicial authority, with 
powers retaining only the odor of the familiar 
old restraints. Judges may withdraw from un- 
favorable cases; in deciding cases they may at 
least refrain from giving “legitimacy”. to the 
views of the “‘majority forces of order, which 
will speak for themselves readily enough”; they 
can refrain from a confrontation with gradually 
enlightening opinion (1962, pp. 143, 153). 
More positively, judges can send up “trial 
balloons” and engage in “colloquy” with pre- 
vailing opinion (especially that of lawyers and 
law teachers), thus to render their “answers 
familiar, if not obvious” (1962, pp. 240, 156, 
176). Indeed, they are “teachers to the citizen- 
Ty,” it seems, sent to mold the people’s view of 
durable principles of government (1952, pp. 69, 
235, 240). The indefiniteness of Bickel’s under- 
standing of “‘self-government” thus gives way to 
his arming of a principled court, however 
indefinite his understanding of its principles. 
The least dangerous branch has been shown 
how quietly to become newly powerful, if not 
most powerful. i 

Eight years later, The Supreme Court and 
the Idea of Progress shocked much of the legal 
establishment. Bickel had revolted from, his 
self-appointed role as moderate tactician for the 
“wide-ranging and effective rule” of the 
Supreme Court’s principles. “I have come to 
doubt in many instances the Court’s capacity to 
develop ‘durable principles, ’’ he announced, 
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“and to doubt, therefore, that judicial suprema- 
cy can work and is tolerable in broad areas of 
social policy” (1970, p. 99). ~Cour:s now 
seemed “ʻa most unsuitable instrument for the 
formation of policy,” not least because of their 
remoteness from the interests and deeds and 
concerns of those governed. They ére too 
“principle-prone and principle-bound” (1970, 
p. 175). 

Although The Least Dangerous Branch had 
favored much the rule of principle, we have 
noted, it had not clarified much which prin- 
ciples, or their merit, or their moral or eco- 
nomic or political results. Despite being the 
most elegantly detailed of Bickel’s books, its 
core is somewhat evasive and paradoxical, as 
Purcell noted (1976, pp. 542—43). Principles 
were to be moral, to express “ultimate values,” 
and decidedly not to be drawn from the 
“marketplace of political interests” (1962, p. 
79). These touches of a Kantian moralism 
preoccupied with universal principles were ren- 
dered even more indefinite by their source: 
principles are distinguished not by clear content 
but by their origin in our particular “history.” 
They are to be “evolved” by the judiciary out 
of the “evolving morality of our tradition” 
(1962, p. 236). Little wonder that only “‘evoca- 
tions” and not “definitions” could be ziven of 
any child of such a mismatch: mere generalities, 
said to be enduring, are mated with a mere 
historical process, said to be evolving (1962, p. 
199). A reader glimpses some indicatior. that an 
“open” society with less censorship, more 
“integration” of groups whose dignity has been 
hitherto denigrated, and abolition of inhumane 
rites like capital punishment, makes up the 
principled goal Bickel had in mind (1962, pp. 
57, 141, 232-33, 236-38). Bickel could 
tolerate such obscurity as to the use of his 
armory of techniques only because of his 
post-Holmesian historical faith, ‘“‘society” is 
believed to be moving forward, “evolving.” 

This complacent supposition, together with 
the abstract equalizing it shields from question, 
is the target of The Supreme Court and the Idea 
of Progress. The Warren Court in particular had 
entertained a ‘‘faith in progress” that alowed it 
to “wreak itself upon society” without due 
consideration and too often, Bickel had come 
to think, with harmful effects often contrary 
even to its own intention. Thinking that “‘his- 
tory would validate their deeds,” the justices 
too often refrained from thinking them 
through. This new generation of ‘Progressive 
realists” had supposed that judges might be 
self-conscious ‘“‘statesmen’’ conducting the 
country to “man-made progress” by real 
knowledge of the “industrial and political 
conditions now before us.” They proved as 
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‘susceptible as their old predecessors, however, 
to the promulgation of subjective dogma in the 
name of progress (1970, pp. 19—20, 39). Still, 
Bickel goes beyond the Hart-Wechsler charge of 
“incoherent” and “unprincipled” decisions, as 
Judge J. Skelly Wright soon pointed out in a 


pungent rebuttal (Wright, 1971, p. 722). Bickel 


challenged “the supporters of the Warren Court 
on their own substantive result-oriented 
ground.” Beyond a faith still basically shared 
by commentators as diverse as McCloskey, Cox, 
Pritchett, and Kurland, Bickel alone deeply 
‘questioned the Warren Court’s substantive pur- 
‘suit of a “theoretic” equality. The Supreme 
Court and the Idea of Progress was more 
uneven, more searching, and certainly more 
controversial than The Least Dangerous Branch, 
as its author sought to think his way along a 
path new to his generation of prominent legal 
scholars, 

The Warren Court rushes toward an ‘“‘egali- 
tarian society,” he argued. Its two central 
efforts seek to “nationalize and level” the 
qualifications for voting, and to extend desegre- 
gation from removal of segregatory laws to 
racial balancing. It aspired 


to a groupless society, to a politics without 
faction, and a theoretic preference, as Madison 
said, for “reducing mankind to a perfect equali- 
ty in their political rights”—a preference 
sustained by a prophetic judgment that the 
United States is now, or soon will be, so nearly 
classless a society that Madison’s analyals:i is 
dated (1970, p. 174). 


This universalistic society of the future is to 
be homogeneous: groupless and majoritarian 
(1970, p. 103). It is also to be “legalistic” and 
“centralized.” Judges (not least of the lower 
federal courts) have come to display an “im- 
perfectly bridled managerial drive,” which in- 
creasingly assimilates private action to the 
governmental action reachable under the Equal 
Protection clause, and increasingly overthrows 
“jurisdictional fetters” (1970, p. 104 ff.). Mat- 
ters once largely under local and state police 
power, such as regulation of obscenity and of 
criminal procedure, are increasingly governed 
by federal judges, judges who often see them- 
selves possessed of “roving commissions” to 
rectify evils (1970, p. 134). 

Although Bickel still worries that the Court’s 
unpopular “‘principledness” threatens its own 
standing, and that the “heady tide’ of ma- 
joritarianism it loosed may not spare itself, he 
now questions chiefly the substantive impact of 
Court on country. Might centralized, egali- 
tarian, legalitarian government bear the “seed 
of tyranny” (1970, p. 115)? Are quality of life 
and community of life threatened by a national 
homogeneous egalitarianism suspicious of all 
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boundaries and distinctions separating people? 
Bickel draws support from a well-known re- 
mark of Brandeis: 


For a century our growth has come through 
national expansion and the increase of the 
functions of the Federal Government. The 
growth of the future—at least of the immediate 
future—must be in quality and spiritual value. 
And that can come only through the concen- 
trated, intensified striving of smaller groups. 
The field of special effort shall now be the 
State, the City, the village—and each should be 
led to seek to excel in something peculiar to it 
(1970, p. 116). 


In arguments that have provoked sharp 
controversy not least because there is now 
reason to think them prophetic, Bickel insists 
that the Court’s policies of racial balancing and 
one man, one vote threaten distinctive neigh- 
borhood schools and genuine communities. 
Such politics may even provoke the opposite of 
what the Court seeks, as white flight in many 
cities threatens equality of education, quality 
of education, and integrated schools, and a 
proliferation of gerrymanders subtracts by ma- 
nipulation from any additions in participation. 
Indeed, should ‘“‘the future” go in Brandeis’. 
direction (as Bickel’s residue of historical faith 
puts it), these decisions will be irrelevant or 
even obsolescent (1970, pp. 151, 173, 
137-38). 

Bickel’s recent and last book, The Morality 
of Consent, turns from spotty if original cri- 
tique to deeper critique and to reconstruction. 
The Least Dangerous Branch had celebrated 
politic judicial techniques for applying a vague- 
ly equalizing principle. The Supreme Court and 
the Idea of Progress cautioned against judicial 
application, by novel techniques, of an egali- 
tarian faith now seen itself to be impolitic. The 
Morality of Consent elaborates Bickel’s turn 
from the techniques of judicial power to the 
wise direction of judicial power. 

Bickel has now proceeded beyond the com- 
placent supposition that still informed The 
Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress, that 
“society” at least would ‘“‘develop” on its own 
should his plan to limit courts be adopted. The 
self-regulating pluralism criticized by Judge 
Wright has disappeared (Wright, 1971, p. 783): 
instead Bickel inquires as to what sort of 
practical public regulations need be devised to 
protect both our liberties and our institutions. 
He also moves beyond a narrow preoccupation 
with courts, which had followed from Holmes’ 
apolitical premise that judges in particular 
discern the path to the future. Correspondingly, 
he goes beyond his earlier books’ loose descrip- 
tion of judicial “faith”? to confront the actual 
tenets of contemporary liberalism in general, 
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not least in the universities and among journal- 
ists; he focuses more upon definite liberties, not 
merely alleging a vague egalitarianism. He tries 
to correct, for example, certain corrosive ef- 
fects of the right of free speech as reinterpreted 
by recent courts to include “self-expression.” 
We find practical and serious discussions, in- 
fused with political urgency, on the meaning of 
free speech in a country like ours, on the law of 
obscenity and of the news reporter’s privilege, 
on ’ conscientious objection and civil dis- 
obedience, and on the proper aims and duties 
of intellectuals and of universities. 

In his new political seriousness Bickel 
tolerates less of not only his own old optimism 
but also of the “catechism of principles” that 
he fears. The conclusion of Supreme Court and 
the Idea of Progress had been called ‘“Remem- 
bering the Future,” and there Bickel had 
allowed that the “future may yet belong to the 


Warren Court.” Its liberalism was not “an. 


unworthy ideal” and might even be the liberal- 
ism of our tradition (1970, pp. 173—74). This 
is elegantly confused futurology; in the cold 
light of political and moral appraisal Bickel is 
now more severe. The tenor of The Morality of 
Consent is foreboding, sober with impending 
danger. Bickel portrays a free order under siege 
and ill-defended. There are, of course, other 
such portrayals, the most famous being Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn’s. Bickel’s is not quite Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s alarm bell in the night, meant to 
treawaken sleepy democracies to a foreign 
menace, With exceptions to be later noted, 
Bickel’s work hardly touches upon our inter- 
national situation. Solzhenitsyn himself, 
however, had found a cause of apprehension in 
a “spiritual crisis” of the democracies them- 
selves; their leading circles are awkwardly re- 
luctant to judge of “good and evil” and to 
stand up for their own ways of life (Sol- 
zhenitsyn, 1975, pp. 8, 22—23, 30). While 
Bickel also seeks to awaken his readers, it is to 
this sort of siege from within, directed against 
the regime we have known, and armed chiefly 
with ideas. : 

Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress had 
displayed a tentative but revealing self-doubt 
about the validity of its own arguments. 
Brandeis’ program of decentralization had been 
set forth as but an alternative “future,” and 
Bickel’s own political ‘“‘ultimates”—certain 
reservations about simple majoritarianism and 
egalitarianism—as but a parenthesis “revela- 
tory” of his opinion (not as wise considerations 
upon which to act) (1970. pp. 114-17, 
173-74). This self-destructive deference to 
history’s judgments and to subjectivity of judg- 
ment is absent from The Morality of Consent. 
Indeed, such doubts are now portrayed as part 
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of the very crisis besetting liberalism, a part 
corroding liberals’ confidence and energy in 
political reflection and action. One part of the 
problem of moderate liberalism is that liberal 
arrangements are often neither thoughtfully 
interpreted by vigorous people nor vigorously 
defended by thoughtful people. After all, these 
doubts corrode the determination of thoughtful 
people especially, the only ones who take very 
seriously the alleged authority of historical ages 
and scientific methods. “What is the use of 
empty ‘rationalists, such as were discovered at 
many a university some years ago, who being 
confronted with various demands for instant 
change, found that they believed nothing and 
could not judge any change as better or 
worse?” (1975, pp. 24—25) 

All of Bickel’s works are shadowed by 
modern historicism and positivism, by the 
shadow of “value relativity.” Even The Morali- 
ty of Consent tends to exaggerate the variety of 
individual “values,” to hesitate in judging of 
them, and to suppose still that principles 
“evolve.” Yet Bickel is revolted by the attempt 
to abstain from choice; that way lies “moral 
suicide” (1975, p. 77). This book allows to 
Bickel’s moral and political perceptions and 
reasonings an express priority over the artificial- 
ly amoral and apolitical canons of scientific 
and historical jurisprudence, canons that in- 
filtrated ‘his earlier books more. His reasoning 
seems more practical and philosophic, in an old 
sense, and less objective or historical or even 
theoretical, in the common contemporary 
senses of these terms. 

We can now understand, with provisional 
sympathy at least, the startling if sketchy 
beginning of Zhe Morality of Consent. It 
critically reviews the tradition of politizal theo- 
ry that has influenced the United States, and in 
particular it returns to the political thought of 
Edmund Burke as a touchstone. In this, his 
most theoretical book, whose theme is the 
danger of modern theories for our law, Bickel 
turns to the theorist Burke, whose distinctive 
theme was the danger of modern theories for 
practical life. When a leading American consti- 
tutional lawyer and thinker returns open-eyed 
to political philosophy, and to Burke in par- 
ticular, that is news. It is true that there is 
much of Bickel’s “evolution” and “values” and 
“process” in his interpretation of Burke. It is 
more interesting for present purposes that 
Bickel felt the need to deepen his under- 
standing with Burke’s, and to deepen consti- 
tutional interpretation in a way usually for- 
gotten where not ridiculed as “‘reactionary.” 

Why the odor commonly attending Burke’s 
memory? Educated by Holmes and Mill and 
Marx and Kant to believe in a social progress 
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that entailed the progress of humanity itself, 
heedless therefore of the fragile conditions of a 
free society, intellectuals forgot Burke’s prob- 
lem. They thought they could forget Burke. 
Provoked by zealous moralism and despairing 
relativism, Bickel has rediscovered Burke and 
with his aid hopes to avoid the “opposite evils” 
of “intolerance and indifference” (1975, p. 12). 
In the face of the theoretical politics of the 
French Revolution, Burke restored respect for 
` the “practical wisdom” of a statesman, attuned 
to the obvious arrangements and goods and 
limitations of a particular polity. Bickel dis- 
tinguishes the sober Burkean tradition in our 
politics from the “‘contractarian” view of Locke 
and Rousseau. The contractarians measure any 
particular society by universal, pre-social, na- 
tural rights whose “premises ... cannot be 
questioned closely.” The Burkean tradition, 
however, “begins not with theoretical rights but 
with a real society” and with “human nature as 
it is seen to be” (1975, p. 4). In as radical a 
surgery as has been performed on the American 
political tradition since the fall of the Con- 
federacy, Bickel would cut the contractarians 
off. Recalling Burke’s Whiggism, he even dis- 
putes their exclusive claim to be “liberal.” 
Bickel points beyond not only scholarly his- 
toricism, but also the conventional political 
distinction, post-Wilson, Mill and Kant, be- 
tween the liberal party of progress in universal 
self-determination and the conservative party of 
reaction. 

Bickel has not simply recurred to some 
eighteenth-century regime, however, nor to the 
confident treatises of a Story or a Cooley, nor 
to the pre-New Deal Constitution of fixed 
rights and powers and free enterprise. He is 
painfully aware that his country participates in 
both the old Enlightenment and the new 
doubts about that “Age of Reason.” Besides, 
precisely Burke’s “method of reason” raises 
doubts about pat solutions, and requires respect 
(excessive respect, I must say) for present 
conditions. “Circumstance is all,” says Bickel, 
and the rights and powers now established in 
welfare capitalism differ from those once pro- 
tected. Moreover, the residue of Bickel’s faith 
in progress still supposes that our principles, at 
least, have “evolved.” For all these reasons he 
focuses upon the sorts of speech and press now 
given special priority by the Court (and by the 
revised liberalism derivative from Mill and 
Holmes). He considers how to define, permit 
and limit these modern concerns in order that 
they, together with the whole “legal process” 
upon which they depend, may be preserved. 

Loosely put, Bickel accepts as a starting 
point a number of the contemporary aspira- 
tions of what may still be called New Deal 
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liberalism. He tries, however, to think out a 
reasonable political provision to replace an 
illusory faith in historical provision, a faith that 
breeds zeal and also complacency as its ad- 
herents concentrate upon providing ever more 
free speech and ever more security for the little 
man (1975, pp. 25—27). 

Within these distinct confines, Bickel’s work 
may be the most important consideration of 
the American Constitution since Holmes re- 
placed fixed private rights and public powers 
with a developing law kept up-to-date by the 
judicial process, itself attuned to a marketplace 
of ideas ensuring the progress of society. Alive 
with political reflection, free of obeisance to 
either conventional liberalism or conventional 
conservatism, The Morality of Consent ad- 
vances beyond the indecisive formalism beset- 
ting Frankfurter’s “balancing” according to the 
“needs of society,” Wechsler’s “neutral prin- 
ciples,” and Bickel’s own earlier works. 


Liberalism without Liberty 


All this is not to say that Bickel’s last 
formulation is free from difficulty. To repeat 
his diagnosis: liberal democracy is under siege, 
most obviously from a militant but destructive 
liberal individualism; Bickel suggests we turn 
from the “ideas”? of liberal individualism and 
seek agreement upon what may be called liberal 
constitutionalism. Both are liberal. Whereas 
individualist democracy tends to destroy itself 
by its permissive and egalitarian ways, however, 
constitutional democracy prudently accom- 
modates the mores and hierarchies that sustain 
it. 

A difficulty comes to light. Can one preserve 
a liberal constitution without caring for the 
liberties that make it liberal? Suspicious of a 
politics of “ideas,” following Burke’s attack on 
a politics of the rights of man, Bickel de- 
termines to encourage agreement upon means 
alone. The “morality of consent is a morality of 
process,” of “legal process” in particular. He 
will avoid discussion of “evolving” ends (upon 
which we are said to agree), for he asserts our 
differences to be of “policy,” of means. What 
then distinguishes our liberal legal process from 
an illiberal legal process, or makes us insist 
upon a process governed by law? Bickel himself 
observes: “A limited number of broad first 
principles concerning the ends of government 
... [is] what the law of the Constitution is . 
about” (1975, p. 142). Indeed, Bickel’s own 
morality of consent seems an unacknowledged 
inference from the old supposition that in- 
dividuals are naturally free and not to be 
governed except by their. own agreement, 
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“The moral authority ‘of liberalism is lost 
when the fundamental principles and attitudes 
of liberalism are compromised or abandoned, 
for these principles are the essence of the 
American political tradition.... They are the 
foundation of the liberal ascendency in our 
politics” (1975, p. 139). So Bickel remarks on 
the consequences of “disoriented liberals and 
intellectuals” who cater to radicals farther left. 
Is Bickel guilty of a similar disorientation, 
albeit toward the right? Although he insists that 
as good Burkeans we cultivate the particular 
arrangements of our country, he also insists 
that we ignore the principles that in one form 
or another have hallowed and guided our 
arrangements. Are we not to “‘hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienabie rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness”? 

This seems an unpromising kind of surgery, 
that extracts the heart with positive relief at the 
absence of a like organ for transplant. Can a 
step of such gravity be necessary now, not even 
to raise the question as to whether such a 
revolution is possible now? One can say at least 
that Bickel does not prove its necessity. In 
particular, his indictment seems to apply less to 
the ‘country’s liberal tradition than to a new 
kind of liberalism whose extreme wing was the 
New Left. In The Morality of Consent Bickel’s 
chief object of attack is the individual libera- 
tion and social egalitarianism promoted by the 
“movement” of “the Sixties” and, in a mod- 
erated form, by segments of the Warren Court. 
He seems to be attacking not the practices that 
follow from traditional rights to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, but those that follow 
from newly coined rights to privacy, self- 
expression, and equal dignity. Sensitive and 
committed selves, it is said, ought feel their 
country’s guilt in the systematic repression of 
the disadvantaged at home and abroad, and 
ought commit themselves to a new liberation 
from the old establishment—a liberation of 
self-expression from the old morals, and of 
equal dignity from repressive structures ranging 
from the hierarchical family to the economy 
and the universities. 

On this point we part company with Judge 
J. Skelly Wright’s criticism of Bickel’s earlier 
work. With reason Judge Wright remarks that 
Bickel’s process-oriented jurisprudence fails to 
provide for “our constitutional rights and liber- 
ties” (Wright, 1971, pp. 784, 779). “The most 
important value choices,” he replies to Bickel’s 
skepticism, “have already been made by the 
framers of the Constitution.” Let us agree with 
Wright’s remarks, as befitting an American 
judge. And yet there seems some ground for 
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Bickel’s skepticism of modern judicial sub- 
jectivity, if we examine further Judge Wright’s 
own views. For the judge does not show and 
could not show that the framers of the Consti- 
tution (or of the Bill of Rights or the 
Fourteenth Amendment) had in mind the rights 
or “ideals” which he himself seems to have in 
mind. He mentions, for example, rights to 
individual “dignity” and “privacy,” the ‘ideal 
of equality of political opportunity” (“every 
citizen should have a roughly equivalent oppor- 
tunity of access to the formal levers of political 
power”), and “certain minority rights” under- 
stood chiefly or merely as the rights of “‘dis- 
advantaged minorities” (Wright, 1971, pp. 800, 
788, 794). Judge Wright concludes a spirited 
teview by celebrating and encouraging the 
Warren Court’s “revolutionary influence on the 
thinking of law students’ (Wright, 1971, p. 
804). 

Another critic of Bickel, Edward Purcell, has 
written that The Morality of Consent fails to 
confront the ‘“‘intellectual challenges” of the 
1960s—the challenges to “objectivity,” to the 
power of “‘elites,’ and to the authority of 
reason itself (Purcell, 1976, pp. 562—62). There 
is truth in this, and yet it slights the massive 
political and moral commentary of Bickel’s last 
book. 

The indictment leveled by the New Left, he 
thought, was so massive as to be politically 
irrational. We are still quite obviously a “free 
society” and not a “police state.” Besides, “it is 
not reasonable to extend a systemic indictment 
to the entire structure of government, to the 
electoral process itself, to the administration of 
justice, to every debatable action that a new 
national administration thinks it has a mandate 
to take, and to every type of institution.... 
Destructive nihilism is evil no matter how 
motivated” (1975, p. 137). 

“Nihilism” is first of all an “ism,” the sort of 
secular creed that seems to motivate modern 
political movements. As nihilism insists that 
nothing is good, that all culture hitherto, for 
example, has been repressive, its “destructive” 
form insists that the things established must be 
destroyed. To return to Bickel’s account, “the 
movement” harped on a “systemic crisis,” with 
“Sncredibly loose talk” about the “obsolescence 
and rottenness of our society and all our 
institutions” (1975, p. 137). The sixties, he 
said, saw a kind of total war against everything 
in authority, against “the establishment.” It 
was a war conducted almost without modera- 
tion and without reason itself. Action without 
purpose and for its own sake became a cause: 
“activism.” Bickel was struck by an absence-of 
positive goals and the prevalence of hate, 
self-despising, and contempt for reason. The 
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militants’ rhetoric abandoned all pretense of 
allegiance; it acknowledged no restraint and no 
bounds. Just this destructive irrationalism is the 
danger, however. The true crisis of our time “‘is 
the crisis of the abandonment of reason, of 
standards, of measure, the loss of balance and 
judgment” (1975, p. 137). 

At this point the course of Bickel’s diagnosis 
almost visibly breaks through his original for- 
mulation. More than its own excesses besets the 
Age of Reason. It reels under a theoretical 
attack upon calculating or technological reason 
‘in the name of a more profound or expressive 
self. Precisely the “systems” and science and 
progress so prized by the Enlightenment are 
suspect, suspected of poisoning a whole “‘cul- 
ture” and indeed the history of culture hither- 
to. The attack was prefigured in the reflections 
of Rousseau and of Marx. It became thematic 
in Nietzsche’s later and more radical cultural 
critique, now reformulated by Heidegger and 
the ensuing existentialists. Tọ be is to be 
authentic, concerned, to be one’s own ‘“‘self.”’ 
This gave the distinctive flavor to the crude 
American ideologies of the sixties and seventies; 
it caused the “imperialism” of concepts like 
freedom that take on the aura of liberation 
(1975, p. 11). There follows an unsparing and 
total critique of the commonness of bourgeois 
mores and “systems” of government and meth- 
ods of inquiry: 

The philosophers of unreason seem surpris- 


ingly untroubled by their foundation in 


philosophy and reason, one might note, or by 
an attack upon distinctions and qualities that 
itself distinguishes an authentic from a hypo- 
critical self. There are difficulties when subtle 
reasoners endeavor to evict practical judgment 
from human nature. The attempt seems to have 
led not only to self-contradiction in principle, 
but also toward a practical encouragement in 
conduct of zealotry, of licentiousness, and 
above all of aimlessness nevertheless aiming for 
“meaning.” 

Whatever the defects intrinsic to our order, 
the particular siege Bickel describes is con- 
ducted with imported ideas. True, our original 
mixture of individualism and calculated reliance 
on artificial institutions has its own corrosive 
effect upon custom and community. Yet the 
framers and Jefferson and Lincoln, among 
others, supplied also some account of civic 
education and moral guidance. True, the later 
“First Amendment” liberalism has destroyed 
many of the materials for such civic and moral 
and religious education. Yet this was partly 
redeemed by its compassionate social idealism. 
In short, one might think that the problems 
attending our original liberalism, and its Wil- 
sonian and New Deal variations, only make the 
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country peculiarly susceptible to this latest 
development of modern philosophy. Bickel 
misses the important point: the contemporary 


_dispute is over ends. Bickel would substitute 


the “computing principle’ and “accommoda- 
tion” for moral imperatives and the clash of 
ultimates (1975, pp. 19, 24, 30). However 
politic in ordinary politics, such a course is 
insufficient for what de Tocqueville called great 
politics, when principle is in dispute—especially 
when the dispute occurs in a liberal order 
founded on self-evident truths. A liberal order 
cannot accommodate illiberal ultimates: the 
tight of property in slaves, for example, or the 
right defended by Nietzsche, to express oneself 
by torturing others. Liberal constitutionalism 
cannot be moderately restored without a mod- 
erate account of the liberties that the Constitu- 
tion protects. 

Indeed, Bickel’s own practical discussions of 
this country’s sort of rights and laws bely 
somewhat the self-denying ordinance of his 
theory. Many of the materials of the old liberal 
faith are evoked by his instructive discussions 
of a free press, civil disobedience, and so forth. 
Perhaps his most telling remarks concern “‘af- 
firmative action” programs for recruiting mi- 
nority faculty and students. He had become 
doubtful of such programs, a change from The 
Least Dangerous Branch’s defense of “‘benevo- 
lent quotas” (1962, pp. 60—65, 71; 1975, pp. 
131-32). He still thought we should recruit 
more, tutor more, use only relevant tests and 
standards, test only capacity and not irrelevant 
culture. “Instead, we have often yielded to 
pressures simply to relax standards” (1975, p. 
132). An egalitarian pressing of sympathy for 
the “disadvantaged” beyond individual deserts, 
he thought, is simply unjust in favoring those 
less fit, depresses “efficiency and productivity” 
in crafts, professions; and business, and 
derogates from the dignity of those patronized. 
To dilute standards of accomplishment, to 
prefer the less qualified to the more, “is 
morally wrong,” Bickel contends. 

And in a society in which men expect to 

succeed by hard work and to better themselves 

by making themselves better, a society, more- 
over, in which prejudice for some groups has 
only recently been overcome so that the ex- 
pectation has begun to be fully met, it is no 
trivial moral wrong to proceed systematically to 
defeat it (1975, p. 133). í 


Here we can see Bickel expand his diagnosis 
of the new egalitarianism to confront its danger 
to a sort of justice, to an end that has crucially 
shaped our society. He does not attend to or 
account for the “expectation” he notes, how- 
ever. What clarifies that old faith, still widely 
believed although now less so, that our citizens 
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may “‘succeed by hard work and better them- 
selves by making themselves better”? 

Bickel had spoken generally of the need for 
“those visions of good and evil a society draws 
from its past;’ without these, “it dies.” In 
particular we need to recur to “the secular 
religion of the American republic” (1975, p. 
24). Bickel might have profited in his last book, 
as he had in The Least Dangerous Branch, by 
returning to the most famous and articulate 
statesman of the country’s equal rights tradi- 
tion, Abraham Lincoln. Meditating often on 
these subjects, Lincoln had nevertheless a sim- 
ple account. The essence of our old faith, he 
thought, is the proposition that all men are 
created equal in their rights to life, to liberty, 
and—here relevant—to pursue happiness. Why, 
Lincoln asked rhetorically as he clarified for 
Congress and the North what the Civil War was 
about, why did the Confederacy 


omit [from their declaration] the words “all 
men are created equal”? Why this deliberate 
pressing out of view the rights of men, and the 
authority of the people? 

This is essentially a People’s contest. On the 
side of the Union, it is a struggle for maintain- 
ing in the world, that form, and substance, of 
government, whose leading object is, to elevate 
the condition of men—to lift artificial weights 
from all shoulders—and to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all—to afford all, an unfet- 
‘tered start, and a fair chance in the race of life 
(Lincoln, 1861, p. 438). 


Lincoln interprets the equal rights tradition 
moderately, in a manner neither permissive nor 
egalitarian. It is not permissive because the 
pursuits authorized are “laudable,” praise- 
worthy and respectable. No special warrant is 
given to the merely private or self-expressive. 
Also, the sort of equality to be respected is 
limited to that of certain rights, of opportunity, 
for example, including (but not limited to) 
opportunity for economic advancement. 
Besides equality of opportunity, there is to be 
opportunity for inequality, not least in quality 
of accomplishment. Nothing was suggested like 
a right to be “recognized” as possessing “equal 
dignity.” While a common basic dignity may be 


conceded to all by virtue of common natural. 


rights, the distinctive dignity of any person 
depends upon his or her accomplishments, the 
particular use each makes of his or her oppor- 
tunity. According to this understanding, for 
example, there is dignity in labor. Neither 
human dignity nor human rights, therefore, 
ought be separated from what Bickel tends to 
call “moral values,” from qualities of character 
that by earlier statesmen like Jefferson and 
Marshall were still called republican virtue. In 
Bickel’s admirable phrase, men are “to better 
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themselves: by making themselves better” 
(1975, p. 133). 

Charles Frankel put the point quite well 
some years ago while comparing the traditional 
American political creed with the new egalitari- 
anism. The traditional teaching was not 
loosened and made self-contradictory by a 
relativistic refusal to judge of merit, nor was it 
forced to judge of someone’s merit by the 
vulgar standard of success. 


Behind the roles that men performed and the 
positions they occupied, it saw them in terms 
of their general traits of character.... The 
virtues it admired were drawn from the tradi- 
tions and experiences of all classes. And while it 
espoused equality, it did so in recognition of 
the value of other things which create dif- 
ferences, partisan feelings, and stratifications in 
society—parental and personal affections, 
voluntary association and friendship, the desire 
of people to join with others with common 
experiences and tastes, and, not least, the need 
in every society to, give public recognition to 
things noble and excellent lest everything in the 
society’s culture be regarded as disposable. 
These are all considerations that set some limits 
upon the proper range of the principle of 
equality. They do not subvert it; they merely 
keep it sane (Frankel, 1973, p. 61). 


If Lincoln’s is a reasonable way to under- 
stand the American creed at its best~and this is 
not the place for an extended argument—then 
Bickel’s effort to cut liberty from liberalism is 
unnecessary as well as paradoxical. 

The effects of the effort are surely para- 
doxical. One of the strangest arguments Bickel 
ever made occurs in his second chapter when he 
tries to excise from the Constitution any 
mention or notion of “‘citizenship.”’ With truth 
he says that the framers were concerned with 
“persons” or “the people.” He argues, however, 
that they did not also provide special rights and 
special duties for members of this political 
community. In turn, Bickel must explain away 
the Constitution’s various references to 
“naturalization,” to citizenship as a condition 
of political office, and to ‘“‘privileges and 
immunities of citizens.” He even feels g strange 
need to equate Chief Justice Taney’s twisted 
arguments for enslaving Dred Scott with Chief 
Justice: Warren’s efforts to loosen restrictions 
on alien entry and to impose them on Congress’ 
power to expatriate (1975, pp. 33—54). Oddly, 
the Constitution so construed would encourage 
only an apolitical and asocial individual, 
stripped of the rights and duties that pertain to 
“seal society” and of the political virtues 
needed for a citizen of a free society. Bickel 
ends by advancing just the sort of theory Burke 
had thought “not fit to live with,” the sort that 
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leads to a “savage and brutal” humanity (1975, 
pp. 23, 13). 
_ Bickel seemed to be trying to avoid certain 
totalitarian implications he feared in con- 
tractarian theories of citizenship, especially 
judicial theories. If justice originates only from 
a contract of membership in society, then 
interpreters of that fundamental bond may 
control all, even all “social and economic 
matters.” The American way differs, he says; 
even aliens are protected in their “right of 
occupation,” and by Court decisions of long 
ago. 
Bickel is misled by the residue of his 
historicist theory of evolving principle. The 
consequence of this confusion in theory is 
_imprudence in practical advice. He confuses the 
older natural rights theory with Rousseau’s very 
different “democratic theory,” of which gen- 
eral will, equal dignity, and democratic citizen- 
ship are characteristic. More to the point, he 
‘ignores the provision by Rousseau and the 
‘framers alike for republican citizens no less 
than free men. From the natural right to pursue 
happiness comes the “civil right” to an occu- 
pation. Yet a free republic must look to civic 
„rights and civic duties as least as much as to 
civil rights. Bickel simply neglects here the 
connection between free institutions and suit- 
able citizens. He can’t imagine why Chief 
Justice Stone could have argued that Congress 
can require from “prospective citizens” al- 
legiance to such principles as “protection of 
civil rights and of life, liberty and property, the 
principle of representative government, and the 
principle that constitutional laws are not to be 
broken down by planned disobedience” (1975, 
p. 49, quoting Schneiderman v. U.S., 320 U.S. 
at 181 [1943]). He is surprised, moreover, to 
find the un-Burkean theory he fears beneath 
the opinion he adopts. “Citizenship is man’s 
basic right for it is nothing less than the right to 
have rights,” said Chief Justice Warren, arguing 
against a congressional power to expatriate 
naturalized citizens who had failed to fulfill 
certain stipulated conditions. “Remove this 
priceless possession and there remains a state- 
less person, disgraced and degraded in the eyes 
of his countrymen” (Perez v. Brownell, 356 
U.S. 44, at 64—65 [1957], quoted in 1975, p. 
§2). In such circumstances prudent concern for 
good citizens comes to seem mean and il- 
legitimate to generous people, in the flush ofa 
devotion to the equal dignity of all. 

Bickel’s attempt to moderate political 
zealotry by excising liberty from liberalism 
leads, we conclude, up a blind alley where few 
judges or public officials worthy of our heritage 
will follow. Encouraging officials to disown our 
tights, Bickel fails to encourage their protection 
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in a reasonable form. Attempting to eliminate 
the Constitution’s obvious acknowledgement of 
citizenship, Bickel fails to encourage the good 
citizenship slighted by the abstract humani- 
tarianism he fears. A like difficulty afflicts his 
reinterpretation of the remainder of our consti- 
tutionalism, the institutions of popular govern- 
ment. 


Constitutionalism without Government 


Our liberal democracy seems a mixture of 
liberalism and democracy, a variation upon the 
framers’ original liberalism and original republi- 
canism. Their understanding embraced constitu- 
tionalism on the one hand, vigorous govern- 
mental powers fixed by fundamental law, and 
representative democracy on the other. Bickel’s 
formulae vary the ingredients and thus the 
mixture. His general notions of “legal process,” 
“consent,” and “evolving principles” tend to 
hollow out liberal and popular arrangements 
into something merely procedural. Self-govern- 
ment and government alike turn into a nebu- 
lous acquiescence to a nebulous process of 
inquiry with the object of evolving nebulous 
principles. This is a gross oversimplification, but 
not too gross. Representative government is 
replaced by consent to a process (albeit an 
“active consent”); rights and powers fixed by 
law are replaced by a legal process developing 
first principles. Bickel’s slighting of citizenship 
is a sign of his. distance from the framers’ 
democratic republicanism. In place of the civic 
qualities and institutions needed for political 
self-government, Bickel elaborates a morality—a 
canon of individual conduct—and a morality of 
consent in particular—a canon of law-abiding- 
ness or, more precisely, of tolerance of the legal 
system. Bickel focuses not on shared common 
arrangements, but on individual restraint; not 
on the activity or structure of governing, but on 
acquiescence to some initiative from without. 
The political problem, it seems, is not who 
governs or how to govern well, but how to 
induce toleration. Here enters Bickel’s supposi- 
tion of an infinite diversity of “values.” The 
problem for Bickel: How does one get individu- 
als with diverse “values”? to tolerate the sys- 


_tem—and the system to tolerate a moderate 


diversity? Thus the need for a morality of 
consent, shared by those in office and without. 
There must be a governing morality, at least, a 
common loyalty to our arrangements. That is 
Bickel’s reply to libertarians, to egalitarians 
zealous for ever more universal participation, 
and to social scientists preoccupied with sys- 
tems of power. 

Whatever Bickel’s merits compared to his 
contemporaries, his morality of consent is not 
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without difficulties of its own. This morality 
seems abstract and legalistic; Bickel talks much 
of complicated consent, almost never of simple 
patriotism or simple idealism. At book’s end he 
moves feelingly to evoke the “mystic chords of 
memory” with which Lincoln sought to recover 
the South’s loyalty; Bickel’s celebration drifts 
off into evolutionary indefiniteness. Also, his 
“morality of consent” amounts to hardly more 
than a generalized loyalty or law-abidingness, 
important to a good citizen and fair person but 
hardly the whole of citizenship or virtue. This 
morality seems pedestrian, unduly subservient 
to the contemporary and decayed liberal demo- 
cratic ethos, and passive and private in its focus 
on acquiescence. It is no accident that Bickel 
slights the development of leaders no less than 
of ordinary citizens. 

Bickel’s outlook deprecates not only a poli- 
tical disposition but also political institutions 
themselves. Perhaps moved by his experience of 
Watergate, he does insist upon an “absolute 
duty” to follow the “manifest constitution.” 
This is the “constitution of the mechanics of 
institutional arrangements and of the political 
process, of power allocation and the division of 
powers, and the historically defined hard core 
of procedural provisions” (1975, p. 29). To dis- 
obey is to deny constitutionalism, ‘‘a set of 
pre-existing rules within which society works 
out all its other rules” (1975, p. 30). Yet Bickel 
dilutes this premise of constitutional democra- 
cy as he reaffirms it. His examples are of very 
“mechanical” provisions and only of limits on 
government. The real powers of government 
and the real discretion of interpreters turn out 
to involve the Constitution of “open texture 
and evolving principle.” Marshall “spoke as if 
most of it were manifest”; modern judges do 
the opposite (1975, pp. 29—30). Bickel follows 
modern judges. He tends to replace the fixed 
rights and powers of constitutionalism not with 
other definite powers, but with an indefinite 
legal-intellectual colloquy by which principles 
(and thus principled powers) are evolved. Citi- 
zens and statesmen may merely “respond” (and 
not govern) because political initiative is still 
provided by the residue, in Bickel’s juris- 
prudence, of History. The process seems to 
involve, first, a kind of judicial accommodation 
of the useful claims of conscience and civil 
disobedience, second, a free press elevated to 
the status of “balance” of government, and 
third, moderate intellectuals, especially in the 
universities, who will uphold the liberalism of 
process while “free inquiry” proceeds. As in 
The Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress, 
Bickel seems to yield final authority for ulti- 
mate principles, if such do exist for him, to 
“moral philosophy and political theory” (1970, 
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p. 86). 

It seems that judges, journalists, and finally 
inteliectuals are to govern. Still, this process of 
consenting is hardly governing: it is more 
“communicating” or “educational” conversing 
(1975, pp. 67, 111). At one paint Bickel 
suggests that enforcement denotes the break- 
down of the legal order (1975, p. 112). Strange; 
authoritative enforcement seems a part of any 
legal order. Bickel would replace governing by 
agreeing. In this book about ‘legal process” 
there is scarcely a word about police, except a 
remark that freedom is in danger where policy 
needs to be enforced by force (1975, pp. 
106-07). There is scarcely a word about 
armies. Bickel wisely says that “the waging of 
war needs continuous political support,” and 
that a democracy “should not wage a war 
which a substantial and intense body cf opinion 
resolutely opposes on both political end moral 
grounds” (1975, pp. 102—03). And yet: sup- 
pose an unpopular war needs to be waged? 
France in 1939, a democracy divided, needed 
to war with Nazi Germany to remain free. True, 
one may grant that a society riven makes 
government impossible, and that extreme gov- 
emments may divide society, not least by 
foolish wars. What, however, should govern- 
ment do and be when governing is possible, and 
how can one best avoid a foolish or extreme 
government? Such questions led the Phila- 
delphia convention to establish institutions, 
especially an executive, that might mix fore- 
sight and forcefulness with the habitual short- 
sightedness and sluggishness and impulsiveness 
of the democratic sort of republic the conven- ` 
tion also favored. The first need was a govern- 
ment that could govern; the second, mutual 


checks for the security of those governed, 


Bickel retains checks and mixes in arrangements 
for political disputatiousness. He seems to leave 
out adequate arrangements for governing. 
Bickel’s deference to an indefinite process 
affects his understanding of the limits to 
government as well as the powers of govern- 
ment. Originally the country was to have 
national institutions limited in two senses, 
limited in powers, limited by a system of 
federalism. That times have changed and the 
needs of the country have changed, of course, is 
a saying not only old but true. Yet this is not to 
say (with Frankfurter) that change is the law of 
life, as Bickel continues to say. What is now 
needed is reflection, in light of present circum- 
stances and yet unafflicted by preconceptions 
as to the desirability of “social change,” on the 
old limits and old divisions of authority. Bickel 
knew of the problem, needless to say. The 
Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress had 
suggested a renewed cultivation of state, city, 
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village, for the sake of quality of life and of 
community. But The Morality of Consent 
accepts too easily the constitution of “open 
texture,” traipsing abjectly after an open and 
indefinite historical process. Bickel’s thoughts 
tend to be abstracted from the corporations 
and unions and technology and cities and 
classes of this particular country, and from the 
practical purposes and necessities and institu- 
tions of its governments. His thought presup- 
poses the country’s arrangements while ab- 
stracting from them. This is another part of the 
problem of moderate liberal jurisprudence. 
Bickel inherited his optimistic indefiniteness, 
and it is only superceded (not eliminated) by 
the political directness and seriousness of his 
last book. 


Zeal and Defection: 
The Practical Problem 


Of revolutionary France, Burke had said: “a 
silent revolution in the moral world preceded 
the political and prepared it” (Burke, 1826, 
Vol. 8, p. 259). Bickel feared a like connection 
in his own country. 

f He concludes The Morality of Consent by 

warning against a revolution and tyranny of the 
Left (1975, pp. 139—41). Earlier he wonders 
whether any “other society could have endured 
without a change of regime” the several waves 
of civil disobedience (by white southerners and 
by civil rights and antiwar activists) of the past 
15 years (1975, p. 112). Bickel’s is thus no 
conventional warning against increasing lawless- 
ness. He does not mention crime in the streets 
or violence in the schools or white-collar crime. 
He has a more subtle lawlessness in mind 
(although it is an impolitic subtlety that filters 
out obvious sores). Law is not a set of rules, but 
a “process,” we are told, and it is the whole 
process that is endangered. This process is our 
constitutionalism of fundamental law and fixed 
institutions, the attitudes and values that make 
them work, and especially the shared ideas— 
“the moral authority of liberalism”—that guide 
attitudes and values. Legal process is especially 
the ideas that guide legal development, and 
these are at once under siege and ill-defended. 
Many officers of the defending force have lost 
heart for any struggle—those “empty rational- 
ists” who stand for nothing—and many others 
have half-defected in their heart of hearts: 
“Liberals who want no revolution are forever 
trying to appease the revolutionaries in order to 
entice them back up on the raft” (1975, p. 
139). The battle is in the hearts of liberal 
intellectuals most of all, according to Bickel, 
` and the problem of liberal democracy now isa 
problem of morale. Bickel knew of a certain 
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calm or apathy returning to American 
campuses. There remains a crisis of the spirit. 
One sees a loss of direction or even a radical 
shift of direction, especially among intellectuals 
and those, on the bench and in the press corps, 
educated by them. 

In American circumstances, according to 
Bickel, the new irrationalism appears in a blind 
“commitment” without limit to the “moral 
imyeratives” of equality and liberty, and a 
blind attack upon the old limits. The limits thus 
ignored and attacked may even be those need- 
ful for serious equality and liberty. The danger, 
Bickel says, of the “revolutionary frame of 
mind” is not only that 


it may evoke an effective counter-revolution: it 
is dangerous also, the more dangerous, because 
guilt-ridden and otherwise disoriented liberals 
and intellectuals are intimidated by it into 
damaging the institutions that hold out the 
only realistic hope for the redress of many 
legitimate grievances, and that alone stand in 
the way of counter-revolution (1975, p. 138). 


Bickel muses on the “movements” for ever 
more universal equality of voting rights and 
ever more freedom of speech. These form a 
strengely self-defeating combination. “Only in 
the smallest kind of city-state constituency” 
can a majority actually control. Modern liberals 
insist, however, upon “enlargement of the 
constituency” for the sake of a variety of 
expressions, a sufficient marketplace of ideas. 
Alternatively, among ‘‘mass audiences” it be- 
comes more difficult “to assume that they can 
be reasoned with, and to assume that in the 
marketplace of ideas truth will drive out error 
and good counsels prevail over bad” (1975, p. 
7). And yet those devoted to “egalitarianism, 
popular sovereignty, and free speech” are posi- 
tively suspicious of local and state discretion. 
There develops a mass electorate without op- 
portunity for serious experience of self-govern- 
ment, and a mass marketplace of ideas not 
conducive to serious discussion and education. 
A mass electorate tends to foster a plebiscitary 
executive, a mass “audience,” the politics of 
manipulative imagery. 

Bickel’s portrayal may be compared with de 
Tocqueville’s. Even 150 years ago the French 
observer foresaw the danger of a manufacturing 
oligarchy. Yet he also doubted its lasting 
predominance in the face of the American 
majority’s political power. De Tocqueville 
feared more a new sort of political “despotism” 
singularly fitted to democratic nations and their 
representative and centralized governments. He 
feared a mass society increasingly passive in 
mind and spirit after its fundamental control 
over government had been established, increas- 
ingly willing to subject itself to administrative 
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providers all-solicitous, but also all-controlling 
(de Tocqueville, 1969, Vol. 2, Pt. 4, Ch. 6). 
What Bickel portrays; however, is somewhat 
different. 

De Tocqueville had thought the chief force 
would be democrats’ passion fdr “equality,” 
and the chief villains, ordinary people. A 
democratic citizenry would willingly augment 
the centralized administration of a modern 
government regarded as its agent or servant, 
thus to obtain the comfort and security 
promised as its right without either the pain of 
labor demanded as its duty, cr the pain of 
deference to superior individuals, According to 
Bickel, however, the chief problem lies less in 
common desires and envy than in liberal intel- 
lectuals’ insistence (a modern force for equal 
tights slighted by Democracy in America). 
Contemporary intellectuals insist indeed upon 
provision of “human welfare,” often with a 
distinct contempt for the work ethic. They 
insist principally, however, upon an equality 
free from judgments of quality, a justice with- 
out “discrimination” as to moral quality and 
with “liberation” from established mores and 
distinctions. According to this account, the 
path to the destruction of liberal democracy is 
less a direct road via the welfare state to 
organized institutional control. It is also and 
more an indirect road, via corrosion of distinc- 
tive communities, of moral ard religious re- 
straints and of respect for law, to a more 
irrational and personal national leader, likely to 
be of the self-righteous Left or of a resentful 
Right. 

Bickel is fond of pointing to the authori- 
tarian implications of the new “movement” 
itself. Like the modern court, it espouses 
equality and liberty and yet insists that a 
“catechism of principles” should prevail as the 
general will, whether or not any actual majority 
freely accepts. As Bickel examines conditions in 
the universities, indeed, he waxes more ap- 
prehensive about a dictatorship of the self- 
righteous. Yet he believes dictatorship will 
more likely descend from a force other than the 
intellectuals. 

Watergate, Bickel thinks, portended what is 
to come, and repeatedly he meditates upon 
Richard Nixon’s excesses and fell. He traces the 
excesses to a combination of active zeal on the 
tight and reaction to zeal on the left, all 
combining to weaken customary restraints 
upon executive power. Checks and balances 
worked eventually, but many lines of defense 
had been breached. Watergate symbolizes the 
“weakened capacity” of our “legal order” to 
guard against “self-righteous abuse of executive 
power in the service of ideological or moral 
ends” (1975, p. 93). Those who appealed to the 
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silent majority had their own morality cf clean 
living, patriotism, law and order. These ends 
could have taken the president farther outside 
the customary constitution, the morality of 
process as Bickel calls it, than did the abuses 
of Watergate proper. Soon after the election of 
1972, Bickel recalls, “Mr. Nixon gave the 
impression that he thought the American’ poli- 
tical process had taken place, so to speak, that 
it was over for a while and that he could simply 
rule” (1975, p. 122). 

Yet the causes were not simply in Nixon, 
although they were chiefly there; they were 
also to be found among the intellectuals. Bickel 
rejects any simple Coffin-to-Magruder-to-Nixon 
link. Nevertheless, that “moral firestorm” of 
the sixties did break down customary law- 
abidingness and political moderation among the 
politically active (1975, p. 93). Virulently 
undiscriminating attacks on a “fascist” admini- 
stration fighting an “imperialistic” war did 
extend to leaks of official secrets, and to 
breaches of trust, that gave a preceder:t and a 
certain justification for the administration’s 
own excesses. Above all, Bickel is impressed 
with the indirect consequences of the new 
populism. It had derogated procedures and 
institutions and law. It had celebrated “one- 
person, one-vote’’: a suffrage stripped of pru- 
dent qualifications, such as connection with 
locality, due regard for interest and education, 
and the need to balance institutions and en- 
courage consent. The egalitarian spirit. itself 
leads to “concentration of power in that single 
institution which has the most immediate link 
to the largest constituency.” For all these 
reasons a Gaullist presidency is encouraged, of 
“inherent powers, futurism, populism, and cer- 
tainly moral urgency.” “I don’t know when Mr. 
Nixon caught the liberals bathing,” writes 
Bickel, “but he did walk off with their clothes 
and stood forth wearing the plebiscitary presi- 
dency, his own futurism, and his own moral 
imperatives” (1975, pp. 121—22). 


Practical Remedies 


Bickel concludes his development of a 
morality of consent by applying it. Although 
his last chapters might be said to be about the 
tights of speech, civil dissent, conscience, and 


free inquiry, Bickel himself speaks differently 
and seeks to have us speak differently. His 
chapter on the First Amendment is entitled 
“Domesticated Civil Disobedience,” for exam- 
ple, and the chapter treating of the universities 
is called “Moral Authority and the Intel- 
lectual.” Between moral absolutes and moral 
relativity Bickel seeks a practical mean by his 
morality of the process, thus to indicate reason- 
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able priorities-among the variety of goods and 
lesser evils embraced by our legal order. Grant- 
ing for now the general outlook that we have 
questioned before, these fresh and dialectical 
reasonings are probably the best examples of 
the political-constitutional wisdom that Bickel 
sought to provide. 

Bickel starts with the First Amendment, 
given first priority by modern writers and 
judges. He accepts Justice Brennan’s very mod- 
ern understanding of the purport of its protec- 
tion of speech and press: debate on public 
issues is to be “uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open” (1975, p. 58). But how much so? Not so 
uninhibited as the familiar shout of “fire” in a 
crowded theater. Bickel will go along with the 
“clear and present danger test” in limiting 
speech that may cause a deed violating the law. 
But that is not sufficient. We sometimes permit 
speech even when lawbreaking is involved. 
Although publication of the Pentagon Papers 
violated the federal government’s security 
classifications, the Times was permitted to 
publish them, In the interests of free speech 
and press, courts permit “domesticated civil 
disobedience.” To what purpose? Bickel argues 
the political interest in such freedom to be 
paramount, especially the successful operation 
of the political process. There are involved 
“those activities of communication by which 
we govern” (1975, p. 67). Free speech is no 
“absolute,” then. In the Pentagon Papers case, 
the government could not show 2 threat to 
national security, and the threat of “embarrass- 
ment” that it did reveal was an insufficient 
consideration. The question would have been 
stickier, however, if the publisher had been the 
purloiner. Also, interests other than free poli- 
tical communication may impinge. Criminal 
juries unbiased and uninfluenced by press ac- 
counts may be well worth limits on the press. 
Another and more controversial reason: to 
prevent “unacceptable results” of the political 
process (1975, pp. 67—70). 

Bickel sharply attacks Holmes’ doctrine that 
“the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the compe- 
tition of the market.” Does market acceptance 
justify “segregation” or “genocide” or ‘‘prole- 
tarian dictatorship?” ‘“‘Disastrously, unac- 
ceptably noxious doctrine can prevail” (1975, 
p. 72). The marketplace theory of truth, child 
of a faith in progressive historical con- 
‘sciousness, proves childishly trusting. Besides, 
even speech that does not advocate ideas has 
had noxious effects. The Supreme Court’s 
laissez-faire policy toward slander, ‘‘assaultive’’ 


speech, and obscenity has tended to undermine - 


the moral and civil preconditions of serious 
political debate, Bickel thought. For example, 
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some speech is almost ‘verbal violence,” itself 
“bullying.” There is a difference between a 
sign, “Down with the Draft,” and another sign, 
loosely translated as “Fornicate the Draft” 
(1975, pp. 72—73). The Court has not per- 
ceived it. Also, violent and perverse speech 
creates a nasty climate of action. “Where 
nothing is unspeakable, nothing is undoable” 
(1975, p. 73). Whatever the “‘right of privacy,” 


` in any event, should one permit those with a 


“taste for the obscene” to influence the en- 
vironment of theater districts, of central cities, 
the tone of the neighborhood news shop and 
corner drug store? Should the Court provide for 
a “minimal definition of the good, true, and 
beautiful,” for what Bickel (albeit weakly) calls 
“majority tastes?” Without “rules of civil dis- 
course” ever: a marketplace turns into a “bull- 
ting” (1975, pp. 72—77). 

Other accommodations are called for, not 
least in the relation between press and govern- 
ment. In such matters as the news reporter’s 
protection of confidences, Bickel elaborates an 
adversary relationship between an inquiring 
press and a secretive government. He interprets 
the two as “countervailing powers,” such that 
their rivalry serves the public interest. In a 
pinch he favors the press since “secrecy and the 
control of news” is all too tempting for 
governments, although he recognizes a need for 
exceptions (1975, pp. 79—88). 

“Ambiguity and ambivalence” is the theory 
or at least condition of the First Amendment, 
We can now see why Bickel so insists. He begins 
with an absolute notion of liberty (uninhibited, 
robust, and wide-open), and then shows that 
the public safety, law-abidingness, the public 
interest, national security, justice, political and 
moral decency, serious and informative dis- 
course—all limit the sort of public speech that a 
prudent and thinking individual would favor. 
That absolute beginning, however, was a foolish 
beginning. Bickel starts with the “bull-ring” or 
“marketplace” theories whose simplicity and 
foolish hopes he has exposed. These gone, we 
can return, not to this or that pat solution, but 
to the moderate liberal understanding of speech 
and free speech, the understanding that char- 
acterized earlier courts and such statesmen as 
Lincoln, Marshall, Jefferson, and others. While 
there will be room for debate enough, only 
moral and political naivete could call ours a 
legacy of suppression. 

Bickel’s treatment of conscientious objec- 
tion to military service and civil disobedience of 
the law is particularly illuminating (1975, pp. 
91-111). Conscientious objection has turned 
toward coercion and thus civil disobedience, he 
contends; civil disobedience has turned toward 
revolution. Bickel defends both conscientious 
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objectors and the civilly disobedient, but in å 
way meant to preserve a free legal order. 
Bickel’s way respects individual “values,” al- 
though only for their basically “political” 
function. Civil disobedience, for example, 
would not be permitted in a “unitary order.” In 
ours, however, it engenders a real consent, one 
born of “continual responsiveness” of govern- 
ment. Neither the ballot nor speech can so 
express “intensities of need and interest” 
(1975, p. 100). There can even be a “negative 
law formation” by protest: the toppling of 
President Johnson in 1968 (1975, p. 102). In 
general, a majority should reconsider a war 
opposed resolutely by a substantial minority on 
political or moral grounds, and also should 
reconsider some domestic policies pursued by 
the courts (including busing for racial balanc- 
ing). There are problems, already noted, in 
Bickel’s remedy: in his substitution of consent 
for governing and of the encouragement and 
limits of consent for the ends and limits of 
government. Here he raises the civilly disobedi- 
ent along with the press to the status of 
legitimate lawbreakers and rival lawmakers. 
Nevertheless, Bickel also sets forth a list of 
the minimal limits on civil disobedience needed 
by even so tolerant a democracy as ours and 
broken repeatedly in recent years. Even to 
these limits, of course, exceptions may be 
warranted, but rigid reverence for law and 
procedure is not now our chief problem. Bickel 
condemns disobedience to particular court deci- 
sions (as opposed to political struggle against 
the rule of the case); resort to viclence; the 
leaking of official secrets instead of resigning 
one’s post; the confusion of civil disobedience 
with revolution against the system; and, finally, 
the visible and consequent erosion of habits of 
law-abidingness (1975, pp. 112—17). “What is 
happening to morality today?” Bickel was 
asked at a panel. “It threatens to engulf us,” he 
replied (1975, p. 119). The legal order has 
groaned and heaved under a “prodigality of 
moral causes,” and under continuous assault it 
has been severely wounded. The worst wounds 
are from within—from the Supreme Court 
itself. The Court as lawbreaker in a deep sense, 
even as the supreme teacher of contempt for 


legal procedure and fundamental law in the. 


name of what seemed “right” and ‘“‘good’’—that 
is Bickel’s last word, certainly not his only 
word but nevertheless his final word, on the 
Warren Court (1975, pp. 120—21). 

By the universities also wounds have been 
given, and yet Bickel portrays their recent 
travail as hurtful chiefly to themselves. An 
uncivil civil war was waged, an intense micro- 
cosm of the political siege without. This was 
not strange, since the war was one cf ideas and 
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ideology. The most violent and base rhetoric 
was aimed at the universities, both home of the 
old rationalism and breeder of the new anti- 
rational militants. This is Bickel’s most moving 
chapter, because of his love for studies, because 
of his deep awareness of the indictment hurled 
at people like himself, and also because here he 
confronts the hollowness of the “process” he 
defends. 

The struggle for “student power,” he says, is 
inevitably a struggle over the very purpose of 
the university. The students seeking power tend 
to be “anti-intellectual, anti-professional,” 
wishing to “feel” and “be” and to commit the 
universities to immediate political ends (1975, 
pp. 128-29). Bickel thinks this will make of 
colleges various enclaves of those variously 
committed, thus causing sectarianism and end- 
ing free inquiry; that before these moral im- 
peratives standards will fall and the dz2serving 
will be slighted and neglected; that balance and 
reason will be sacrificed to irrational com- 
mitment (1975, pp. 130—36). 

Against this challenge Bickel expounds 
“freedom of inquiry” as the university’s proper 
purpose, Such inquiry is “neutral” and “‘ag- 
nostic” on political matters and not committed 
to any political or ideological position. The 
university is not “the practical servan- of the 
society”; intellectuals may be committed to 
thought without action, or thought that may 
“oppose action” (1975, pp. 128-29). 

There is a severe difficulty here. What 
distinguishes Bickel’s goal from that of those 
“empty rationalists,” irrelevant and cowardly in 
their inability to judge whether any important 
change is better or worse? Indeed, many stu- 
dents find historicist historians of “ideas,” 
positivist scientists of society, to be deadly 
boring not merely in their politics but also in 
their specialties. Why should this ‘method of 
reason” be thought alive enough to be worth 
pursuing? 

Bickel’s own lively yet serious inquiry in- 
dicates, however, what his own procedural 
account of inquiry does not. He inquires 
seriously about the dangers and purposes and 
arrangements involved in our law and politics 
and in good law and politics. Thus he can enjoy 
and teach others to enjoy a wisdom that can 
cultivate practical wisdom, because it is more 
than methodological or historical or neutral. 
His inquiry is reminiscent of jurisprudence and 
political science of an ancient kind, of a kind 
that was liberal like liberal education in liberat- 
ing from zealotry without liberating from 
justice. Still, one must say more. Even universi- 
ty studies in the best sense may be subversive, 
apart from historicist apathy and method- 
ological relativity and the committed's revolu- 
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tionizing. Serious inquiries question premises, 
even the premises of our law and politics. Yet, 
as Bickel perceives, one’s devotion to the 
university of free inquiry implies a certain 
loyalty to the order which sustains such a 
university. It implies a “generalized allegiance” 
to the legal process (1975, pp. 129—30). It 
requires more. Intellectuals in particular should 
stand by “the fundamental principles and atti- 
tudes of liberalism, ... the essence of the 
American political tradition” 
“Lincoln’s mystic chords of memory” (1975, p. 
139). 

Much can be learned about this country’s 
law and politics, and even about law and 
politics in general, by considering the deeds and 
speeches of such a political tradition. A more 
widespread teaching of the American tradition 
of constitutional and political thought would 
help students and teachers alike to avoid 
mindless subversion, while also avoiding mind- 
less loyalty. One could start with a few of 
Lincoln’s speeches; no American statesman, 
perhaps no statesman, better combined humani- 
tarian seriousness with political prudence, Per- 
haps one should make a point these days of 
attending to our constitutional law and consti- 
tutional commentaries, notably formative ones 

‘like The Federalist. In his three major works 
Bickel sought to show how politic judgment 
should guide those who interpret our Constitu- 
tion. These works proceeded in a kind of circle, 
It is also necessary to show to both judges and 
political leaders the wisdom of abiding by the 
Constitution. 
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A Reactive Linkage Model of the 
U.S. Defense Expenditure Policymaking Process* 


CHARLES W. OsTROM, Jr. 
Michigan State University 


Several alternative explanations of U.S. defense expenditure policy-making behavior have been 
heralded as theoretically sound and empirically supported representations of U.S. defense 
expenditure policy making. This has created an atmosphere in which almost as much effort is 
directed towards criticizing and/or defending existing explanations as is given to improving them 
through continued theoretical and empirical investigations. To overcome this impasse, I heve 
developed in this article a working synthesis of three current approaches—Arms Race, 
Organizational Politics, Bureaucratic Politics—based on the insights and observations of Samuel 
Huntington (1961), Warner Schilling (1962), Colin Gray (1971), and James Rosenau (1971). The 
resulting formulation, which is labeled the Reactive Linkage Model, characterizes the pattern of 
U.S. defense spending in terms of an initial response by the armed services to the anticipated USSR 
expenditure level which is subsequently filtered through the president, Congress, and the 
Department of Defense to determine the magnitude, scale, and timing of the reaction. 

On the basis of the thearetical and empirical analyses here presented, I have reached the 
following conclusions. First, the Reactive Linkage Model successfully synthesizes the three existing 
explanations of U.S. defense expenditure policy making into a coherent and plausible whole. 
Second, the estimated version of the model provides an accurate representation of the pattern of 
U.S. defense expenditure policy making from 1954 to 1973. Specifically, the individual equations 
account for a large portion of the variance with parameter estimates that are both sharp and 
plausible and the model as « whole generates extremely accurate historical forecasts. Finally, I 
investigate the impact of war, presidential party, and negative public opinion on individual 
decisions, basing my inquiry on the assumption that the model accurately represents U.S. defense 
expenditure policy making. The results show that different events have an impact on only some of 
the steps in the policy-making process and the steps which are so affected vary from event to event. 
As a consequence of these results, I argue that the Reactive Linkage Model, and hence the idea of 
combining the key elements from competing explanations, represents a positive step forward in the 
study of U.S. defense expenditure policy making. 


Over the past several years various explana- 
tions of U.S. defense expenditure policy mak- 
ing have been presented which stipulate both 
the environments in which the policy makers 
operate and the nature of the defense policy- 
making process (e.g., Huntington, 1961; Schil- 
ling, 1962; Russett, 1970; Stromberg, 1970; 
Crecine, 1971; Kanter, 1972: Strauss, 1972; 
Crecine and Fischer, 1973; Korb, 1973; Gist, 
1974; Ostrom, 1977). These explanations can 
be classified into three distinct categories of 
explanations, (1) Arms Race, (2) Organizational 
Politics, and (3) Bureaucratic Politics, which 
differ in their respective characterization of the 
principal environmental stimuli as (1) primarily 
international, (2) primarily domestic, and (3) a 
combination of the two. Meanwhile we may 


*I would like to acknowledge the helpful com- 
ments and criticisms of Paul Abramson, John Aldrich, 
Kriss Ostrom, Brian Silver, and three anonymous 
referees on earlier drafts of this paper. 


describe the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 
making process as, respectively, (1) unitary/ 
rational, (2) organizational, and (3) bureau- 
cratic. Because of these differences, students of 
U.S. defense expenditure policy ’meking are 
confronted with a number of somewhat com- 
plementary, somewhat contradictory explana- 
tions. This, in turn, has created a research 
atmosphere in which almost as much effort is 
directed towards criticizing and/or defending 
existing explanations as towards continuing 
theoretical and empirical investigations. 

It appears, then, that research on U.S. 
defense expenditure policy making has reached 
an impasse which must be circumvented. One 
possible strategy is to compare end evaluate the 
contending models. However, where this strate- 
gy has been implemented (e.g., Ostrom, 1977), 
none of the models has performed well em- 
pirically.! An alternative strategy, suggested by 


lWhile all of the previous work on budgeting 
reports very high R2s, these results can be quite 
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Allison (1971, p. 257), is to determine the 
complementary and conflicting aspects of the 
existing explanations followed by the formali- 
zation of a “synthetic” model which builds 
upon the similarities while attempting to re- 
solve the inconsistencies. It is this strategy 
which J will pursue in this article. 

A justification for a synthesis of the existing 
approaches lies in the fact that the three models 
are complementary in terms of their environ- 
mental stimuli. Several authors usually as- 
sociated with Bureaucratic Politics (e.g., Hun- 
tington, 1961; Schilling, 1962; Gray, 1971) 
have suggested linking the Arms Race and 
Organizational Politics explanations by assert- 
ing that single-factor explanations are incom- 
plete. Their general orientation is captured in 
James Rosenau’s linkage concept (1971, p. 
305) which implies that one “cannot study the 
internal behavior of nation-states independently 
of the larger context in which it occurs and 
toward which it is directed.” That is, although 
final foreign policy decisions are usually made 
by single nation-states, these states exist in, are 
conditioned by, and respond to the inter- 
national environment.” Thus a complete under- 
standing of foreign policy behavior can be 
gained only through a simultaneous considera- 
tion of national and international environments 
and the linkages that exist between them.3 


misleading. First, as Wanat (1973) suggests, due to the 
constant dominance of budgetary data from successive 
steps one is likely to find high Rs. Second, by 
introducing baseline considerations into the evalua- 
tion, Ostrom (1977) shows that existing models are 
not particularly accurate forecasting instruments. 


The logic of such a fusion has been cogently 
presented by Gray (1971, p. 77): “If our understand- 
ing of the arms race phenomenon is to improve, the 
need is for synthesis.... The arms race participants 
must maintain a general attention to the developing 
military posture of their rivals.... However, the 
domestic processes of a state will determine whether 
there are to be reactions or not, . .. and also the scale 
and timing of a reaction.” 


3As examples of this orientation, consider the 
following two arguments: “The kinds of defense a 
budget provides will be primarily a reflection of the 
kinds of ideas people have about the political-military 
world in which they are living. ... But the influence 
exercised on the content of the budget by the 
character of the political process, while definitely 
subordinate, is not insignificant” (Schilling, 1962, p. 
-15). “. .. The competition between the external goals 
of the government as a collective entity in a world of 
other governments and the domestic goals of the 
government and other groups in society is the heart of 
military policy” (Huntington, 1961, p. 3). 
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An impediment to the proposed synthesis is 
that the three models differ widely in their 
conceptualization of the defense policy-making 
process. The Arms Race and Bureaucratic Poli- 
tics models are polar opposites; the former 
views the process as if it were the decision of a 
single individual (e.g., Allison, 1971, p. 32) 
while the latter views the process in terms of all 
individuals involved in the decision (e.g., Alli- 
son, 1971, pp. 162—64). Between these two 
views is the Organizational Politics explanation 
which conceptualizes the policy-making process 
as if it were “a conglomerate of semi-feudal, 
locsely allied organizations, each with a sub- 
stantial life of its own,” and sees the resulting 
decisions “less as deliberate choices and more as 
the output of large organizations” (Allison, 
1971, p. 67). Because of the apparent incom- 
patibility of the three conceptualizations, I will 
make no attempt to integrate them into a single 
model of the defense policy-making process; 
rather, I will view it in organizational terms. 
Consequently, the synthetic model which fol- 
lows is based on behavioral organization theory 
(e.g., Simon, 1945; March and Simon, 1958; 
Lindblom, 1959; Cyert and March, 1963; 
Crecine, 1969) which is plausible in the defense 
context (e.g., Crecine and Fischer, 1973, p. 
209), has met with success in modeling other 
forms of decision-making behavior (e.g., Davis, 
Dempster, and Wildavsky, 1966a; Crecine, 
1969; Newell, 1972; Hoole, 1976), and repre- 
sents a compromise, in terms of complexity, 
between the conceptualizations offered by the 
Arms Race and Bureaucratic Politics models. 

Having determined that the environmental 
stimuli are complementary and having chosen 
the organizational policy-making perspective, I 
can advance the design outline of the synthetic 
model. Following the previously articulated 
Organizational Politics perspective (Ostrom, 
1977), I will factor the U.S. defense expendi- 
ture decision into four temporally ordered steps 
which represent the actions of quasi-inde- 
pendent organizations (i.e., armed services, 
president, Congress, Department of Defense). 
Each organization will be viewed as if it 
possesses a single, stable decision rule based 
upon a small number of indicators, simple rules 
of thumb, and a historical base. Formally, the 
policy-making zules will be specified as: 


n k 
Dit = by Hint È © bijEjt + tit (1) 


i=} 2 


where Dj; is the ith organization’s decision, His 
is is historical base, Ej, are the exogenous 
factors (i.e., environmental stimuli), uj, are 
random disturbance terms, and bj; are the rules 
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of thumb or policy parameters.4 The actual 
operationalization of the elements in Equation 
1 specifies the organization making the deci- 
sion, its historical base for the decision, and the 
specific domestic and/or international factors 
affecting the decision. The incorporation of 
organizational, domestic, and international fac- 
tors into the individual policy-making rules 
reflects the synthesis of the Arms Race, Organi- 
zational Politics, and Bureaucratic Politics 
models. 


Reactive Linkage Model 


Of the various types of linkages detailed by 
Rosenau (1971, p. 320), the reactive linkage 
seems most promising in explaining the U.S. 
defense expenditure policy-making process. The 
adoption of a reactive linkage orientation sug- 
gests a way in which the domestic and inter- 
national environments can be combined with 
the organizational decision-making process. The 
initial policy-making rule (i.e., services’ request 
for funds) can be viewed as a reaction to the 
changing conditions in the international and 
domestic environments which is then filtered 
through the remaining organizations (i.e., presi- 
dent, Congress, Department of Defense) to 
determine the magnitude, scale, and timing of 
the reaction. The schematic of the Reactive 
Linkage explanation is presented in Figure 1. 


4Two special characteristics must be noted. First, 
each of the policy-making rules explicitly excludes a 
constant term. The reason for the exclusion is substan- 
tive and reflects Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky’s 
observation (1966a, p. 532) that policy makers think 
in percentage terms. Second, each of the policy- 
making rules contains a random disturbance term 
which represents the exigencies af the domestic, 


international, and policy-making environments. Al- 


though it is assumed at each step that the decision is 
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Figure 1 
Schematic Drawing of the Linkage Model 
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Assuming policy-making rules of the form 
specified in Equation 1, the four organizational 
actors react to their historical bases as well as to 
the domestic and international environments. 
The following equations constitute the Reactive 
Linkage Model of the U.S. defense expenditure 
policy-making process: 


Yit = biti tÈi2X2t-1 + b13X3t-1 


tuir (2) 
Yat = bait t b22X4t tUat (3) 
Yat = b32 tb32Xsr tugt (4) 
Yat = Y3t t Xot (5) 
Yst = bs1¥at tbs2Yst-1 tush (6) 


where b;j are policy parameters, uj, are random 
disturbance terms, y;; are endogenous variables, 
and xj¢ are exogenous variables. The definitions 
for Yit and xj are presented in Table 1. In 
terms of the components of Equation 1, the yir 
on the left-hand side of the equations represent 
Diz, the yip on the right-hand side of the 
equations represent Hjz, and the xj; represent 
Ej. In order to identify the assumptions 
underlying each equation, I will discuss in detail 
individual policy-making rules. 


Services’ Request. As postulated, the services’ 
request establishes a reactive linkage with the 
environment by way of the following .policy- 
making rule: 


Vaz = bix fr +b y2x27-1 + 543%37-1 
tuit 


(7) 
where the asterisk denotes the anticipated level 
of USSR defense spending. Thus, as presented 
in Equation 7, the U.S. defense expenditure 
policy-making process is initiated by a reaction 
to three indicators of defense need. The first 
priority of the services is to maintain a level of 
defense spending that is sufficient to deter/ 
contain the USSR which poses the “gravest 
threat to the national security of the United 
States” (NSC—68, 1975, p. 103). Because of 
this threat and because of the problems associ- 
ated with immediately increasing defense ex- 
penditures, it is necessary for the U.S, to keep a 





determined by the policy parameters and the variables, 
these factors do not account for all of the variation in 
the decision. Assuming that the omitted fectors are 
not systematic, it is possible to appeal to probability 
theory and assume the total effect of all variables not 
appearing in the equation cin be approximated by a 
random disturbance term. 
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ratio of clear superiority (i.e.,b1,; > 1) to the 
anticipated level of USSR defense spending 
even in times of relative peace. By doing so, 
the U.S. will “develop a level of military 
readiness which can be maintained as long as 
necessary as a deterrent to Soviet aggression .. . 
and as an adequate basis for immediate military 
commitments and for rapid mobilization should 
war prove unavoidable” (NSC-—68, 1975, p. 
106). 

Having requested an amount sufficient to 
deter/contain the USSR, the armed services add 
an amount based on additional defense require- 
ments. During the post-World War II era the 
prime sources of such additional requirements 
have been the Korean and Vietnam wars. If, as 
is being assumed, such increases are proportion- 
al to the magnitude of the war and if the 
number of battle deaths is a plausible indicator 
of magnitude, the services are likely to request 
money in proportion to the number of battle 
deaths during the previous year (i.e., by > 0).6 

The final component of the services’ request 
is a function of the strategy of agencies in the 
budgetary context (Wildavsky, 1964). If the 
services’ request were excessive, it is possible 
that Congress would retaliate in subsequent 
years by reducing the defense portion of the 
federal budget. As a consequence, the services 
try to anticipate the behavior of Congress. One 
plausible indicator of the congressional orienta- 
tion toward the service request is the trend in 
congressional defense appropriations (Crecine 
and Fischer, 1973, p. 211). If Congress has 
been increasing appropriations to defense, the 
services will increase their request to take 
advantage of this tendency; however, if Con- 
press has been consistently decreasing appropri- 
ation levels, the services will lower their request 
(ice., 543 > 0). 


5To be sure, the services are concerned with much 
more than the total USSR defense expenditure level. 
Indeed, there is a wide range of inputs into the 
services’ policy-making calculus. The USSR expendi- 
ture total is used because of its symbolic preeminence; 
that is, it is one measure that is widely accepted as an 
indicator of Soviet strength, is easily quantifiable and 
understood, and can easily be compared to U.S. 
spending levels. The use of the simple indicator is 
justified furthermore by the organizational perspective 
used in this paper. From such a perspective the policy 
makers simplify the decision making by using simple 
and easily understood indicators. 

6Given the incremental nature of the U.S. defense 
budgetary process, these war-related increases are 
likely to become part of the base in subsequent years. 
The inclusion of such a factor in the services’ calculus 
may help to account for what Russett (1971, p. 2) 
calls the “ratchet effect” of wars on defense spending. 
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To operationalize Equation 7 it- is necessary 
to introduce an assumption concerning the 
services’ formulation of their expectation of 
USSR defense expenditures. In the context of 
this model I have chosen to employ the 
adaptive expectations assumption (Kmenta, 
1971, p. 474). Specifically, it is assumed that 
the services devise an expectation based on a 
weighted average of past USSR behavior; that 
is, 


xit = (1 — 8) xit-1 + Sxyg_g + 82x43 


+...). (8) 
Based on both theoretical and empirical con- 
siderations, I assume that 6 = 0,7 which reduces 
equation 8 to the simplest possible adaptive 
expectations assumption; that is, 


(9) 


Thus, the USSR defense expenditure level is 
expected to take on the same value it held 
during the previous year. When x;,_ is substi- 
tuted for xf, in Equation 7, the services’ 
policy-making rule is identical to Equation 2. 

Therefore, the services, through an adaptive 
expectations process, formulate a request based 
upon a reaction to the international and domes- 
tic environments. Each of these reactions is 
“strategic” with the desired result being both to 
provide for the common defense and to main- 
tain the defense share of total U.S. federal 
expenditures. Given the formal services’ re- 
quest, the remaining steps of the process 
determine the magnitude, scale, and timing of 
the reaction. 


è 
Xit = Xit-1- 


President’s Budget. Upon completion, the ser- 
vices’ request is transmitted to the president. It 
is assumed that the president balances two 
conflicting roles in making a decision. First, a 
president must consider the defense budget in 
the context of the entire U.S. federal budget 
(e.g., Huntington, 1961, p. 218). This implies a 
view of the services’ request as a stable, though 


Tin order to justify the use of this simplified 
version of the adaptive expectations model, consider 
the following. First, its simplicity is consistent with 
the organizational policy-making perspective. Second, 
the stipulation that 5=0 is supported by the data. That 
is, when Equation 8 is substituted into Equation 7, a 
Koyck lag is employed (Kmenta, 1971, p. 475), and 
the resulting equation is estimated, the estimate of 6 is 
small and insignificant. Note that the assumption of 
5=0 means that the services’ request does not have a 
historical base in the usual sense. In place of yy; 
(which would be present in Equation 2 if 640), it 
seems reasonable to view x17, as the historical base. 
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padded, index of U.S. defense needs. The 
presidents first reaction, then, is to cut the 
request based upon the assumption that the 
U.S. can deter/contain the USSR with less 
money; hence ba, is expected to be less than 
1.00. In this role, the president takes the entire 
U.S. fiscal picture into account and apportions 
the defense sector its share. To be sure, there 
are occasions when only very small cuts are 
made in the services’ request (e.g., 1959, 1961). 
These occasions are not random but are related 
to the president’s second role, that of com- 
mander-in-chief. This orientation comes 
through in President Gerald R. Ford’s justifica- 
tion of his 1977 defense budget: 


“I am recommending a significant increase in 
defense spending for 1977.... My request is 
based on a careful assessment of the interna- 
tional situation and the contingencies we must 
be prepared to meet.... We dare not do less” 
(Quoted in the New York Times, January 26, 
1976). 


Thus even though a president is interested in 
reducing the size of the services’ request, he is 
also sensitive to the international balance of 
power. 

As I have chosen to characterize the situa- 
tion, the president attempts to realize a ratio 
goal in the context of his second role. Basing 
my conclusion on Caspary’s (1967) reinterpre- 
tation of Richardson (1960), I have defined a 
ratio goal (x4;) as 


Baxit ~ ¥st-1- (10) 


Over time, presidents desire a balance of power 
which maintains an equality between desired 
U.S. spending (i.e., 8x4) and the level at which 
the U.S. has been spending (i.e., ysz_ 1). React- 
ing positively to this ratio goal (i.e., b22 > 0), 
the president will increase a budget request 
whenever 61x47 > Yst—1 and decrease a budget 
request whenever 61X4; <¥s57_1- Of the possi- 
ble strategies concerning the operationalization 
of x4r, I have chosen to assume that the presi- 
dent has maintained the ratio goal at zero over 
time. For this to be the case 


8There are at least two other ways to approach the 
estimation of this equation. First, one can regress Yar 
On Yit Xit and Ysti Cie., disaggregate x4r). The 
problem with this approach is that there is an extreme 
multicollinearity problem since xyz and y5z_4 are 
correlated at .96. By simply going ahead in face of this 
problem we find the parameter estimates are very 
unstable and lose ali semblance of interpretability. 
Second, one can use a constrained estimation method, 
that is, use a technique which allows one to impose a 
certain range of values on the parameters (e.g., 
8059 4<1.00). The problem with this approach is 
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E[xqr] = E[8ix12 ~ Yst-1} = 9 (11) 
so that 

E(B.) =¥se-1/ Xt (12) 


where Ys¢—ı and X yy are the variable means. 
Finally, because of responsibilities in toth the 
defense and domestic areas, the president is 
able to add only a fixed amount of the ratio 
goal to his request; that is, 0 < b22 < 1. This 
means that the president is only able to 
maintain the desired balance of power in an 
incremental manner.? 


Congressional Appropriation. In most budget- 


ing studies, Congress is cast in a role as guardian 
of the public purse (e.g., Davis, Dempster, and 
Wildavsky, 1966a). While there is no doubt that 
Congress has an impact on the defense budget, 
there is some question whether it has a fiscal or 
a programmatic orientation toward defense 
considerations. Kanter (1972) and Korb (1973) 
disagree over the validity of the common 
assumption that Congress adopts a fiscal role. 
Kanter (1972, p. 130) observes that support for 
the fiscal hypothesis is based on a “‘superficial 
reading of highly aggregated data” while Korb 
(1973) concludes that “congressional motiva- 
tions are ... mostly fiscal.” Kanter’s point is 
worthwhile and needs to be investigated using 
different levels of aggregation of the defense 
budget.!° However, following Korb’s argument 
and convincing empirical evidence, I have cho- 
sen to incorporate the fiscal hypothesis into the 
present model. Under the fiscal hypothesis 
Congress seeks to reduce the overall level of 
defense spending by employing the following 
type of across-the-board percentage cuts: 


Yat = b31y2t t Vt (13) 





that the estimation packages which I have available do 
not allow such inequality constraints. Furthermore, 
the imposition of such constraints requires the same 
type of prior information used in specifying 6, = 
Yst—1 Kit 

9I Richardson’s terminology, 1/b23 can be viewed 
as the apparent catch-up time so that if the USSR 
were to maintain the same spending level over time 
(and if the president’s budget is appropriated and 
spent), the ratio goal will be realized in 1/b23 years. 


10Tp an unpublished manuscript (Ostrom, 1976), I 
have replicated Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky’s 
analysis (1966a) for the 33 line items in the defense 
budget used by Kanter (1973). Contrary to Kanter’s 
assertions, the results of this preliminary analysis 


_ Support the fiscal hypothesis. 
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where b3, is expected to be less than 1.00 
because of Congress’ assumed fiscal role, 

The deviation, »;, results from special cir- 
cumstances (e.g., end of a war, negative public 
opinion, unemployment, international threats) 
which lead Congress either to make more 
substantial cuts than usual or to appropriate 
more than has been requested. Furthermore, 
the following two examples are representative 
of the evidence that such deviations are sys- 
tematic over time and result from cutting and 
spending moods (Wildavsky, 1964). First, a 
recent study of the U.S.-USSR military balance 
by Collins and Chwat (1976, p. 16) acknowl- 
edges the presence of “cyclical cutbacks” in 
defense spending by Congress in the aftermath 
of every war. Second, John W. Finney (1976) 
notes the presence of a spending mood in the 
following observation: 


Even before the Congressional hearings are 
completed the Ford administration appears to 
be winning the annual debate with the argu- 
ment that the United States must counter a 
growth in Soviet military power.... Out of a 
series of interviews emerged a marked change in 
attitude ... about the desirability of chal- 
lenging the basic defense budget submitted by 
the administration (Emphasis added). 


Thus in the 1970s, Congress has exhibited both 
cutting and spending moods. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect special circumstances to 
arise from time to time which result in Con- 
gress’ momentarily departing from its usual 
policy-making rule (i.e., Equation 13). What- 
ever the reasons for such deviations, they are of 
short duration and Congress gradually returns 
to its normal behavior. 

While such moods have not been adequately 
studied or operationalized (Wildavsky, 1964, p. 
72), they can be represented by a stochastic 
disturbance term (Davis, Dempster, and Wildav- 
sky, 1966a, p. 535). Specifically, the behavior of 
cutting and spending moods can be modeled by 
assuming that the disturbance term in Equation 
13 follows a first-order Markov scheme: 


Y= 32% 4 tugt (14) 


O<b3) <1. 


Since b32 is constrained between 0.00 and 
1.00, once a deviation occurs Congress tends to 
decrease subsequent deviations steadily back 
toward 0.00 as long as there are no systematic 
factors represented by w3;. Substituting Equa- 
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tion 14 into Equation 13 yields Equation 4.14 
This form of the congressional policy-making 
tule acknowledges the fact that even though 
cutting and spending moods do have an impact 
on congressional defense appropriations, not 
much is known about the generation of moods. 


Supplemental Appropriation. Unlike the other 
steps in the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 
making process, that which includes supplemen- 
tal appropriations has not been extensively 
studied. In fact, most students of the budgetary 
process have explicitly excluded supplementals 
from their analyses because ‘‘the factors affect- 
ing supplemental appropriations are statistically 
independent of those influencing regular appro- 
priations” (Bowman, et al. 1967, p. 99). I have 
included supplementals in this study because 
they constitute a large percentage of the de- 
fense appropriation in certain years and because 
they are part of the Department of Defense’s 
yearly appropriation. However, because of pre- 
vious findings, I have specified the relationship 
as an identity—total new obligational authority 
is merely the sum of the regular congressional 
appropriation and the supplemental appropria- 
tion. Strictly speaking, this is not a policy- 
making rule. 


Expenditure. The final step in the U.S. defense 
expenditure policy-making process concerns im- 
plementation. There is a potential hazard in 
specifying the expenditure policy-making rule 
since the Department of Defense has massive 
obligated and unobligated reserves most of 
which could conceivably be spent in a given 
fiscal year. I argue that this does not pose a 
problem since the Department of Defense 
makes its decision in the face of a number of 
constraints on its behavior. First, it is depen- 
dent on Congress for future appropriations and 
hence must appear sensitive to congressional 
desires by spending approximately what is 
appropriated. That is, the base for the Depart- 
ment of Defense decision is the total amount of 
newly appropriated money each fiscal year. 
Second, due to institutional constraints, public 
opinion, and bureaucratic inertia, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is able to realize only a 
portion of its desired spending level. 

In formulating the expenditure policy- 
making rule, I assume that the Department of 
Defense formulates a desired level of spending, 


11The functional form of the congressional policy- 
making rule is taken directly from Davis, Dempster, 
and Wildavsky (1966a). The substantive interpretation 
presented in this article is somewhat different from 
theirs. 
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yz, which is based on the total new obligation- 
al authority, yq;: 


(15) 


where 8, is the percentage the department 
wishes to spend and ey is a random distur- 
bance term. Due to the second set of con- 
straints mentioned in the previous paragraph, I 
have incorporated into the model a partial 
adjustment assumption (Kmenta, 1971): 


Y3 = Bovar teat 


¥se~Yst~1 = AVS —Yse-1) te2r (16) 


O<A<1. 


That is, the actual increase in expenditures 
from the previous year, Ys¢ — ¥57—1, is only a 
percentage of the perceived optimal increase, 
y¥St — Yst—1. Solving Equation 16 for y%, and 
substituting the result into Equation 15 yields 
the expenditure policy-making rule presented in 
Equation 6, Note that in terms of the previous 
development bs, = B2A, bs =(1 — A), and us; 
= (Aeyz + 24). Thus Equation 6 provides an 
operational version of the partial adjustment 
hypothesis which underscores the fact that the 
Department of Defense is constrained in its 
attempts to implement its desired spending 
level. Not only is it tied to the total new 
obligational authority each year, but also due 
to a number of constraints it can realize only a 
portion of its desired spending level. In short, 
the Department of Defense is not free to set 
any expenditure total; it is en organization 
making a decision under constraints. 


The Reactive Linkage Explanation. In combin- 
ing the key elements of the Arms Race and 
Organizational Politics explanations, the Reac- 
tive Linkage Model succeeds in operationalizing 
and formalizing the suggestions of Huntington 
(1961), Schilling (1962), Gray (1971), and 
Rosenau (1971). The services’ request captures 
the idea of a reactive linkage through the 
incorporation of a simplified adaptive expecta- 
tions assumption. The president’s budget repre- 
sents the tendency of the president to cut the 
services’ request while incrementally maintain- 
ing a ratio goal. The congressional appropria- 
tion is characterized as a fiscally motivated 
reaction to the president’s budget which makes 
allowances for the presence of cutting and 
spending moods. Finally, the expenditure deci- 
sion is viewed as one made by the Department 
of Defense under a number of constraints so 
that the final decision is only a partial realiza- 
tion of the desired spending level. On the basis 
of the discussion to this point I would argue 
that the Reactive Linkage Model synthesizes 
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the three existing explanations of U.S. defense 
expenditure policy making into a coherent and 
plausible whole. 

Before empirically evaluating the Reactive 
Linkage Model, we must acknowledge several 
limitations of the present formulation. First, 
the model does not resolve all of the conflicts 
among the three contending explanations; in- 
stead, it opts for trying the simplest synthetic 
model first. Second, it assumes that organiza- 
tional actors continue to use the same policy- 
making rules over time. (Later in the paper I 
will investigate the impact of certain types of 
discrete shocks to see if they might temporarily 
alter the policy-making rules.) Finally, the 
model makes rather simple assumptions about 
the policy-making behavior of the USSR; spe- _ 
cifically, it assumes that the USSR spends 
approximately what it has been spendirg in the 
past. This may be overly simplistic and hence 
further investigations of the U.S. defense ex- 
penditure policy-making process might incor- 
porate more sophisticated assumptions about 
USSR defense expenditure behavior. 


Empirical Evaluation 


The definitions, operationalizations, and 
sources of the variables employed in the model 
are presented in Table 1. Data for these 
variables have been collected for the period 
1954 to 1976. The level of aggregaticn is the 
expenditure total and each variable is measured 
in current dollars; while these choices are 
somewhat controversial, they have been dis- 
cussed at length in a previous article (Ostrom, 
1977). A second data-related consideration 
concerns the selection of Soviet data. This 
study uses the International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies data set since it is the only one 
which includes Soviet budget items comparable 
to the “Department of Defense--Military” line 
of the U.S. budget, in current dollars, for the 
1954—76 period.!2 


12a, many have noted, there are trzmendous 
problems with the USSR defense expenditure data. In 
this regard I would like to note the following 
observation: “The Soviet defense budget is secret. 
Segments are concealed under different civil headings. 
Expenditures are enumerated differently than in the 
United States. Rubles are difficult to convert accurate- 
ly into dollars. Most Western calculations are therefore 
based on one or two methodologies. The first which 
manipulates published Soviet data ta correspond with 
U.S. categories and exchanges rubles for U.S. cur- 
rency, risks underestimating the Kremlin’: expendi- 
tures. The second, which judges how much it would 
cest to duplicate visible Soviet defense efforts in U.S. 
dollars risks overestimation” (Collins and Chwat, 
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Since the Reactive Linkage Model is recur- 
sive and specifically excludes constants from 
each equation, a restricted least squares tech- 
nique (Kmenta, 1971, pp. 431-32) is applied 
sequentially to each equation to obtain parame- 
ter estimates.13 The resulting estimates and 
Statistics are displayed in Table 2. Each of the 
equations explains over 91 percent of the total 
corrected variance and is highly significant at 
the .01 level. Before making substantive infer- 
ences based on the parameters of the estimated 
model, we must make sure that there are no 

. problems with the underlying statistical as- 
sumptions. 

In this regard, two common problems-~-auto- 
correlation and multicollinearity—must be in- 
vestigated. First, given the time-series nature of 
the model, it is possible that autocorrelated 
error terms may play havoc with the substan- 
tive inferences (Hibbs, 1974). However, looking 
at the relevant test statistics, Durbin-Watson’s d 
and Durbin’s h (Johnston, 1972, pp. 249-54, 

. 312-13), we see no indication of significant 
autocorrelation in the estimated residuals. A 
second potential problem results from the 
presence of multicollinearity in the expenditure 
equation. Multicollinearity may be a problem 
since sz, and Yq; are correlated at .91. This 
is further substantiated by the presence of 
relatively large standard errors (in comparison 
to b11, b21, and b31) for the estimates of bs, 
and bs. Despite these indications, the two 


estimated coefficients are significantly different 
from zero at the .01 level. However, even 





1976, p. 17). The ISS data used in this study are 
likely to be underestimates. However, as long as the 
underestimation is consistent over time this should 
not cause any severe problems, 


43There are a number of additional considerations 
which must be taken into account when estimating the 
four equations. First, given the discussion of the 
previous section, we can estimate the services and 
presidential equations with restricted least squares 
[RLS]. Second, the congressional equation estimates 
require a two-stage procedure. Equation 13 must be 
estimated with RLS to provide an estimate of b31 
which can then be used in the computations of xs,. 
The computed x5; can then be used in conjunction 
with RLS to estimate Equation 3. The latter proce- 
dure may present estimation problems because of the 
presence of x5;. Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky 
(1966b, pp. 98—100) note that problems arise only if 
uzt is autocorrelated. As can be seen in Table 2, this is 
not the case. Finally, the expenditure equation can be 
estimated directly with RLS (Kmenta, 1971, p. 487). 
Provided that there is no serial correlation, the 
parameter estimates will be consistent. As can be seen 
from Table 2 there is no evidence of significant serial 
correlation. 
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though the problem is not too severe, we must 
keep in mind that these estimates may not be 
very precise (Kmenta, 1971, pp. 389-91). The 
above considerations do not overcome all of-the 
possible methodological problems. Still, one 
can place some faith in the estimates and the 
resulting substantive inferences, having exam» 
ined several of the assumptions underlying the 
estimation technique and thus ruling out some 
possibly confounding factors. 

Since it appears that the estimated coef» 
ficients are correctly estimated and that the 
underlying statistical assumptions do not pose 
any insurmountable inferential problems, the 
estimated Reactive Linkage Model can be eval- 
uated from a substantive point of view. The 
previous sectian comments on the expected 
value (i.e., sign and magnitude) of the estimated 
parameters in the context of discussing each of 
the policy-making rules. Table 3 presents the 
hypotheses implicit in these expectations and 
the test results. As can be seen, all of the 
hypotheses, with two exceptions, are supported 
at the .01 level. Since the two exceptions are 
supported at the .05 level, the estimated model 
appears to be quite consistent with the previous 
substantive discussion. 

There is considerable evidence, therefore, 
that the Reactive Linkage Model is supported 
by the data. Not only are the underlying 
statistical assumptions satisfied but also there is 
strong empirical support for a wide range of 
substantive hypotheses. The services do react to 
a range of domestic and international stimuli. 
The president does cut the services’ request 
while simultaneously trying to maintain a ratio 
goal. Congress cuts the president’s budget but is 
significantly affected, from time to time, by 
cutting and spending moods. The Department 
of Defense is able to obtain only a portion of 
its desired increase each year.!4 On the basis of 
the equation-by-equation analysis, the esti- 
mated Reactive Linkage Model provides an 
excellent fit to each of the four decisions with 


144 final issue concerns the plausibility of the 
estimates for the parameters presented in Equations 
15 and 16. Based on the estimated expenditure 
equation, X= 61 ; that is, the Department of Defense 
obtains, on average, only 61 percent of its desired 
increase each fiscal year. In addition, the value of By is 
determined to be 1.05; thus the desired level of 
spending is 105 percent of the total new obligational 
authority each fiscal year. Therefore, due to the 
previously elucidated constraints, the Department of 
Defense spends no more than 5 percent more than it is 
appropriated. Not only do these values cast light on 
the substantive interpretation of the Reactive Linkage 
Model but each seems very plausible in the U.S. 
defense expenditure context. 
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parameter estimates that are both extremely 
sharp and extraordinarily plausible. 

Having ascertained that the Reactive Linkage 
Model is not only plausible but also has a great 
deal of empirical support when analyzed on an 
equation-by-equation basis, we are ready to 
evaluate the model as a whole. Implicit in the 
formal version of the model is the assertion that 
it accurately portrays how a series of inputs is 
translated into a specific output—the U.S. 
defense expenditure total. As a result, the 
Reactive Linkage Model can be used to generate 
a series of historical forecasts of the expendi- 
ture total. The accuracy of the resulting fore- 
casts will then provide one additional assess- 
ment of the estimated model. 

To establish a minimum acceptable level of 
forecast accuracy below which it is possible to 
conclude that the theory implicit in the model 
does not actually tap the essential components 
of the defense expenditure policy-making pro- 
cess, the Reactive Linkage forecasts will be 
compared to those generated by the following 
no-change, naive model: 


(17) 


According to Milton Friedman (1951, p. 109) 
this model is “the natural alternative hypothesis 
against which to test the hypothesis that the 
econometric model makes good predictions.” 
Thus the forecasts generated by the no-change 
model can be used as a baseline for determining 
whether the forecasts generated by the Reactive 
Linkage Model are acceptable. 

Following standard econometric practice, I 
have generated the forecasts using the reduced 


Vse=Vsr—1 ter. 


Table 3. Hypothesis Test Results 


Hypothesis t-ratio 
Hy: dy, >!1 10.028 
Hy: b42>0 5.00# 
H3: 513 >0 2.26? 
H4: b21 <1 9.814 
b21 >? 49.923 
H5: b22 >0 3.00 
b22 <1 6.89 
He: 634 <1 4.008 . 
Hy: b32 >0 1.82> 
Hg: bs; >0 9.733 
bs, <1 5.48? 
Hg: b52 >0 5.958 
bsa <1 9.184 


Significant at .01 level. 
bsignificant at .05 level. 
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form (Christ, 1966, p. 543). Instead of generat- 
ing the forecasts for each of the current 
endogenous variables in the model, I have 
restricted the enterprise to the final reduced 
form equation because it clone provides a single 
equation representation of a recursive model 
and presents a substantively meaningful sum- 
mary of the individual equations of the model. 
The Reactive Linkage Model’s final reduced 
form equation can be obtained by substituting 
the services equation for y; p in Equation 3, the 
result for yap in Equation 4, the result for v3; 
in Equation 5, and finally the result for yq; in 
Equation 6. Performing the suggested substitu- 
tion yields the following final reduced form 
equation: 


st = Psixit~—1 + P52X3¢—-1 + P53X3t-1 
+ Psqxqe + D5gxs¢ t+ Ps6X6t 


+ Psq¥51—1 tV5t (18) 


where 


Psi = b11b21b31bs1 Ps2 =b12b21b31b51 


Ps3 = bi3b21b31b51 = P53 = b22b31b51 


Pss = b32b51 Ps5 = bsi 


Ps7 = bso vs: =bz1b31b51u1r 


+b3ibsiuzt 
+ DsyUgy t Use. 


The bj; coefficients are the structural coeffi- 
cients presented earlier. 

The final reduced-forr equation provides a 
substantively meaningful sammary of the entire 
Reactive Linkage Model. The parameters, Pij, 
measure the effect of the individual organiza- 
tions upon the expenditure total as it moves 
from organization to organization. For exam- 
ple, the impact of the previous year’s USSR 
defense expenditure total upon current U.S. 
defense expenditures is measured by psi. As 
can be seen, the final reaction is a function of 
the services’ initial reaction, the presidential 
cut, the congressional cut, and the Department 
of Defense’s partial adjustment. No single or- 
ganization bears final responsibility for the 
reaction to the USSR; inst2ad, it is a product of 
the actions of all of the organizational actors 
making up the defense expenditure policy- 
making process. Such a characterization is 
consistent with Gray’s (1971, p. 77) suggestion 
for understanding the defense policy-making 
process. Thus, the final reduced form equation 
makes explicit the notion that the defense 
expenditure decision can be viewed as one in 


1978. 


which there is an initial reaction which is- 
filtered through the remaining steps of the. 


policy-making process to determine the magni- 
tude, scale, and timing of the reaction. 


‘ Substituting the estimated :b;; coefficients ` 


from Table 3 as suggested in Equation 18 yields 
the following estimated final reduced form 
equation for the. Reactive Linkage Model: 


yh, =:125x1t1 + 1.060x2t1 +.346xX3t-1 
+.192x4t + .230x5r + .638x6t 
+ 394y5¢_, +0 | 
£= 1955, 1956,..., 1973 


(19) 


where yf t is the vector of historical forecasts 
and Ys¢—3, X1r~1, X2t-15 X3¢-1, Xan X5t 
and xer are vectors of the actual values of the 
predetermined variables. The naive model fore- 
casts are generated from the following equa- 
tion: 


IÉ = Ysti +0. 


In generating the forecasts, the values of the 
predetermined variables are updated after every 
point forecast. Furthermore, since there is no 
information with which to assign a value to the 
error term, it is assigned its expected value of 
0.00. In short, the forecasts are single-period 
and non-stochastic. 

The historical forecasts are ‘displayed in 
Table 4 with the accuracy statistics presented at 
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the bottom of each column.!5 As can be seen, 
the Reactive Linkage historical forecests are 


‘more accurate than those of the naive model. 


Specifically, they have a smaller RMSE [$4.0 
billion to $5.0 billion] and are more highly 
correlated with the actual expenditure values 
[.98 to .96]. While there is not a statistically 


- Significant difference between the two zorrela- 


tions, the magnitude of the difference tetween 
the RMSEs indicates that the Reactive Linkage 
Model’s forecasts are more accurate than those 
of the naive model. ; 

When the previously reported empirical re- 
sults are combined with the inability of existing 
models of the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 


. making process (e.g., Arms Race and Organiza- 


tional Politics) to generate forecasts which are 
uniformly more accurate than those generated 
by a no-change naive model (Ostrom, 1977), we 
may conclude that the Reactive Linkage Model 
represents an improvement over existing mod- 
els. Therefore, from the empirical results re- 
ported in this article, I would argue that the 
Reactive Linkage Model, and hence the idea of 
combining the key elements from competing 
explanations, represents a positive step forward 
in the study of U.S. defense expenditure a, 
making. 


15The two accuracy statistics are the root, mean 
square error (RMSE) and the correlation between the 
actual and predicted values (r4 p). . 


Table 4. Actual and Forecasted Values of U.S. Defense Expenditure Total, 1955-73 


Actual - 
Year Expenditure Total 
1955 35533 
1956 35791 
1957 38438 
1958 39063 
1959 43573 
1960. -41215 
1961 43227 
1962 46815 
1963 49973 
1964 49760 
1965 45973 
1966 54178 
1967- 67547 
1968 . 17373 
1969 77872 
1970. 77150 
1971 15546 
1972 75084 
1973 | 76435 


Forecasted Expenditure Total 
Reactive No-Change 
Linkage Model Naive Model 
32520 40336 
37059 35533 
38040 35791 
38025 38438 
34121 39063 
38505 43573 
37346 41215 
45329 43227 
51486 ` 46815 
50731 - 49973 
47154 49760 
55945 - 45973 
64012 £4178 
73720 67547 
. 85244 77373 
78776 77872 
73470 77150 
71377 75546 
82420 75084 
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\ 
War, Presidents, and Public Opinion 


Even though the Reactive Linkage Model 
_treats the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 
making process as if it were completely stable, 
there can be little doubt that it is susceptible to 
changes or shocks over time. That is, it is likely 
that certain discrete events have had a short- 
term impact on U.S. defense expenditure policy 
making. Not only does previous work suggest 
that the budgetary process is affected by 
discrete shocks from the domestic and inter- 
national environments (Davis, Dempster, and 
Wildavsky, 1974) but also factors such as the 
occurrence of war, a change in the party of the 
president, and the development of a large bloc 
of negative public opinion are often suggested 
as important determinants of U.S. defense 
expenditure policy (e.g., Russett, 1972; Crecine 
and Fischer, 1973; Mueller, 1973). To this 
point in the development of the Reactive 
Linkage Model such contingencies have been 
ignored. But assuming that the model is a 
reasonably accurate representation of “policy 
making as usual,” we can use it as a framework 
within which the effects of these or similar 
shocks can be studied. . 

‘To do so I assume that the presence of a 
war, a change in presidential party, and negative 
public opinion can be viewed as discrete shocks 
or qualitative changes in either the domestic or 
international environments which may tem- 
porarily alter one or more of the policy-making 
rules. The definitions and operationalizations of 
these three variables are presented in Table 1.16 
Rather than simply correlate war, presidential 
party, or public opinion with the various 
organizational decisions, I have entered these 
factors multiplicatively into each policy-making 
rule to see if they induce a behavioral change 
(Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky, 1974). For 
example, to determine the effect of war, Ziz, 
on congressional appropriations, the following 
equation is estimated: 


Yat = (b31 + 43242) Y2¢ + (b32 + 43274 2)X5¢ 


+ Use (21) 


16With the exception of the public opinion variable 
(237), the operationalization of the binary variables is 
very straightforward. A problem arises with the public 
opinion variable because questions relating to defense 
spending were not asked in 1954, 1956, 1958, 1959, 
and 1961—67 (Russett, 1972). My strategy is to use 
the variable only when the appropriate questions were 
asked. If the question is asked, and if ‘‘too much” is 
greater than “too little’ plus “about right” Q.e., 
ignoring the no opinion responses), the variable is 
coded 1; otherwise it is coded zero. 
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where b3; and b32 represent the impact of y2; 
and xs; on y3y in the absence of war while 
(b31 + a31) and (b32 + 432) represent the 
impact of ya, and xg; on 3; in the presence of 
war. If a3; and/or a3, are different from 0.00, 


- there is evidence that the parameters of the 


policy-making rule are temporarily altered as a 
result of the existence of war. Furthermore, the 
sign and magnitude of each aj provide a 
measure of the change in behavior brought on 
by changes in either international or domestic 
environments. 

To maintain reasonable degrees of freedom, 
I have entered the qualitative variables into 
each of the four equations one at a time. In this 
way it is possible to see if the three shocks 
separately have an impact on the various steps 
of the defense policy-making process. The 
estimated a;; coefficients and associated t-ratios 
are presented in Table 5. As can be seen, the 
defense policy-making process is not uniformly 
affected by these three shocks; instead, the 
discrete events have an impact only on certain 
stages of the policy-making process and the 
responses of the different stages are distinctive. 
With the exception of the services’ request 
which already includes a war-related variable, 
the existence of war does not have a significant 
impact on any of the policy-making rules. The 
presence of a high proportion of negative 
opinion has a dampening effect on the services’ 
request and the congressional appropriation. 
This suggests that when unified in their opposi- 
tion, the people do have an impact on U.S. 
defense policy making. Finally, the party of the 
president affects only the president’s budget; 
specifically, Democrats tend to cut more from 
the services’ request while simultaneously being 
more responsive to the ratio goal than Republi- 
cans. It should also be noted that the expendi- 
ture policy-making rule does not appear to be 
affected by the existence of discrete shocks. 


These results seem very plausible in the 
context of the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 
making process and hence provide additional 
support for the Reactive Linkage formulation. 
In addition, they shed some light on how the 
impact of discrete changes in the international 
and domestic environment can be studied. The 
present analysis can easily be extended to 
different shocks or to different operationaliza- 
tions of the same shocks as long as one is 
willing to assume that the Reactive Linkage 
Model provides a reasonably accurate represen- 
tation of the U.S. defense expenditure policy- 
making process.!? 


17Another way in which the dummy variable 
approach can be used is to identify the sources of 
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Conclusion 


This article began by noting that a number 
of partially contradictory and partially comple- 
mentary explanations are vying for acceptance 
as the most accurate explanation of U.S. 
defense expenditure policy making. By exploit- 
ing the fact that these models complement one 
another, and by resolving some of their incon- 
sistencies through the development of a synthe- 
sis of the Arms Race and Organizational Politics 
explanations based on the suggestions of schol- 
ars usually associated with the Bureaucratic 
Politics perspective, this article provides a new 
focus for the current debate. Instead of arguing 
over which model is better, I have focused the 
enterprise on the integration of the key ele- 
ments of the contending explanations into a 
single explanation. 


cutting and spending moods. Assuming that ane omits 
Xsr— 1 from Equation 4 and in its place includes 
dummy variables which represent the sources of 
cutting and spending moods, Cy and Sp respectively, 
the congressional policy-making rule can be rewritten 
as: 


Yat = b31 +b32Cr + D3 aS pyae+ uzt- 


One would expect b3; to be marginally less than 1.00, 
b32 to be less than 0.00, and b33 to be greater than 
0.00. Once the policy-making rule has been specified 
in this form, all that remains is to determine the 
specific shocks which might precipitate cutting and 
spending moods. Using various pairs of Zit, 72;, and 
Z3z, I could not find a combination which yielded the 
desired results. It is possible that subsequent research 


might uncover shocks which are plausible sources for 


these moods. If so, the result would be a more 
intuitively appealing version of the congressional 
policy-making rule. 
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What do the results of this study suggest? 
First, the specification of the formal model is 
very plausible. Not only does the Reactive 
Linkage Model reconcile the substantive criti- 
cisms of the Arms Race and Organizational 
Politics models by integrating their basic com- 
ponents into a single model, but also the 
resulting synthesis is consistent with the views 
of a number of prominent proponents of the 
Bureaucratic Politics approach. Second, the 
estimated version of the model provides an 
accurate representation of the pattern of U.S. 
defense expenditure policy making from 1954 
to 1973. The individual equations account for a 
large portion of the total variance with parame- 
ter estimates that are both sharp and plausible. 
Taken together, the equations of the model 
generate more accurate historical forecasts than 
those of the naive model. Furthermore, the 
Reactive Linkage Model, which incorporates 
the key elements from the Arms Race and 
Organizational Politics models into a single 
explanation, performs better than either model 
has previously done separately. Finally, work- 
ing on the assumption that the Reactive Link- 
age Model is an accurate representation of the 
defense expenditure policy-making process, I 
have investigated the impact of a number of 
exogenous shocks. The results of this analysis 
are both interesting and instructive. The dum- 
my variables used to represent the shocks 
suggest that different events have an impact on 
only some of the steps in the policy-making 
process and the steps which are so affected vary 
from event to event. 

The Reactive Linkage Model, as presently 
constituted, is by design a compromise between 
the existing explanations which is weighted 
heavily in favor of the simpler and more formal 
explanations. Further research may therefore 
be directed at increasing the complexity of the 


Table 5. The Impact of War, President’s Party, and Negative Public Opinion 
on the Reactive Linkage Model Policy-Making Rules 














Policy-Making War President’s Party Public Opinion 
Equation ai ai 443 aj a2 a3 iy ain di3 
Services’ Request? a a 8 02 -09 -91 ~12  —19  -29 
(.21) (.05) (141) (1.30) (3) 637) 

President’s Budget? 01 06 06 37 03 18° 

2D (12) (1.64) (1.10) (.81) (54) 
Congressional ~02 31 -O1 44 ~05 13 
Appropriation (95) 71) (.21) (82) (3.21) (32) 
Expenditure 62 ~.58 A5 15 10 09 

(36) (33) € .83) (..83) (..55) (54) 


4War-+related variable is already included in services’ request equation. 
bLageed values of three variables used for these equations. 
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explanation in order to more closely approxi- 
mate the concerns of the Bureaucratic Politics 
theorist. In this regard, the Reactive Linkage 
Model can be modified incrementally in re- 
sponse to specific criticisms and/or observations 
of students of defense policy making. The 
current model is but a first step towards 
integrating existing explanations of U.S. de- 
fense expenditure policy making. 
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The Corruption of a State* 


J. PATRICK DOBEL 
University of Michigan, Dearborn 


This article presents a theory of corruption which unifies the moral, political, economic and 
social causes and patterns of corruption in one theoretical framework. The theory is constructed 
from the scattered insights about the “corruption of the body politic,” building in particular upon 
the work of five theorists—Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli and Rousseau. Corruption is 
defined as the moral incapacity of citizens to make reasonably disinterested commitments to 
actions, symbols and institutions which benefit the substantive common welfare. This extensive 
demise of loyalty to the commonwealth comes from the interaction of human nature with 
systematic inequality of wealth, power and status. The corruption of the polity results in certain 
identifiable patterns of political conflict and competition. The central feature of these patterns is 
the emergence of quasi-governmental factions and an increasingly polarized class system. The 
politics of the factions leads to an undermining of the efficacy of the basic political structures of 
the society and the emergence of systematic corruption in all aspects of political life. The theory 
advanced in this article identifies several crucial prescriptions to stave off the tendency towards 
corruption. Among these are an extension of maximum substantive participation by all citizens in 
all aspects of political life and a stringent control over all sources of great or permanent inequality 


in the polity. 


The disintegration of ordered arrangements 
of life is a central problem of politics. When the 
daily interactions among people and institu- 
tions no longer provide normal opportunities 
for the exercise of integrity, personal right, or 
fulfillment, political theorists can no longer 
ignore the decay. As people proclaim the 
“twilight,” “decline,” or “crisis”? of every major 
aspect of our culture, we must try to compre- 
hend the nature of political disintegration. 

The explanations for the increased disorder- 
ing of human lives have tended to divide along 
three lines—institutional, moral, and economic. 
The institutional approach argues that out- 
moded social and political structures can no 
longer provide for a population whose size, 
values and expectations have radically changed 
since they were instituted. The moral explana- 
tion sees certain undesirable moral changes 
result in a collapse of traditional moral disci- 
plines, and sees people without self-discipline or 
altruism placing unwarranted demands upon 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the American Political Science Association convention 
at Chicago in 1976. Since then, the paper has 
benefited immensely from the help of many individu- 
als, notable among them are Donald Anderson, Dennis 
Dutton, Jamieson Doig, Fritz Kratochwil, Arlene 
Saxonhouse, Lea Vaughn and Frank Wayman. I owe a 
special debt of gratitude to the anonymous referees 
whose invaluable help enabled me to rectify many of 
the original shortcomings. For the weaknesses that 
remain, the responsibility is mine. 


institutions. Finally, the economic interpreta- 
tion argues that unequal economic and power 
distributions have generated forces which have 
alienated the people and lead to the social 
breakdowns. In this paper I will present the 
theory of corruption as an alternative account 
of the decay of trust, loyalty and concern 
among citizens of a state. 

While in contemporary usage “corruption”? 
usually means the betrayal of public trust for 
individual or group gain, the technical notion of 
the “corruption of the body politic” has a long 
and impressive history in both political philoso- 


1 The Oxford English Dictionary, Compact Edition 
(1971, Vol. 1, pp. 566-67) cites a number of 
definitions which are relevant to the theory and reflect 
the older Latin and French usage. The first definition 
of “to corrupt” is “to turn from a sound into a 
unsound impure condition.” The fourth definition 
specifies another aspect, “to destroy or pervert the 
integrity or fidelity of a person to his discharge or 
duty; to induce to act dishonestly or unfaithfully; to 
make venal; to bribe.” The notions of decomposition 
and degeneration apply to many areas but the most 
prominent is the corruption of the customs, habits and 
morals of individuals and societies. The second basic 
category of meaning under the word “corruption” is 
“moral.” Moral corruption can apply to “agents, 
practices, institutions, natures, customs, officials” and 
almost every aspect of human activity where moral 
choice involves the possibility of acting in one’s own 
interests or being loyal to a public trust, law or 
another’s welfare. 
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phy and polemics.2 The decay of the moral and 
the political orders are phenomena which politi- 
cal theorists have constantly had to confront. 
In this article I assume that, while historical 
situations change, there is a continuous tradi- 
tion of rational reflection upon such problems 
and that the results of this reflection need not 
be limited to the comprehension of a particular 
era. I further assume that the decay of political 
orders are not incommensurable events.’ 

The arguments about corruption are scat- 
tered throughout the western political tradition 
but a coherent theory of corruption has never 
been fully articulated. “Standing on the skoul- 
ders of giants,” I have found the insights of five 
theorists—-Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Machia- 
velli and Rousseau—fruitful enough to enable 
me to construct an independent theoretical 
account of the decay of a political order.* This 
theory of corruption is worthy of serious 
consideration and further study because it 
makes a number of significant contributions to 
our understanding of politics. 

First, the theory establishes a clear link 
between the moral and social prerequisites of a 
just and stable state and structural inequality. 
While taking ‘‘conservative’’ moral concerns 
seriously, it does not divide them from more 
structural concerns. In this, it provides a non- 


2A detailed analysis of the various forms of the 
theory can be found in Pocock (1975). Bailyn (1967) 
and Wood (1969) analyze its form and importance in 
the period of the American Revolution. 


3Wolin (1960, pp. 1-28). 


4This article is not an historical survey of particular 
theorists. Nor is it an explication of the theory of 
corruption which might underlie all the various theo- 
rists. Rather, my formulation of the theoretical model 
draws upon, but is not necessarily identical to, the 
insights culled from them. Even with this caveat. one 
may ask why I selected these five theorists upon which 
to base my theory. Quite simply, I found that these 
five provided all of the initial historical and theoretical 
analysis necessary to develop the full theory. 

Because I base my theory on these theorists, it is 
necessary to note the following. While the theorists’ 
views of the just state may vary depending upon 
assumptions about equality, property and human 
nature, their portrayal of corruption is almost uni- 
formly the same. But underlying their notions of 
corruption, one will find two basic differences. These 
concern their differing notions of a philosophy of 
history and human equality. The cyclic theory of 
history, found in Plato and Machiavelli, or more 
modern progressive notions of history ere not ad- 
dressed in this paper. I do not believe such historical 
theories are necessary to the theoretical model, and 
the analysis, as I develop it, may actually count against 
holding a theory of history. The nature of equality 
will be discussed under “The Cause of Corruption.” 
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Marxist framework to comprehend the relations 
among inequality, classes, civic morals, interest 
group/factions and the structures of govern- 
ment. Second, the theory presents a suggestive 
critique of “liberalism” by arguing that several 
of liberalism’s normative and psychological 
assumptions are insufficient either to justify or 
sustain a just, equal and stable state. Third, the 
theory complements and enriches many of the 
existing critiques of pluralism. By identifying 
certain types of interest groups as factions, it 
provides a set of moral and social insights about 
the limits of pluralism and gives an overarching 
moral coherence to the whole critique of 
pluralism. Fourth, the theory provides a sugges- 


‘tive and comprehensive model which explains 


certain prevalent patterns of politics and 
synthesizes a wide variety of insight and empiri- 
cal work. It is especially relevant in its redefini- 
tion of political decay and stability and its 
presentation of alternative policies to build a 
stable polity. Some cf the relevant empirical 
work encompasses the function of co-optation, 
the role of the military in a civilian state, the 
political powerlessness of the poor, the effects 
of political participation, the role of political 
socialization, and the importance of political 
symbols and acquiescence. Finally, without 
resorting to either reaction or revolution, the 
theory provides limited and realistic prescrip- 
tions for ameliorating one of the recurring 
problems of politics—the corruption of a state. 

At this point I will briefly summarize the 
theory and then examine its tenets in more 
detail. The theory of corruption involves the 
following propositions: 

1. Certain patterns of moral loyalty and 
civic virtue are necessary to maintain a just, 
equal and stable political order. The privatiza- 
tion of moral concerns and the accompanying 
breakdown of civic loyalty and virtue are the 
cardinal attributes of a corrupt state. 

2. Extensive inequality in wealth, power 
and status, spawned by the human capacity for 
selfishness and pride, generates the systematic 
corruption of the state. Members of the upper 
classes sacrifice their basic civic loyalty to gain 
and maintain their positions and the established 
inequality undermines the loyalty and substan- 
tive welfare of the general citizenry. 

3. This change in the moral quality of life of 
the citizen, coupled with inequality, generates 
factions. Factions are objective centers of 
wealth, power, police and policy which, by 
their own dynamics, usurp vital governmental 
and political functions. Factional politics in- 
volves the systematic attempt to corrupt public 
agency and law. Membership and practice in the 
factions changes the moral character of persons, 
undermines their loyalty to the community and 
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encourages radical selfishness or limited loyalty 
to factions. 

4. The factional conflict and continued in- 
equality extend corruption across the entire 
citizenry. Violence increasingly becomes the 
dominant substratum of all relations, and politi- 
cal discourse is reduced to transparent rationali- 
zation. Public office, law and adjudication 
become tools of faction and class. The disen- 
franchised populace and the upper classes bee 
come increasingly polarized. Demagogic fac- 
tional politics, sporadic uprisings and co- 
optation mark political relations as the society 
moves in a restless cycle from aborted attempts 
at “restoration” and “reform” to increasing 
alienation, violence and institutional anarchy. 

5. The socialization of education, family 
life, religion and the military also sustains 
communal values and loyalty, sometimes even 
after the corruption of the political process. 
The final corruption of the state involves the 
failure of the citizenry to support these primary 
structures voluntarily. 


The Corruption of the State 


Moral corruption is the loss of a capacity for 
loyalty. Individual moral life becomes progres- 
sively privatized and self-interest becomes the 
normal motive for most actions. The privatiza- 
tion of moral concerns changes the moral 
calculus of the society. The self-interested 
contract becomes the normal social relation, 
and any arrangement becomes rational through 
which an individual gains more from another 
than is given. The primary attitude among 
citizens is wary competition to preserve what 
one possesses and to gain more if possible. 

Societal or state corruption involves the 
moral incapacity of citizens to make disinter- 
ested moral commitments to actions, symbols 
and institutions which benefit the common 
welfare. A slightly weaker definition is that 
citizens are unable or unwilling to do anything 
which does not bring them sensual gratification, 
money or security. Corruption leaches the trust 
and fraternity from the social life of the state. 
Acceptable communal answers to problems 
such as marriage or property defense become 
problematic. Mistrust and latent competition 
among individuals change the everyday moral 
universe and citizens no longer can or wish to 
sustain, at some cost to themselves, certain 
patterns of committed relations to other citi- 
zens. 

Loyalty is the focus of this theory because it 
is the constitutive moral and psychological 
attribute of the minimum civic virtue necessary 
to sustain the symbols, laws and institutions of 
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the state. Josiah Royce in The Philosophy of 
Loyalty defines loyalty as ‘ 


the willing and practical and thoroughgoing 
devotion of a person to a cause. A man is 
loyal when, first, he has some cause to 
which he is loyal; when, secondly, he 
willingly and thoroughly devotes himself to 
this cause; and when, thirdly, he expresses 
his devotion in some sustained and practical 
way, by acting steadily in the service of his 
cause. 


The importance of loyalty flows from its 
central role in moral autonomy. Moral auton- 
omy requires a self-conscious capacity to ra- 
tionally and emotionally affirm impersonal 
values, concrete relations and symbols which 
embody these relations and values. Without a 
capacity for loyalty to these “causes,” people 
could not exercise the self-discipline necessary 
to override self-interested desires or work for 
other people’s or even their own welfare. The 
exercise of duty to ourselves and others flows 
from the capacity for loyalty. Royce argues 
that people cannot really be loyal to their own 
desires; while these desires might form a ran» 
dom or Hobbesian hierarchy of impulses, they 
do not form an impersonal coherent whole, a 
personal character. Desires of themselves define 
the content of selfishness, not selfhood. The 
capacity for loyalty enables people to order 
their beliefs and their lives and create selfhood 
and virtue in their strict sense. Thus, loyalty 
constitutes the absolutely necessary, but by no 
means sufficient, moral and psychological pre- 
requisite of moral autonomy and civie virtue. 

Civic virtue is the dutiful activity which 
arises from a reasonably disinterested com- 
mitment to the well-being of other citizens and 
the institutions which provide for the basic 
needs and integrity of all citizens. Unlike simple 
consensus or opinions, the moral beliefs and 
actions of civic virtue are exceptionally stable 
and possess a degree of psychological autonomy 
as opposed to interests and inclinations. Civic 
virtue leads to actions not merely intended to 
maintain stability but also to achieve justice 


SRoyce (1969, Pt. 2, p. 861). Royce goes on the 
claim that loyalty to loyalty is sufficient to provide 
the content of a strong humanistic ethic. While not 
wishing to defend Royce’s derivation of ethics from 
loyalty, I do agree that a person cannot be moral or 
virtuous in any meaningful sense without the exercise 
of loyalty. 


®Royce (1969, Pt. 2, Chs. 1, 5, esp. p. 886 ff.). 
This impersonality of self resides in the laws, personal 
rules of conduc: and relations which exist independent 
of an individual’s personal desires and needs and form 
a coherent and predictable moral personality. 
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even if this goal involves some sacrifice. The 
capacity for disciplined sacrifice which flows 
from this type of moral commitment enables 
any real-life state to resolve its myriad conflicts 
with a minimum of violence. anc a maximum of 
justice. 

A classic case of this sort centers upon 
citizens’ willingness to risk their lives in poli- 
tical situations. A litmus test of corruption has 
always been the ability of a country to mobilize 
its citizenry and militia to defend itself ef- 
fectively against tyrants and foreigners.” The 
willingness of citizens actively to support the 
laws as opposed to their willingness to reject 
them, drastically affects the overall stability of 
the society. The resolution to resist the law, 
although made in the crucible cf economic and 
social flux, is, in the end, a personal moral 
decision. In his analysis of the Florentine 
conspiracies against the usurption of the Duke 
of Athens, Machiavelli recounts, “Many citi- 
zens, of every sort, determined to lose their 
lives or to have their liberty again.”® 

Civic virtue requires not only loyalty but 
also disinterestedness and personal allegiance to 
the common good. Consequently totally selfish 
persons are totally corrupt in that they pcssess 
no loyalty, no disinterestedness and no com- 
mitment to the common good. Loyalty, how- 
ever, is prior, for without it a person could be 
neither disinterested nor committed to the 
community. 


Civic virtue depends upon the extension of , 


loyalty to the communal structures of the 
society. Habits, customs and spontaneous em- 
pathy with other citizens give daily content to 
active loyalty. This active civic loyalty is not 
simply emotion-dominated patriotism. Rather, 
all true loyalty requires reasoned reflection 
before the beliefs are affirmed. Loyalty also 
underlies committed actions for the dis- 
interested welfare of people in the family, 
church or fraternal organizations. 

Loyalty of itself, however, has never been a 
sufficient barrier against corruption. The classic 
problem arises with people who are loyal to 
morally hideous values or a reprobate group—a 
loyal Nazi er Mafia member. Insofar as such 
individuals are reflective and disinterested in 
commitment and dedicated in belief, they 
cannot be said to be corrupt. Insofar as the 
policies of the faction to which they are loyal 
undermine the substantive welfare of the citi- 


TMachiavelli (1965 Diemnurcee Re 1 Che d 43° 
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zenry, they are corrupt, but only in this more 


` limited sense. 


E The Cause of Corruption . 


It is often a temptation to dismiss corrup- 
tion as a fact of life rooted in flaws of human 
nature and to analyze most acts of corruption 
as isolated individual acts. However, there is 
unanimous agreement among the theorists that 
the source of systematic corruption lies in 
certain patterns of inequality.? In a limited 
sense most corruption requires individual moral 
choices and depends upon the human capacity 
for avarice and evil; nevertheless, the corruption 
of a state results from the consequences of 
individual human nature interacting with sys- 
tematic and enduring inequality in wealth, 
power and status. Under such inequality certain 
groups of individuals have de facto or legally 
sanctioned priority of access to wealth, power 
and status.!0 

It should be clear that not all corruption 
necessarily occurs as a result of inequality. Nor 


‘will the end of all systematic inequality result 


in the elimination of all corruption. Corruption, 
however, can be viewed on a spectrum ranging 
from random individual acts through increasing- 
ly widespread corruption to the point where 
the citizenry, both in and out of government, 
engage in politics permeated by corruption. 
Certain patterns of inequality are the main 


9Plato (1957, 421d—422b; 547a—53e); Aristotle 
(1962, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 5, Ch. 2); Machiavelli (1965, 
The Prince, Ch. 9; Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 2—5); 
Rousseau (1964, Discours sur Vinégalité, pp. 171, 
174-86, esp. pp. 187~91; Discours sur Veconomie, p. 
258). 


10411 the theorists acknowledge the innate capacity 
of human beings for selfishness and evil. Rousseau 
designates it in his distinction between “amour de soi” 
and “amour propre” (1964, Discours sur Vinegalite, p. 
164 ff.). For Machiavelli even the best of individuals 
can be “bribed” by a “little ambition” and “avarice” 
(1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 3, 42). He also points 
out that “moreover, human wants are insatiable, since 
man has from nature the power and wish to desire 
everything” (1965, Discourses, Bk. 2, Preface) and 
“republics go to pieces” when men “climb from one 
ambition to another” (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 
46). Plato identifies the avaricious element of the soul 
as the most dangerous element in the triad of human 
nature. The corruption of the city and of human 
nature is defined by the increasing dominance of the 
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generators of such increasing corruption, as 
opposed to random individual acts. i 

The focus is upon equality because of its 
relation to the common good. As the words 
imply, the common good at least partially 
entails goods which are equally common to all 
citizens. ‘Given human selfishness and the nor- 
mal conflicts of a state, maintaining the com- 
mon good requires some loyalty to other 
people and to the policies and institutions 
which guarantee the common good. Loyalty 
declines under the pressure of inequality as 
individuals pursue purely selfish activities or act 
from limited loyalties to factions. Both these 
types of activities seek to benefit individuals or 
groups unequally, regardless of the conse- 
quences for the equal distribution of common 
goods. The methods of seeking such benefits 
extend the. corruption of the people and under- 
mine the structures designed to provide for the 
common good. 

The theory, however, never assumes that all 
inequality is unjust and corrupting. The prac- 
tical requirements of a society necessitate some 
inequality in the economic and political realms. 
The theory distinguishes just and reasonable 
inequality from that which generates corrup- 
tion. The non-corrupt state guarantees certain 
basic forms of substantive economic, juridical 
and political equality, but it does not require 
absolute equality in all aspects of life. Any 
reasonable inequality can be justified as long as 
it contributes to the substantive commonweal 
or at least does not endanger citizens’ substan- 
tive freedoms. 

Practical inequality in the ownership or 
control of wealth can be justified on two 
grounds: (1) the limited but legitimate claims 
of distributive justice, (2) the need to generate 
surplus wealth to finance the government and 
the common good. The functional specializa- 
tion necessary for the maintenance of a society 
above the subsistence level, the natural unequal 
distribution of talents and interests, as well as 
the exigencies of a money economy, generate 
some economic inequality. In turn, the in- 
equality generates the surplus necessary to 
finance the state.1} Economic inequality, how- 
ever, must never develop to the extent where it 
threatens the integrity of law or government. 
Hereditary sources of great wealth cannot be 
tolerated and any significant wealth must be 
controlled by law. All citizens must have their 
economic integrity guaranteed. Redistributing 
property to provide all citizens with a liveli- 


11Plato (1957, 369b—374e); Aristotle (1962, Bk. 
2, Chs. 2-7); Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 
1); Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 3, Ch. 8). 
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hood, progressive taxation, inheritance taxes, 
sumptuary laws, excise taxes, and minimization 
of foreign trade have all been proposed as 
means of warding off the dangers of wealth in a 
state. Machiavelli argues that it was the relative 
economic equality of the German city republics 
which gave them the strength to maintain their 
freedoms against superior forces.!? 

Political and social subordination and the 
accompanying inequality in power are the 
preeminent forms of inequality necessary for 
the state. The laws must be legislated, promul- 
gated, enforced and administered, and these 
activities require that unequal power and re- 
spect be given to some individuals. Spontaneous 
obedience is the heart of a just, equal and stable 
state. Yet without qualifications, obedience to 
the laws may bring stability but certainly not 
justice or equality. Consequently there are two 
sets of qualifications about the quality of laws 
and officials in a non-corrupt state. 

First, the laws must apply equally to all 
citizens and be fairly administered. The laws 
must be designed to benefit all citizens equally 
and not one particular group. Finally, those 
who make and administer the laws must be 
equally subject to them.!3 

Second, the spontaneous acceptance of gov- 
ermment assumes that government officials are 
loyal to the common welfare. It also assumes 
that their dedication is augmented by talent 
and competence. The destruction of the 
Athenian forces at Syracuse under the well- 
meaning incompetence of Nicias and the un- 
principled ambition of Alcibiades, demonstrates 
the dangers of one set of qualifications without 
the other.!4 Justified hierarchical inequality 
presumes talent, dedication and virtue in those 
to whom office is entrusted. 

In the real world of politics it is extremely 
difficult to maintain any equality or to main- 
tain both competent and virtuous individuals in 
office. The realm of politics tends to attract 
talented and ambitious citizens regardless of 
their civic virtue; the weaknesses of human 
nature combined with the temptations to abuse 


12Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 37, 
55); Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 11; 
Projet pour la Corse, pp. 904-06, 930-37; Considera- 
tions sur le Pologne, pp. 972-75, 1003—12). 


13Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Chs. 
3-6, 11, 12; Bk. 3, Ch. 10; Discours sur l’economie, 
pp. 247-60, esp. pp. 252-53); Machiavelli (1965, 
Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 7, 8, 24, 58; History of 
Florence, Bk. 3, Ch. 5). 


. 14Thucydides (1934, Bk. 6, Chs. 18, 19; Bk. 7, 


Chs. 22, 23); Machiavelli (1965, Prince, Chs. 14-16; 
History of Florence, Bk. 3, Ch. 23). 
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official authority necessitate some more sub- 
stantive limits upon political power.15 Substan- 
tive citizen participation is the best way to 
accomplish this. Such participation allows all 
citizens in office and offsets inequalities in 
wealth and status, and it maximizes the respon- 
sibility and virtue of the majority of citizens 
while limiting the opportunities for misuse of 
power. There are a number of political strate- 
gies to ensure limits upon inequality and 
corruption. These are: maximum citizen partici- 
pation in elections, offices, and the armed 
forces; constant rotation of representative and 
bureaucratic governmental offices; a citizen 
army; a maximum number of elected officials; 
open civilian juries; the minimization of the 
hereditary element in any positions; and exten- 
sion of the meritocratic award of office.16 

At this point in the formulation of the 
theory I side with Aristotle, Machiavelli and 
Rousseau in their insistence that just equality 
demands open and meaningful participation by 
the widest possible body of citizens. This is 
probably the most relevant difference among 
the sources of the theory. For Plato, the stasis 
of corruption derives from the failure to match 
the specialized jobs of government with the 
innate, invariant and hierarchical distribution of 
talent and knowledge in the society. Rousseau, 
and to a lesser extent, Aristotle and Machiavelli 
argue that most citizens both are capable of 
participating in the political realm and must 
participate to adequately achieve virtue and 
guard against the onslaught of corruption. 
Although this difference sets the theorists apart 
on most issues, it does not affect the moral and 
political consequences of corruption. The es- 
sence of corruption remains the same: the 
decline in the ability and willingness of the 
citizens to act spontaneously or disinterestedly 
to support other citizens or communal institu- 
tions. 

The relation between inequality and corrup- 
tion centers upon the moral relations of people 
in an unequal state and the patterns of politics 
which they engender. There are two types of 
inequality which corrupt the state: permanent 
or massive inequality in wealth, and exclusion- 
ary inequality in political power and authority. 


‘SThucydides (1934, Bk. 3, Ch. 10); Plato (1957, 
521a); Aristotle (1962, Bk. 5, Ch. 8). 


16The classic statement of most of these ideals 


resides in Rousseau’s Considerations sur le Pologne. . 


This underrated work, along with Projet de constitu- 
tion pour la Corse, represents Rousseau’s final syn- 
thesis of his Platonic, democratic and republican 
heritage. They provide a systematic statement of the 
classical republican ideal with a strong democratic 
tinge. 
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The corruption stemming from economic 
inequality is the most insidious and pervasive. It 
begins with the moral life of the seeker of great 
riches. To expend time and energy in amassing 
wealth not only requires talent but also a 
peculiar moral perspective in which most emo- 
tions and talents are honed exclusively towards 
the satisfaction of personal desires. The attain- 
ment of great wealth also requires the use and 
organization of people and resources. Other 
citizens must be viewed primarily as a means to 
a private end. This instrumentalization of hu- 
man relations and the habit of using citizens for 
one’s own ends slowly erode the individual’s 
disinterested commitment to their welfare. 
Even their shared community of aims begins to 
change. It becomes rational for the rich person 
to worry more about fellow citizens’ envy 
rather than their lack of equality. It becomes 
morally rational to subvert the government to 
protect one’s position and ensure that no one 
else can use the government against one’s 
wealth.!7 

Selfish individuals do not of themselves 
destroy the state and can actually help if their 
pursuit is tied to the public glory and aggran- 
dizement. Machiavelli’s chronicle of Lorenzo 
and Cosimo de Medici’s success at holding 
Florence together with corruption, talent and 
prosperity shows the accomplishments and the 
limits of this idea. At their death, as was the 
case with Pericles in Athens, the corrupt system 
fell apart without their singular personal 
strengths to hold it together. In the long run 
such a system destroys the remnants of loyalty 
and will collapse.18 

„The other corruption-generating inequality 
begins once citizens are denied participation in 
government and authority except on the basis 
of exclusive criteria such as land, title, or party. 
All governments tend to act as dangerous 
self-interested factions, and members of the 
government try to assert their long-term pre- 
togative to rule regardless of the initial form of 
government. All corrupt governments move 
toward hereditary power. The result might be a 
simple heriditary nobility or a de facto heredi- 
tary state such as a self-perpetuating one-party 
state or a merchant oligarchy as in Venice. Even 
elected officials of a democratic republic will 
move in this direction, as Machiavelli shows in 


17Plato (1957, 550c—556e); Machiavelli (1965, 
Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 2, 5, 46; History of Florence, 
Bk. 3, Chs. 5, 8—11); Rousseau (1964, Discours sur 
Vinégalite’, pp. 171-74, 177-82, 202-04). 

18Thucydides (1934, Bk. 2, Ch. 7); Machiavelli 
(1965, History of Florence, Bk. 7, Chs. 1—6); Rous- 
seau (1964, Discours sur l'economie, pp. 252-62). 
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his study of the Decemvirate in the Roman 
_ Republic.!9 

Once a group gains exclusionary control of 
the government and authority—or, at least, has 
first priority in access—it becomes morally 
rational to try to maintain this power position. 
A diverse variety of claims are used to justify 
\this control. Among these claims are: a. group 
has a greater interest in the state and more time 
because of its wealth; a group is better trained 
and more experienced as in a hereditary nobili- 
ty; a group has more talent and commitment as 
in a one-party state. Over time these claims 
reduce to nothing more than rationalizations to 
maintain power. It is feasible that with strong 
socialization, discipline and tradition an exclu- 
sionary group would not unduly tyrannize the 
population and might rule in the common 
interests of all the citizens. Yet, even when the 
elite performs well, the people’s perception of 
permanent inequality will undermine their 
loyalty.2° More likely, the elite socialization 
will slip and the scions of the ruling group will 
ultimately use the government for their own 
aggrandizement or act to maintain their own 
prerogatives whenever they feel threatened by 
the claims of the citizenry. Only significant and 
guaranteed participation by the citizenry can 
ward off these tendencies. 


Factions 


One of the root meanings of corruption is 
literally “to break into many pieces.” This is 
the fate of a corrupted state. The community 
was never expected to be homogeneous, but a 
just, equal and stable society needs a minimum 
set of rational and emotional commitments to 
the common welfare and the sustaining struc- 
tures of the state. These social commitments 
enable the rifts and conflicts over inequality 
and human mischievousness to be reconciled 
peacefully and enable a community to defend 
itself, to provide social answers to basic human 
problems and to encourage gradual reform of 
injustice. The factions into which the com- 
munity breaks destroy the loyalties which 
sustain this community. 

These are not the simple factions of Madi- 
son’s or economists’ dreams. Neither Madison 
nor ersatz Madisonians account for the dangers 
wrought in the community by a true faction. 
The History of Florence, The Discourses on the 


First Decade of Titus Livy and The Pelopon- , 


\Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 3, Ch. 
10); Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
40-44). 


20 Aristotle (1962, Bk. 5). 
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nesian War are, if anything, historical rejections 
of the naive Madisonian and pluralist thesis that 
the conflict among factions will result in the 
prevention of tyranny or the long-term maxi- 
mization of all citizens’ welfare. 

The facticns are objective centers of power: 
they encompass families, corporations, unions, 
governmental bureaucracies and similar associa- 
tions; their hallmarks are autonomous power 
and internal cohesion sufficient to distort gov- 
ernment and to provide semigovernmental ser- 
vices for- their dependents. They are capable of 
directing people and resources for the pursuit 
of their own goals against opposition, legal or 
otherwise. Their membership can possess loyal- 
ties, traditions and goals of their own and 
literally become “laws unto themselves” with 
quasi-official private police forces to rule their 
domains and resist the state if necessary.21 

Commanding power, money and security, 
the factions develop dependents who rely upon 
them for welfare and services. In some ways the 
factions develop their own laws for their 
members. Te protect and earn members’ trust, 
they must often suborn government officials 
and gain privileges from the law. It becomes 
rational to work systematically to corrupt the 
government in order to maintain the faction’s 
own basis of power. 

As moral phenomena, factions put limited 
private interests before the public responsibili- 
ties of the citizens and the government, and 
they socialize the citizens into this framework. 
They engender citizens whose economic need 
and dependency are turned into quasi-self-in- 
terested loyalty to the faction, not to the 
community. Broken from basic loyalties to 
others in the community, the member of a 
faction begins to view law as a tool to further 
factional interests. Although little loyalty exists 
among atomized selfish people, factions try to 
engender some loyalty in their members simply 
to strengthen themselves. Since “very rarely do 
men understand how to be altogether bad or 
altogether good,” the totally corrupt individual 
is a rarity.22 Often the “love of a party,” or 
ties of friendship or affection for a leader will 
create some tenuous loyalty among partisans. 
Rousseau suggests that although the “individual 
will” supplants “the communal self” in a 
corrupted person, these ‘‘small societies” will 
act as sort of a pseudo “general will” for the 


+ 


21Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Bk. 3, 
Ch. 5; Bk. 7, Chs. 1, 2, 23; Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 46); 
Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 3, Chs. 10, 11, 
15). 


22Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 27). 
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individual.23 A person might even come to 
internalize the goals of a faction and become 
loyal in the fuller emotional and moral sense. 
At this point the loyalty has been narrowed to 
the concerns of the faction, not the common 
good. Civic loyalty is undermined and either 
destroyed or transferred to lesser associations. 
By narrowing the focus of loyalty, the faction 
also undermines disinterestedness by limiting 
the morally significant individuals to the fac- 
tion’s membership. 

In gauging the loyalty which exists in such 
factions, a distinction can be made between 
groups which evolve from primary emotional 
and ethical loyalties, such as clans, families and 
churches, and those which develop from more 
institutionalized corporate groupings. This 
second set of corporate groups might be further 
divided into consciously self-interested factions 
such as corporations and unions or more public 
or governmental factions such as rogue 
bureaucracies, secret liberation societies or poli- 
tical parties. In both cases, but especially that 
of the public groups, there might exist a 
complex mix of private, organizational and 
public interest motives in each participant. 
Thus official vigilantism might involve individu- 
als seemingly committed to communal loyalties 
but using the corrupted methods of factions. 
This last situation is the most complex and 
dangerous because individuals with authentic 
loyalty to the common good utilize factional 
methods which only further contribute to the 
corrupted political practices. In spite of rela- 
tively sincere beginnings, a public interest fac- 
tion maximizes the long-term dangers of the 
faction by quite unconsciously asserting its own 
prerogatives while the members stili believe 
they are serving the community. 

The crucial factor in the unstable competi- 
tion among factions is the possession of the 


_ government, The government can be regarded 


as a complex of symbols, office, institutions, 
laws and personnel to make, administer and 
enforce concrete policies. This complex confers 
the mantle of legitimate concern for the com- 
mon good and can still command some residual 
loyalties among all citizens. Since it is sys- 
tematically and constantly financed, the gov- 
ernment exists independently as a set of re- 
sources which can be “captured? by any 
faction. 

In theory, the government is the institution 
open to maximum participation by all citizens. 


23Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Bk. 4, 
Ch. 27; Bk. 5, Ch. 31; Bk. 7, Ch. 1); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 4, Ch. 1; Discours sur l’econo- 
mie, pp. 245-47;,252—54), 
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It passes and administers laws which guarantee 
the economic and moral integrity of.all citizens. 
By the mobilization of overarching loyalties, it 
provides the means of reconciling conflict, 
maximizing communal cooperation, and main- 
taining common defense. Politics ought to be 
the arena in which the greatest amount of 
human virtue and care is exercised. In reality, 
the government becomes a factional tool used 
by individual factions to protect and aggrandize 
themselves while limiting the power of other 
factions. The government might begin to act as 
a faction and thus encourage even greater and 
easier penetration of the government by self-in- 
terested factions. Once the dynamics of compe- 
tition and factionalization begin, they extend 
to all sections of the state. Only by aligning 
with or forming a faction can citizens hope to 
influence policy effectively. Even virtuous and 
loyal citizens are reduced to the expediency of 
so-called “public interest” factions. 

The relations between quasi-autonomous 
factions and the government are quite complex. 
The dominant factions need to maintain dn 
effective government which can resist or con- 
trol the poor.24 The government will either 
repress the poor or confuse them with illusions 
of efficacy, while the factions ensure their own 
power and penetrate the government by subver- 
sion of office or party. This permits the 
government to control the masses while neu- 
tralizing its threat to the dominant factions. 

When a number of fairly coequal factions 
compete, government can also serve some im- 
portant functions. A “balance of power” poli- 
tics might emerge where the government per- 
forms a referee function. Overall, it would 
legitimize the power and wealth distribution, 
perform effective police and defense functions 
and prevent the factions from tearing each 
other apart and upsetting the balance. As a 
regulator of the poor or a referee, the govern- 
ment enforces “the rules of the game” to 
minimize violence and regularize relations 
among factions. 

The moral and political relations of factions 
to the community are primarily those of 
convenience, not loyalty. Contractual arrange- 
ments and bargaining do not reflect a moral 
consensus. The dynamics of factions are’ 
towards dominance and control, not simple 
competitive co-existence. While this dominance 
may often be indirect, the domination of all or 
part of the state by a family, corporate entity 
or other faction is a constant tendency of the 
politics of faction. Even war will not dampen 


24ristotle (1962, Bk. 5, Ch. 6); Rousseau (1964, 
Discours sur Vinegalite, pp. 1716—78). 
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the competition among factions to control the 
state—it may make the competition worse. 
Thucydides’ narration of the history of Cleon 
or Alcibiades and their factions in Athens 
demonstrates the type of conflict involved. In 
his analysis of Genoa, Machiavelli explores a 
totally corrupt state: where a private corpora- 
tion of merchants, the Bank of San Giorgio, 
achieved such a degree of control and discipline 
that it performed all the effective functions of 
tule; the government and the rest of the state 
were totally without effective control.25 


Patterns of a Corrupt Politics 


Inequality combined with the decline of 
civic virtue and factional competition produces 
several characteristic patterns of politics. These 
are: (1) the disintegration of effective public 
law and fair adjudication, (2) the decline of a 
meaningful political discourse, (3) the emer- 
gence of violence as the dominant substratum 
of legal and political relations, (4) the constant 
tendency towards demogoguery and class war, 
and (5) an increasing unlikelihood of successful 
reform or revolution. 

1. Law and Adjudication. Human beings are 
loyal to internalized laws which they accept 
and which embody their beliefs and emotional 
commitments. When people are loyal, even to 
themselves, it is almost always to impersonal 
tules of conduct embodied in an individual’s 
character.2® Political laws are the medium by 
which politics and personal morality interrelate. 
They are embedded in the education, the 
customs, the habits, and the social pressures of 
daily life and form the bases of concrete moral 
loyalties. The legal and judicial systems give 
substance to the moral and economic integrity 
of the citizens and assure reasonably impartial 
treatment for all citizens. 

The effectiveness of laws depends upon a 
complex of factors. Only when the vast majori- 
ty of citizens spontaneously accept the laws 
even when they disagree with them, can law be 
a tool for community direction and reform. In 
a healthy state coercive enforcement is peri- 
pheral to the law. This loyalty is reinforced by 
constitutional limits, political participation and 
reliable and fair methods of adjudication and 
conflict resolution. 

Once certain groups can unduly influence 
legislation, buy immunity from judgment and 


25Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Bk. 8, 
Ch. 29). The story of Cleon is narrated in Thucydides 
(1934), Bks. 3—5, and the story of Alcibiades in Bks. 
6-7. ; 
26Royce (1969, Pt. 2, Chs. 1, 5, esp. 866 ff.). 
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punishment, or use the judicial system against 
their opponents, citizens will lose faith in the 
state and join factions for their own protec- 
tion.27 The fractious populace views law as 
privately legislated, selectively enforced and 
administered on the basis of privilege, not 
equity. Law loses the trust which it needs for 
practical effectiveness, and obedience even to 
good laws must be forced or bribed.?8 This 
cynical rejection of law, except when necessary 
or convenient, saps the vitality of law for 
political direction. 

Another litmus test of a corrupt polity 
occurs when even reform laws are futile and 
sometimes precipitate far more harm than 
good. The rich dominant factions will ignore 
them with virtual impunity; the administrators 
will sabotage them; the citizens whom they are 
designed to benefit will mistrust them or use 
them as a pretext for violence. For example, 
when the Gracchi attempted to resurrect the 
egalitarian Agrarian Laws in the late Roman 
Republic, the laws were unenforceable against 
the upper classes and the Gracchi’s efforts 
precipitated uncontrollable violence and the 
Marian civil wars.?? 

While the dominant factions might use the 
legal system for conflict resolution among 
themselves, the law is unable to control most 
factions for the common good. This corruption 
of fair conflict resolution leaves violence and 
subversion as the methods of redress. The lack 
of “normal” access engenders more apathy and 
violence especially among minor factions and 
atomized masses. i 

2. Political Discourse. The transformation 
of law into a symbol of oppression rather than 
equality or equity reflects the destruction of a 
viable political discourse.?? An effective poli- 


27Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 7, 8, 
24; History of Florence, Bk. 3, Ch. 5; Bk. 4, Ch. 28). 


28Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 55); 
Rousseau (1966, Ch. 20). 


29Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 37). 


30Wolin (1960, Ch. 1) mentions certain classical 
themes which identify both political philosophy and 
politics as human activity. Pocock (1973, Chs. 1,2, 7) 
argues that these themes and countless others are 
embedded in languages, customs and symbols of 
peculiar historical eras. They carry significant power 
to explain, justify and persuade individuals of those 
eras. Pitkin (1972, Chs. 3, 5—7, 9) provides part of the 
epistemological bases for the linguistic aspects of the 
theory of political discourse. The study of the 
symbolic, as opposed to purely linguistic, aspects of 
the theory has been carried out by authors too 
numerous to mention; notable among them are Ernst 
Cassirer and George Herbert Mead. Edelman (1964) 
summarizes them. 
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tical discourse depends upon the ability of 
traditional political symbols and rhetoric to 
evoke spontaneous emotions of affirmation for 
the possessors of the symbols. It also assumes 
that the structures covered by the symbols are 
capable of rational evaluation and discussion to 
complement and deepen the emotional affirma- 
tion. In non-corrupt discourse the symbols not 
only evoke trust and loyalty in citizens but call 
forth a deep sense of responsibility from those 
in authority. “The office makes the man.” 
Oaths, laws and the moral goals of the com- 
munity are rationally known and emotionally 
compelling to both citizen and ruler. 

In a healthy state the meanings of the basic 
political symbols are firmly established. The 
political battles are over the possession of those 
symbols and the policies which they justify, but 
do not involve fundamental: ideological con- 
flicts. Political activity is removed from simple 
coercive power relations. Reason is delimited 
by points of authoritative reference and a 
degree of peace and consent exists which enables 
people to persuade one another rather than 


resort to force. An authentic political discourse | 


establishes a realm of ordered coherence where 
nonoppressive patterns of authority can exist 
and evolve. 

This orderly realm may escape the stigma of 
corruption for a long time. Constant efforts will 
be made under its aegis to remedy injustice and 
inequality. All classes, particularly the upper 
classes, will be recalled to symbolic adherence 
to the common good. Reformers in Florence 
and the Roman republic constantly tried to use 
the institutions and laws to “restore” the 
state.3! However, the solutions in a corrupt 
state are usually incomplete and cosmetic. The 
basic inequality will still remain and citizens 
will finally recognize the futility of attempts to 
“restore” or “renew” the commonwealth. The 
recognition of the hypocritical manipulations 
of the government by the upper classes, gives 
the coup de grace to any rational or emotional 
loyalties which cut across class or faction. 

Thus corruption destroys the coherence of 
the political discourse. Exercising little emo- 
tional or rational power, symbols are used to 
rationalize gain. Political controversy now often 
focuses on the very meaning or existence of the 
symbols. When symbols do command the loyal- 
ty of some citizens, they confuse and oppress 
the people by giving them false hope.?? 
Thucydides relates how oaths, promises and 


31 Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 7; Bk. 
3, Ch. 1 and passim; History of Florence, passim). 


32R ousseau (1964, Discours sur les sciences, pp. 
5—26; Discours sur l'inegalite, pp. 176—84). 
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treaties were violated whenever “calculation” 
suggested to a Greek faction that it might gain 
some advantage from treachery. Such sophisti- 
cation becomes equated with “superior intel- 
ligence.” Calumny becomes a normal rhetorical 
tool and good advice is often ignored because 
of impugned motives. With no “language of 
persuasion,” almost any incident from a slander 
to sexual infidelity can unleash violence in the 
tinder box of a corrupt state. Political rhetoric 
degenerates to a politics of noise.??’ 

3. Violence. With the greater inequality and 
the decline of the legal system and political 
discourse, normal political relations in the state 
are increasingly undergirded by violence. There 
is no longer the requisite consensual trust or 
loyalty to generate sufficient patience and 
compromise for workable and peaceful solu- 
tions to political problems. Crime increases in 
all orders of society and, although unable to 
deal effectively with upper-class crime, the 
government increasingly resorts to imprison- 
ment and repression of citizen criminals. Re- 
spect for law declines and ruling requires 
greater emphasis upon coercion or social bri- 
bery.34 

While physical violence is largely confined to 
relations between the rulers and masses, compe- 
tition among factions involves increasing levels 
of deception, treachery, bribery and covert 
violence or assassination. Balance of power 
politics and the hope of economic gain may 
often lead to somewhat stable arrangements 
among the dominant factions, but the alliances 
become more brittle and disintegrate if any of - 
the partners see a chance of significant gain. 
The ‘“‘rules of the game” are increasingly vio- 
lated and as they decline in efficacy, non-inte- 
grative violence increases. Machiavelli recounts 
how in the early Roman republic violence in 
the state identified weaknesses and enabled the 
republic to reintegrate and develop enduring 
solutions to the problems. But as factions 
became more polarized, the violence led to civil 
war and disintegration.35 

Political solutions rest on a foundation of 
predatory: violence and fear, not internalized 
acceptance. Coalition building becomes so un- 
stable that even long-term interest and familial 


33Thucydides (1934, Bk. 3, Chs. 9—11; Bk. 4, Ch. 
14; Bk. 6, Chs. 18, 19; Bk. 8, Ch. 25); Aristotle (1962, 
Bk. 5, Chs. 4, 5); Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, 
Chs. 7, 8, 40—44; Bk. 3, Ch. 26; Prince, Chs. 15-19; 
History of Florence, Bk. 3, Ch. 5; Bk. 4, Ch. 28; Bk. 6, 
Ch. 23). - 

34Machiavelli (1965, Prince, passim; History of 
Florence, Bks. 6, 7}. 


35Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 4, 17). 
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ties cannot hold together factional alliances.3® 
As the conflict becomes more acute, factions 
resort increasingly to imprisonment, exile and 
indirect punishments or segregation of other 
factions. Fair proposals for compromise are 
usually ignored and promises are soon broken. 
Fearing reprisals from the other side and having 
no confidence in the integrity of the govern- 
ment, more factions resort more quickly to 
violence or treachery. The moral bankruptcy of 
communal loyalty reaches ifs epitome when 
factions call in foreign intervention on their 
behalf even at the jeopardy of the state. 
Thucydides recounts how factional bitterness in 
Corcyra, Mytilene and Megara brought Atheni- 
ans and Spartans into the cities and resulted in 
the end of effective freedom. For Thucydides 
‚one of the main causes of the extension of the 
Peloponnesian War was the tendency of cor- 
rupted factions to invite the dominant powers 
in to destroy their enemies. Machiavelli-remon- 
strates about this same danger when he re- 
counts the history of the Guelfs and Ghibellines 
in Florence and Italy.37 

4, Class War and Co-optation. The rise of a 
permanent wealthy class and factions with 
quasi-governmental independence signals the 
existence of a permanent class of poor people. 
The poor have no independent means of eco- 
nomic subsistence and therefore depend upon 
the community, corporate groups, and the rich. 
The inequality is so great that “two societies” 
might be said to coexist.3 

There will be endemic conflict in a state 
where poverty breeds “the courage of necessi- 
ty” and riches breed “ambition, insolence and 
pride.”39 This conflict and violence, however, 
can result in just and enduring solutions if there 
is sufficient trust and loyalty among all citizens. 
Both classes must be willing to compromise and 
not push the other side to violence. In early 
Rome, Athens and Florence, constant class war 
was mitigated with compromise solutions such 
as the Roman Tribunate.49 But a just and 


36Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Preface; 
Bk. 4, Ch. 2; Bk. 6, Ch. 9; Bk. 7, Ch. 1). 

37Thucydides (1934, Bk. 1, Chs. 4, 5; Bk. 2, Ch. 6; 
Bk. 3, Chs. 9-11; Bk. 4, Chs. 13, 14); Machiavelli 
(1965, History of Florence, Bk. 1, Ch. 4; Discourses, 
Bk. 2, Ch. 25; Prince, Ch. 11). 


38Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 4); 
Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 4, Ch. 2). 

3°Thucydides (1934, Bk. 3, Ch. 9); Plato (1957, 
421d—423b). 

40 Aristotle (1962, Bk. 5, Chs. 8, 9; Bk. 6, Ch. 5); 
Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 4, 17; 
History of Florence, Preface); Rousseau (1964, Du 
contrat social, Bk. 3, Ch. 9). 
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reasonable politics depends upon the willing- 
ness of factions to set limits upon their de- 
mands and to honor compromises with fellow 
citizens. Once the broad consensus breaks, loyal 
care will not temper vicious self-interest; the 
demands will escalate and the two classes and 
factions will participate in increasingly in- 
tractable conflict with no possibility of just 
compromises. In Plato’s terms, the state be- 
comes “two cities” locked in irreconcilable 
war.41 

Corruption also extends to the poor. The 
inherent degradation of utter dependence pro- 
vides no social or economic basis for a sense of 
self. Human relations break down under the 
constant competition for scarce jobs and re- 
sources. The desperate economic plight of the 
poor inculcates avarice merely for survival. 
They slowly lose a‘sense of loyalty to a 
community which cannot provide dignity or 
freedom for them. Laws which can be manipu- 
lated at will by the wealthy lose their spontane- 
ous acceptance. Their work relations, families, 
religion and even friendly associations break 
down and leave the poor distrustful, envious, 
competitive and’ cynical. They become easy 
prey for the co-optative enticements of money 
or volunteer as recruits for mercenary or 
professional armies. In the army, at least, they 
gain the status and money denied them as 
citizens. 

The poor are usually characterized by politi- 
cal inertia; they may periodically rebel, but 
without leaders and organization they fail. 
Although atomized, the corrupt state is vulner- 
able to damagogues such as Cleon, Marius or 
Alcibiades who can lead popular uprisings and 
expropriation attempts.42 The fragmentation 
and ineffectiveness of- the under class is accen- 
tuated by a number of political patterns: the 
elites recruit mercenaries to quell violence; a 
dole is established to take the edge off of 
desperate poverty; and finally the political 
myths of a united citizenry with equality 
before the law are perpetuated by external wars 
and periodic, highly publicized legal successes. 

The emphasis upon the politics of factions 
and class is theoretically consistent. Most effec- 
tive factions are products of the upper classes. 
The maintenance of a power base and the 
capacity to suborn government require either 
wealth and organization or the internal cohe- 


41 Plato (1957, 423a). 


42Thucydides (1934, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 5, Chs. 
14—17; Bk. 8, Chs. 25, 26); Aristotle (1962, Bk. 5, 
Chs. 4-6); Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
40, 57; History of Florence, Bk. 3, Chs. 13, 15-19); 
Plato, 565a—5806). 
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sion of the kind found in an aristocratic family 
of the ruling class. The corrupted poor are 
notoriously deficient in all of the above. Fac- 
tional competition is confined to the dominant 
classes and their allies with two great excep- 
tions. 

In the first, a member of the elite or one of 
the dominant factions might try to provide the 
poor with leadership and mobilize them as a 
power base. The Duke of Athens in Florence 
and various Athenian aristocrats resorted to this 
policy with varying degrees. of success.43 A 
leader might also gain control of the army, 
which is largely recruited from the poor, and 
use it to gain power. When the poor are armed 
and effectively led, class war erupts. The danger 
is so real that the upper classes in a corrupt 
polity often fear to arm their lower classes 
except in last-ditch defense.44 

The second exception might be called the 
politics of liberation and co-optation. The 
seething dissatisfaction of the oppressed gener- 
ates factions of a different order. These are 
liberation factions which have the dual goals of 
freeing both their own members and the entire 
society from inequality and injustice. 

The initial mobilization usually depends 
upon an attack upon the regime and its 
symbolic panoply. The liberation attack simul- 
taneously weakens general respect for the com- 
munal values and institutions and seeks to 
either “renew” or “overthrow” the state, often 
in the name of the very values which it attacks. 
Most revolutionary attempts, unless part of a 
general class war, will probably be repressed. In 
a less ambitious strategy, however, the factions 
might gradually win access and power and bring 
about some concrete changes. 

The claim to serve all citizens coupled with 
its factional nature creates serious weakness in 
the liberation strategy. Success suddenly makes 
the maintenance of the faction’s power critical. 
Over the long run the insurgent faction ends up 
imitating the dominant factions and often 
supports the power distribution in order to 
preserve its own ability to influence policy. The 
whole policy is assisted by the fection’s ambiva- 
lent disrespect for the goals and institutions 


43Thucydides (1934, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 8, Chs. 


24-26); Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Bk, - 


2, Chs. 34—36). 

44Thucydides (1934, Bk. 2, Ch. 8; Bk. 3, Ch. 9; 
Bk. 8, Chs. 24-26); Plato (1957, 551d—552a); Ari- 
stotle (1962, Bk. 5, Ch. 6; Bk. 6,Ch. 7). To overcome 
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their destruction. Having eliminated all the potential 
leaders among the helots, the Spartans could then arm 
them for defense (Thucydides, 1934, Bk. 5, Ch. 14). 
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which it both attacks and exploits. This encour- 
ages its use of informal power politics rather 
than open participatory procedures. Ironically 
the faction’s initial polemics often make it 
more difficult to resuscitate active community 
commitment, and as long as they accomplish 
something under the “reformed” system, they 
often do not try. One of the most common 
examples of this is the fate of workers’ organi- 
zations. Machiavelli describes how the Floren- 
tine guilds were initially designed to gain 
economic and political power for workers. 
However, they became stratified into two dif- 
ferent levels and one level became a part of the 
ruling elite while many of their own members 
and mnonorganized workers were squeezed 
out.45 

5. The Unlikelihood of Reform and Revolu- 
tion, Once corruption becomes widespread, 
there is very little possibility of successful, 
significant reform of injustice in the state—even 
a successful violent revolution becomes almost 
an impossibility. Since the theory emphasizes 
the moral as well as the economic and institu- 
tional requirements of a just state, any signifi- 
cant legal, political or even economic changes 
will be quite irrelevant since the citizens will 
either frustrate the goals or use the new 
arrangements for their own radically self-inter- 
ested benefit. Without the consensual loyalty 
and trust of the citizenry, the new reforms will 
simply be shams to rationalize the continuation 
of corrupt practices. Citing the failure of 
Solon’s laws at Athens and the policy of equal 
division of land at Leucas and elsewhere, 
Aristotle argues that the radical redistribution 
of wealth will accomplish little unless the 
education and mores also changes. For Machia- 
velli, the corruption of the mores of the citizens 
in Florence and Rome was the final limit on all 
government reform.*® This pessimism accounts 
for a paradox in thinkers like Plato and 
Rousseau who provide deep and ruthless indict- 
ments of their society but whose practical 
politics are fairly conservative and only ameli- 
orative. 

Revolutionary attempts at reform usually 
engender far more harm and tyranny than 
good. Any revolution is dangerous and violent 
and has tyrannical tendencies. When the people 


45Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Bk. 3, 
Chs. 11, 12). 


46Aristotle (1962, Bk. 2, Chs. 6, 7; Bk. 5); 
Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 17, 18; 
History of Florence, Bk. 3, Ch. 5; Bk. 4, Ch. 1); 
Rousseau (1964, Discours sur l'inegalité, pp. 191-93; 
Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 8; Discours sur 
leconomie, pp. 252—53). 
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do not have the habits, customs and willingness 
to compromise and make the sacrifices for the 
revolutionary institutions, then the revolution 
usually requires a maximum of long-term vio- 
lence and elite leadership to gain adherence to 
“reforms.747 : 

There is, however, a very limited possibility 
of a great and revolutionary “renewal” of the 
country. The praxis of a violent revolution, a 
great religious crusade or awakening, a desper- 
ate war, or a combination of any of these are all 
historically verified manners of regenerating 
communal loyalty and concerted action to 
overcome class and factional barriers. Machia- 
velli cannot help but remark that Florence is 
usually most harmonious when it is engaged in 
war. 

None of these approaches is particularly 
recommended. Violent revolutions rarely hap- 
pen and even more rarely succeed. Religious 
revolutions, while more likely to succeed, are 
even more quickly corrupted and destroyed 
than secular revolutions. Wars may temporarily 
reintegrate the society, but the class and fac- 
tional competition is only repressed. As the war 
goes on and the poor bear a disproportionate 
burden of its cost, foreign intervention becomes 
more likely or a dominant military leader may 
take over. The war will wreck the state. Only 
consistent good leadership, real participation 
and abolition of massive inequalities will “‘re- 
store” the state to its original principles of 
justice, fraternity and equality.4® 


Education: i 
Formal, Family, Religion and Militia ` 


Inequality dominates the causes of sys- 
tematic corruption, but human nature must 
also be addressed. Education and socialization 
must inculcate disciplined commitment to 
other, citizens and loyalty to the common- 
weal. — Customs, habits and mores can some- 
times be strong enough to sustain institutional 
integrity and loyalty among citizens even after 
great inequality exists. Education and socializa- 
tion, however, fight a rear-guard action. Neither 
equality without education nor education with- 
out equality can sustain a just, stable and equal 
state. Corruption spreads beyond the political 


47Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
16-18); Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 2, 
Chs. 8—10.. 

48Thucydides (1934, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 6, Chs. 18, 
19; Bk. 8, Chs. 24 --26); Aristotle (1962, Bk. 5, Ch. 7); 
Machiavelli (1965, History of Florence, Preface; Bk. 2, 
Ch. 27; Bk. 3, Ch. 11; Bk. 4, Ch. 28; Discourses, Bk. 1, 
Ch. 25; Bk. 3, Ch. 1); Rousseau (1964, Du contrat 
social, Bk. 2, Ch. 8). 
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realm and cripples the structures which gen- 
erate reasonably disinterested loyalty and civic 
virtue. As relations become instrumentalized 
under the pressure of inequality, citizens lose 
the capacity for piety, dutifulness and affec- 
tionate loyalty. Four vital areas of political 
socialization are undermined: formal education, 
the family, organized religion and mutual self- 
defense. 

The society’s civic educational system is 
corrupted by several onslaughts. As the-corrup- 
tion of values in government and the wider 
society becomes more apparent, it becomes 
harder to find teachers who can seriously teach 
these values. Teaching, itself, becomes an un- 
dervalued occupation in a world of great 
economic and social disparities, and fewer 
talented people enter it. Additionally the teach- 
ers and schools come under constant attack 
from various factions for teaching a set of 
values which might lead a student to question a 
particular faction’s place in society or damage a 
faction’s future recruitment. The schools also 
confront students and parents who see that the 
“older” concern with rational and humane 
mores and loyalty are counterproductive in a 
Prophecy and regeneration remain. The resur- 
rection of Flarence under its unarmed prophet, 
Savonarola, and Geneva’s transformation by its 
armed prophet, Calvin, were classic examples of 
religion’s “restorative” powers.54 

The increasing dissolution of the citizens’ 
bonds of loyalty ends the state’s ability to 
generate its own militia. In a just and stable 
state a voluntary citizen army served three 
purposes, First, it was a counterweight to the 
rich and powerful. As long as the citizens 
controlled the main source of legitimate coer- 
cion and defense, the loyalty of the elites was 
reinforced by fear of arms. Second, loyal and 
committed citizens made better and less am- 
bitious soldiers. Third, a participatory militia 
world of atomized selfishness and factional 
competition. The schools are slowly trans- 
formed into nothing more than occupational 
training for the factions and become devoid of 
any independent values linked to loyalty to the 
common good and other citizens. 

The incapacity for loyalty also wrecks the 
social stability of the family. The loyalty of 
husband and wife lasts only as long as it is 
convenient; adultery and divorce become nor- 
mal and justifiable whenever duties of fidelity 
interfere with immediate pleasures. As the 


49 Plato (1957, 386a—416c; 423e—424c); Aristotle 
(1962, Bk. 2, Chs. 7, 8; Bks. 7, 8); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Chs. 6, 12; Discours sur 
leconomie, pp. 260-61). 
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parents liberate themselves, the children are 
neglected or shunted off because they seem 
unrewarding. 

The lack of loyalty and care in the family 
destroys the family as a socializing agent. -In 
families citizens acquire basic moral beliefs and 
learn rudimentary forms of justice, cooperation 
and affirmation of authority.59 As parents 
betray one another and lose confidence in their 
authority, children learn to ignore parental 
authority and pursue their own interests. Indi- 
viduals learn to perceive all law and morality as 
oppression.5! If children have no respect for 
rules given by parents, they will never accept 
laws which impinge upon them for the benefit 
of others, 

The corruption of organized religion de- 

,Stroys another voluntary organization which 
sustains moral commitments to others.5? The 
change is not so much one of religiosity as of 
piety. The moral claims of religion to limit 
avarice or encourage charity lose their force. 
Fear of God wanes and the self-sacrifice of 
piety is outweighed by love of gain. 

The decay of religion occurs on two levels. 
First, citizens slowly leave the churches or 
transform them into purely social or private 
activities. Second, the church itself becomes a 
faction. To maintain its institutional power it 
might ally itself with the elite and then act as 
an agent of control rather than one of grace and 
worship. The constant vacillation of the 
Delphic oracle among the various Greek fac- 
tions reflects such bankruptcy. The religion 
might also follow the strategy of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Machiavelli's or Rousseau’s 
time and use its spiritual authority to gain 
riches, land and power for itself while sacrific- 
ing the moral integrity of its leaders and the 
spiritual welfare of its members.53 

Religion’s inherently mysterious and evoca- 
tive relation with people gives it the constant 
potential to renew the moral life of the 
community. Its clergy can be corrupted, its 
membership thinned, but the possibility of 
was a great equalizer. It pulled all classes of 
society together and made it more democratic 


S50Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
11—15; Bk. 2, Ch. 2; Bk. 3, Ch. 33); Rousseau (1964, 
Discours sur economie, pp. 261—62). 


51 plato (1957, 553a—553e; 562e~-565e). 


52Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
11—15; Bk. 2, Ch. 2; Bk. 3, Ch. 33); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 4, Ch. 8). 


53Thucydides (1934, Bk. 1, Chs. 5, 6}; Machiavelli 
(1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 12; History of Florence, 
Bk. 8, Ch. 17: Prince, Chs. 7, 11, 12); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 4, Ch. 8). 
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in its values and reinforced the loyalty of 


citizens for one another.55 f 
In an unequal and corrupted state the bulk 


of the citizenry have little reason to defend a 
state which gives them so little. The elites care 
too much for themselves and possess their owa 
means of protection. They also fear to see the 
poorer citizens armed. The state is reduced to 
expedients for defense: payoffs to enemies, 
mercenary soldiers, wars by proxy and a profes- 
sional army. The bribery scheme works in the 
short run, but it is too dangerous in the long 
run and often generates internal unrest because 
of the humiliation and cost involved.5© Mercen- 
aries, like Francisco Sforza, The Duke of Milan, 
are inefficient, expensive, often disloyal and 
liable to turn on the country and conquer it.57 
Proxy wars, as the Athenians discovered in 
trying to rule their empire indirectly, are 
extremely costly and they usually involve unre- 
liable allies and pull the state into increasingly 
larger and costlier intervention.5® The last 
solution, the professional army, is much more 
militarily efficacious, but it poses a great threat 
to internal freedom. The army is loyal to those 
who pay it and can easily become an adjunct to 
the ruling classes. The maintenance of a stand- 
ing army involves larger budgets and creates 
many opportunities for corrupt alliances be- 
tween the military and various economic face 
tions which supply it. Finally, if the army 
should develop its own inner cohesion, the 
army can become the most powerful faction in 
the state. The state can either buy it off with 
great sums of money or the military faction 
may sell itself to a political entrepreneur or 
simply take over the government.5? 


54Rousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 7); 
Machiavelli (1965, Prince, Ch. 6; Discourses, Bk, 2, 
Ch. 16; Bk. 3, Chs. 1, 24; Letter 3, Vol. 2, pp. 
886-89). 

55Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 2, Ch. 10;Art 
of War, Preface; Bk. 1); Rousseau (1964, Considera» 
tions sur le Pologne, pp. 1012-20). 


S6Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 2, Chs. 10, 
30). 

57Machiavelli (1965, Prince, Chs. 12, 13; History 
of Flarence, Bks. 1—6, passim, esp. Bk. 1, Ch. 39; Bk. 
4, Ch. 24; Bk. 5, Ch. 34; Bk. 6, Chs. 1, 20). 

58 Thucydides (1934, Bks. 3—8, passim, esp. Bk. 3, 
Chs. 10, 11; Bk. 5, Ch. 16; Bk. 7, Ch. 21; Bk. 8, Chs. 
24—25; Bk. 1, Ch. 4). 

59Machiavelli (1965, Art of War, pp. 566-76; 
Prince, Chs. 6, 12; Discourses, Bk. 2, Ch. 12); 
Rousseau (1964, Discours sur l’economie, p. 269). 
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Lack of a clear definition of political corruption has limited its systematic study by analysts of 
American politics. This article offers a conceptual framework with which to view corruption. A 
corrupt act is categorized by its four components: the donor, the favor, the public official and the 
payoff. For each component, propositions about perceived corrupt and noncorrupt elements can 
be formulated and tested. The usefulness of this scheme in analyzing attitudes about corruption is 
demonstrated with data from state legislators. Finally, the article suggests some future research 
possibilities using this scheme to compare elites and public or other groupings in the political 


system. 


Though corruption has been an everpresent 
part of American political life (cf. Tocqueville, 
1861), analysts of American politics have not 
studied it systematically (for exceptions, see 
Greenstein, 1964; Gardiner, 1970; Wolfinger, 
1972). This paper offers a conceptual scheme 
which circumvents definitional problems that 
have posed such a roadblock to the systematic 
study of corruption. We also provide some 
attitudinal data about corrupt acts gathered 
from state senators across the U.S. and show 
how our scheme contributes to the analysis of 
this data. Finally, some reasonable future re- 
search directions for the study of corruption 
are briefly discussed. 


_ Definitions of Political Corruption 


The attention devoted to a serious examina- 
tion of corruption in America occurs largely at 
those times when particularly venal acts have 
been exposed. Thus, the post-Watergate period 
has. brought with it a renewed interest in the 
study of political corruption, especially among 
political scientists (cf. Rundquist et al., 1977; 
Scoble, 1973; Gardiner 1970, Berg et al., 
1976). In all of these studies it becomes 
immediately apparent that no matter what 


*The authors would like to thank Barry S. Rund- 
quist, University of Illinois-Urbana, and Alan Booth, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln for their helpful com- 
ments. This project was supported by a grant from the 
University of Nebraska Research Council. 


aspect of American politics is examined, the 
systematic study of corruption is hampered by 
the lack of an adequate definition. What may 
be “corrupt” to one citizen, scholar, or public 
official is “just politics” to another, or ‘‘indis- 
cretion” to a third. Several definitions of 
political corruption have been proposed and 
generally: can be classified according to three 
criteria: definitions based on legality, defini- 
tions based on the public interest, and defini- 
tions based on public opinion (Scott, 1972). 
The definition of political corruption based 
on legalistic criteria assumes that political be- 
havior is corrupt when it violates some formal 
standard or rule of behavior set down by a 
political system for its public officials. Perhaps 
the clearest statement of this definition has 
been given by J. S. Nye when he stated that a 
political act is corrupt when it “deviates from 
the formal duties of a public role (elective or 
appointive) because of private-regarding (per- 
sonal, close family, private clique) wealth or 
status gains: or violates rules against the exer- 
cise of certain types of private-regarding influ- 
ence” (Nye, 1967, p. 416). While such a 
definition of corruption is useful to the re- 
searcher in that it is generally clear-cut and can 
be operationalized, when the behavior in ques- 
tion allegedly deviates from a legal norm or 
standard which is not tied to a specific statute 
or court ruling, this definition of political 
corruption becomes less useful as the formal 
duties of office or the appropriate rules of 
influence become ambiguous. Moreover, this 
definition suffers from being simultaneously 
too narrow and too broad in scope; all illegal 
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acts are not necessarily corrupt and all corrupt 
acts are not necessarily illegal.! 

Definitions of political corruption based on 
notions of the public or common interest 
significantly broaden the range of behavior one 
might investigate. Consider the definition pro- 
posed by Arnold Rogow and Harold Lasswell: 
“A corrupt act violates responsibility toward at 
least one system of public or civic order and is 
in fact incompatible with (destructive of) any 
such system” (Rogow and Lasswell, 1966, pp. 
132—33). While this definition focuses our 
attention on any act or set of acts which 
threaten to destroy a political system, the 
researcher has the responsibility of determining 
what the public or common interest is before 
assessing whether a particular act is corrupt. 
The possibility exists that a behavior may be 
proscribed by law as corrupt but be beneficial 
for the common good, such as “fixing” the 
papers of an illegal alien who contributed his 
labor and skills to a rapidly expanding econo- 
my. Furthermore, this definition enables a 
politician to justify almost any act by claiming 
that it is in the public interest. 

A third approach to the definitional problem 
suggests that a political act is corrupt when the 
weight of public opinion determines it so (see, 
for example, Rundquist and Hansen, 1976). 
This conception of political corruption harbors 
the same limitations as the public interest 
focus. Studies of public opinion have revealed 
that on many issues public sentiments are either 
ambiguous (significant portions of the public 
hold no opinion or hold those of low intensity) 
or are divided in their opinions. Additionally, a 
definition of corruption based on public opin- 
ion must consider the differences which may 
exist between the public and political elites in 
their assessment of appropriate standards of 
public conduct, 

This approach to political corruption is 
probably best illustrated in the work of Amold 
J. Heidenheimer (1970). In his view the cor- 
ruptness of political acts is determined by the 
interaction between the judgment of a par- 
ticular act by the public and by political elites 
or public officials. According to this scheme, 
behavior is judged particularly heinous or cor- 
rupt if beth public officials and the public 
judge it corrupt and both wish it restricted. 
This type of behavior is referred to as “black” 
corruption. An act such as “a public official 
involved in heroin trafficking’ would most 


Berg, Hahn, and Schmidhauser (1976, p. 170) 
discuss seminars being conducted for large campaign 
donors on how to use the loopholes in the new 
campaign fund laws. 
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likely fit this category in that both groups find 
the act. reprehensible and would demand 
punishment for the guilty public official. At the 
other end of the corruption spectrum might be 
categorized political acts judged corrupt by 
both public officials and the people, but which 
neither feel are severe enough to warrant 
sanction. Quite possibly such acts of “white” or 
petty corruption as a city council member 
fixing a parking ticket for a constituent fall into 
this category. Between these two extremes of 
corruption acts lie the forms of behavior which 
are the most difficult to define and detect, and 
consequently are potentially most destructive 
to a political system organized along demo- 
cratic principles. Heidenheimer refers to these 
political acts as “gray corruption” when either 
public officials or the people want to see an 
action punished, while the other group does 
not, or it may well be that one group is intense 
about the issue and the other ambivalent or 
unconcerned.2 Heidenheimer’s work in this 
area, therefore, points to the existence of a 
scale or dimension of corruption that can be 
used to classify political behaviors according to 
their degree of corruptness from “black” to 
“gray” to “white.” It does not, however, 
account very well for those acts seen as corrupt 
by only one group, nor does it seek to explain 
why some groups may see an act as corrupt but 
other groups see it as less corrupt. Although 
this conception of political corruption is based 
on the criterion of opinion (both public and 
elite), the assessment of a specific political act 
may rest on violation of a legal norm or a threat 
to the public interest. In other words, defini- 
tions of corruption are not mutually exclusive: 
elements of the public interest and public 
opinion criteria are embedded in legal norms 
which sanction certain political behaviors as 
corrupt. 

` Although the Heidenheimer scheme enables 
us to classify politically corrupt acts in a 
general way, a more detailed scheme seems 
required if we are to classify adequately the 


2Harry Scoble (1973) refers to the situation (gray 
corruption) where public officials tolerate a corrupt 
act ar practice and citizens are unaware or ignorant of 
the ect but would condemn it if they knew about it as 
“systemic corruption.” Moreover, this view of political 
corruption is useful and important in that it leads to 
an emphasis on the basic defects and weaknesses in the 
political system which may be responsible for cor- 
ruption (see Berg, Hahn, and Schmidhauser, 1976), 
Therefore, rather than attributing such phenomena as 
“Wazergate” to the weaknesses and foibles of individu- 
al political actors, the “systemic view” of corruption 
would lead to a search for the sources of “Watergate” 
in the defects of the political process itself. 
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many variations of corrupt acts, and if we are 
to develop an explanation of why some acts are 
judged corrupt and others not. We propose to 
analyze potentially corrupt acts according to 
the component elements apparently involved 
with every political act or exchange. We believe 
this process can meaningfully be partitioned 
into the “public official’ involved, the actual 
“favor” provided by the public official, the 
“payoff” gained by the public official, and the 
“donor” of the payoff and/or “recipient” of 
the “favor” act. Although at this early stage in 
the development of a theory of political cor- 
ruption it would be too much to claim to be 
able to specify the exact nature of each of these 
components and its relation to the others, we 
do believe that examining acts of political 
corruption in this manner might hold the key 
to a better understanding of why public of- 
ficials perceive some acts as corrupt and others 
as “just politics,” and why public officials and 
the public may differ in their assessment. 

When discussing the subdimensions of each 
component of a potentially corrupt act, we will 
be stating some propositions about what acts 
will be seen as corrupt. Those propositions will 
be discussed in some detail later. When examin- 
ing a “public official” involved in an alleged act 
of corruption, we are particularly interested in 
whether the act was entered into in the 
performance of the official’s political duties, 
Presumably, an act which is considered mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance of public 
duty is more corrupt than a behavior engaged in 
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outside of one’s official political role. In other 
words, misusing one’s political office for private 
gain is more objectionable than engaging in 
questionable behavior outside of one’s official 
duties.3 

A second characteristic of the public official 
that seems to determine whether behavior is to 
be judged corrupt is the political nature of the 
public official’s role. If a public official is in a 
judicial or other nonpolitical post, certain acts 
are more likely to be seen as corrupt than if the 
public official holds a political post. For exam- 
ple, judges have traditionally been held to. 
higher standards with regard to conflict-of- 
interest situations than legislators. With the new 
congressional actions to regulate conflict of 
interest, it is possible that this situation may be 
changing at the national level, however. 

The second component of a politically cor- 
rupt act is the “donor”? of the payoff or 
“recipient” of the political favor. It is most 


3The recent example of Congressman Allan Howe’s 
(-Utah) alleged solicitation of a prostitute might be a 
good example. He committed an illegal act, but it 
would hardly be called the misuse of public office. 
This is not to say that the voters in his district judged 
him any less harshly. The other recent “congressional 
sex scandal,” that of Congressman Wayne Hayes, who 
allegedly put Elizabeth Ray on the payroll only 
because she was his mistress, more rightly fits into the 
misuse of public office category, and thus would be 
judged more politically corrupt. 


Table 1. Components of a Potentially Corrupt Act and Some Salient Characteristics 





Component More Corrupt Less Corrupt 
Public Official 
Type of Position “Nonpolitical,” i.e., the official Political 
is a judge $ 
Role when Act Performed Public Role, i.e., act is done as Private Role, i.e., act is performed by 
part of official’s public duties public official acting as a private 
citizen 
Donor’s Relation to Public Official Nonconstituent pays official Constituent pays official 
Public official pays self 
Favor Rendered by Public Official 
Type of Benefit Private Public 
Type of Recipient Nonconstituent Constituent 
` Nature of Act Providing Nonroutine, i.e., official departs Routine, i.e., favor is performed as 
Favor from normal routine to provide routine part of job 
favor 
Payoff 
Size Large Small 
Time when Benefits Accrue 
to Donor Short-range benefit Long-range benefit 
Substance Specific General 
Relation to Campaign Noncampaign Campaign 
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important to determine if the “donor” is a 
constituent, broadly defined, or a nonconsti- 
tuent. If the donor is a constituent, then a 
“favor” given is more likely to be perceived as 
less corrupt than if the favor is rendered to a 
nonconstituent. The reason is obvious: acts 
which are performed under the rubric of 
“constituency service,” no matter how ques- 
tionable, have a certain legitimacy. Of two 
similar, potentially corrupt acts, the odds are 
that the constituency-related act will be judged 
less corrupt than the service rendered to the 
nonconstituent. Beard and Horn (1975) offer 
two examples supporting this proposition. In 
one case, members of Congress were asked 
about the legitimacy of putting favorable arti- 
cles about campaign donors in the Congres- 
sional Record, as a “thank you” to donors. This 
was seen as more legitimate if the donor were a 
constituent rather than a firm outside the 
district. A second example involved accepting 
tides to and from one’s congressional district on 
a national firm’s private plane. If the firm had 
ties to the constituency, accepting such favors 
was seen as more legitimate than if the firm had 
no such ties. Probably the most corrupt situa- 
tion is when the donor is the public official 
himself. If the public official can directly enrich 
himself by tapping the public till, he himself is 
the donor. Examples of this include padding 
the expense account, using public funds for 
personal travel, using money allocated for 
office expenses for personal activities, and so 
on. . 
Another characteristic to be considered is 
whether the “donor” of the payoff (recipient 
of the “favor’) is more than one private 
individual or firm. We argue that the single 
donor will be perceived as making an action 
more corrupt than if the donor is a large group 
of individuals or firms. 

A third component to consider is the “‘fa- 
vor” provided by the public official. We can 
surmise that the corruptness of the favor will 
vary in some ways as does the nature of the 
donor. Private favors and nonconstituency fa- 
vors will be seen as more corrupt than those 
with large public benefit or those done for a 
constituent.* Finally, if the favor is done in 
routine performance of duty rather than extra- 
ordinary activity, it is less likely to be seen as 
corrupt. For example, a member of Congress 
who makes a routine phone call to a federal 
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agency to check on a federal contract of a firm 
whose officers supported the Congress member 
in an election campaign is less likely to be 
viewed as performing a corrupt act than one 
who makes threats or acts in a way that the 
federal bureaucrat perceives as nonroutine. 

The fourth component of a potentially 
corrupt act, the “payoff” given to the public 
official, is possibly the most important deter- 
minant of its perceived corruptness. The obvi- 
ous fact to consider is, of course, the size of the 
payoff. It should come as no surprise that the 
larger the payoff, the greater the perceived 
degree of corruptness in the act, although as we 
shall see later on, just what is “large” can be 
difficult to agree upon. The payoff can also 
vary according to the long- versus short-range 
nature of the benefit to the public official. We 
would assume that a short-range benefit would 
be perceived as more corrupt than a payoff that 
will yield benefits at a much later date, because 
the long-range payoff is separated in time from 
the fevor done. Consider, for instance, an 
official of a regulatory agency who takes a 
lucrative position in a regulated corporation 
after leaving government service. Presumably 
the official looked with some benevolence on 
the activities of the corporation while in public 


office: if that official had been given an | 
immediate tangible payoff, for example a gift. `- 


of money, we think most people would charge 
corruption. But the later payoff probably is 
seen by many as legitimate.* 

In a similar vein, the payoff can be dis- 
tinguished as to whether it is specific or general. 
If a payoff takes specific form, such as money 
or a service rendered, it will likely be perceived 
as more corrupt than a general payoff, such as 
future electoral support or good will. Although 
this is a rather special case of payoff, it is also 
important to determine if a gift is related to a 
political campaign. Payoffs in the form of 
campzign contributions have a legitimacy not 
rendered to other forms of material payoffs. A 
$1,009 cash donation to a campaign is perfectly 
acceptable, while an equal amount offered as a 
personal gift to a public official subjects the 
donor and official to possible legal penalties. 

In Table 1, we have summarized the basic 
components of a politically corrupt act, and 
indicated the dimensions in each component 
which can vary according to perceived corrupt- 
ness. In outlining these components and their 
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large number of testable, propositions about the 
conditions under which an act can and will be 
viewed as corrupt. We have only outlined 
propositions at the first level, i.e., dealing with 
each subdimension singly, and have not defined 
propositions dealing with more than one sub- 
division at a time. Certainly an act having most 
or‘all of the characteristics listed on the left 
side is considered more corrupt than one having 
only characteristics on the right. Which compo- 
nents are most important in determining cor- 
ruptness is a researchable question not an- 
swered here. Yet taking a broader view, our 
rudimentary scheme offers a conceptual frame- 
work for analyzing and comparing potentially 
corrupt political acts. This framework allows us 
to circumvent the definitional problems sur- 
rounding the meaning of “corruption.” 


The Study Design 


Our study was designed specifically to ascer- 
tain information on attitudes about corruption 
held by a large group of public officials. We 
mailed questionnaires to all 978 state senators 
in 24 states. After three mailings, 441 senators 
had responded with completed questionnaires.” 
Response rate by state ranged from only 21 
percent in California to over 78 percent from 
North Dakota. Generally, response rate was 
slightly higher in the rural states than in the 
industrialized ones.8 


SAN of our mailings, sent in October, December 
and January, 1975—76 were sent to the senators’ 
home addresses, in: order to minimize the possibility 
that the senator would delegate filling out the ques- 
tionnaire to a staff member or legislative intern. The 
states surveyed were ALABAMA, California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, IOWA, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, MICHIGAN, Min- 
nesota, MISSOURI, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
NORTH DAKOTA, Oregon, PENNSYLVANIA, 
TEXAS, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming. These 
states were picked randomly, with a few substitutions 
to assure geographic dispersion (after our initial 
zandom selection, we had eight southern states but no 
states from the industrial Middle West). Only some of 
the nonrespondents, those from the states listed in 
capital letters, were sent a third-wave questionnaire. 


TFor a discussion of the rationale behind the 
shorter, third-wave questionnaire, see Welch and Peters 
(1977a). 


In addition to California, only New York (25 
percent) had a response rate of less than 30 percent. 
Three more had response rates less than 40 percent: 
Massachusetts (30 percent), Hlinois (32 percent), and 
Massachusetts (32 percent). On the other hand, eight 
states had a response rate of more than 50 percent: 
North Dakota (78 percent), Utah (62 percent), Iowa 
(62 percent), Alabama (60 percent), Maine (58 per- 
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The major focus of the questionnaire was a 
series of items conceming ten actions by public 
officials that might or might not be considered 
corrupt. As sometimes happens, we have since 
found problems and lack of clarity in some of 
the items. These problems will be discussed 
later. The items are as follows (in the order 
listed on the questionnaire): 


1. A presidential candidate who promises an 
am bassadorship in exchange for campaign 
contributions (AMBASSADOR); 


2. A member of Congress using seniority to 
obtain a weapons contract for a firm in 
his or her district (WEAPONS). 


A public official using public funds for 
personal travel (TRAVEL); 


4. A secretary of defense who owns 
$50,000 in stock in a company with 
which the Defense Department has a 
million-dollar contract (DEFENSE 
STOCK); 


A public official using influence to get a 
friend or relative admitted to law school 
(LAW SCHOOL); 


The driveway of the mayor’s home being 
paved by the city crew (DRIVEWAY); 


7. A state assembly member while chairper- 
son of the public roads committee au- 
thorizing the purchase of land s/he had 
recently acquired (LAND SALE); 


8. A judge with $50,000 worth of stock in a 
corporation hearing a case concerning 
that firm (JUDGE); 


9. A legislator accepting a large campaign 
contribution in return for voting “the 
right way” on a legislative bill (RIGHT 
WAY); 


10. A member of Congress who holds a large 
amount of stock (about $50,000 worth) 
in Standard Oil of New Jersey working to 
maintain the oil depletion allowance 
(OIL). 


We omitted items on which we felt there 
would be near total consensus, either because 
they were so serious or because they were so 
trivial: at one extreme, for example, a public 
official engaging in heroin traffic, and at the 
other, a policeman taking a free cup of coffee 
from a local cafe. We asked several questions 
about each item, with five degrees of response. 
In this article we will examine responses.to the 


w 
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cent), Kansas (53 percent), Wyoming (53 percent), 
and Oregon (53 percent). 
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question as to whether the act was believed to 
be corrupt or not. 


Findings 


We do not have enough items to explore 
systematically a number of propositions that 
could be generated by our work, but we will 
use these data in ways that indicate the 
usefulness of our scheme in analyzing corrup- 
tion. We first ranked the items according to the 
proportion agreeing that the act was corrupt or 
very corrupt (Table 3). In Table 2 we have 
sketched the most salient characteristics of each 
act, according to our fourfold scheme; we have 
also outlined the characteristics of a hypo- 
thetical act in which a member cf Congress in a 
district with a large percent of minority popula- 
tions votes in favor of the civil rights act 
(CIVIL RIGHTS). In return, members of civil 
rights groups in the district support the member 
of Congress in a reelection bid. We judge that 
few would see anything corrupt in this se- 
quence of events. 

The first conclusion from Table 3 is that the 
acts considered corrupt by most people have 
many characteristics starred (where starred 
characteristics indicate more corrupt features, 
i.e., features on the left-hand side of Table 1). 
Clusters of stars are particularly apparent in the 
“payoff” boxes. Acts considered by few to be 
corrupt have few stars; CIVIL RIGHTS has 
only one. Those acts whose corruptness is most 
disputed have an intermediate number of char- 
acteristics starred. We can also immediately see 
that any one attribute, in isolation, probably 
does not determine corruptness. For example, 
an act performed in one’s public role may lead 
to corruption, but simply knowing that an 
official performed an act as part of a public role 
tells us nothing by itself. Unfortunately not 
enough information was given to classify fully 
some of the acts on our four components. 
Greater specificity may have changed the public 
officials’ responses, and would also have made 
the pattern of classification clearer. 

Four acts were perceived as corrupt by over 
90 percent of our sample: RIGHT WAY 
DRIVEWAY, TRAVEL, and LAND SALE. 
While two of these acts involve minor sums of 
money, all are illegal and all result in personal 
financial gain for the public official. In terms of 
our four components we can say that three of 
the four acts are characterized by the merger of 
the donor and the public official role. That is, 
in the cases of DRIVEWAY, TRAVEL, and 
LAND SALE, the public official is in the 
position of personally ensuring direct financial 
gain. Of our ten examples, these are the only 
three where such a merger is the case, and are 
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the instances of highest consensus. The fourth 
case perceived as corrupt by over 90 percent is 
RIGHT WAY. Here the donor is not the public 
official but an unspecified second party. How- 
ever, the payoff is very direct and immediate, 
though in the context of a campaign contribu- 
tion. We assume that if a campaign contribution 
were not involved, almost all would have seen 
the act as corrupt. RIGHT WAY might be 
compared with another example, OIL, where 
the payoff from voting a certain way is much 
more indirect and long-range (i.e., the possible 
increase in the value of the legislator’s stock), 
and fewer see this type of payoff as corrupt. In 
sum, from these four examples, we infer that 
these illegal acts are judged highly corrupt 
because of the merger of the donor and public 
official role in three cases, and because of the 
direct and monetary gain in exchange for a vote 
in the fourth. 

At the other end of the continuum, less than 
40 percent of the sample found LAW SCHOOL 
and the WEAPONS examples corrupt. These 
acts might be characterized as rather minor 
forms of influence peddling. In both cases, the 
payoff is indirect and long-range: good will that 
perhaps increases the possibility of future cam- 
paign support. In both cases the donor is 
presumably a constituent. The acts themselves 
obviously are seen by most as routine kinds of 
favors that public officials try to do for 
constituents, and thus only a minority are 
willing to call the acts corrupt. 

Our fourfold typology also sheds some light 
on why there is some ambiguity about these 
acts. While the payoff is long-range, the donor a 
constituent, it is implied that doing the favor 
takes the legislator outside the narrow per- 
formance of legislative duty. While the question 
is unfortunately silent about some aspects of 
the transaction, it can be presumed that the 
legislator is calling the law school dean or 
members of the admissions committee in the 
one instance, and perhaps putting undue pres- 
sure on a bureaucrat in the other. These acts 
would be considered by some to be overstep- 
ping the normal scope of a legislator’s activity, 
but by others as routinely trying to provide a 
constituent service. Perhaps a clarification of 
the item would allow a better interpretation. 

The acts where there is the least consensus 
are conflict of interest activities: OIL, DE- 
FENSE STOCK, JUDGE, and AMBASSADOR. 
In each case, public officials are in the position 
of furthering personal financial interests while 
makirig a decision in their public role. In the 
case of DEFENSE STOCK, OIL and JUDGE, 
public officials are in the position of per- 
forming a favor (i.e., casting a favorable vote or 
awaréing a contract) for which the payoff is an 
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increase in the value of their own stock. Unlike 
the DRIVEWAY, TRAVEL or LANDSALE 
instances, legislators are not the sole donors, 
although they are in the position of being past 
donors. Public officials, by their acts, cannot 
convert favors directly into payoffs. Other 
events might have an impact on the stock’s 
value, regardless of a public official’s favor. 
And, the payoff is much less direct than a cash 
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grant or immediate service rendered. The gov- 
emment contract, the favorable court ruling, 
the increased oil depletion allowance may or 
may not increase stockholders’ dividends. On 
the other hand, the payoff is more tangible 
than the generalized “good will” engendered by 
the WEAPONS or LAW SCHOOL acts. 

Other factors are also involved in comparing 
conflict-of-interest acts to the others previously 


Table 2. Characteristics of Ten Potentially Corrupt Acts 








Act Public Official Donor Favor Payoff 
DRIVEWAY Political, publicrole* Self* Private* Large (2)* 
Specific* 
Short-range* 
Noncampaign* 
TRAVEL Political, public role* Selfs , Private* Large* 
Specific* 
Short-range* 
Noncampaign* 
LAND SALE Political, public role* Seif? Private* Large* 
Specific* 
Short-range* 
Noncampaign* 
RIGHT WAY Political, public role* Unclear ? Unclear ? Large* 
Specific? 
Short-range® 
Campaign 
JUDGE Nonpolitical,* public Unclear? (in part)* Unclear Indeterminate size 
role* Self Potential Specific* 
Private* Long-range 
Routine act Noncampaign 
AMBASSADOR Political, public role* Constituent Private* Large* 
Constituent Specific* 
Routine act Short-range* 
Campaign 
DEFENSE STOCK Political, publicrole* Unclear, in part seff Unclear Indeterminate size 
(2 Potential Specific* 
Private* Long-range 
Routine Noncampaign* 
OI Political, public role* Unclear, in part self* Unclear Indeterminate size 
š Potential Specific* 
Private* Long-range 
f Routine Noncampaign* 
WEAPONS Political, public role* Unclear, possibly Unclear, possibly Small 
CONTRACT constituent nonroutine* Nonspecific 
Long-range 
l Noncampaign 
LAW SCHOOL Political, unclear Unclear, possibly Unclear, possibly Small 
constituent nonroutine* Nonspecific 
Long-range 
Noncampaign 
CIVIL RIGHTS Political, public role* Constituent Routine Small 
Constituent Nonspecific 
Public Long-range 
Possibly campaign 





*More corrupt. 
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discussed. The size of the payoff as well as its 
immediacy influences an official's perception of 
corruption. We cannot demonstrate that with 
our data, as all involve $50,000 worth of stock. 
Beard and Horn (1975), however, offer a 
relevant example. More Congress members be- 
lieve it more corrupt for a legislator to cast a 
vote for benefits to the savings and loan 
industry when the legislator owns $100,000 
worth of stock rather than only $5000 (1975, 
p. 22). In our own data, several people in- 
dicated that if instead of owning $50,000 of 
stock, the Secretary of Defense were a “major” 
stockholder, then the taint of corruption might 
be greater. 

Finally, in these four items we can see that 
the nature of the public office is also relevant. 
The conflict of interest involving a judge was 
believed more odious than that involving either 
a bureaucrat or a member of Cangress. A judge, 
in a nonpolitical role, is held to higher stan- 
dards than are legislators. 

The AMBASSADOR items differ from the 
OIL, DEFENSE and JUDGE acts. The payoff, a 
campaign donation, is much more immediate. 
The donor, however, is providing a campaign 
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contribution rather than funds to be used 
simply for personal enrichment. To us, the 
AMBASSADOR and RIGHT WAY cases seem 
parallel, In one case, the favor is a vote, in 
another, an appointment. Why the former is 
seen as more corrupt is undoubtedly because 
the “spoils system” of appointment has a 
residue of legitimacy that the practice of 
“voting for pay” has not. 

Our typology of corrupt acts helps explain 
why these conflict-of-interest behaviors are 
often ambiguous. As the payoff becomes more 
and more long-range, and the donor and favors 
are constituency-oriented, it is easy to argue 
that an act is not corrupt. Most public officials 
hope that all acts have some positive payoff for 
them, principally reelection (Mayhew, 1975), 
and doing constituency-oriented favors is one 
way to increase the probability of reelection.? 


Jack Anderson commented on this point in a 
recent “expose” of congressional misbehavior: 
“Favors are part of a politician’s stock in trade. He is 
expected to produce government jobs, public works 
projecis, appointments to military academies and 


Table 3. Percent Agreeing Act Is Corrupt 

















Percent of : Percent of 
Respondents Believi Respondents Believing 
Percent of Most Public Officials Most of Public 
Respondents Viewing Would Condemn Would Condemn 

This Act as Corrupt This Act This Act 
DRIVEWAY 95.9 92.2 97.5 
TRAVEL 95.2 80.4 96.5 
LAND SALE 95.1 92.1 97.5 
RIGHT WAY 91.9 82.2 94.3 
JUDGE 78.8 82.3 91.0 
AMBASSADOR 71.1 44.5 81.2 
DEFENSE STOCK 58.3 62.1 84.4 
OIL 54.9 55.1 81.2 
WEAPONS CONTRACT 31.6 20.9 34.4 
LAW SCHOOL 23.7 15.5 35.9 

Table 4. Correlation Matrix of Perceived Corruption Items 
TRVL LDSL RTWY JUDG AMB DFST OIL WPNS LAWS 

DRIVEWAY 03 09 
TRAVEL 10 10 
LAND SALE 08 10 
RIGHT WAY 14 -06 
JUDGE 11 .20 
AMBASSADOR 15 22 
DEFENSE STOCK 07 18 
OIL . _ 12 12 
WEAPONS CONTRA 
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When the “favor” done for a constituent 
coincides with personal enrichment, then the 
charge of conflict of interest is relevant. Clearly 
our sample is ambivalent and divided about the 
propriety of these acts. 

In sum, the simple rank ordering of our ten 
examples shows at one end of the continuum a 
clustering of acts that are clearly illegal or 
represent a direct financial gain, at the other, 
acts that are. minor influence peddling, and in 
between a set of acts representing a variety of 
conflict-of-interest situations. A Guttman scal- 
ing procedure revegled that this set of acts was 
unidimensional. They scaled in the same order 
as discussed, and produced a coefficient of 
reproducibility of .95, as shown in Table 4.10 

Our categorization of the components of a 
corrupt act aided in pinpointing some of the 
reasons for differential perceptions of the cor- 
ruptness of various acts. The nature of the 
favor, the donor, the public official, and par- 
ticularly the payoff were all useful in analyzing 
these perceptions. Acts most perceived as cor- 
rupt tended to have different characteristics 
from those few perceived as corrupt. And, 
- where there was near-unanimity about the 
corruptness of an act, more components of the 
act were regarded as corrupt than where there 
were divided sentiments. Using only these ten 
acts, it could not be determined which (if any) 
components, or combinations of components, 
were crucial in influencing perceptions. More 
research on that point is necessary. We have 
only explored reasons why some acts are 
perceived as more corrupt than others; we have 
not yet tried to analyze why there are inter- 
group differences in perception of corruption, 
particularly differences between elites and the 
public. 1! 


government contracts can be arranged within the 


constraints of the law and ethics. But some legislators 
are not content to wait until election day to bask in 
the gratitude of the voters.” 

10This correlation matrix of the ten items partially 
confirms the clustering into three groups though the 
correlation between the two influence-peddling items 
is very small. 


llWe have no public opinion data to test hy- 
potheses about elite-mass differences. We do, however, 
have data on how our respondents think citizens feel 
about these acts. While the rank ordering or legislators’ 
perceptions of citizens beliefs of corrupt acts is similar 
to the respondents’ belief that most citizens would see 
every conflict-of-interest act as corrupt (Table 3). The 
only acts the majority of our respondents believe 
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Discussion 


Political corruption has not been subjected 
to the sort of rigorous analysis received by 
other phenomena in American politics. In large 
measure, the difficulty of defining ‘‘political 
corruption”. accounts for this neglect. The 
present analysis develops a fourfold classifica- 
tion scheme composed of what we consider the 
essential ingredients of every act of political 
corruption. While this scheme is not a “theo- 
ry,” it does offer a conceptual framework 
helpful in comparing and analyzing potentially 
corrupt acts. In doing that it allows us to avoid 
the definitional pitfalls which have stalemated. 
the study of corruption for so long. ‘These 
problems can be avoided because the com- 
ponents of our conceptual scheme allow one to 
analyze acts classified as corrupt according to 
any of the corruption definitions described 
earlier: the public opinion, public interest, and 
legalistic definitions. 

The scheme, for instance, renders the “pub- 
lic opinion” definition more usable by refining 
it in such a way as to allow gradients of 
corruptness in an act and to assist in finding 
reasons why public officials and elites hold 
similar or divergent beliefs about a particular 
corrupt act. This can be accomplished by 
systematically varying each component of our 


scheme over a wide variety of acts. The result 
should - enable researchers to pinpoint dif- 
ferences between elites and the mass public, 
and thus to infer why there are divergent 
areas—“gray areas of political corruption.” 
Might it be because the two groups view the 
“payoff” differently: what is seen as small or 
petiy by public officials may be viewed as large 
and serious to citizens? Or, does the divergence 
lie in the perception of what is extraordinary in 
the act providing the favor? Many similar 
explanations could be posited and tested. 





citizens would not condemn are the WEAPONS and 
LAW SCHOOL acts. Unfortunately, these data do not 
test our propositions. They are only suggestive. The 
respondents views of citizens reactions to these 
potentially corrupt acts also form an acceptable 
Guttman scale, with a CR of 94 and with no items 
having more than 10 percent error. 

One study that surveyed public opinion about 
corrupt acts was that of John Gardiner (1970), who 
assessed the attitudes of citizens about political 
corruption in their community. While he examined 
tolerance of corruption as it related to several socio- 
economic attributes, he did not compare public and 
elite attitudes. He did find, however, that more 
educated people were less tolerant of corruption than 
those with less education. 
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Moreover, the opportunity now exists to 
explore possible differences in corruption per- 
ceptions based on social class and other sub- 
groups in the population such as race, region, 
and sex (see Welch and Peters, 1977b). Corrup- 
tion may also be related to psychological or 
attitudinal predispositions. For example, “pri- 
vate-” vs. “public-regarding” distinctions some- 
times used to explain corrupt behavior can be 
encompassed within our scheme. For instance, 
are citizens and elites whose approach to 
political life is considered “private-regarding”’ 
inclined to be less severe in their condemnation 
of certain political acts than those displaying a 
“public-regarding” disposition? In this manner, 
the study of political corruption can be in- 
tegrated into the broader propositions about 
the social and attitudinal bases of political 
behavior. 

The scheme can also be related to the 
definitions of corruption based on “‘illegal acts” 
or violations of the “public interest.” Are all 
corrupt acts viewed similarly which are pro- 
scribed by law because they deviate from the 
formal duties of public office for personal gain? 
If so, the explanation for the common belief 
may lie in the components of illegal acts such as 
the payoff, favor, public official or donor. One 
can view acts considered to be against the 
public interest or order in a similar way. An act 
of political corruption may or may not be 
viewed by all public officials and citizens as 
violating a responsibility to maintain civic order 
or as destroying a political system. Given the 
wide and varying opinions about the “public 
interest,” one would expect they would not. 
And the four elements, public official, donor, 
favor, and payoff, allow us to compare and 
analyze a wide variety of political acts, whether 
their potential corruptness is based on illegality, 
violation of the public interest, or condemna- 
tion by public opinion. Our approach is also 
compatible with the “systemic view” of poli- 
tical corruption. If a large part of political 
corruption in the United States can be at- 
tributed to inherent weaknesses in certain 
offices, situations, or processes, then more 
honest government will only come about when 
those weaknesses are identified and eradicated 
by public officials and concerned citizens. Thus 
an understanding of individual attitudes is 
important even when considering the systemic 
view of corruption. 

Inherent weaknesses are difficult to identify. 
But once exposed they can be analyzed accord- 
ing to our conceptual scheme. Patterns may 


emerge which would help one predict those’ 


offices, institutions or processes susceptible to 
political corruption. In this manner the sources 
of political corruption can be systematically 
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identified 12 

Our approach to defining corruption, then, 
is offered as a way to integrate research on 
corruption with the mainstream of research in 
American politics, a way of integrating theories 
about corruption to a well-grounded literature 
in American political beliefs and behavior. This 
approach also offers a way to study political 
corruption from the comparative and inter- 
national perspective. Again the four compo- 
nents are common to every potentially corrupt 
act. Different hypotheses might be suggested in 
the cross-national or international study of 
corruption, but our scheme offers a framework 
for such a study. For example, a hypothesis 
might specify that one type of political culture 
views a certain type of payoff as a routine part 
of a public officials prerequisites, while 
another culture views the payoff quite dif- 
ferently. Thus our understanding of differential 
views toward potentially corrupt acts is en- 
hanced. The citizens of one country may 
condemn a specific political act as corrupt 
because it violates the norms of public office 
holding, while the citizens of another country 
condone the same act because it does not. The 
scheme can help us understand why the leaders 
of a foreign country consider it proper to 
expect monetary kickbacks from large U.S. 
corporations in exchange for a government 
contract, or to offer bribes to key members of 
the U.S. Congress in exchange for favorable 
treatment. Moreover, it may well be that stages 
of economic development, modernization, so- 
cial infrastructure, and so forth, bear systematic 
relationship to the components of our con- 
ceptual framework. It provides us with another 
way of demonstrating how political corruption 
is related to political development. 

This approach can also be linked to the more 
traditional approach of studying corruption 
only when a significant local or national scandal 
has occurred. One can monitor public and elite 
attitudes over time in an attempt to link public 
attitudes to the situational context. 

For too long the systematic study of poli- 
tical corruption has been neglected by serious 
students of American politics. That this should 
be so is understandable, considering not only 
the imposing conceptual problems but also the 


121m our own sample, 35.5 percent believed that 
there were no specific offices particularly susceptible 
to corruption; rather, it was a few susceptible indi- 
viduals (the “rotten apple” view). Of the remaining 
64.5 percent, there was little apparent agreement as to 
which offices were more susceptible to corruption. 
Most frequently mentioned were offices handling a lot 
of money, named by 7.3 percent. 
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lack of intellectual respectability about the 
concept itself. But it has become increasingly 
evident to citizens, public officials, and scholars 
alike that “corruption in politics” is just too 
prevalent a phenomenon not to be subjected to 
rigorous study. Our article has attempted to 
demonstrate one approach, but by no means 
the only approach, to the systematic study of 
political corruption. 
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Policy Support within a Target Group: 
The Case of School Desegregation* 
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This study empirically tests three theoretical approaches to explaining specific support for a 
policy output among members of its target group. The utilitarian model posits support as a 
junction of objective costs and benefits to the individual stemming directly from the policy. The 
attitudinal model relates specific support to diffuse predispositions rooted in socialization. The 
perceptual model holds that specific support derives from beliefs about the character of the 
political decision process by which the policy was formulated. Tests of these three approaches are 
based on survey data on specific support for school district desegregation plans among a large 
sample of black and white parents of public school children in Florida. In both subsamples, the 
utilitarian approach explained very little of the variance in support, but the attitudinal and 
perceptual models were corroborated. Implications of these findings are drawn for desegregation 


policy making and for public policy theory. 


The implementation of school desegregation 
policies has sparked bitter and sometimes vio- 
lent reactions from white parents. Protest 
marches, boycotts, petitions and in some in- 
stances riots and bombings have occurred, and 
many whites have withdrawn their children 
from the affected schools. In some districts the 
white exodus has been large enough to result in 
resegregation as the public schools became all- 
or nearly all-black (Beckler, 1971, p. 2; Graglia, 
1976, passim; Nevin and Bills, 1976, Ch. 2). 
Nevertheless, behavioral compliance has been 
the characteristic response of whites to the 
implementation of desegregation. The over- 
whelming majority of southern white children 
now attend desegregated public schools (Farley 
and Taeuber, 1974; Giles, 1975). Clearly, how- 
ever, behavioral compliance with a public poli- 
cy does not necessarily signify subjective sup- 
port for it. Indeed, surveys and polls report that 
a large majority of southern whites oppose 
governmental action to ‘desegregate the schools 


*The research reported herein was conducted under 
a grant from the National Science Foundation, Divi- 
sion of Research Applied to National Needs, GI- 
34955. The opinions expressed, however, are those of 
the authors and shoult not be construed as represent- 
ing the opinions or policy of any agency of the United 
States government. The authors are grateful to Deb- 
orah Athos, Emilie Rappoport, and Wen-Fu P. Shih, 
our research associates, for their invaluable assistance 
at many stages of the project. 


(Greeley and Sheatsley, 1971; The Gallup 
Opinion Index, 1973; Knapp and Alston, 
1972—73). 

Given widespread behavioral compliance 
with a public policy, is subjective nonsupport 
sufficiently important to deserve analysis by 
political scientists? Evidence on popular reac- 
tions to school desegregation points to an 
affirmative answer. First, current pressures in 
Congress to curtail school busing are clearly 
reactions from those affected by desegregation 
and who oppose it. Second, Miller and Citrin 
(1974) suggest that opposition to specific poli- 
cies may be a source of recent increases in 
political cynicism among the American public, 
and report that those opposed to governmental 
action to desegregate the schools are more 
often cynics than those accepting action. Third, 
opposition to desegregation appears to have a 
“spillover effect” in undermining voter support 
for increased school funding (Giles, et al., 
1976). Finally, parental hostility to desegrega- 
tion often appears to be transferred to children, 
leading to disciplinary and educational prob- 
lems within the schools (St. John, 1975, pp. 
64—65 and 89—91). None of this evidence 
challenges the moral validity of school desegre- 
gation in an egalitarian society. However, it 
teveals that, behavioral compliance notwith- 
standing, subjective nonsupport may have far- 
reaching ramifications within the policy process 
and, therefore, that it merits scholarly atten- 
tion. 
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The purpose of this study is to set forth 
several possible determinants of subjective sup- 
port for public policies, and to test them 
empirically respecting governmental actions to 
desegregate the schools. In this study, desegre- 
gation policy will refer to local school district 
programs to achieve racially unitary school 
systems. For, while federal action mandates 
district officials to carry out desegregation, it is 
normally the locally designed program that 
conditions the behavior of the public so as to 
make desegregation a reality. Second, the target 
group is here defined as the parents or guardi- 
ans of children attending public schools in 
districts that have undergone desegregation. 
Thus, the dependent variable is subjective sup- 
port among parents for desegregation programs 
within the school districts where they reside. 


Determinants of Subjective Support 


The literature suggests a number of theore- 
tically disparate hypotheses about factors that 
may affect policy support among members of a 
target group. In the interests of theoretical 
clarity, we shall classify them below according 
to the types of independent variables they 
employ: (1) objective costs imposed by the 
policy, (2) long-run attitudes rooted in sociali- 
zation processes, and (3) short-run perceptions 
of the political process by which the policy was 
adopted. While most scholars have restricted 
themselves to a single approach, all three 
approaches will be considered here as avenues 
to explaining parents’ support for local desegre- 
gation policies. 


Policy Costs. Current utility theories of indi- 
vidual decision making portray citizens as ra- 
tional actors who respond to political stimuli 
according to their personal costs and benefits; 
as the ratio of costs to benefits increases, 
responses become increasingly negative (Downs, 
1957, pp. 3—11; Salem and Bowers, 1972; 
Stover and Brown, 1975). We may infer that as 
the costs of desegregation policies to parents 
increases, the support of parents will decline. 
Utility theories normally assume that people’s 
subjective evaluations of their costs and bene- 
fits affect their reactions. However, for the 
purpose of studying policy impacts, it is more 
pertinent to understand how support may be 
affected by variations in the objective demands 
that a policy places upon them. Only in this 
way can we be sure of distinguishing genuine 
policy impacts from attitudinal orientations as 
determinants of support. 

School district decision makers across the 
nation have-a common repertoire of three 
policy elements which they apply to the target 
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group to achieve school desegregation. One is 
the establishment of black/white attendance 
ratios for each district school. These ratios may 
vary somewhat to allow for differences in the 
percent of blacks in the school-age population 
by grade levels and the physical capacity of the ` 
schools. Second, it is normally necessary to bus 
many children to overcome residential segrega- 
tion and to implement racial quotas for in- 
dividual schools. Third, the spatial dispersion of 
the schools will require that bused children be 
transported varying distances from home to 
school. Therefore, the working hypothesis is 
that as children experience increasing demands 
from these desegregation plan elements, their 
parents’ support for the local policy will di- 
minish. 


Diffuse Attitudes. An extensive literature on 
political socialization stresses the importance of 
diffuse attitudes, often acquired early in life, as 
determinants of both general and specific sup- 
port for political objects. (See, for example, 
Easton, 1965, Chs. 16—20; Almond and Verba, 
1963, Chs. 7—9; Dennis, 1973). Three such 
attitudes will be considered here: racial preju- 
dice, orientations toward the social goals of 
school integration, and also toward the legi- 
timacy of governmental action to desegregate 
the schools. 

(1) Opposition to school integration among 
whites is most commonly attributed to racial 
prejudice (Tumin, et al., 1958; cf. Kelley, 
1974). For highly prejudiced whites, desegrega- 
tion may be a symbolic deprivation even if their 
children are objectively unaffected by local- 
implementation procedures. Conversely, 
parents with egalitarian racial attitudes may 
support the policy even if it drastically alters 
the conditions of their children’s schooling. 

(2) A “great debate” continues to be heard 
concerning the possible effects of desegregation 
on educational processes (Coleman, 1967; Petti- 
grew, 1971; St. John, 1975). Prejudice aside, 
parents’ misgivings about the impact of desegre- 
gation on school discipline, racial harmony or 
conflict, and scholastic quality may engender 
negative reactions to implementation policies. 
Other parents may be so committed to desegre- 
gation as a matter of equal rights and social 
justice as to submerge any such doubts. In 
brief, attitudes toward integrating the schools 
as a social goal may influence parents’ willing- 
ness to support local policy. 

(3) People’s general predispositions toward 
the legitimacy of governmental action in a 
policy field are said to influence their ac- 
ceptance of related, specific outputs (Easton, 
1965, Ch. 19; Johnson, 1967, Ch. 2). Indeed, 
Easton suggests (1965, p. 278) that even in the 
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face of high objective policy costs, support. for - 


a policy may be sustained by a strong sense of 
the moral validity of official action. The hy- 
pothesis is that parents’ acceptance of local 


desegregation policies varies directly with their’ 
sense of the legitimacy of governmental action _ 


to desegregate the schools.. 


Perceptions of Efficacy and Elite Attitudes. 
Two major themes recur in the literature 
concerning the roles of citizens and elites in the 
policy-making process. One seems rooted ‘in the 
elitist theory of democracy while. the other 
reflects participatory or populistic theories of 
citizenship. ; 


Elitist theory has portrayed the mass public. 


as generally ambivalent in its views toward 
specific policies, except perhaps when the latter 
directly impinge on personal interests. Hence, 


the theory stresses the capacity of political’ 


leaders to influence mass opinions’ on policy 
issues (Dahl, 1961, pp. 164—65 and 264-67; 
Dye.-and Zeigler, 1970, pp. 154-61). Some 
empirical research casts doubt on leaders’ abili- 
ty to shape mass views of specific policies (Lane 
and Sears, 1965, Ch. 5; Sears and Whitney, 
1973). Nevertheless, the assumption of elite 
influence has pervaded both academic and 
official publications dealing with school integra- 
tion (Chesler, et al., 1969; Crain, 1974, p. vi; 
St.. John, 1975, p. 124). In brief, these publica- 
tions argue that a unified front in favor of 
integration among local school officials will 
promote community acquiescence and dis- 


courage resistance to desegregation. Therefore, | 


we may hypothesize that parents who perceive 
their district officials as unified in favor of 
integration will tend to support local policies, 
while those who perceive a consensus against 


integration among local officials will be nonsup- l 


portive. 

In contrast to the elite influence hypothesis, 
the populistic view emphasizes the importance 
that citizens may attach to their active capacity 
to contribute to the policy-making process. The 
ability to “have a voice” in the formulation of 
public policy is said to be valued not only as 
means of protecting individual interests but also 
an affirmation of personal autonomy and ef- 
ficacy (Pateman, 1970, Ch. 2; ‘Thompson, 
1970, pp. 13—22). Moreover, empirical evi- 
dence from Almond and Verba’s five-nation 
study (1963, pp. 240—53) indicates that the 
belief that one can participate effectively in the 
political system heightens-satisfaction with its 
specific performance. In a similar vein, current 
administrative theory holds that the public’s 
participation in policy formation contributes 
both to support for the policy and to the 
achievement of its goals (Rourke, 1976, pp. 
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147—49). Therefore, we hypothesize that 
parents’ willingness to accept local desegrega- - 
tion policy varies directly with. their sense of 
efficacy in its formulation. 


The Data 


Data for this study are drawn from a survey 
of white and black parents of public elementary 
and secondary school children in seven Florida 
school districts. Florida has been affected by 
school desegregation to an extent not found in 
any other state. Every school district in Florida 
has experienced desegregation, usually involving 
extensive busing and mandatory racial balances 
in all public schools. Moreover, since all school 
districts in Florida are county-wide, white 
parents have no escape from desegregation save 
the private schools. Predictably, political 
leaders’ expressed opposition to desegregation 
has drawn widespread acclaim throughout 
Florida. In the 1972 Democratic presidential 
primary, George Wallace’s denunciation of 
forced integration by federal officials almost 
certainly helped to gain him a plurality of the 
vote in every one of the state’s 67 counties. In a 
“straw ballot’ in the same election, a majority 
of voters in every county signified their opposi- 
tion to busing for desegregation. Also during 
the 1972 campaign, Richard Nixon advocated 
“an immediate stop to further new [sic] busing 
orders by the Federal courts” and “the right of 
a community to maintain neighborhood 
schools” (Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
1972, p. 51-A). As desegregation took effect in 
Florida, public protest meetings were held, 
petitions against desegregation were circulated, 
sporadic violence broke out and private school 
enrollments mounted. Nevertheless, the’ great 
majority of white parents continued to send 
their children to public schools. Therefore, 
Florida presents. almost an ideal setting for 
research on subjective support and non-support 
for desegregation within a context of maximum 
application of judicial standards opposed by 
most whites and their elected leaders. 

The 7 study districts were chosen from the 
67 in the state to assure variation in urbaniza- 
tion, geographical location, and the percentage 
of black children in the school-age population. 
Four of the districts are among the 100 largest 
in the nation: Dade (6th), Duval (20th), Palm 
Beach (49th) and Escambia (82nd). Two 
districts, Lee and Leon, are smaller sized 
SMSAs, while Manatee is nonmetropolitan. The 
black population in the districts varies from 19 
percent to 33 percent. At the time of the 
survey, desegregation plans had been’ imple- 
mented in all 7 Lanay districts. ; 
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children in these districts was gleaned from 
official school records, and a total of 2109 
white and 1049 black parents were interviewed 
in the winter and spring of 1973. Thus, all 
interviewees had had direct experience with 
desegregation in their school districts. Interview 
items referred to a single “cue child” in the 
respondent’s family who had been identified 
from school records and who was referred to by 
name in the course of the interview. All 
interviews were conducted in the parent’s home 
by a professional interviewer of the re- 
spondent’s race. 

Respondents’ summary opinions of desegre- 
gation policy in their school districts were 
obtained through the question, “In general, 
how do you feel about the way that school 
desegregation has been handled around here’’? 
with responses precoded on a five-point scale 
from “approve strongly” to “disapprove strong- 
ly.” Responses to this question are presented in 
Table 1. These percentages cannot be extrap- 
olated to other populations but they reveal 
sufficient variations in response within both 
racial groups to permit analysis of some sources 
of parental support for desegregation policy in 
their districts. 


Table 1. “In General, How Do You Feel About 
the Way Desegregation Has Been Handled 











Around Here?”! 
White Black 
Parents Parents 
Approve strongly 2.2% 9.3% 
Approve 21.6 46.3 
_ Neither approve nor disapprove 15.8 17.7 
Disapprove 29.9 18.4 
Disapprove strongly 30.3 8.0 
Don’t know; not sure 2 3 
100.0% 100.0% 
Number of respondents 2109 1049 
Mean (5-point scale) 2.29 3.31 
Standard deviation 1.20 1.17 





- ‘immediately following this item, parents were 
asked the open-ended question, “why do you say 
that?” Up to three verbatim responses were content 
analyzed. Approximately two-thirds of each sub- 
sample answered in terms of local school district 
conditions, e.g., busing, attendance zones, the effect 
of desegregation on education and discipline, and local 
officials’ actions. Less than one-third of all responses 
alluded to general feelings about school integration. 
Therefore, the responses in Table 1 are very largely 
addressed to specific conditions of desegregation 
rather than casual or diffuse attitudes toward integra- 
tion. 

Also, the responses in Table 1 seem to signify not 
mere passive acquiescence or disaffection, but rather 
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The percent black enrollment in all public 
schools in the seven study districts was ob- 
tained from official school records and was 
match-merged with our interview data to per- 
mit analysis of parents’ responses according to 
the black/white ratio in the school attended by 
their child. Interviewees reported whether or 
not their children were bused to school. Those 
whose children were bused were also asked to 
estimate the distance in miles one way. Accord- 
ing to policies in all districts, children who are 
not bused reside within two miles of their 
public school. 

Twelve interview items were designed to 
measure respondents’ racial prejudice, their 
attitudes toward the social goals of school 
integration and toward the legitimacy of gov- 
ernment action. The prejudice items were 
omitted in interviews with black respondents. 
Factor analysis of the attitudinal items pro- 


duced a three-factor solution for white re- 
spondents and two-factor solution for black 
respondents.? The pattern of item correlations 
with the dimensions was consistent with the 
hypothesized content of the items. School 
integration, legitimacy and, for whites, racial 
prejudice scores were computed for respon- 
dents by summing their responses to items 
loading heavily on the respective factors. 

To measure perceptions of local elite con- 
sensus, respondents were asked how the “‘super- 
intendent of schools” and ‘most of the school 
board” in their counties felt about school 
integration. Responses to these questions were 
precoded (1) “for integration” and (2) “against 
integration,” and were summed.? Finally, 





support or nonsupport in a more positive sense. As 
responses in Table 1 become increasingly unfavorable, 
respondents were more likely to report having engaged 
in protest activities. Also, those at the “strong” ends 
of the scale were more likely to be “opinion leaders” 
concerning desegregation. 


2A report of the factor analysis will be mailed to 
interested readers, upon request. 


3There was considerable variation among the seven 
study districts in the extent to which school officials 
publicly supported desegregation. The authors com- 
piled a list of 13 supportive activities that officials 
might undertake—including, for example, publicly 
stating their intention to implement school desegrege-~ 
tion and calling for community support for it. Several 
expert informants in each district indicated which 
measures had been carried out locally and which had 
not. In one district, all 13 (and more) had been 
undertaken by school officials. In another, only 7 had 
occurred, while the remaining districts displayed varia- 
tions between these extremes. Hence, survey respon- 
dents had been exposed to a range of differences in 
leadership activities sufficient to permit meaningful 
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parents’ sense of efficacy respecting local deseg- 
regation. policy was assessed by the question, 
“how much influence do you feel people like 
you have had over school integration in this 
county?” Responses were precoded on a four- 
point scale from “a great deal” te “none.” 


Data Analysis 


Table 2 presents simple (Pearson) correla- 
tions between all pairs of variables for the two 
subsamples, and also reports multiple correla- 
tion (R’s) for each of the three separate sets of 
predictor variables. For whites, the three simple 
correlations between support and desegregation 
policy elements (percent black enrollment, bus- 
ing, distance) are the smallest in the table. 
Moreover, the multiple correlation coefficient 
for these three variables is extremely low 
(.176). For blacks, the distance from home to 
school is the only plan feature having a signifi- 
cant simple correlation with the dependent 
variable, and the multiple correlation for the 
three policy applications is approximately the 
same low figure (.182) as for whites. In both 
racial groups, desegregation plan elements com- 
bine to explain only slightly more than 3 
percent of the variance in parents’ support. 


For white respondents, the highest simple 
correlations with support are generated by the 
three attitudinal variables. Support for local 
outputs increases with their commitment to the 
goals of school desegregation and belief in the 
legitimacy of governmental desegregation ef- 
forts, and decreases with racial prejudice. Com- 
bined, these variables explain almost 30 percent 
of the variance in support among white parents, 
far more than is attributable to perceptual 
variables and plan elements.4 

In contrast, the overall effect of attitudes on 
blacks’ views appears quite low. The zero-order 
correlation between legitimacy and support for 
this subsample is modest but significant (.179). 
However, the correlation between blacks’ scores 
on the school integration scale and their output 
support (.084) barely reaches significance at the 
.05 level, perhaps due in part to the attenuation 


analysis of variations in parents’ perceptions of lead- 
ers’ positions. 


4Upon excluding the racial prejudice scale, the 
explained variance for white respondents is reduced to 
approximately 22 percent. This figure may be more 
realistically compared to the explained variance for 
black respondents, since the prejudice scale was not 
applicable to them. 
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of blacks’ scores on the scale.> It follows that 
erated by these two variables (R = .443) is 
higher than that produced by the other two sets 
of predictors. The multiple correlations imply 
that whites’ support is less strongly affected by 
the two perceptual variables than is the case for 
blacks. Still, they account for about 12 percent 
of the variance (R? = .116) in whites’ views of 
the local handling of desegregation. Also, the 
the total explained variance from the atti- 
tudinal variables is low (R? = .034) for the 
black subsample. 

The sense of efficacy and beliefs about 
school officials’ attitudes toward integration 
produce the highest simple correlations with 
policy support among black parents. Also, for 
blacks the multiple correlation coefficient gen- 
two perceptual factors produced highly signifi- 
cant multiple correlations (beyond the .001 
level) for both subsamples. 

In sum, Table 2 suggests that even if it were 
possible to reduce the objective costs placed on 
children by the local desegregation policy, little 
improvement in their parents’ approval of the 
handling of desegregation would follow. The 
analysis so far implies that policy support is far 
more contingent on parents’ diffuse attitudes 
and their perceptions of political conditions 
within their districts. However, Table 2 indi- 
cates some -substantial intercorrelations be- 
tween independent variables both among the 
three theoretical categories and within them. 
We turn to multiple correlation and regression 
for all independent variables simultaneously to 
provide more rigorous tests of the individual 
hypotheses and to shed further light on the 
three theoretical approaches. 


Main Effects. Table 3 reports the main effects 


of all independent variables on parents’ support 
in each subsample. We will deal primarily with 
the standardized regression coefficients (betas) 
indicating the effect of each independent vari- 
able controlling for all the others. For white 
respondents, Table 3 again attests to the major 
importance of basic attitudes for policy sup- 
port. The highest beta coefficients for whites 
stem from accordance with the goals of integra- 
tion (.287) and with the right of government to 
act in the field (.218). Perhaps surprisingly, 
racial prejudice does not appear to be directly 
telated to white parents’ policy support once 
the effects of the other independent variables 


5The school integration scale has limits of 3 and 
21. For blacks, that mean score is 19.3 with a standard 
deviation of 2.8. Thus, the distribution of blacks’ 
scores is somewhat leptokurtic. The mean score for 
whites is 12.7 with a standard deviation of 5.6. 
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are controlled. Indirectly, however, prejudice 
does affect whites’ acceptance of local desegre- 
gation through its influence on their attitudes 
toward the social goals of integration and 
toward the right of government to enter the 
field. Yet even with the effects of prejudice 
taken into account, the sense of legitimacy and 
attitudes toward school integration remain im- 
portant sources of white parents’ acceptance of 
specific desegregation outputs.® 

Black parents’ predispositions toward the 
legitimacy of governmental action are substan- 
tial contributions to their approval of the local 


6A further regression, not reported here, deleted 
the prejudice scale but retained all other independent 
variables. The result was to decrease the beta coeffi- 
cient for whites on the school integration scale fo 
.313, while the betas for all the remaining variables, as 
well as the total explained variance, remained virtually 
identical to those reported in Table 3. 
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handling of desegregation (beta = .201), but 
their scores on the school integration scale fail 
to produce a statistically significant beta coef- 
ficient. The latter finding is almost surely due 
in some measure to the limited variation in 
black parents’ scores of the school integration 
scale. Because black respondents’ commitment 
to the cause of school integration is so high and 
so nearly uniform, we cannot safely attribute 
any of the variance in their policy support to 
this factor. Therefore, the low multiple correla- 
tion in Table 2 between the attitudinal scales 
and policy support among blacks is probably 
not a reflection of any inherent weakness in the 
attitudinal approach per se. 

Turning to the perceptual factors, Table 3 
indicates that the sense of efficacy in influenc- 
ing school desegregation decisions contributes 
significantly to policy support in both subsam- 
ples. The statistical findings for both whites and 
blacks lend credence to the hypothesis inferred 


_ from the participatory theory of democra- 


Table 2. Simple (Pearson) Correlations for All Pairs of Variables, 
and Multiple Correlation Coefficients for Theoretical Categories of Variables 
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cy~that the sense of having a voice in the 
making of a public policy is a strong incentive 
to support for it. 

However, there ig little evidence in our data 
of the “follower mentality” predicated by 
elitist theory. Most of our respondents in 1973 
had ignored, forgotten, or misconstrued 
Richard Nixon’s anti-integrationist stance in 
1972. For 70 percent of the whites and 31 
percent of the blacks perceived “the president” 
as favoring school integration, 14 percent of the 
whites and 30 percent of the blacks saw him as 
against integration and the remainder reported 
not knowing his position. Further, past research 
(Lane and Whitney, 1973, pp. 8—10) indicates 
that people often project their own views upon 
political leaders. To the extent that projection 
occurs, leaders cannot be said to exert genuine 
influence on mass opinions. Many whites in our 
sample appear to have projected their attitudes 
toward school integration on the president, for 
the simple correlation between the two vari- 
ables was modest but significant (r = .113). 
Further, the beta coefficient for perceptions of 
the president was nonsignificant for whites. For 
blacks, the corresponding beta was significant. 
However, blacks’ attenuation on the school 
integration scale precluded a test of the projec- 
tion hypothesis. The safest assumption is that 
basic psychological processes operate similarly 
in both groups. It seems unlikely, then, that 
blacks were any more open to influence from 
the president than were whites. 
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The evidence is not much more impressive 
respecting local school officials’ influence on 
parents’ support. As was the case regarding the 
president, whites frequently appear to project 
their predispositions upon local school officials, 
for Table 2 reports significant simple correla- 
tions between whites’ scores on the school 
integration, legitimacy, and race prejudice 
scales and their perceptions of district officials’ 
positions. Still, controlling for whites’ attitudes, 
their perceptions of local officials make a 
significant yet extremely slight contribution 
(.061) to the total variance in their support.7 

For blacks, perceptions of school officials’ 
views toward school integration produce the 
strongest beta coefficient in the equation 
(.377). Nevertheless, it is hard to accept the 


. 7For whites, the projection hypothesis was tested 
more rigorously by examining the difference in ex- 
plained variance between a restricted regression model, 
including all independent variables except perceptions 
of officials’ positions, with a full model incorporating 
the perceptual factor and all other independent 
variables. Since the restricted model permits attitudi- 
nal forces to make their fullest contributions to the 
explained variance, any additional variance explained 
by the full model can be attributed to the unique 
influence of perceptions of officials. This test revealed 
that for whites, the full model produced an explained 
variance of only .037 in excess of that from the 
restricted model, although this difference was unlikely 
to be due to chance. For a fuller explication of this 
procedure, see Wright (1976). 


Table 3. Multiple Correlation and Regression Analysis of Support for Desegregation Policy 








White Respondents Black Respondents 

(b) (beta) 9 Œ) œŒ) (beta) (9) (F) 

Independent Variables: 
Percent black enrollment ~.106 —.040 .068 2.416 ~.008 —.059 .004 2.720 
Busing 123 —.051 .063 3.845* 018 .007 .091 041 - 
Distance bused ~094 —.032 .078 1.477 ~.510 ~.153 .129 =: 15.686** 
School integration scale 049 .287 .006 73.728*#* 210 .056 .014 2.315 
Legitimacy scale 041 .218 006 51.974*** 040 .201 .007 29.591 *** 
Race prejudice scale 009 044 006 2.201 -> =m = = 
Perceptions of local elites 098 .061 .040 5.945* 492 .377 .048 107.404*** 
Perceptions of efficacy .108 .128 .036 24.984**t 224 .185 .044 25.820*** 

Dependent Variable 

- Mean (5-point scale) 2.290 3.315 

Standard deviation 1.218 1.172 

F-ratio 71.393 29.639 

Standard error of estimate .990 1.013 

Number of respondents 1184 581 

R .572 .516 

R? ; .327 .266 

F-test: 
***p <.001 

**5 <01 


*p <05 
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notion that, after generations of discrimination, 
blacks have become susceptible to influence 
from the predominantly white school officials 
in our study districts. The strong beta may have 
other sources.8 It might be supposed that 
blacks whose children bear a heavy objective 
burden from the desegregation plan feel that 
local decision makers were hostile to racial 
integration. This assumption would be con- 
sistent with the significant negative correlation 
for blacks (Table 2) between busing distance 
and perceptions of district officials. And, as 
noted previously, increasing distances tend to 
depress blacks’ approval of the handling of 
desegregation in their districts. Hence, notwith- 
standing the statistical evidence in Table 3, it 
remains questionable whether black parents’ 
support for local policies was molded by their 
school district officials. 

White and black parents appear to react 
somewhat differently to the three objective 
policy elements. For neither subsample does 
the black/white attendance ratio in the child’s 
school produce a significant beta coefficient. 
Busing per se has a slightly negative effect on 
whites’ but not on blacks’ approval of local 
outputs. Among blacks whose children are 
bused, however, an increasing distance appears 
to depress policy support. We turn to a closer 
examination of these policy impacts below. 


Interaction Effects. The impacts of objective 
' policy elements are not fully tested by the 
regression model used so far, for it estimates 
only the individual additive effects of variables. 
However, the plan elements are applied to 
many_children in combinations. Thus, while a 
high percent black enrollment seems to have 
little influence on support, it may become more 
important when it occurs together with busing 
and a long distance from home to school. 
Therefore, a series of variables was constructed 
to specify all second- and third-order interac- 
tions among the three plan elements, and were 
added to the main effects regression model 
presented in Table 3.9 

For whites, none of the interaction terms 
produced a statistically significant beta coef- 


8Perhaps the very fact that desegregation had taken 
place in our study districts made some black parents 
presume that local officials favored school integration. 
The hypothesis could not be tested since our sample 
does not include blacks in districts that have not been 
desegregated. However, even if the hypothesis were 
validated, it would not necessarily mean that blacks’ 
perceptions of officials determined their support for 
district outputs. 


Interaction terms were obtained by multiplying 
the appropriate policy variables. 


a 
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ficient. That is, over and above busing per se, a 
longer bus ride or an assignment to a heavily 
black school, or both, have no further de- 
pressing effects on whites’ support. Hence, the 
conclusion from Table 3 is reconfirmed—that 
busing as such is the dominant policy applica- 
tion influencing white parents’ policy support. 

For blacks, however, clear and strong evi- 
dence of policy influence on support emerges 
from the inclusion of the interaction terms. 
Preliminary analysis (not reported) revealed 
that one such term, representing the simultane- 
ous application of all three plan elements, was 
statistically significant for blacks. Table 4 pre- 
sents the final regression solution for these 
parents including the significant interaction. 
The third-order interaction term is presented 
conditionally with the effects of the percent 
black enrollment examined within categories of 
busing and distance.!9 Table 4 shows that 
among blacks whose children are bused a long 
distance, an increase in the percent black 
enrollment strongly diminishes support (beta = 
—.335). However, increases in the percent black 
have no effect among those bused a short 
distance.!1 Moreover, with the combined effect 
of busing and percent black specified, the main 
effect of the distance bused is reduced to 
statistical insignificance. Apparently, then, the 
linkage between distance and policy support in 
Table 3 stemmed from low support among 
black parents whose children were bused a long 
distance to schools with higher percentages of 
black pupils. 

Why does the support of blacks decline so 
precipitously when their children are bused a 
long way to heavily black schools but not to 
heavily white schools, and why is their support 
unaffected by a shorter bus ride to a school 
with many black children? Upon reflection, 
these findings are not surprising. For the black 
children in question are not only bused, but 
also they must travel a long distance, only to 
disembark at schools very similar in racial 
composition to those in the neighborhoods 
where they boarded the bus. To school district 
planners, this combination of policy elements _ 
may seem warranted as part of a rational 
strategy for achieving a federally acceptable 
distribution of black and white children among 
local schools. To black parents, however, this 
patiern may well appear both burdensome and 
pointless. 


10That is, the percent black enrollment is allowed 
to vary within the fixed categories of distance among 
bused children. 

11gimilarly, the lack of significant interactions 
indicates that all other combinations of policy impacts 


_ are also nonsignificant. 


1978 


Altogether, the regression analyses have ac- 


counted for about one-third of the variance of . 


whites’ support and approximately one-fourth 
of the variance in blacks’ support. These figures 
may seem respectably high given that the 
analysis has been restricted primarily to hy- 
potheses drawn from empirical political theory. 
Perhaps the addition of some sociological or 
demographic variables might inflate the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients. In any case, the 
research goal has not been to maximize overall 
predictive power but rather to assess the rela- 
tive utility of several political science ap- 
proaches to explaining policy support in a 
target group. 


Discussion 


We began by setting forth three theoretical 
approaches to explaining specific support for a 
governmental policy among its target group 
members. The first suggests that support will 
vary with the objective costs and benefits of the 
policy. The other two approaches focus upon 
subjective factors—diffuse attitudes and percep- 
tions of the policy-making process—as de- 
terminants of support. Our analyses leave a 
deep impression of the weakness of the cost- 
benefit approach and the strength of subjective 
factors in explaining both black and white 
parents’ support for school desegregation out- 
puts in their communities. 

The cost-benefit assumption is firmly 
grounded in utility theories of individual be- 
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havior current in political science and eco- 
nomics. Furthermore, policy makers themselves 
appear to believe that the objective demands of 
policies will affect a target group’s reactions 
and try to anticipate “what the market will 
bear” in formulating outputs. In this light, our 
most intriguing finding is a negative one—that 
the objective demands placed upon school 
children by desegregation have, at most, only 
very slight impact on parental support for local 
policies. Busing is the only policy element that 
depresses whites’ support, while only the most 
extreme combination of all three elements 
diminishes blacks’ support. Nevertheless, these 
policy demands pale in causal importance when 
compared to the effects of subjective attitudes 
and perceptions of parents’ acceptance of the 
handling of desegregation in their school 
districts. Our findings underscore Edelman’s 
contention (1960, passim) that the costs and 
benefits of a policy may be more symbolic than 
tangible. 

It is hardly surprising to find that increasing- 
ly favorable attitudes toward the goals of 
school integration generate increasing approval 
of district desegregation policies. However, tar- 
get group support is not simply a function of 
agreement with the general purposes of the 
policy. It is also rooted in parents’ appraisal of 
two political objects. First, our analyses cor- 
roborate recent theory and research indicating 
that a diffuse sense of the legitimacy of 
governmental action in a policy field stimulates 
specific support for related outputs. Second, 


Table 4. Black Respondents: Interaction Effects of Desegregation Plan Applications 


©) 
Independent variables: 
Perceptions of local officials 497 
Legitimacy scale 040 
Perceptions of efficacy 225 
Bused, long distance, and percent 
black enrollment ~.688 
Bused, short distance, and 
percent black enrollment ~.007 
School integration scale 021 
Distance bused 528 
Busing —.033 
Multiple correlation: 
F-atio 27.509 
Standard error of estimate 1.001 
Number of respondents 580 
.527 
R? ; .278 
F-test: 
+p < 001 
*tp <01 


*p<.05 


(beta) {s) F) 
381 047 110.85*** 
204 007 30.934** 
1185 044 26.30*** 
—.335 ‘221 9.73** 
—.057 005 2.51 
056 014 2.33 
158 360 2.15 
—.014 090 13 
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participatory theories of democracy stress the 


value that citizens may attach to their ability to 
make effective contributions to the making of 
policies directly affecting them, and our data 
bear out this assumption. Parents’ beliefs about 
their efficacy in influencing desegregation poli- 
cy making in their districts were a strong 


contributor to their support. Diffuse predisposi- 


tions aside, specific support is unlikely to be 
maximized when the decision-making process is 
widely viewed as insulated from citizen influ- 
ence. 

However, by the most generous interpreta- 
tion, our analyses lend only tenuous confirma- 
tion to the elitist assumption that public 
officials shape the target group’s reactions to 
desegregation policies. There was no convincing 
relationship between parents’ perceptions of 
the president’s position on the integration issue 
and their acceptance of local policies. More- 
over, contrary to much of the topical literature, 
local school officials seem generally unable to 
induce a recalcitrant white public to accept 
desegregation. Whites’ perceptions of district 
officials’ attitudes toward school integration 
often seemed to be simply projections of their 
own views. Once these projection effects were 
taken into account, the perceived position of 
local school officials had only trace effects on 
whites’ support. 

At first glance, blacks’ perceptions of district 
officials’ positions on the integration issue 
appeared to be a strong statistical predictor of 
their policy support, and there was no evidence 
that blacks projected their general enthusiasm 
for school integration upon local officials. 
Nevertheless, some of the data implied that 
blacks’ satisfaction with district policies may be 
a determinant of their perceptions of officials, 
rather than vice versa as the elitist hypothesis 
holds. Therefore, it remains doubtful that 
blacks are any more open to elite influence 
than are whites. 

These conclusions are parallel to Hamilton’s 
finding (1970) that political and social elites 
were unable to arouse mass support for open 
housing measures, and at odds with Mueller’s 
finding (1973, pp. 69—73, 123) that the mass 
public normally has played a follower role 
vis-d-vis the president on foreign policy issues. 
Thus, elite influence may vary according to the 
issue. School desegregation, like open housing, 
directly affects the everyday lives of target 
group members and engages long-standing atti- 
tudinal commitments concerning race relations. 
Given these conditions, the individual probably 
has a sufficient personal framework for assess- 
ing policies without resorting to cues from 
elites. On the other hand, when issue objects 
are more remote (e.g., foreign policy) or when 
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fundamental values are not threatened, the 
assumption of elite influence may yet hold 
true. 

Black and white respondents have been 
analyzed separately because it was initially 
supposed that the sources of support might be 
different for the two groups. However, this 
does not appear to be so. Some seeming 
differences between blacks and whites were 
almost surely due to technical difficulties in 
measuring black parents’ attitudes (i.e., the lack 
of a valid scale of blacks’ stereotypes of whites 
and the attenuation of blacks’ scores on the 
school integration scale). Hence, policy makers 
probably face much the same kinds of problems 
in stimulating support for desegregation in both 
racial groups. 

It is hard to be optimistic about the pros- 
pects for improving whites’ views of desegrega- 
tion policies, at least in the short run. For our 
analyses portray a target group whose policy 
support is largely rooted in fundamental atti- 
tudes which probably change slowly. There is 
virtually no evidence in these data that district 
officials can increase support either by minimiz- 
ing the objective costs of desegregation to 
parents or by presenting a united front in favor 
of school integration. Only an “‘interactive’”’ 
leadership strategy appears to hold much 
promise—i.e., one that facilitates citizen contri- 
butions to district policy making, that accom- 
modates citizens’ wants to realistic policy al- 
ternatives, and that reduces the social distance 
between target group members and policy 
makers. The data imply that strategies of this 
nature might generate a somewhat broader 
acceptance of local desegregation outputs. 
Their costs may be far less than the costs of 
continued public nonsupport, the ramifications 
of which were suggested in the beginning of this 
study. 
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Analyzing Diffusion and Contagion Effects: 
The Urban Disorders of the 1960s* 


Manus I. MIDLARSKY 


University of Colorado, Boulder 


This study concerns the analysis of diffusion and contagion processes using a lognormal model 
of overdispersion phenomena, The urban disorders of the past decade are examined and two 
processes are found to exist in the 1966—67 period. One is a classic diffusion effect in which 
disorders are precipitated by events which are independent of each other, but lead to outcomes 
such as numbers of arrests which are proportional to previous disorders. The second process is a 
contagious one in which disturbances occur as a consequence of smaller cities imitating the 
behavior of large ones experiencing a disorder. It wes found that the explanatory power of the 
interaction effect between police and black city residents tended to increase as city size increased. 
Concomitantly, the effects of environmental variables tended to decrease in explanatory power as 


city size decreased, 


Recently, there has been a renewed interest 
in the diffusion of social phenomena. Policy 
innovations in the areas of health, professional 
licensing, conservation of energy, and civil 
rights all have received extended treatments in 
the context of the American states, while 
additional processes such as social security 
adoptions and political instability have been 
examined cross-nationally. In these studies, the 
diffusion process typically has been analyzed 
by means of a hierarchical framework. It was 
found, for example, that larger and wealthier 
states tended to adopt innovative social pro- 
grams more quickly than smaller states (Walker, 
1969). Cross-nationally, the adoption of social 
security programs was found to depend on a 
hierarchy of modernization (Collier and Mes- 
sick, 1975), as the diffusion of instability in 
Latin America depended on the hierarchical 
diplomatic status of a country (Midlarsky, 
1970; Li and Thompson, 1975). Galton’s prob- 
lem as a related issue concerning the statistical 
independence of units for inferential purposes, 
also has received recent attention (Gillespie, 
1970; Naroll, 1973; Ross and Homer, 1976).! 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the Fourteenth North American Conference of the 
Peace Science Society (International), Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1976. Support for this study was provided 
by a grant of the National Science Foundation, 
GS-40319. The research assistance of Stafford T. 
Thomas and Fumihiko Yoshida is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The Richardson Institute for Conflict and 
Peace Research, London, England, graciously provided 
research support during the past academic year. 


1Much of the literature on diffusion, excluding 


political science, is referenced in Rogers and Shoe-. 


A major exception to this pattern of findings 
has been the statistical analysis by sociologists 
of the urban disorders of the 1960s.2 Several 
analyses of these disorders (Spilerman,; 1970, 
1971, 1972) found no appreciable diffusion or 
contagion effect, and found the only variable 
that was significantly related to the occurrence 
of the disorders to be the size of the urban 
black population.? Although the size of the 
police force and total urban population also 
were found to be related to the frequency of 
the disturbances (Morgan and Clark, 1973), 
more recently, the size of the black population 
once again was stated to be the primary 
substantive variable of importance (Danzger, 
1975). Further, none of these studies employed 
a theory of diffusion or even a simple model of 
the diffusion process. 


maker (1971). Many of these works refer to hier- 


archical diffusion processes in fields as diverse as 
fluoridation and electronic technology. 


2Political science studies which have focused on 
urban unrest include those by Lipsky (1968), Eisinger 
(1973), and Lupsha (1969), largely from the per- 
spective of collective protest, or theories of collective 
violence. Sears and McConahay (1973) are more 
directly concerned with the violence itself, especially 
that associated with the Watts riot of 1965. 


3 Although Spilerman (1970) found some modest 
evidence for geographical contagion, he largely re- 
jected that possibility, and subsequently (Spilerman, 
1972) reinforced that rejection rather strongly. Mazur 
(1972) in a comment on Spilerman’s work essentially 
disputed the substance of Spilerman’s findings on 
contagion. 
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This conclusion that a diffusion effect was 
absent is unsatisfactory (1) because of the lack 
of the use of a testable theoretical framework 
for the explanation of a diffusion process, and 
(2) because the absence of a diffusion effect in 
no way explains the steady increase in the 
number of disorders between 1965 and 1968. 
Another problem associated with previous anal- 
yses is the lack of any indication of change in 
the frequency of the disorders..The absence of 
longitudinal analyses in statistical studies of 
disorder frequency is a serious shortcoming. 

Given this state of affairs, it seems advisable 
to approach the analysis using a different 
analytical perspective and data base. Spilerman 
initially analyzed the disorders of this period by 
means of the negative binomial distribution 
primarily because of its empirical use as a 
descriptor of over-dispersion pnenomena.? In 
this discussion, we will use a model of propor- 
tionate effect and later a hierarchical status 
effect to analyze the disorder data. Rather than 
cover the entire period, 1961—68, as did 
Spilerman, we will analyze a more restricted 
1966—67 period, using a data base which is not 
subject to the criticism of the over-reporting of 





Note that the preceding analyses by Spilerman 
concern the frequency of disorders, which, of course, 
is the subject of the present treatment. Later, in a 
study of disorder severity, Spilerman (1976) did imply 
the possibility of a contagion effect but did not 
systematically develop this idea. As in his earlier 
studies of disorder frequency, he finds the size of the 
black population once again to be the only structural 
characteristic of cities to be significantly related to an 
important property of the disorders. 


4Spilerman (1970) confirmed the nonapplicability 
of the Poisson for the period 1961—1968, as did 
Lieberson and Silverman (1965) for the 1913—1963 
period, and at the same time he found a good fit 
between the negative bionomial distribution as a 
measure of overdispersion and the disorder data. 
Either diffusian processes (including reinforcement) or 
heterogeneity of the cases studied can lead to the 
applicability of this distribution (Feller, 1943). He 
then rejected diffusion or geographic contagion as an 
explanation for this finding, and opted for hetero- 
geneity of urban black population size as the preferred 
explanation for the applicability of the negative 
binomial. ~ 

Other works which have employed related distribu- 
tions such as the Poisson, include McGowan and Rood 
(1975), Job (1976) and Siverson and Duncan (1976). 
Among the earliest treatments of contagion are those 
by Feller (1943) and Newbold (1927), while S-shaped 
treatments of diffusion phenomena are found in, 
among others, Kuznets (1930), Coleman et al. (1957) 
and Gary (1973). 
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conflict events.5 

.A major purpose of this study, however, is 
not simply to reanalyze the disorder data of the 
1960s. It is also to introduce a method of 
analyzing diffusion phenomena that has been 
telatively common in the biological sciences 
and in economics. In particular, we will use the 
lognormal distribution as a means of analyzing 
overdispersion phenomena that have resulted 
from diffusion processes. As will be seen, a 
major differentiation will emerge between what 
may be reasonably called a diffusion effect and 
a more intense variant of the same type, 
contagious processes. Further, we will develop a 
hierarchical model in which the diffusion of 
behaviors of a certain type occurs in large 
prototype cities, but not in smaller ones which 
are subject to contagious phenomena. 


The Lognormal Distribution 


The lognormal distribution generally has 
been used as a distribution model of growth 
and comminution processes. Both the growth 
of personal income or of gross national product 
have been described by the lognormal distribu- 
tion, and the rendering of particles into ever 
smaller particle sizes also has been described by 
this distribution (Aitchison and Brown, 1957;. 
Cramér, 1946). More directly, the lognormal 
distribution is the solution to a particular 
variant of the basic Kolmogorov diffusion 
equation that has been applied to the stochastic 
growth of national economies (Tintner and 
Sengupta, 1972; Bharucha-Reid, 1960). It is 
also the distribution with the highest degree of 
skewness and leptokursis of the frequency 
distributions normally considered and therefore 
is most capable of modeling extreme over- 


5The source is Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders 
(1967) and includes only cities which experienced one 
or more disorders. This is precisely the condition 
under which Danzger (1975) found a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the effect of over-reporting by the wire services 
(AP/UPI) on the data (from 28 percent to 7 percent of 
the controlled variance). Thus the data source auto- 
matically controls for the single largest contaminant of 
the disorder data found thus far. It should be noted 
that multiple disorder cities may behave differently 
from those experiencing single disorders because the 
processes of reinforcement would be applicable here. 
However, the relatively few multiple disorder cities are 
large ones (e.g., New York, Chicago) and as will be 
seen, the major contagious processes take place be- 
tween large and small cities, thus obviating the 
reinforcement process. This source has exhibited some 
considerable systematic variation of the data in prior 
studies of the disorders. See, for example, Wanderer 
(1969). 
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dispersion phenomena (Anscombe, 1950; Cas- 
sie, 1962).6 : 

_ An underlying basis of the applicability of 
the lognormal distribution is a proportionate 
effect diffusion process. A particular phenome- 
non such as a series of disorders expands over 
time via a mechanism in which each additional 
disorder increment is proportional to the exist- 
ing size of the process. Precipitating events 
occur at random, independently of each other 
in separate cities, but the response in each case 
(a disorder) is some random proportion of the 
set of preceding responses (prior disorders). 
Examples of such mutually independent pre- 
cipitating factors occurring in separate cities, 
given in fact in the data source, are the police 
shooting of a black male fleeing after an arrest, 
or a fight between black and white youths, 
which led to police involvement.? 

We can let {u;} be the set of mutually 
independent random precipitating factors, and 
{xi} be the set of disorder responses in the 
form of number of arrests. All of the disorders 
are characterized by some nonzero value of 
arrests, while many of the disorders incurred 
zero or at least very small values of the number 
of killed or injured as another possible descrip- 
tor of the disturbances. Thus, the variation 
among the disorders is maximized by the choice 
of the variable, number of arrests. By the 
reasoning concerning the proportionate effect 
response, the incremental change x; ~ xj 


SAnscombe (1950) has ranked a series of overdis- 
persion models based on increasing skewness and tail 
length, and the lognormal had the greatest degree of 
skewness and leptokursis of the frequency distribu- 
tions normally considered. Some distributions’ which 
are more highly skewed and leptokurtic than the 
lognormal are, however, highly intractable in their 
application. Certain distributions such as the Pareto 
Type II (or Pearson Type XI) are J-shaped and some 
do not even have a mean. The lognormal distribution, 
of course, has all moments existing, but the distribu- 
tion with density 


1 
fix) = ooi FETT OPO 
e 


has varying numbers of moments depending on the 
value of q. I am grateful to Professor David Bartholo- 
mew of the London Schoo! of Economics for suggest- 
ing this particular distribution form in a personal 
communication. For a treatment of relatively uncom- 
mon distributions such as the Pearson Types VIH to 
XII see Elderton and Johnson (1969, pp. 45, 85—97). 
The relationship between the Pareto Type H and the 
more general Pearson Type VI is found in Johnson and 
Kotz (1970, p. 234). 


TSee Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders (1967). 
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should be some random proportion of the 
existing value, Xj 1, Or 

Xi = Xjmg = MiXimg F 1,2,...,0. (1) 
Equation (1) states that the change in the 
number of arrests as the result of an additional 
disorder is proportional to the size of this 
variable at the time the disorder occurred. It 
can be shown® that equation (1) leads directly 
to the fundamental equation underlying the 
lognormal distribution, 


(2) 
By the additive form of the central limit 
theorem, log x, is normally distributed in the 


limit and, as a result, x, is lognormally distrib- 
uted according to the equation 


l exp | (osx — my l 
xoV2n Go i 


x>0 


log xn = 10g Xo + Hy tig +... + Hn- 


fix) = 





(3) 


where m is the mean of the logarithm of x and 
o is the standard deviation of that variable. 

A test of the applicability of the lognormal 
distribution is found in Table 1 for 1966—67. 
We use a table to illustrate the actual process of 
applying this distribution, but figures will be 
employed subsequently for ease of presenta- 
tion. The variable x; is the number of arrests in 
each of the disorders, and we choose the 


logarithm to the base 2 for convenience to 
allow for the counting of the number of 
disorders in each of the arrest categories 22 
(4—7), 23(8-15), ..., there being no distur- 
bances in the data source with fewer than four 
arrests.? 


SAssuming approximately that the distances xi ~ 
Xj—y are very small in equation (1), dividing by xi—1, 
summing and then integrating yields equation (2), as 
in Aitchison and Brown (1957, pp. 22—23). It should 
be noted here that the MH; are independent random 
variables (unitless as can be seen in equation [1]), and 
so would assume different values in different settings 
depending on the circumstances at hand. 


?For convenience and clarity of presentation, the 
beginning point of each range of arrests is chosen as 
the basis for representing the logarithmic value (e.g., 
for the 8—15 category, log(2)> = 3), rather than the 
midpoint. This, of course, does not change any of the 
conclusions, since all of the categories are similarly 
affected. 
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The parameters m and g? were estimated by 
the equations 


n 
È logzx; (4) 
m i=l 
n 
and 
n 
È (logzx;-m)? (5) 
g? = f=] 


n-i 


where the variable log. x; is now assumed to be 
normally distributed, from equations (2) and 
(3), and the usual table of areas under the 
normal curve was used to calculate the theoreti- 
cal values shown in Table 1. A reading of the 
theoretical values suggests that the fit is not 
particularly good, with the observed values 
demonstrating a considerable degree of positive 
skewness. Observed values in the lower portion 
of the disorder data are underrepresented theo- 
retically, while those in the upper portion are 
‘overrepresented. It is not likely that the x? 
goodness of fit statistic occurred by chance, 
given its low probability value, which also 
suggests the lack of direct applicability of this 
distribution. 19 i 


10 Adjacent categories are combined under condi- 
tions where one category has an expected value less 
than 1.5. This value is suggested in Gibbons (1971, p. 
72). The number of degrees of freedom is equal to 


k-3 where k is the number of categories and one. 


degree of freedom is subtracted for each of the three 
restrictions on the theoretical distribution, namely, 
that it have the same mean, variance, and total number 
of cases as the observed distribution. 
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It is now evident that the distribution which 
represents the greatest degree of overdispersion 
still is not capable of representing directly the 
disorder properties of this period. The degree of 
overdispersion is greater than the lognormal 
distribution can represent and, as noted earlier, 
this is the distribution with the greatest degree 
of skewness and leptokursis of any of the 
frequency distributions normally considered. 
Thus, it is uniquely suited to provide a mathe- 
matical representation of extreme over- 
dispersion, and yet cannot do so. 

There are at least two possible reasons for 
this outcome; either (1) the lognormal is simply 
the wrong model for the representation of the 
disorders and they are so hopelessly over- 
dispersed that there is no possibility of mathe- 
matically describing them with any degree of 


- parsimony and simple structure, or (2) there are 


at least two processes at work here such that 
their combination renders any single description 
ineffective. Note that the fit of the lognormal 
distribution in Table 1 is not entirely askew and 
this suggests further exploration of the second 
possibility, namely the two-process hypothesis. 
In order to continue this line of inquiry, I will 
now turn to a longitudinal analysis of the dis- 
orders in the years 1966—67. 


A Longitudinal Analysis 


In order to assess the patterns of the 
disorders over time, we require some method of 
presenting them in a longitudinal analysis. If 
the disorders occur in a random sequence, then 
the sum of characteristics of the disorders, such 
as arrests, should approximate a straight line. 
Using either a logarithmic or a linear presenta- 
tion, this can be seen in the following manner, 


Table 1. Observed and Lognormaily Predicted Distributions of the Number of Arrests, 1966—67 


25 (32-63) 

26 (64-127) 
27 (128-255) 
28 (256-511) 
2? (512-1023) 
210 (1024—2047) 
211 (2048-4095) 


Log x 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
H 
212 (4096-8191) 12 


Expected Frequency 
of Disorders 
(m = 5.3646, 
o= 1.8360) 


4 3.19 
9 6.31 
19 12.46 
21 18.49 
20.55 
17.10 
10.65 
4.97 
1.733% 
AS 
10 


96.00 
x? = 14.319, df= 6,.02< p< .05 


Observed Frequency 
of Disorders 


8The last three categories are combined for the chi-square test. 
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the logarithmic mode being used here for 
convenience in illustrating the process. A linear 
representation would lack the smoothing effect 
of the logarithmic values. As before, let the x; 
be the number of arrests and the u; be the 
random precipitating incidents. Now let 


xy = kyePi xg =kze2,..., In 


=k,ehn, (6) 


where k; is a constant of proportionality ~ 


between arrests and the exponential function. 
In this fashion, each of the equations expresses 
a logarithmic reistionship between the variant 
and precipitating agent, i.e., 
log xy = ky’ + My, log xg = ky’ + Ug, ss es 
log Xn = Ky’ + Hn- 


Multiplying each of the equations (6) by the 
other yields 


XyXQ 00. Xn = kika se. kget tE ttin, 
i (7) 


Taking logarithms of both sides of equation (7) 
gives 
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log (X1 X2- <. Xn) = K'(My tuz t.ont HUn), 


of, 


Ë tog =K Gy tin t.-.tind 8) 
i= 

If the precipitating incidents occur in time 
sequence such that x, occurs later than u,_4, 
.«-, then the yw; are timeordered, and it 
follows directly from equation (8) that 


n 

E logx= kt, (9) 
1 

or the summation of the logarithms of the 
arrests is proportional to time. The cumulative 
logarithms of the number of arrests for 1966 
are plotted versus time in Figure 1 (dotted line 
portion).!! It approximates a straight line, as 
suggested by equation (9). 

Now, this process can be examined for the 
year 1967. If the same process applied in 1967 
as it did in 1966, then the same straight line 
should appear. Figure 2 plots the cumulative 
logarithms of the number of arrests for 1967; 
the pattern overall is markedly different. The 
first portion of the curve between April 1 and 
July 12, and the latter between August 8 and 
September 7, are approximately the same in 
form and, in fact, are quite similar to the curve 
for 1966 in Figure 1. As the result of dif- 
ferences in scale, this similarity cannot be seen 
directly from Figure 2, but an expanded version 
from June 3 to July 9 appears in the upper 
left-hand portion of Figure 1 for purposes of 
comparison. The average number of incidents 
for this 1967 period (.25 disorders per day) is 
virtually identical to that obtained for 1966 
(.21 disorders per day). However, the mid-por- 
tion of the 1967 plot, roughly from July 14 to 
August 3, shows a very rapid increase, with an 
average equal to 2.75 disorders per day. This is 
a substantial departure from the previous pat- 
tern. 

The similarity between the first and the last 
portions of Figure 2 and the pattern shown for 
1966 in Figure 1 suggests that these are one and 


liThe logarithm to the base 10 is used here for 
convenience, given the ready availability of such values 
carried out to large decimal places, although of course 
any logarithmic base (6 >1) would give the same plot 
of relative time spacing of the disorders. In addition, 
in order to allow for the possibility of diffusion 
effects, a disorder had to occur within a two-week 
period of other disorders in order to be included in the 
plot. As a result, a total of four disorders, two at the 
beginning of the disorder period and two at the end, 
were excluded from the 1966 plot. All of the 1967 
disorders recorded in the source met this criterion. 
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the same process. On the other hand, the time 
period in the center portion of Figure 2, and 
which shows the rapidly accelerating increase, 
appears to be a different process. These may, in 
fact, be the two separate processes which 
contributed to the overall nonapplicability of 
the lognormal distribution in Table 1. 

Treating now the similar processes of 1966 
and the first and last portions (parts A and D) 
of 1967 together, Figure 3 shows the frequency 
distribution of the arrests corresponding to 
these disorders. The fit is a good one visually, 
and the x? goodness of fit value now has a 
much higher probability of occurring by 
chance. There is still some overrepresentation in 
the observed data for the smaller categories, but 
not nearly as severe as in Table 1 which 
represents the entire period. 
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Figure 4 shows the observed and lognormally 
predicted values for the arrests in the period 
July 14 through August 3 (sections B and C) of 
Figure 2. The fit is much worse, as would be 
expected given that this period was absent from 
the analysis leading to Figure 3, and a better fit 
of the lognormal distribution was obtained in 
that instance. Here, the overrepresentation is 
apparent in the lower values, with the higher 
values of arrest categories having a very low 
representation in the disorder data. There is a 
clustering of arrests in the categories 4—6 in 
Figure 4, a factor which is largely absent from 
Figure 3 in which the theoretical contours of 
the lognormal distribution generally follow the 
observed data. The period demarcated by sec% 
tion C alone, also deviates from lognormality to 
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a similar extent.12 The number of cases in 
section B is too small to test alone. 


The difference between the linear and curvi- 

~ linear periods in Figure 2 probably resides in 
the mutual independence of the y;. In equation 
(2), the pj were assumed independent from 


each other. That is, each precipitating incident 
leading to a disorder, such as an encounter 
between black residents and the police or 
shopkeepers on the street in the local com- 
munity, is independent of all of the others. This 
is a diffusion process in which each incident 
results in a consequence similar to other disor- 
ders, but each of them began independently of 
the other. The applicability of the lognormal 
distribution to 1966 and the first and last 
portions of 1967 suggests that the assumption 
of statistical independence was met for these 


12The chi-square value for the C period alone is X? 
= 11.132, df = 6, .05 <p <.10. 
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time periods. However, the lesser applicability 
of this model to the intervening period in 1967 
(in particular, the clustering effect shown in 
Figure 4), indicates that this assumption was 
violated, and that a different process operated 
here.13 This latter period may be termed 


130ther than the hierarchical contagion effect, the 
only other possible source of difference between the 
applicability of this distribution for the two time 
periods is some change in the pattern of arrests by the 
police in the mid-portion of the 1967 disorder period. 
However, one would have no reason to expect such 
change, especially in light of the absence of a 
contagion effect in 1966 when the Newark and 
Detroit disorders were absent, and the fact that the 
disorder frequency leveled off to its prior state in 
1967 when these large-scale disorders terminated. In _ 
addition, of course, there is the added frequency of. 
disorders especially in smaller cities during this con- 
tagion period (a tenfold increase) which cannot be 
explained by same change in arrest patterns by the 
police. 


OBSERVED 


THEORETICAL 


5.5349, 0 = 1.8172 
=5.576, df=5, 0.30< p< 0.50 


9 10 


Figure 3 
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contagious, in which separate incidents are not 
required to spark a disturbance, but a common 
process may have operated to generate the 
disorders. 


A Theory of Hierarchical Effect 


Substantively, this period of rapid increase is 
virtually identical with the Newark and Detroit 
disorders of 1967. The Newark disorder lasted 
from July 12 through July 16, and tke Detroit 
disturbance began on July 23 and ended on 
July 31. Figure 2 indicates that the rapidly 
increasing sections B and C begin on July 14, 
and end on August 3. Because arrests are shown 
on Figure 2 for the midpoint of the duration of 
each disorder, those reported for July 14 began 
during the Newark disorder, or immediately 
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after its onset.!4 Thus, the disturbances within 
the period of more rapid increase are associ- 
ated, at least temporally, with the occurrence 
of two other disorders of some size and 
duration. 

Note that the Newark disorder, which was 
considerably less severe than Detroit’s (1462 
arrests versus 7231, respectively), is temporally 
associated with a smaller increase in the begin- 
ning curvature portion (section B), but that the 
Detroit disorder is associated with a more rapid 
increase (section C). The simultaneous oc- 


14There is a data point just prior to July 14 but 
that is the result of taking the midpoint of the 
duration for a previous disorder. The last section (D) is 
taken from August 8 because certain disorders from 
the previous contagion period did not end until that 
time. 


OBSERVED 


THEORETICAL 


m=5.2264, 7 =1.8568 
x? =12.381, dt =6, 0.05 < p <0.10 
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currence of these events in itself, of course, 
does not directly imply causation of any kind. 
However, within the context of a theory of 
contagion, such simultaneity may have consid- 
erable significance and, in fact, may be subject 
to empirical test. 

In prior studies of contagion phenomena, 
the process of adoption generally was found to 
conform to a hierarchical pattern. The pattern 
of adopting innovations in the American states, 
the adoption of social security policy by 
nation-states (Collier and Messick, 1975), or the 
patterning of military coups in Latin America 
all tend to follow a hierarchy of either wealth, 
modernization, or diplomatic status. For exam- 
ple, if either Argentina or Brazil as a prototype 
country with high diplomatic status were to 
experience a coup, then the probability of 
another Latin American country experiencing a 
coup within a one-year period is significantly 
greater than if a country such as Nicaragua or 
Ecuador with lower status serves as a prototype 
for instability (Midlarsky, 1970).!5 This hier- 
archical principle has appeared in a fairly wide 
variety of contexts. 

These patterns in prior findings suggest that 
something in the nature of a hierarchical 
process may have operated during the period of 

- the Newark and Detroit disorders, July 12—31, 
1967. Both Newark and Detroit are large, 
visible cities, and the city of Detroit especially 
would tend to be a prototype for other, 
generally smaller cities. The Detroit disorder 
also is associated temporally with the largest 
increase in the number of disorders. In a city 
having the fifth largest population among 
American cities and a large, visible black popu- 
lation, a lengthy and intense disorder might 
induce contagious. effects in other cities. The 
violence may have rapidly diffused from the 
larger cities (in this case one of the largest) to 
the smaller ones, following a hierarchical mod- 
el. 

To test the hypothesis of a hierarchical 
contagion effect from a large city, we tabulated 
the number of disorders by city population size 
for this category. This was done separately (1) 
for July 14-August 3 (sections B and C of 
Figure 2), and then (2) for the combined period 
April 1 to July 12 and August 8 to September 7 
(sections A and D of Figure 2). The latter two 
periods occurred, respectively, before and after 


154 comparison between the diffusion explanation 
of instability in Latin America and domestic factors 
such as industrialization, communication, education, 
and transportation is found in Midlarsky (1975). 
These variables did not have an impact of any size or 
significance on the occurrence of Latin American 
coups. 
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the period of maximum contagion (sections B 
and C), and the similarity in slope and ap- 
proximation to a straight line suggests that a 
similar process occurred here, in fact, one 
similar to that found in 1966 (see Figure 1). 

Inspection of the disorder data suggested 
that cities below some moderate black popula- 
tion size were overrepresented in the disorders 
of July 14-August 3, in comparison with the 
preceding and subsequent periods. The cutoff 
appeared to center at the 40,000 nonwhite 
population value, and we counted the number 
of disorders separately for those cities ebove 
and below the 40,000 cutoff for the two 
separate periods. These data are summarized in 
Table 2. Is the proportion of smaller cities 
greater in the contagion period than in the 
noncontagion period as suggested by theory? A 
chi-square test of significance yields a value of 
x2=18.226, which is significant at p < .001 (df 
= 1). Thus, the contagion period demonstrates 
the hierarchical effect of an increased fre- 
quency of disorders in smaller cities when a 
larger, more visible prototype is experiencing 
that same phenomenon. The effect is a strong 
one, as suggested by the magnitude of the 
chi-square statistic. 

To investigate the relative peakedness or 
flatness of chi-square values in the neighbor- 
hood of the 40,000 cutoff, we examined both 
30,000 and 50,000 values. For the 30,000 
population cutoff, a value of x? = 15.229 (df = 
1, p<-.001) was calculated, while the 50,000 
figure gave a chi-square value of x? = 14.319 
(df = 1, p < .001). Successive population 
cutoffs, both smaller and larger than the 30,000 
and 50,000 values, provided decreasing values 
of chi-square. As a result, the 40,000 value 
provides maximum differentiation, but the 
maximum is fairly flat and extends in the range 
of 30,000 to 50,000 persons. This would 
accord with the expectation that the distinction 
between large and small city behavior, or the 
onset of contagion effects, is not a discrete 
process with threshold values, but rather is one 
in which there is a continuous increase in the 
propensity for modeling behavior of large cities 
by smaller ones as the size of the city decreases, 


An Interaction Effect. The interaction between 
police and black city residents was very likely 
the precipitating agent for the onset of disor- 
ders in large cities but not in smaller ones 
subject to a contagion effect. Morgan and Clark 
(1973) argued that the sizable correlation they 
found between total city population size and 
disorder frequency was a consequence of the 
interaction between police and black city resi- 
dents. However, they did not differentiate 
among city sizes in their analyses. More direct 
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Table 2. Frequency of Disorders 
by Nonwhite Population Size 
during Contagion and Noncontagion Periods 


Cities under Cities over 
40,000 40,000 


Nonwhite | Nonwhite 
Contagion 
(uly 14—August 3) 42 jl 
Noncontagion 
(April 1 —July 12 plus 
August 8—September 7) ő 16 


X? =18.226,df=1, p< .001. 


evidence for a size effect is found in the 
differential effects of city size upon disorder 
frequency in which the larger the city, the 
greater the degree of association between police 
force size and disorder frequency (Midlarsky, 
forthcoming 1978).1© One can infer from this 
that the interaction between police and black 
residents in large cities led to the relatively high 
degree of variation of total city population size 
with disorder frequency. The interaction oppor- 
tunity simply will be greater in larger cities. On 
the other hand, residents of smaller cities 
exposed via the communications media to an 
ongoing major disorder such as Newark or 
Detroit would not require a separate precipitat- 
ing incident. 

In order to test directly the hypothesis of an 
interaction effect in large cities, we constructed 
the interactive variable “police force size mul- 
tiplied by size of the black population,” and 
found a value of r = .78 (N = 16, p < .001) 
between this variable and disarder frequency in 
cities having a black population over 70,000.17 
This same value was found for cities having over 
100,000 black population, and exceeded the 
correlations for all other size variables. Further, 
in a step-wise multiple regression analysis in- 


16Morgan and Clark (1973) found a correlation of 
r = 59 between total population size and disorder 
frequency and in addition found that the variation of 
this variable with disorder frequency was due almost 
entirely to size of the police force and black popula- 
tion size, thus implying the interaction effect between 
the two variables. 1 found (Midlarsky, forthcoming 
1978) that for cities over 70,000 black population 
size, police force size was equal to total population 
size in explanatory power (r = .77) and substantially 
greater than either black population for this city size 
or police force size for smaller cities. 


17 Values for nonwhite population and total popu- 
lation size are found in the 1960 census values for 
cities over 50,000 total population size, while the 
police force values are taken from The Municipal 
Yearbook (1967). 
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cluding this vaziable and the variables, size of 
the total population, size of the black popula- 
tion, and size of the police force, no significant 
variance was added to the equation beyond the 
first variable included, namely, the interactive 
effect. 

Note that this is the first direct specification 
of an interaction between police and black city 
residents, the Morgan and Clark results having 
been inferred from total city population values. 


This interaction effect was much less for 
smaller cities below 30,000 nonwhite popula- 
tion (q = .17, N = 35) with the largest 
correlation with disorder frequency being r = 
.20 for black population size. It would be 
expected that an endogenous variable would be 
somewhat more effective in explaining a con- 
tagion process in smaller cities, although we 
found neither this nor any other variable 
statistically significant, suggesting that a con- 
tagious process is much less reliant on specific 
causal patterns of association. Neither the 
additional presence of the police nor a larger 


- black population size should significantly add 


to the disorder probability when that probabili- 
ty is dependent on a rapid contagious process. 
Simply the presence of an identifying popula- 
tion of some minimal size plus the behavior of 
the model in the larger city should be sufficient 
for the contagion effect to take hold. 


Conclusion 


The use of the lognormal model has resulted 
in a distinction between two types of diffusion 
processes. One is the diffusion of disorders in 
which each precipitating incident in the form of . 
an interaction between police and black city 
residents in large cities is independent of others, 
but results in a similar outcome proportionate 
to previous disorders. Here the lognormal distri- 
bution is clearly applicable, and was found to 
apply to several intervals in this time period. 
The second process consists of the dependence 
of small cities upon the behavior of large ones, 
and the accelerated occurrence of disorders in 
small cities when larger ones are experiencing 
disturbances. This form of direct contagion is 
hierarchical and was found to operate in the 
period coterminous with the Newark and De- 
troit disorders. The approximate value of 
40,000 black population size differentiates be- 
tween behaviors in the two city size categories. 

In portions of this study, the term diffusion 
has been used interchangeably with contagion, 
or indeed has been used as the generic category 
for the spread of certain behaviors as has been 
done in prior analyses. Given the findings of 
this study, it is appropriate now to explicitly 
differentiate between the two phenomena, 
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Since. the assumption of independence is 
originally incorporated in the Kolmogorov dif- 
fusion equation from which the lognormal 
distribution is derived, we should properiy 
maintain continuity with this tradition. Thus, 
diffusion can be defined as the spread of a 
particular type of behavior through time and 
space as the result of the cumulative impact of 
a set of statistically independent events. The 
modal response to the independent precipitat- 
ing events may be the same (a disorder), but the 
individual initiations are mutually independent. 
Contagion as the direct modeling process, on 
the other hand, can be defined as the spread of 
a particular type of behavior through time and 
space as the result of a prototype or model 
performing the behavior and either facilitating 
that behavior in the observer or reducing the 
observer’s inhibitions against performing that 
same behavior.!8 Clearly, the second process is 
more susceptible to social-psychological in- 
vestigation of modeling behavior than is the 
former which relies on sui generis processes 
which cumulate over time. On the other hand, 
whether these distinctions will continue to have 
theoretical and empirical utility can only be 
answered by future research. 

This study demonstrates the need for theory 
and model construction in the analysis of 
diffusion and contagion phenomena. Spilerman 
(1970, 1971) simply used the negative binomial 
as an empirical measure of overdispersion (com- 
pared to the randomness implied by the Pois- 
son), and also used empirical curve-fitting tech- 
niques to fit black population size to an 
S-shaped function in relation to the disorders. 
The lognormal distribution as a statistical mod- 
el, on the other hand, emerges out of propor- 
tionate effect theory and the hierarchical con- 
tagion hypothesis was confirmed by the data, 
Spilerman having investigated only a geographic 
contagion and rejecting that alternative. The 
hierarchical contagion effect is a strong one, as 
shown in Table 2 and its associated chi-square 
value. The increase in the number of disorders 
per unit time (a tenfold increase) when the 


18For a review of the several meanings of con- 
tagion, imitation and related concepts, see Wheeler 
(1968). It is possible that during the contagion period 
the modeling effect occurs as the result of a perceptual 
transformation of certain routine events such as the 
arrest of a black person by a white police officer. This 
event then becomes the basis for a disorder. In this 
instance, of course, any such event would serve the 
same purpose because of the predisposition of the 
population, and so this circumstance is functionally 
equivalent to the lack of any unique precipitating 
event. 
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larger disturbances are ongoing is another 
strong manifestation of this process. 7 

This research emphasizes the importance of 
longitudinal analyses along the lines of Figures 
1 and 2. Without such analyses, we would not 
have noted the increased frequency of disorders 
in mid-1967, and might have overlooked the 
entire hierarchical mechanism emanating from 
prototype behavior in larger cities to smaller 
ones. This apparently is what happened in 
Spilerman’s cross-sectional analysis of the dis- 
turbances. Disorders occurring in 1961 and 
1962 were aggregated together with disorders 
which took place in 1966 and 1967 without 
tegard for the processes which occurred over 
time and which gave very different properties 
to the later disorders, especially those occurring 
in smaller cities. 

In assessing the implications of these results 
for the decade of the 1970s, we should bear in 
mind that the climate today in large cities is 
different from that of a decade ago. Blacks now 
have a somewhat greater share of political 
offices in the urban setting, and also have come 
to occupy a somewhat larger proportion of 
police jobs. Thus, the authority structure may 
seem less alien and the police a less abrasive 
force both as individuals and as representatives 
of the existing authority structure. However, if 
such gains in political access commensurate 
with numerical proportions of urban popula- 
tions do not continue, then the environment 
could once again become more alien and 
abrasive than it is today, with possibilities for 
new diffusion and contagion processes along 
the lines of the past decade. 

A quite specific implication of this study 
concerns the form and time dimensions of 
diffusion and contagion processes. Initially, the 
disorders would likely follow a diffusion pro- 
cess caused by some interaction between a 
minority population and elements of its en- 
vironment. The transition to a contagious pro- 
cess would be slow as is shown in Figure 2 
where the transition from period A through B 
to C in fact takes several weeks.!9 In addition, 
a salient event such as a lengthy disorder in a 


19Two additional features of the analysis concern 
the timing of the disorders. First, as seen in Figure 2, 
the transition from the diffusion to the contagion 
process is rather slow (from A to B and C), but later 
the contagion period (from C to D) ends somewhat 
abruptly. The initial sluggishness of the process may 
be due to certain inhibitory mechanisms as the result 
of socialization to nonviolent norms which may 
prevent individuals from rapidly participating in a 
disorder. However, once the modeling effect is re- 
moved at the termination of the two major disorders, 
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large visible city like Newark or Detroit, would 
be required. Thus, the infrequent summer 
disorders which have occurred periodically in 
cities during the 1970s are not likely in 
themselves to result in a major contagious 
process. However, if there were to be an 
extended disturbance in a large, visible city 
then it could result in the fairly widespread 
contagion of disorders throughout the country. 
One way of minimizing the probability of such 
processes occurring is to minimize the possibili- 
ty of precipitating events leading to disorders in 
large cities. The role of the police or other 
representatives of authority structures in large 
cities then is essential and requires minority 
representation both at the individual level of 
the police officer or shopkeeper, and at the 
higher levels of political authority structures. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am afraid I am among those who have in 
recent years found the APSR to become de- 
pressingly unreadable, as arcane notations re- 
place expository English and political insight 
yields to statistically demonstrated trivia. But I 
am delighted to discover that APSR has after all 
a saving sense of humor. I refer to your 
selection of perhaps the nation’s most unre- 
generate right-wing political scientist to review 
my book In Search of American Foreign 
Policy: The Humane Use of Power (Vol. 71, 
December 1977), i 

That a broad reevaluation of foreign affairs 
liberalism should be entrusted to a dedicated 
opponent of liberalism in any form was a 
deliciously witty act, ensuring as it did that the 
entire effort would be ridiculed rather than 
critiqued, and that it would be tested entirely 
in terms of its deviations from true orthodoxy 
regarding the Soviet Union as revealed by 
Professor Possony. 

I can envisage a regular humor section in the 
“Book Reviews,” in which, to give only a few 
obvious examples (to which I am by no means 
comparing myself), books by Carter are re- 
viewed by Reagan, Woodward-Bernstein by 
Nixon, Gandhi by Nietzsche, Rathjens by Wohl- 
stetter, Tizard by Lindemann, Galileo by 
Torqemada, etc., etc. Prizes might be offered 
for the funniest mismatchings, thus converting 
to a delightful game the otherwise heavy 
weather of serious and informative book re- 
viewing. 

Of course, since the review in question 
appeared four years after publication, it (like all 
APSR reviews) is essentially useless to the 
profession, and the matter is really moot. For 
that reason Į will restrict myself to observing 
that the far Right’s resort to contempt and 
ridicule when confronted with anti-Sovietism 
that is insufficiently dogmatic, bears an uncan- 
ny resemblance to the outrage on the part of 
true Stalinists in the face of familial heresies 
such as democratic socialism and Eurocommu- 
nism. 

Keep up the good work. Pretty soon the 
profession will become totally invisible—all 
clothes, as it were, but no emperor. 


LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I was dismayed to read Leonard Binder’s 
harsh review of Itamar Rabinovich’s fine book 
Syria Under the Ba’th, 1963—66 (American 
Political Science Review, March 1976, 
254—55). I believe he has missed the point. 

Binder starts out his review announcing his 
own opinion that “the central question of 
Syrian politics is how to explain the evidently 
stable position of the Ba’th regime...” and 
then castigates Rabinovich for his failure to 
provide such an explanation. “The author 
knows what it is he should be explaining,” he 
states, “but he apparently believed that a 
recounting of how one event led to another was 
a sufficient explanation. ... To show the link- 
ages between conspiratorial stroke and coun- 
ter-stroke is a work neither of scholarship nor 
of analysis.” 

But there is no reason to imagine that Mr. 
Rabinovich shares Binder’s view of what his job 
should be. Any why should he? As a historian, 
he has tried to show what actually happened; 
and if anything, he demonstrates that what 
Binder took to be stability in Syria in the 1960s 
was nothing of the kind, for the regime was a 
shifting coalition of factions. Rabinovich ex- 
plains painstakingly how Syria drifted toward 
the coup état of 1966 and the rule of a leftist, 
Alawite, military-dominated regime, not as a 
mindless exercise in “hyperfactualism” but in 
order to reconstruct the inner workings of the 
political process and provide clues as to why 
people belonging to the same organizations and 
professing similar beliefs fell so readily into 
internecine conflict; or, conversely, that alleged 
ideological struggles may have concealed much 
more personal differences. 

As even the bare facts of recent Syrian 
political history are the object of so much 
ignorance among us, it is perhaps a little early 
for anyone to be reaching for grand theory, in 
the guise of an “explanatory hypothesis,” in 
discussing that country. It is precisely the 
interconnections of events, conspiratorial and 
otherwise, that we need to learn more about 
first. Surely any careful reader of Rabinovich’s 
book should be able to understand that making 
sense of the nonsense in Syria in the 1960s was 
no simple task, but was an exacting job of 
scholarship and analysis. Perhaps Binder is able 
to function as a specialist in Middle East 
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politics without reading authoritative political 1976 Update 
histories, but for the rest of us in the field, this 
is bread and butter. Editor’s Note: Unfortunately Table 2 of Profes- 


sor Axelrod’s communication (APSR, June, 

a _ MALCOLM KERR 1978, pp, 622-24) was inadvertently omitted. 

University of California, Los Angeles It is printed on the facing page. Also, in Table 

1, the plus sign found at the top of the table 

between columns 24 and 25 should have been a 

[Editors note: publication of Professor Kerr’s division sign, and in column 11, opposite 1960, 

communication, originally received in August, the correct figure is 34, not 23. We apologize to 
1976, was inadvertently delayed.] the author for these oversights. 
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The Political Economy of Charles E. Lindblom 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The consistent theme in Charles E. Lindblom’s work is a vision of political economy as 
constitutional engineering. Lindblom sees the question of institutional design in terms of a 
mechanical metaphor in which political economic systems are contrived out of relatively simple 
components. Politics and Markets compares a broad range of capitalist and socialist systems as a 
means of evaluating market mechanisms and authority structures as instruments of social 
coordination and. control. Lindblom’s argument that the privileged power of the corporation poses 
a problem for liberal market-oriented societies is logically distinct from his case that the 
corporation fits “oddly” with democratic theory, and the latter may be the more significant theme 


for further inquiry in political economic theory. 


The occasion for this essay is the publication 
of Charles E. Lindblom’s Politics and Markets 
(1977). This has been billed as an important 
book and I intend to treat it as such. I would 
also use the opportunity to place Lindblom’s 
contribution to contemporary political theory 
in a certain perspective. This would be neces- 
sary to an adequate interpretation of Politics 
and Markets in any event for it is my impres- 
sion that Lindblom’s distinctive purposes as a 
political theorist have not been very well 
understood in the discipline. Perhaps his ap- 
proach has been too original, or perhaps too 
classic to have strongly influenced the course of 
political inquiry in this generation. In any 
event, despite his prominence, Lindblom seems 
more often cited than seriously argued.} 

Lindblom identifies as a political economist. 
To appreciate his work it is essential to under- 
stand his particular conception of political 
economy. The term is once again in vogue in 
the discipline, and many different approaches 
to political inquiry have claimed it, with grand- 
ly confusing results. To some, political econo- 
my means using the techniques of economic 
analysis to give an account of political phe- 
nomena, as in the writings of Mitchell, Downs, 
Olson, Froelich, Oppenheimer, etc. To others, 


lin a recent essay on the work of Lindblom’s 
colleague and collaborator Robert A. Dahl, George 
von der Muhl! (1977) noted that Dahl and Lindblom’s 
Politics, Economics and Welfare (1976) was “more 
often footnoted than closely read within the disci- 
pline.” The comment might also be made of David 
Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strategy of 
Decision (1963) or Lindblom’s The Intelligence of 
Democracy (1965). 


political economy is the effort to explain 
economic phenomena in political terms, as in 
neo-Marxist analysis. Still others think of poli- 
tical economy as what political scientists do 
when they study economic institutions and 
policies. 

Lindblom’s idea of political economy lies 
closer to the classic tradition, with its roots in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberal 
philosophy. To be sure, this implies a substan- 
tive interest in the interpenetration of political 
and economic institutions and processes. For 
Lindblom, both politics and economics are 
truncated disciplines unless each deals with the 
subject matter of the other. More important, 
however, is the distinctive function of theory in 
this conception of political economy. The basic 
object is not that of accounting for the in- 
cidence or development of different types of 
political economic systems. Rather, the purpose 
of theory is to create a framework that would 
permit a prudential calculus of desirable poli- 
tical economic institutions and policies. In this 
mode of analysis, political economic structure 
is seen as a problem of deliberate and reasoned 
public appraisal and choice rather than as a 
phenomenon to be explained. 

The greater part of Lindblom’s mature work 
can be seen as a sustained investigation of the 
properties of certain basic processes of social 
decision, coordination and control, such as 
hierarchy and authority, bargaining and market 
mechanisms. Politics and Markets lies in a clear 
line of descent from Politics, Economics and 
Welfare and The Intelligence of Democracy. To 
a large extent, it is a simplification, clarification 
and extension of these earlier works. 

The mechanical metaphor underlying Lind- 
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blom’s thought is particularly significant. The 
complex systems of planning and control that 
characterize modern society can be visualized as 
“constructed” out of relatively elemental com- 
ponents. All systems are “built up” as combina- 
tions of these elements and they can be defined 
and classified according to the patterns that 
these combinations take. 

However, the mechanical metaphor is not 
intended merely to capture the dynamics of 
complex political economic order. It has a 
second, more significant function. The basic 
processes appear as a “kit of tools” in the hands 
of the policy maker. One designs processes of 
decision, coordination and control on the basis 
of authority structures, market mechanisms and 
democratic processes. The basic elements are 
the “machinery” that can be used, creatively 
adapted by the political engineer, for the 
resolution of public problems. 

Once this fact is recognized, the audacity of 
Lindblom’s approach as well as its affinity to 
the classic tradition of political economy be- 
comes fully apparent. To an age accustomed to 
thinking of social structures as the product of 
historic circumstance and development, he is 
suggesting that we treat the constitutional 
question in the largest sense, that of the 
desirable arrangement of political and economic 
institutions, as though it were a matter for 
considered public choice. 


Politics and Markets 


It is against this background that Politics and 
Markets should be read. Many view this book as 
a sustained case against the power of the 
business corporation in liberal democratic socie- 
ties. However, Politics and Markets does not 
really take the form of an argument. Rather, 
Lindblom seems to write as the policy advisor 
preparing a staff paper for a civilization. He is 
giving industrial society its options. He sets 
forth a logically coherent set of alternatives for 
using authority structures’ and market mecha- 
nisms as instruments of public action, appraises 
the costs and benefits of each in terms of such 
liberal values as popular control, efficiency, 
liberty and equality, and examines how various 
combinations of these instruments work out in 
practice both in market-oriented and socialist 
systems. In the end, the analysis culminates not 
as an argument for a preferred solution but as a 
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Nonetheless, the structure Lindblom im- 
poses on his analysis decisively shapes the 
outcome. The four basic processes of social 
coordination and control that were presented in 
Politics, Economics and Welfare (hierarchy, the 
price system, bargaining and polyarchy) are 
collapsed into two: authority and the market. 
(Lindblom does introduce, somewhat tentative- 
ly, a third process, “persuasion,” but the theme 
is not fully developed.) The consequence is that 
Politics and Markets presents some starker 
contrasts than Politics, Economics and Welfare. 
Either we plan through authority structures or 
market mechanisms, and if through authority 
structures, then we must have regard for demo- 
cratic rights and processes, else we face a 
problem of freedom and popular control. The 
scheme seems to do less than justice to certain ` 
obvious and important options for political 
economic institution building. For example, the 
characteristic neocorporatist mechanisms 
whereby important functional organizations are 
brought into structured collaboration with eco- 
nomic policy making--such as French indicative 
planning or Swedish national wage bargaining— 
are given only passing attention. It is not that 
Lindblom regards such innovations as unpro- 
mising or insignificant. It is rather that his 
scheme cannot focus attention on them—as 
Andrew Shonfield did—as a potential third class 
of instruments for the design of political 
economic institutions. 

The book opens with a discussion of the 
basic elements: state authority, the “political” 
facet of political economy, and the market, its 
economic aspect. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each are surveyed. Market mechanisms 
are efficient allocators of resources and instru- 
ments of social coordination that are uniquely 
compatible with individual freedom. However, 
they are subject to the conventional catalogue 
of “market failures.” Authority systems can be 
highly effective but they are also imprecise, 
clumsy and often irrational. They have “strong 
thumbs, no fingers.” One would not want a 
pure market or authority system Lindblom, 
always the protagonist of the mixed economy, 
suggests. Furthermore, the two mechanisms 
always appear in intricate combinations in 
practice. 

Almost all socialist systems contain strong 
market elements; in fact it is really only the 
market for transactions among firms that is 
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sovereignty” market form, in which production 
responds to individual preferences, and “‘plan- 
ner sovereignty” systems, in which production 
responds to the desires of policy makers. In 
fact, all modern capitalist systems practice 
some degree of planner sovereignty. Keynesian 
mechanisms of ecdnomic management are, for 
example, largely based on the way governments 
decide to act as economic units, how they 
consume and how they derive revenue from the 
society, 

Lindblom proceeds to a consideration of 
markets and polyarchy as means of control over 
political authorities. This leads to a comparative 
examination and evaluation of private enter- 
prise and socialist systems. The discussion is 
fair, judicious, balanced and—on the whole— 
- thoroughly conventional. Some capitalist na- 
tions have achieved more equality than any 
European communist system. However, the 
family of capitalist systems is less egalitarian on 
the whole than socialist ones. Central planning 
proves less efficient than markets as a mech- 
anism for stimulating productivity and tech- 
nological innovation. 

Much of what Lindblom has to say is 
provocative and original and much of it is 
familiar. Large portions of conventional wis- 
dom are simply embedded in the argument 
without much reflection or criticism. The re- 
view of market failures offered in chapter 6 
could have been drawn from any beginning 
economics text. The discussion of business 
power detailed in chapter 14 reads very much 
like a revisionist American government text- 
book of the 1960s. The entire consideration of 
communist planning would be suitable for an 
introductory comparative politics course. In 
many ways, this characteristic of the book is an 
advantage; Politics and Markets will no doubt 
have wide classroom use for years to come. 
However, the result is that Lindblom does not 
advance the argument as far, as forcefully, or as 
plausibly as he might have. As a review and 
synthesis of the commonplace arguments for 
and against planning and the market, modern 
capitalism and modern socialism, it is superb, 
but it often does not transcend the established 
terms of debate. 


The Distinctive Power 
of the Corporation 


Whatever the contribution of Politics and 
Markets to the theory of political economy, 
- discussion of this book will inevitably focus on 
Lindblom’s provocative view of the distinctive 
power of the business corporation and his 
second, somewhat different, case that the cor- 
- poration does not “fit” with democratic theo- 
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ty. Inevitably too, much of what is said about 
this thesis will simply reflect established parti- 
san affinities. Lindblom is apt to be applauded 
as an “establishment liberal” who “saw the 
light” or condemned for a scurrilous attack on 
the business community. For those who hold 
no standing general brief either for or against 
the dominant institutions of modern capitalism, 
the question of course is not where Lindblom 
stands but whether what he says makes sense. 
The issue is really whether the power of the 
corporation is as Lindblom represents it and 
whether it is unique. 

Lindblom begins with an analysis of the 
“public function” of the corporation. The 
corporation is not merely an economic actor. It 
partakes of functions that are characteristic of 
political authority. Corporation leaders make 
what are in effect planning decisions about the 
direction and distribution of production. The 
authority of the corporation does not derive 
from the normal processes and institutions of 
polyarchy and is hence problematic for de- 
mocracy. Furthermore, a distinctive character- 
istic of private enterprise market systems is that 
corporate leaders must be induced to perform 
their public function. Government cannot simp- 
ly command business executives. They must 
offer special benefits to them in order to secure 
their satisfactory performance (pp. 172-75). 

So far so good. Lindblom’s views may not be 
uncontroversial but they are not, I should 
think, problematic, It is the next move in the 
argument that is more perplexing. Lindblom 
tries to support his claim that the power of 
business managers is unique and in some ways 
all-compelling by means of a.kind of latter-day 
power elite analysis. The power of business 
rests on resources of money, organization and 
access which distinguish it from all other 
interest groups. Business also has the capacity 
to set the policy agenda and remove its own 
privileged position from political debate 
through social indoctrination, largely ac- 
complished, it would seem, by flooding the 
schools and universities with instructional ma- 
terials favorable to the free enterprise system. 

Lindblom’s selective perception of reality is 
familiar but it is not particularly convincing to 
those who have covered this ground before. It 
raises all the inevitable issues about potential 
and realizable power, about “false conscious- 
ness” and the like. In this section, Lindblom 
seems to lose the characteristic cool, judicious 
balance that is so evident in the rest of the 
work. There is no place in his analysis for the 
evidence of increasing public, intellectual and 
press distrust of business leadership, or for the 
perspective of a business community that sees 
itself increasingly on the defensive, faced by 
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adversary as well as cooperative public 
bureaucracies and regulatory agencies, chal- 
lenged at many turns by a new array of 
environmental, consumer and populist groups 
and forces. The fact that Americans do not 
seriously entertain the socialist alternative is 
hardly convincing evidence of capitalist in- 
doctrination. It may be that modern industrial 
societies are no more convinced by one arcane 
formulation of the political economic problem 
than they are by another. 

Perhaps Lindblom’s case would have been 
more compelling had he taken the thesis of 
capitalist hegemony in full seriousness, had he 
evoked Gramsci, Habermas, Miliband and Offe 
rather than the ‘more pedestrian arguments of 
revisionist American political science of the 
1960s. The heroes of Politics and Markets, 
Lindblom says, are Adam Smith and Karl 
Marx—Smith for his appreciation of the powers 
of the market mechanism, Marx for his insight 
into the political implications of the institu- 
tions of industrial society. Yet Lindblom never 
really does justice to the force of neo-Marxist 
analysis. 

There are further difficulties with Lind- 
blom’s thesis. His claim is that corporate power 
is distinctive and its public role unique. The 
labor union does not perform a public role like 
the corporation but rather has a purely private, 
or “factional” function. This is certainly an 
arguable proposition. The capacity of organized 
labor to sustain or to thwart macroeconomic 
policy is a staple of contemporary political 
economic commentary. The idea that the trade 
union does not play a crucial role in public 
planning and policy making would certainly 
seem surprising to a Scandinavian or a Briton. 

It is interesting to note that earlier in his 
career Lindblom made a case quite similar to 
the present one for the distinctive power of 
another political economic institution, and on 
that occasion, it was precisely the trade union 
that was the cause of his concer. In 1949, 
Lindblom saw a shift of power in the direction 
of big labor, on the grounds of its unique 
political advantages. Union leaders would be 
pushed by their followers to interfere with the 
market, creating rigidities and inflation. In the 
competitive struggle, union leaders had the 
advantage of an egalitarian philosophy that ran 
stronger in liberal ideology than the rights of 
property that legitimate corporate capitalism. 
The industrial monopolist faced many problems 
in controlling competitors, regulators and sub- 
stitute commodities, but the union need not 
control the supply of labor but only the buyer 
of labor, who has every incentive to reach 
agreement through collective bargaining (Lind- 
biom, 1949). The structure of this argument 
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has fascinating parallels with that advanced in 
Politics and Markets. A plausible case is made 
that a specific institution possesses distinctive 
political resources that pose a threat to the 
integrity of a market-oriented, liberal economy. 
It is interesting to note that Lindblom’s present 
point is that the threat he anticipated almost 30 
years ago never materialized. 

My point is not that corporate power is not 
a serious concern for liberal democracy but that 
Lindblom’s portrayal of it would not advance 
the argument in the eyes of an observer as yet 
uncommitted to one of the standard ortho- 
doxies. The case is overdrawn. As one who once 
found in Politics, Economics and Welfare a 
fascinating avenue of escape from the rigidities 
of the debate on public planning, I am sorry 
that the argument has been relaid in its venera- 
ble procrustean bed. 


The Corporation and Democratic Theory 


Politics and Markets ends on a puzzling and 
enigmatic note. “The large corporation fits 
oddly into democratic theory and vision,” 
Lindblom writes, “Indeed, it does not fit.” 
Earlier he argues, “Clearly democratic theory 
needs to be extended to take account of what 
we will call the privileged position of business” 
(pp. 5, 356). 

Now this is not precisely the same case as 
that which has been made about the distinctive 
power of the corporation. It is one thing to say 
that the corporation poses a problem for 
democratic practice and another to say that it 
poses a problem for democratic theory. What is 
at issue now is not the power of the corpora- 
tion but how we appraise it. If Lindblom is 
indeed making this point, then he is raising a far 
more interesting issue than the claim that the 
corporation is incompatible with democracy. 
For it might be that we have been asking the 
wrong questions and appraising the political 
economic role of the corporation on the wrong 
grounds, in the light of inadequate standards of 
judgment. 

If that is the case, then the question we must 
put is clear. What would render corporate 
power legitimate? What standards are appropri- 
ate for judging the public performance of the 
business corporation in a democratic society? It 
is a problem that has been addressed by Willard 
Hurst (1970) and Grant McConnell (1966), 
among others. McConnell puts the issue nicely: 
“The persistence and growth of private power 
has posed an embarrassing problem for all who 
are involved in exercising it. The problem is 
authority. What justifies the existence of 
power; by what principle is it rightful? For if it 
is not justifiable, power is properly open to 
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attack and, if possible, destruction” (McCon- 
nell, 1966, pp. 51—52). 

The answer to this question is not obvious. 
To argue for industrial democracy, for example, 
on the ground that the corporation is like a 
government might be a misleading analogy. (It 
was Aristotle, after all, who suggested that the 
governance of each institution posed a dis- 
tinctive problem.) Further, as Lindblom’s col- 
league Robert Dahl has frequently observed, 
the idea of industrial democracy itself poses 
some knotty problems for democratic theory. 
What indeed is the constituency of the corpora- 
tion? How guarantee representativeness in such 
an institution? 

The fact is that liberal democratic theory 
sets very demanding tests for the legitimacy of 
any political economic institution and for the 
corporation in particular. The ideal of the 
market is a strenuous normative principle in- 
deed. It must be shown that in all significant 
respects buyer and seller are contractually equal 
parties, else the validity of the relationship is 
subject to legitimate criticism. In similar 
fashion, any departure from equality of voice 
and vote, any concentration or aggregation of 
power, is problematic for the kind of demo- 
cratic theory espoused by Dahl and Lindblom. 
Taken in this strict sense the evaluative princi- 
ples of liberal economics and democratic theory 
entail an almost utopian theory of legitimacy. 
They are in fact of greater power for those who 
would engage in social criticism than for those 
who would attempt to justify any extant set of 
social institutions. 
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If the corporation “fits oddly” with demo- 
cratic theory, the problem may not be only 
with the corporation but also with the theory. 
It may be that a version of democratic theory 
that has no sure, consistent category for institu- 
tions as it does for individuals cannot quite do 
justice to the appraisal of the civilization that 
has been created under its auspices. Socialists, 
neo-corporatists, Christian Democrats, Ameri- 
can populists and pluralists have all suspected as 
much. Perhaps we do need to begin to think 
again beyond the universal categories of classic 
liberalism to a more differentiated, perhaps 
more organic, conception of the democratic 
political economy. 
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Structure of Decision: The Cognitive Maps of 
Political Elites. Edited by Robert Axelrod. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1976. Pp. xvi + 404. $25.00, cloth; $9.95, 
paper.) 


What are a political decision maker’s beliefs? 
How do such beliefs influence what happens in 
the decision-making process? Scholars from 
many disciplines have long been interested in 
the beliefs of political elites. This work con- 
tributes to research into the beliefs of political 
elites by describing several ways of determining 
the beliefs of political decision makers. 

Robert Axelrod and his contributors focus 
on defining a decision maker’s (or collectivity’s) 
cognitive map of an issue. What are the indi- 
vidual’s or group’s goals and what are the causal 
linkages among these goals or objects? By 
ascertaining causal assertions about goals or 
objects from decision makers’ statements or 
judges’ ratings, one can graph a policy maker’s 
(or group’s) belief system on the issue. This 
graph Axelrod and his contributors call a 
cognitive map, which captures “the structure of 
the causal assertions of a person with respect to 
a particular policy domain,” and generates “the 
consequences that follow from this structure” 
(p. 58). 

Following two introductory chapters by 
Axelrod on cognitive mapping as an approach 
to analyzing decisions and Ole Holsti’s insight- 
ful review of research on the role of cognitive 
processes in foreign policy formation, Axelrod 
discusses five studies using cognitive maps 
which show how such maps can be derived and 
used. Axelrod has constructed cognitive maps 
for each of the principal participants in the 
deliberations over Persia of the British Eastern 
Committee in 1918, building them from ver- 
batim transcripts of these meetings. Stuart Ross 
describes the cognitive map of Gouverneur 
Morris who was quite influential at the Ameri- 
can Constitutional Convention in 1787. The 
cognitive map is based on James Madison’s 
notes of Morris’ speeches at the convention. G. 
Matthew Bonham and Michael Shapiro examine 
the cognitive map of an advisor on the Middle 
East to high-level U.S. officials who had par- 
ticipated in a simulation of a Jordanian crisis 


just prior to the actual Black September crisis 
in Jordan in 1970. Basing their predictions on 
the specialist’s cognitive map from the simu- 
lated crisis, Bonham and Shapiro anticipated his 
responses to the Black September events. They 
compared their predictions to interview re- 
sponses with the specialist following the actual 
Jordanian crisis. Using experts from Rand’s 
NSF Energy Project team, Fred Roberts 
mapped the variables and causal connections 
the experts perceived important in the demands 
for energy by the transportation sector. 
Roberts was interested in what happens if one 
of the variables is increased or decreased. Also 
relying on experts, Jeffrey Hart compared and 
contrasted information from experts’ cognitive 
maps of the acting nations involved in the Law 
of the Sea Conference in Caracas, Venezuela in 
June 1974. 

The five studies exhibit the varied ways of 
using cognitive maps. Such maps can be derived 
for single policy makers or for collectivities. 
Cognitive maps can be used to prescribe (sug- 
gest what needs to be changed to get different 
and better decisions) and to describe (indicate 
what the belief system of a particular decision 
maker is). They can be used for forecasting (if 
we increase or decrease certain variables what is 
expected to happen), for explanation (why did 
we get the change in decision making we found 
based on the decision maker’s cognitive map), 
and for decision making (given specific goals 
which policies will be accepted and which 
tejected). Axelrod discusses these various uses 
along with the limitations of cognitive mapping 
and research projects that should be undertaken 
in the last three chapters of the book. 

Axelrod and his contributors present an 
intriguing way of examining political decision 
makers’ beliefs and cognitive processes and at 
first blush this seems a way that merits more 
research attention. Because Axelrod’s cognitive 
mapping technique is in the formative stages, 
however, it seems appropriate to raise several 
concerns for future researchers to consider. (1) 
An examination of the coding rules suggests 
that rather extensive training will be necessary 
to learn to derive a cognitive map. Coding rules 
appear in the appendices of the book. (2) As 
defined, a cognitive map focuses on a specific 
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problem (issue, decision, policy domain). Is 
there any generality to the cognitive map or 
must one have a replication of the particular 
problem for the cognitive map to be applicable 
again? The simulation of policy makers’ belief 
systems that Bonham and Shapiro have de- 
signed appears more general than the cognitive 
maps presented elsewhere in the book. (3) How 
stable are cognitive maps? Given a slight change 
in the situation, another set of experts, another 
type of document, do the maps change? In 
addition to inter-coder and inter-judge reliabili- 
ty, it is important to consider the reliability of 
cognitive maps with changes in material, ex- 
perts, and situations. (4) Are some political 
decision makers more likely to have a stable 
cognitive map than others? Some policy makers 
seem open to new information, changing their 
causal assertions as a result of new data from 
the environment. Other policy makers fit en- 
vironmental information to their views of the 
world, changing or selectively filtering new data 
to match their belief systems. (5) Axelrod 
assumes that decision makers feel constrained 
to act consistently with their public statements 
and, in turn, their cognitive maps. This assump- 
tion does not take into account such factors as 
situational constraints, delegate status, resource 
constraints, political pressures. Particularly in 
decisions made by groups, what one decision 
maker decidés may not be congruent with what 
is possible at the moment or with the decisions 
of the others in the group. Hart has begun to 
explore the.effects of some of these constraints 
in his examination of the cognitive maps of the 
Law of the Sea conference. 

Holsti has commented: “The landscape of 
cognitive studies is littered with possibly useful 
‘models’ that have failed to generate empirical 
follow-up studies” (p. 36). With the advent of 
this book by Axelrod, such seems an unlikely 
occurrence for the cognitive mapping of the 
belief systems of political elites. 


MARGARET G. HERMANN 
Ohio State University 


Power and Political Theory: Some European 
Perspectives, Edited by Brian Barry. (New 
York and London: Wiley, 1976. Pp. xvi + 
296. $18.95.) 


To facilitate an exchange of ideas among 
political scientists in various European coun- 
tries, the European Consortium -for Political 
Research (ECPR) asked Brian Barry (then at 
Oxford) to organize a workshop on political 
theory, which was held at the University of 
Strasbourg in April 1974. This book consists of 
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12 of the 28 papers presented at that workshop 
(all substantially revised), plus an original con- 
cluding essay. 

The principal concern of the volume is the 
nature of power, to which the first seven papers 
are addressed. The first two—“The Limits of 
Exchange Theory” by Jack Lively, and “Power 
Divorced from its Sources” by Pierre Birn- 
baum—examine Peter Blau’s exchange theory of 
power and find it basically inadequate for 
political science because of its failure to deal 
with structural and distributional aspects of 
power. The other five papers on power—“‘Power 
and Influence as Political Phenomena” by R. J. 
Mokken and F. N. Stokman, “Power, Cause and 
Force” by F. Chazel, “Power: An Economic 
Analysis” by Brian Barry, “Power and Causa-. 
tion” by Felix Oppenheim, and “Cooperative ' 
Negotiations and Bargaining’ by Knut Mid- 
gaard—explore a variety of persistent issues in 
the conceptualization of this phenomenon and 
present contrasting approaches to the analysis 
of power processes. 


The remaining five workshop papers in the 
book deal with diverse problems of political 
theory. Franz Lehner and Hans Gerd Schiitte, 
in “The Economic Theory of Politics,” argue 
that economic theory can explain the workings 
of political systems provided relevant models 
are employed. In an essay titled “On Some 
Problems of Political Theory,” Johan K. De 
Vree raises a number of philosophical questions 
concerning the linkages between individual be- 
havior and political processes. Herman R. Van 
Gunsteren explores “Planning as Political Theo- 
ry,” with particular reference to three forms of 
“new planning’: systems-rational, bio- 
cybernetic, and communicative. The unique 
features of the comparative method, as used in 
political science, are identified by Evert Vedung 
in a paper on ‘‘The Comparative Method and its 
Neighbors.” “On the Use of the Word ‘Poli- 
tical? ” by Jan-Erik Lane, is a semantic analysis 
of the meaning of the word “politics.” 

The final paper, “Some Conceptual Prob- 
lems in Political Theory” by Jon Elster, touches 
on the main themes of all the other essays but 
is best described as an overview rather than a 
critique of their theses. 

Despite the diversity of topics discussed in 
these essays, they are linked by a common 
focus on political theory as an effort to explain 
the exercise of power within an economic 
context. Their diversity ensures, however, that 
all readers will undoubtedly find at least some 
of the essays of particular relevance to their 
concerns. At the risk of displaying my personal 
bias as a political sociologist, the papers on 
exchange theory by Lively and Birnbaum offer 
the most stimulating analyses of the role of 
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power in social behavior. The economically 
oriented reader, in contrast, will probably be 
more excited by Barry’s treatment of power 
within an economic framework end Lehner and 
Schiitte’s sketch of an economic theory of 
politics. Also worthy of special note, particular- 
ly if one’s perspective is more philosophical in 
nature, are the discussions of the relationship 
between power and causation by Chazel and 
Oppenheim. 

Taken as a whole, this set of essays is on the 
cutting edge of innovative theorizing concern- 
ing the nature of power and politics, and should 
prove challenging to all political scientists. In 
addition, by making available to American 
readers some of the best contemporary Euro- 
pean political thinking, the book performs an 
invaluable communicative service for the disci- 
pline. It is not a work to be skimmed lightly, 
for all of the papers require careful study to be 
fully comprehended and for their uniformly 
thoughtful but often demanding arguments to 
be appreciated. If one is willing to invest the 
requisite time and intellectual energy, how- 
ever—and if one is not bothered by the small 
print size~mastering these essays will un- 
doubtedly be a rewarding experience. 


MARVIN E. OLSEN 
Battelle Human Affairs Research Centers 


Theories of Revolution: An Introduction. By 
A. S. Cohan. (New York: Halsted, Wiley, 
1975. Pp. 228. $7.95, paper.) 


In concluding Theories of Revolution, A. S. 
Cohan argues that “unfortunately, the main 
feature that may be noted about much of the 
theoretical literature is its thinness and triviali- 
ty” (p. 211). Unfortunately, the book does not 
take us beyond that unhappy state, as Cohan 
chooses to remain largely au-dessus de la mêlée, 
but does serve an important function. As a 
basic introduction to some major theorists of 
revolution, the work is concise and serviceable. 
The author achieves his objective—the reduc- 
tion of complex, elaborate thecretical positions 
to simplified, but usually not simplistic, forms 
while pointing out deficiencies; nothing more is 
attempted. 

Cohan begins with a discussion of “dimen- 
sions of revolutionary change,” noting that 
there is a great deal of conceptual confusion 
and variation from one theorist of revolution to 
the next. He distinguishes among six distinct 
meanings of revolutionary change, ranging from 
the alteration of the values or myths of a 
society to the violent overthrow of a specific 
regime. The author recognizes, but unfortunate- 
ly does not resolve, the dilemma of how to 
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integrate and compare theorists who have wide- 
ly differing concerns and levels of analysis; the 
problem of definition and focus is left hanging 
precariously. There are no consistent distinc- 
tions made among theories of forceful regime 
alteration, theories of collective violence, and 
theories of social change; “revolution” is used 
throughout to refer to all of the above and 
more, Cohan is certainly justified in stressing 
that regime alteration is different from struc- 
tural change, and no guarantee of it, but his 
exosition is seriously weakened by his failure to 
differentiate among the types of political phe- 
nomena which are being explained by his 
selected theorists. 

The absence of analytical consistency is 
surprising, since chapter 3 explicitly argues the 
importance in social science of models and 
formal theory, explanation and causation, con- 
cluding with a fine illustrative treatment of 
Aristotle’s theory of revolution. The clarity and 
rigor of the brief treatment of Aristotle should 
have provided a model for analyzing the other 
theorists. 


Chapter 4 treats Marx (whom Cohan does 
not charge with “thinness and triviality”’) and is 
well done, particularly in contrasting the Marxi- 
an model with consensus-oriented models of 
society. Cohan distinguishes between the basic 
Marxist model and specific predictive proposi- 
tions derived from that model, arguing that the 
supposed inaccuracy of some of those proposi- 
tions does not invalidate the model, but calls 
for theoretical refinement. The point could 
have been strengthened by emphasizing Lenin’s 
discovering in Marx’s correspondence explicit 
reference to the revolutionary potential of 
peasants, a potential dramatically evident in the 
twentieth century. The following chapter is a 
clear and useful discussion of Marxist theories 
of revolution, concentrating on Lenin and Mao, 
but including insights from Fanon, Debray, and 
Marcuse. 

Chapter 6 examines the functionalist ap- 
proach to revolution, emphasizing the work of 
Chalmers Johnson. Cohan points to the severe 
problems of tautological explanation and opera- 
tionalization of concepts in functionalist theo- 
ry, and also addresses the “problem of bias’’— 
the normative assumptions of the paradigm. 
The following chapter explores “the theory of 
mass society” and is much weaker than the 
preceding chapters. Long digressions on “plural- 
ist democracy” and “‘marginality” seem slightly 
off target and the analysis wanders. Important 
distinctions between the perspectives of Han- 
nah Arendt and William Kornhauser are not 
adequately discussed. Cohan does, however, 
examine some crucial conceptual and empirical 
problems in the primary example of mass 
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society theorists—-Nazi Germany. Chapter 8, on 
the psychological approaches te revolution, is 
the weakest. The chapter would benefit from 
conceptual refinements such as those of Fred 
Greenstein’s Personality and Politics and a more 
judicious choice of theorists. Relative depriva- 
tion models are subjected to solid but familiar 
criticisms. There is no attempt to integrate 
psychological models with theories of structural 
change; given the author’s special concern with 
the Marxian model, the insights of Jurgen 
Habermas or Sartre’s Search for a Method 
might have provided interesting linkages. 

The conclusion reiterates the general con- 
eeptual confusion and the absence of bridges 
between micro-level psychological theories and 
macro-level structural analysis. Cohan con- 
cludes that the Marxian model is the “most 
satisfactory” but lacks adequate specification 
of the dynamics of the growth of alienation and 
class consciousness. My conclusion is that 
Cohan has done a fine job, with some excep- 
tions, and addresses critical issues that are 
sometimes ignored. However, virtually no atten- 
tion was paid to the extensive, rich and 
sophisticated literature on peasant revolts and 
revolutions. Nor was sufficient attention given 
the structural conditions which facilitate or 
discourage collective political action by those 
who are embittered and disaffected but are also 
rational human beings—e.g., the regime’s repres- 
sive capabilities, or what Ted Gurr calls “the 
coercive balance,” or simply the likelihood of 
success or survival, 


RONALD J. HERRING 
Northwestern University 


‘The Practice of Rights. By Richard E. Flath- 
man. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. Pp. vi + 250. $15.95.) 


This is a superb book. It does many things, 
and it does each one well. It is partly an 
analytical study of the concept of rights, a 
concept which is neither so obscure that one 
can hardly bear it nor so superficial that it is 
boring. Flathman seems to be genuinely gifted 
when it comes to analysis of the concept of 
rights and he is able to distinguish usages which 
are plausible. He is even better at the 
formidable task of comparing rights with other 
key concepts. His distinction between rights 
and authority is especially effective and satisfy- 
ing. Altogether the strictly analytic side of his 
work is rich. 

Flathman views rights as making sense only 
as part of social life, as part of “‘rule-governed 
` social practice” (p. 6) which “cannot be under- 
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t 
stood apart from” the social environment (p. 
69). It follows for Flathman, of course, that 
“rights are not natural, divine, primitive, or 
brute facts” (p. 2). 

This claim is obviously no modest assertion 
and it is made perhaps too quickly by Flath- 
man, who does not seem to appreciate the 
rather dramatic, or even immodest, contention 
involved in brushing aside fundamental per- 
spectives held by many political theorists, 
including a good many in our time. 

Flathman here takes for granted what he 
needs to argue at greater length. Moreover, he is 
so committed to practice as his standard for 
rights that he really does not want to affirm the 
existence of universal rights (p. 104), which 
forces him into a conflict with one feature of 
what is a widely shared understanding of rights, 
their universal character. Similarly, Flathman 
does not have much of a solution to the fact 
that much discourse about rights speaks of 
rights which do not exist according to practice. 
Flathman recognizes that there may be strategic 
utility to employing what he calls “rhetoric use 
of rights,’ but he does not come to terms with 
the fact that most of the so-called rhetorical 
uses of rights are employed not as rhetoric but 
rather because such rights are believed to exist 
by nature. Finally, his brief treatment of 
private property rights, relegated to an ap- 
pendix, will offend some. He does not show 
much interest in or enthusiasm for the practice 
of private property rights. His ambivalent and 
vague treatment of the right to private property 
suggests that Flathman wishes he didn’t have to 
acknowledge this widespread, important pro- 
duct of practice, and he is not particularly 
willing to do so. Clearly he likes some parts of 
practice of rights a good deal more than others. 

One of the most interesting parts of this able 
book is Flathman’s unapologetic attempt to 
defend what he calls “the liberal principle,” the 
prima facie “good” that people should “be ina 
position to act upon and satisfy their interests 
and desires, objectives and purposes” (pp. 7, 
174). His defense of liberal individualism de- 
rives partly from what he considers to be the 
beneficial consequences of this model of be- 
havior and partly from what he describes as a 
conceptual fact: “It is a conceptual fact that 
having and acting upon interests, purposes, and 
so on, is deeply embedded in our notion of a 
human being, and it is a fact that this is a 
normative notion” (p. 169). 

To be sure, Flathman grants that the liberal 
principle is an prima facie principle only, so 
that he willingly accepts restrictions on indi- 
vidual freedom as long as reasons are given 
which take into account social and individual 
consequences. He wants nothing to do, though, 
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with. those who delight in being “moral med- 
dlers” (pp. 177~78). 

Finally, Flathman sets out to defend rights 
against the usual charge that they are irrecon- 
cilable with community, and vice versa. He 
attacks natural-rights thinkers on just this 
ground. For him they are committed to an 
atomistic view of human behavior which has led 
to the belief that rights and community are two 
ideas in conflict. This belief is grossly “exag- 
gerated” and commonly “misrepresented,” 
Fliathman contends, as long as we do not enter 
onto the false natural-rights path (p. 196). If we 
follow him, Flathman says, and observe that 
tights are practice, then we know that the 
conflict between rights and community is not 
so obvious. After all, Flathman suggests, in 
practice rights are social in that they proceed 
under a common language and common rules 
for their operation which negate any atomistic 
overtones. Flathman looks to a liberal polity 
where a “private” form of citizenship will not 
dominate a more “‘civic” attitude, where rights 
operate in a framework of concern for the 
common good (Chs. 9 and 10), 


ROBERT BOOTH FOWLER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Controversies and Decisions: The Social Sci- 
ences and Public Policy. Edited by Charles 
Frankel. (New York: Russell Sage, Basic 
Books, 1976. Pp. x + 299. $10.00.) 


In the western democracies, the classic re- 
sponse to social unrest or upheaval has been the 
formation of a committee of notables which in 
due course and after suitable inquiry delivers a 
report—the length, complexity, and utility of 
such reports vary immensely. In the academic 
community, the principal device for relieving 
syndrome pressure has been the symposium. 
Ordinarily, symposia develop in a fairly sys- 
tematic way: an entrepreneurially oriented pro- 
fessor locates, either by accident or by design, 
an issue, crisis, or “problem” which is deemed 
marketable and generates a symposium to fit. If 
the design can be sold to a sponsor, the 
entrepreneur invites contributions, arranges 
meetings, coordinates production, and in time 
edits and publishes the finished product. Con- 
sidering the work involved, the number of 
professors willing to undertake the task for 
little more than honorific recompense is aston- 
ishing. 

A properly organized symposium brings a 
number of different but relevant conceptual 
structures to bear on some common problem; 
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each can reveal aspects of the situation that are 
opaque to the others. The result is superior 
illumination and greater potential for solution 
of the problem involved. The procedure makes 
possible, if it cannot guarantee, development of 
mutually reinforcing interpretations of events 
and exploration of various alternative routes to 
problem solution that can be combined in 
different ways at different costs. However, the 
very hydra-headedness which gives the symposi- 
um its potential value is a prime source of 
weakness. The logistical problems alone are 
formidable, for they seem to increase exponen- 
tially with the number of authors involved. 
Time delays required to schedule meetings and 
coordinate production can “‘date” the finished 
product before publication, particularly for 
symposia organized around current issues. The 
intellectual perils inherent in the form are more 
serious. The fact of a common target need not 
lead to mutually supportive judgments or inter- 
pretations; too often, the levels of sophistica- 
tion incorporated into the various essays differ 
so greatly that the results do not intersect at all, 
producing a symposium that integrates its 
essays in much the same way that a fruit basket 
“integrates” different kinds of fruit. Again, the 
search for common ground can lead to banality 
rather than generality, resulting in apologia 
rather than analysis. In sum, while the form can 
be useful for illuminating various facets of 
social and other problems, it is not a particular- 
ly useful tool for problem solving. 

Charles Frankel’s symposium, a response to 
the university student outbursts of the 1960s, 
avoids most of the major pitfalls. The editing is 
excellent and strongly reinforced by an intro- 
ductory essay in which the topics discussed are 
blended very skillfully into the narrative. The 
individual essays are for the most part well 
written and on target. The only essay to which 
I reacted quite negatively, perhaps because of a 
personal aberration, is a lengthy piece on the 
reward system in the social sciences by Jono- 
than and Stephen Cole. It struck me as both 
conceptually disparate from and qualitatively 
inferior to the rest of the contributions—be- 
cause of their choice of indicators, the authors 
at times come very close to arguing that lawyers 
who win most of their cases must defend more 
innocent people, for example. 

The overall volume is a thorough and compe- 
tent survey of some of the fundamental issues 
raised by the uproar in the universities, placed 
in a brief but adequate historical context and 
illustrated in quite a useful way from current 
history. Generally, I found the “philosophic” 
essays both more interesting and more compel- 
ling than the case studies. Six of the fourteen 
essays are focused on the central conceptual 
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issues involved in the controversy—autonomy . 


of social science, objectivity, value neutrality, 
and the fact-value dichotomy. Their individual 
merits are substantial, and one, Kenneth Bould- 
ing’s “Scholarly Rights and Political Morality” 
is perhaps the best short summary of the 
relation between government and scholarly 
community I have seen anywhere. The com- 
pendium also includes essays on the Jensen 
controversy specifically, on mental testing more 
generally, and on the relationship between the 
federal government and higher education and 
the problems involved for both sides. A short 
but informative piece by Adam Yarmolinsky 
illustrating the policy maker’s perspective on 
government-academic relations adds an unex- 
pected and most welcome bit of seasoning to 
the mixture. Students or faculty not familiar 
with the issues raised in the 1960s over the 
nature, function, and purposes of universities in 
general and the social sciences in particular will 
find the fundamentals well summarized here. 

The volume is not faultless. Despite the 
often articulated concern for the introduction 
of unintended biases, the symposium is domi- 
nated by a point of view which is probably 
most representative of senior faculty in the 
more prestigious private universities. Both the 
editor and his contributors make claims on 
behalf of the fields of economics that seem 
grossly exaggerated in the light of governmental 
foundering in the 1970s, despite the best advice 
economists could offer (p. 184, for example). 
And if the symposium deals effectively with the 
conventional dimensions of the issues, it does 
not go very far beyond them. Those already 
familiar with these discussions will find little to 
command their attention or assist their thinking 
here. 

My principle demur, however, concerns the 
underlying conception of the nature of the 
scientific enterprise that permeates the work of 
both editor and essayists (especially pp. 26, 
267, 290). It implies and requires a separation 
of the scholarly role from the affairs of society 
‘that would be disastrous if maintained. When 
Frankel asserts (p. 26), “The possession of a 
powerful analytic structure means that the 
science has within it a factor making for its 
development along lines independent of exist- 
ing practical demands or moral beliefs,” he far 
exceeds the claim implicit in the scientists’ 
demand to pursue “theoretically interesting” 


questions. What is omitted is the distinction 
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laboratory, the postulate for the observation, 
the evolution of logics for their application (not 
itself a problem in logic). The end result is yet 
another metaphysics and not science. To that I 
object strenuously. 


EUGENE J. MEEHAN 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


The Collapse of Liberal Empire: Science and 
Revolution in the Twentieth Century. By 
Paul N. Goldstene. (New Haven and Lon- 
don: Yale University Press, 1977. Pp. 139. 
$10.00.) 


The liberal mentality, according to Gold- 
stene, thoroughly permeates American beliefs 
and attitudes. Even its detractors affirm it 
unwittingly. Nonetheless, liberalism is in crisis 
because, first, the institutional means to its 
economic objectives of growth and affluence 
defeat its political commitments to individual 
rights and pluralist balance; second, the very 
production of selective affluence undermines 
the allegiance of youthful beneficiaries to the 
roles available to them in the corporate system: 
and, third, the growing resistance of third-world 
countries to the expansion of American cor- 
porations causes the progressive internalization 
a variety of pressures and sacrifices which 
previously had been exported. * 

Newtonian theory provides the root meta- 
phor through which the liberal mind compre- 
hends and evaluates the political order. If “all 
things in motion are in opposition,” then 
politics must embody a ‘Newtonian conception 
of balance where the proper arrangement of 
action and reaction eventuate in symmetrical 
arrangement and proportion.” But it is exactly 
this imagery —the imagery of balance, pendulum 
shifts, cycles, trade-offs, checks, and backlash— 
that blinds liberal ideology to the emergence of 
a corporate state and limits its ability to 
respond to these new contradictions. Indeed 
the language of balance is incompatible with 
that of contradiction; the two vocabularies 
belong to qhite distinct and opposed traditions 
of understanding. An outlook oriented to cor- 
recting imbalances will not seek ways to 
“transcend” or “resolve” social contradictions. 

But what does Goldstene affirm? He looks 
to the scientific estate to establish, well, anew 
balancing force appropriate to the new age. He 
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quality of mind” will balance the present 
emphasis on instrumental modes with a con- 
templative, appreciative orientation to social 
relations and nature. 

Goldstene’s polemic is vividly articulated. 
But, since it bears a family resemblance to 
other critiques of liberalism, we might reason- 
ably expect him to refine or perfect one of its 
dimensions. He might (1) document the extent 
to which this liberal mentality permeates the 
public mind, (2) examine closely the ways in 
which the metaphor of balance constrains the 
thought of one or two pivotal liberal thinkers, 
(3) delineate in detail the contradictions in the 
prevailing order (and exactly what it means to 
have “social contradictions”), or (4) exemplify 
the political promise of the scientific estate. 
Goldstene is most interesting in his discussion 
of the liberal metaphor of balance. But, with 
Locke, Madison and Galbraith floating in and 
out of the text, neither the metaphor nor its 
intellectual bearers receive the concentrated 
attention required. In all four respects the 
argument is suggestive in conception, yet pro- 
grammatic and abstract in delivery. Indeed, 
argument (4) remains unacceptably obscure. 

This is a provocative, if unbalanced, book. 
We can expect the author, who believes the 
“drive for harmony” informs “all action and 
thought,” to restore balance in his later work. 


WILLIAM E. CONNOLLY 
Nuffield College, Oxford University 


Problems of Theory in Policy Analysis. Edited 
by Phillip M. Gregg. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. 
208. $15.00.) 


This book of essays draws upon theoretical 
issues and conceptual problems raised in the 
course of policy research at Indiana University’s 
Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Anal- 
ysis. According to the editor, the essays were 
selected and arranged to highlight four problem 
areas, summarized by the following four ques- 
tions, which together form the four major 
sections of the book (p. 1): (1) Given the 
nature and objectives of policy analysis, what is 
a viable role for political inquiry? (2) What 
models are used to analyze and evaluate policy 
and how can they be assessed? (3) What 
problems exist in the conceptual premises that 
are used to organize policy studies, and what 
new directions are developing? (4) Given the 
nature and complexity of policy arrangements, 
what alternative research techniques facilitate 
systematic study? 

There is little that is new or original about 
the theoretical issues and conceptual problems 
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discussed in his collection of essays. The vol- 
ume promises more than it delivers~a charac- 
teristic all too often exhibited by much so- 
called “theoretical” policy studies literature of 
the past few years. For example, from reading 
these essays, we learn that politics is a complex 
process; that politics can have an impact on 
policy outcomes; that political systems are best 
conceived as open ones embedded in a complex 
set of interdependent relationships with “out- 
side” political actors; that much policy research 
has been deterministic and mechanistic, utiliz- 
ing simplistic models that distort a complex 
teality and do not deal adequately with ongoing 
change processes; that centralized versus de- 
centralized political structural and authority 
arrangements do not necessarily lead to more 
efficient, effective, or responsive governance; 
that conceptual clarity is important, and so on. 
All of which has been said before, and I am sure 
will be reiterated again, and again. 

However, these essays do point to the 
pressing need for new theoretical frameworks 
to guide empirical policy studies research. The 
most potentially useful contribution to this 
need is Phillip Gregg’s article entitled “Toward 
Theoretical Premises for Policy Analysis,” 
which contains some interesting and empirically 
“testable” theoretical ideas. 

Gregg draws upon political scientists’ his- 
torical tendency to study “the structure of 
political institutions and their consequences for 
the processes of government, the public order, 
and the commonwealth” (pp. 151—52). He 
argues that three conclusions can be derived 
from a view of “policy studies” as focusing on 
authoritative rules: ‘‘(1) rule systems potential- 
ly exhibit great variability; (2) variants in rules 
are primary determinants of differences in the 
choice and behavior of human individuals; (3) 
the existing variabilities highlight the artifactual 
nature of rules; they are primary subjects of 
human evaluation and choice in the transforma- 
tion of societies—from the level of neighbor- 
hoods to nations” (p. 152). 

From this follows Gregg’s “intellectual chal- 
lenge” to policy studies: “we must amplify our 
capacity to study the variations among rule 
structures and their consequences for human 
welfare. The analytic concepts must: isolate the 
primary constituents- of policy systems, dis- 
tinguish among types and patterns of rules that 
constrain decision making, and facilitate com- 
parative study of the human consequences of 
alternative rule configurations” (p. 152). Gregg 
then sets forth primary definitions of terms, 
premises and their implications, selected in- 
ferences, and finally, a framework for study 
incorporating this perspective. As in many areas 
of political science these days, it appears that 
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Gregg has brought us full circle, with some 
obvious contemporary nuances, back to the 
systematic study of rules and their conse- 
quences for human welfare. Back to our roots? 

Gregg’s discussion of applied problem solv- 
ing research is also more potentially useful than 
that of other authors in the collection. Instead 
of a “ ‘disjunction’ between ‘applied’ policy 
analysis (i.e., research to improve policies or 
solve problems) and ‘pure’ policy research (i.e., 
that conducted to test hypotheses or establish 
generalizations)” (p. 171), Gregg argues that 
the basic concepts and inferential premises he 
presents can be used to organize and show the 
mutually reinforcing relationship between both 
types of research. 


BRYAN T. DOWNES 
University of Oregon 


John Stuart Mill. By R. J. Halliday. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1977. Pp. 151. $12.50.) 


The greatest obstacle to a satisfactory under- 
standing of John Stuart Mill is his vast array of 
seemingly incompatible opinions on the most 
important questions he addressed. He endorsed 
democracy and yet proposed many obstacles to 
rule by the people; he defended laissez-faire, 
yet also displayed a good deal of sympathy for 
the socialist ideal; he wished to maximize 
liberty, but he has been called the best critic of 
the views found in the essay On Liberty; he 
insisted that he was a utilitarian, yet he was a 
severe critic of Bentham and a defender of 
Coleridge. 

These varied opinions and arguments have 
led some to the conclusion that Mill was 
self-contradictory; others, however, have tried 
to show that Mill’s views were expressed with 
sufficient care and qualification to make them 
logically compatible. R. J. Halliday aligns: him- 
self with the latter group, his major theme 
being that Mill was an eclectic and that his 
eclecticism allowed him to accommodate a 
considerable diversity of views. Halliday sug- 
gests that one finds self-contradictions in Mill if 
one attaches to Mill labels with overly simple 
definitions that Mill himself would not have 
used. Thus Mill’s wish to provide for intel- 
lectual leadership may be regarded as incom- 
patible with democracy only if we attribute to 
him a belief in populist democracy which he 
did not hold. Or his ideas about competition 
and socialism may be regarded as contradictory 
only if we assume that Mill defended laissez- 
faire as we characterize it. 

Halliday’s thesis about Mill’s eclecticism, it 
should be said, applies only to Mill after he 
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recovered from his mental crisis, i.e., to the . 
period beginning around 1830. Even the au- 
thor’s comprehensive and subtle analyses 
cannot show that the ideas of the Mill who 
wrote the famous books and articles are com- 
patible with Mill’s orthodox Benthamism be- 
fore the mental crisis. Thus Halliday begins his 
book by briefly describing the mental crisis as 
the occasion for the intellectual turbulence that 
led to the mature thinker. 

There is no novelty in calling Mill an 
eclectic. Indeed, Mill made it clear that he 
would deliberately seek eclecticism, a decision 
following his disillusionment with and reaction 
against ‘“‘the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury” as exemplified by Bentham. At this time 
he advocated a combination of ideas (“‘half- 
truths,” he called them) taken from such varied 
sources as Bentham and Coleridge, de Tocque- 
ville and the St. Simonians, romantic poetry 
and associationist psychology. In view of Mill’s 
widely acknowledged eclecticism, Halliday’s 
contribution consists of detailed demonstration 
of the ways Mill combined the varied ingredi- 
ents of his thought. By examining the great 
variety of statements made in Mill’s books, 
articles and letters, Halliday shows how many 
of Mill’s assertions, even when they appear to 
be incompatible with one another, may be 
fashioned into a coherent outlook. He does this 
for Mill’s views on politics, economics, psy- 
chology, and ethics, and he also shows how 
Mill’s ideas in each of these areas became 
intertwined with each other. For example, he 
demonstrates that Mills belief in the im- 
portance of self-culture and self-development, 
which originated in his romantic notions that 
accompanied his reaction against his father’s 
educational beliefs and practices, contributed 
to the shaping of his belief in laissez-faire as 
encouraging the exercise of each person’s men- 
tal faculties. The same belief in self-culture is 
also shown to have entered into Mill’s under- 
standing of democracy giving opportunities for 
participation in politics. 

Although Halliday convincingly displays the 
features of Mill’s eclecticism in some areas, his 
theme is not without limitations, which he 
acknowledges in the preface. After all, eclec- 
ticism was Mill’s goal, but there are many 
indications that he failed to satisfactorily com- 
bine the diverse ingredients in his thought into 
a coherent philosophy. There are other dif- 
ficulties which may be mentioned. Halliday 
overemphasizes Mill’s pragmatism, and does not 
acknowledge the sectarian and doctrinaire 
dimension of his personality and his thought, 
even after his reaction against Benthamism. In 
addition, the book offers much understanding 
but nothing resembling critical evaluation. Fur- 
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thermore, one could argue that he does not 
adequately acknowledge the importance of the 
disinterested intellectual in Mill’s political 
philosophy. Despite such problems, the book 
has the merit of avoiding hackneyed and 
misleading labels; and when the author uses 
labels of his own, he usually qualifies them 
sufficiently so that it is difficult to ignore their 
limitations. Consequently we are made aware of 
the complex texture of Mill’s thought. 


JOSEPH HAMBURGER 
Yale University 


Frantz Fanon: Social and Political Thought. By 
Emmanuel Hansen. (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 232. 
$15.00.) 


Although the enthusiasm and outrage initial- 
ly aroused by his work has largely subsided, 
Frantz Fanon remains a revolutionary figure of 
imposing authority: where others of the era 
(such as Regis Debray) merely issued a call to 
arms, Fanon became a poet of emancipation; 
where others merely denounced imperialist 
domination, Fanon became the psychoanalyst 
of cultural degradation. Notorious in the sixties 
for its alleged apotheosis of violence, Fanon’s 
lifework endures in the seventies as a paradigm 
of intellectual commitment, illustrative of the 
problems as well as the possibilities any such 
commitment creates. By 1961, Fanon had 
become deeply involved in the Algerian war for 
national liberation, and, more broadly, the 
international struggle for dignity within the 
Third World. He remains one of that struggle’s 
most eloquent voices, still able to touch our 
emotions and engage our minds, despite all the 
years that have come between. 

Emmanuel Hansen’s book promises a “‘clear 
understanding of Fanon’s thought, based on a 
study of the totality of his ideas, using the 
entire corpus of his writings” (p.-10). It is an 
admirable intention. For Fanon has always 
seemed an enigmatic thinker, driven by a 
unique complex of forces and ideas. Super- 

_ ficially, he owes most to the great traditions of 
négritude and Marxism; yet he was also influ- 
enced by Jacques Lacan, the currently fashion- 
able French psychoanalyst, and Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre, whose philosophy and politics provided a 
model of independence. The biographical ques- 
tion seems absorbing: how does a sophisticated 
black psychoanalyst, born in Martinique, edu- 
cated in France, and a practicing analyst in 
Algeria, come to portray the modern North 
African peasant as a kind of “noble savage” in 
revolutionary garb? 
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Emmanuel Hansen, however, eschews ques- 
tions of biography, influence and conceptual 
articulation; nor does he bother much with 
comparative analysis. For example, no attempt 
is made to place Fanon’s theory of revolu- 
tionary violence within the modern context 
supplied by the moral exaltation of George 
Sorel and Sartre, the tactical justification of 
Lenin and Trotsky, or the historicist apologetic 
of Georg Lukacs and Maurice Merleau-Ponty. 

Instead, Hansen devotes himself to exegesis. 
Unfortunately, it is not very good exegesis. The 
author treats Fanon’s work as an undif- 
ferentiated corpus; typically, he writes (on p. 
39) as if there were no important difference 
between the neo-Hegelian notion of a “‘strug- 
gle” for recognition in Black Skin, White Masks 
(published in 1951), and the neo-Sorelian no- 
tion of “revolutionary violence’ in The 
Wretched of the Earth (published in 1961, the 
year of Fanon’s death). 

The book’s most serious weakness, however, 
is the systematic way in which Hansen takes a 
writer consumed by an almost palpable passion, 
and reduces him to the dimensions of an 
anemic and rather dull theorist. To be sure, we 
are reminded that “Fanon wanted to be at the 
center of things-where the action was. We 
must not forget his commitment to praxis” (p. 
38). But such lifeless clichés fatally resolve the 
tension which animates Fanon’s lifework. 

The Wretched of the Earth, for example, is 
shaped by the divergent demands imposed by 
Fanon’s ruthless assessment of violence as a 
tactic in wars of national liberation; by his 
emotional and highly rhetorical defense of 
freedom, at whatever the cost (“hunger with 
dignity is preferable to bread eaten in slavery”); 
and by his sobering analysis of the psychoses 
triggered in some of his patients by the experi- 
ence of torture and terrorism. Like previous 
critics, Hansen is alert to the apparent con- 
tradiction between the book’s first chapter, 
“Concerning Violence,” and its final chapter, a 
series of clinical studies on “Colonial Wars and 
Mental Disorders.” Yet while he briefly puzzles 
over this indicative tension (p. 127), Hansen 
does not make any sustained attempt to ex- 
plore it. As a result, his interpretation mini- 
mizes the ambiguity and pathos of Fanon’s 
position. Rereading the last chapter of The 
Wretched of the Earth, I was reminded of a line 
from Man’s Fate, Malraux’s great revolutionary 
novel: “What is deepest in man is rarely what 
one can use directly to make him act.” That, I 
suspect, is one bitter truth that Fanon, as a 
psychoanalyst as well as a revolutionary, knew 
all too well. 

JAMES MILLER 


University of Texas, Austin 
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Law, Legislation and Liberty, Volume 2: The 
Mirage of Social Justice. By F. A. Hayek. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. 
Pp. xiv + 195. $10.00.) 


Reviewing this book is a bit like reviewing 
the second act of a yet incomplete three-act 
play. Hayek is engaged in a three-volume work 
under the general title Law, Legislation and 
Liberty. The first, Rules and Order, was pub- 
lished in 1973, followed four years later by the 
volume under review. The final volume ap- 
parently is already in draft, and it will be titled 
The Political Order of a Free Society. He has 
indicated that he would have titled his project 
The Constitution of Liberty had he not given 
that name to his earlier work. 

It is no insult to say of Hayek that he has 
one of the finest minds of the eighteenth 
century. He specifically identifies himself with 
the tradition of thought linked with David 
Hume, Adam Ferguson, and Adam Smith, one 
which he sees as having laid the basis for the 
creation of the “Great Society,” that is, a social 
order featuring consensus only on procedural 
rules of personal interaction. These procedures 
are allegedly end-independent, and individuals 
within this society are free to pursue whatever 
aims they wish, limited only by the duty to 
remain within the boundaries established by the 
rules. Hayek is less an analytical philosopher 
than an amazingly erudite guide to what he 
views as the already existing widsom to be 
found in the thought of the men mentioned 
above. 

Rules and Order is devoted largely to an 
elaboration of “law” as grounded in evolu- 
tionarily given (and naturally just) social prac- 
tices, rather than as the product of some 
sovereign “will,” whether of an individual ruler 
or the democratic populace. The Mirage of 
Social Justice attacks the notion that one can 
evaluate a social order on the basis of any one 
standard of social justice. A free society, 
according to Hayek, is one allowing the pursuit 
of multiple ends, and to adopt a single standard 
of evaluation is thus to deny the reality of 
pluralism. Indeed, he even rejects the existence 
of a national “economy,” on the ground that 
only individuals can have “economies,” that is, 
allocate their own resources in accordance with 
a rank-ordering of ends. A society therefore is a 
collection of individual economies. He coins the 
word “catallaxy,”’ “the special kind of spon- 
taneous order produced by the market through 
people acting within the rules of the law of 
property, tort and contract? (p. 109), as a 
substitute for the term “‘national economy.” 

No devotee of free-market ideology will be 
converted by any criticisms I might make of the 
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problem involved in viewing contemporary soci- 
ety as the product of “spontaneous order,” nor 
will any of his opponents be turned into - 
admirers by reference to his strengths. Hayek 
presents elegantly, and lucidly, a view which 
has undergone a remarkable revival in the past 
decade, not least because of a widespread 
disillusionment with the activities of the mod- 
ern nation-state. And, although he presents a 
rigorous defense of the necessity to accept the 
often unattractive results of the operation of 
the catallactic order he describes, on the ground 
that any “cure” would be worse than the 
disease, Hayek is sensitive to some of the 
criticisms leveled at an unrelieved market. 

He thus admits that “capitalism as it exists 
today ... undeniably has many remediable 
defects that an intelligent policy of freedom 
ought to correct. A system which relies on the 
spontaneous ordering forces of the market, 
once it has reached a certain level of wealth, is 
also by no means incompatible with govern- 
ment providing, outside the market, some 
security against severe deprivation” (p. 136). 
This is only one of several passages where 
Hayek, a doyen of classical liberalism, sounds 
very much like John Rawls; indeed Hayek 
indicates (p. xiii) that he views himself as in 
substantial agreement with Rawls’ widely read 
(and praised) A Theory of Justice, any dif- 
ferences between them being ‘more verbal than 
substantial.” There are certainly Rawlsian over- 
tones in Hayek’s ultimate standard for the best 
social order: “that in which we would prefer to 
place our children if we knew that their 
position in it would be determined by lot” (p. 
132). 

One suspects that admirers of Hayek and 
Rawls will be equally discomfited by the 
suggested similarity, but one of the major 
benefits of reading The Mirage of Social Justice 
is the realization that much of the alleged 
difference between them may turn on empirical - 
questions rather than on truly philosophical 
ones or differences in normative values. Thus 
Hayek over and over again insists that a 
free-market order will in fact lead to the largest 
social benefit, including as beneficiaries those at 
the lowest end of the social order. The catal- 
laxy increases “the prospects or chances of 
every one of a greater command over the 
various goods (i.e., commodities and services) 
than we are able to secure in any other way” 
(p. 107, emphasis added). Rawls, who shares 
Hayek’s commitment to the priority of liberty, 
does not himself condemn inequality per se, 
but only that inequality which does not ulti- 
mately benefit those worst-off, through the 
creation of more overall (the properly distri- 
buted) social wealth. Rawls scarcely resolves 
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the question of how much inequality is “‘neces- 
sary,” and his own arguments can easily lend 
themselves to a sophisticated defense of sub- 
stantial inequality. 

Probably the greatest difference between 
Hayek and Rawls lies in the latter’s much 
greater sensitivity to the problem of genera- 
tional equity. Hayek is quite unconcerned 
about the position of children and concomitant 
problems of genuine “equal opportunity.” It is 
certainly not crystal clear that commitment to 
freedom entails acceptance of unrestricted 
rights of inheritance; Hayek does not discuss 
this point at adequate length, and it would be 
interesting to know exactly how much of 
Rawls’ program he is prepared to accept. 

In any case, the celebrated battle of the 
books between Rawls and his libertarian col- 
league Robert Nozick (whose Anarchy, State 
and Utopia seems unknown io Hayek) has 
blinded some to the extent to which Rawls is 
still within the classical liberal tradition, includ- 
ing its free-market emphasis, and Hayek’s em- 
brace of Rawls as an ally mav tell us much 
about the strengths, and weaknesses, of both 
men’s thought. 


SANFORD LEVINSON 
Princeton University 


The Passions and the Interests: Political Argu- 
ments for Capitalism before Its Triumph. By 
Albert ©. Hirschman. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1977. Pp. x + 
153. $10.00, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


Hirschman traces the convoluted develop- 
ment of theories advocating commercial society 
in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century political 
thought. His major thesis is that arguments for 
capitalism originated in purportedly realistic 
proposals for restraining the passions of the 
governed—by interesting them in material pur- 
suits—and of the governors, by setting them 
over an economic system that was the result of 
the play of those material pursuits and whose 
workings stymied arbitrary or selfish princely 
intervention. 

In part 1, Hirschman explains that early 
modern political thinkers hit on the idea of 
“countervailing passions.” Some passions, re- 
labeled “interests,” might be opposed to other, 
undesirable passions that produce tumultuous, 
destructive, or frivolous actions. While reason, 
for instance, tends to be inefficacious against 
the passions, the interests, because they are 
passions, can tame the passions. In individuals, 
interests can and should oppcse and conquer 
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passions so that the individual acts in a regu- 
larized, nondestructive, serious way to define 
and pursue life goals. The most important 
taming interests are those related to making 
money, which “could be usefully employed to 
oppose and bridle such other passions as ambi- 
tion, lust for power, or sexual lust” (p. 41). 
Since the individual’s pursuit of material in- 
terests restrains unruly and destructive passions, 
commerce is seen as “innocent,” “doux,” and 
“calm.” Money-making is milder in its effects 
than the aristocratic passions for honor and 
glory. Further, a society of materially self- 
interested individuals is predictable and con- 
stant in behavior. The spirit of capitalism began 
as a way of restraining all other human pas- 
sions, 

In part 2, Hirschman explains how the 
political theorists relate interest to government. 
He focuses on Montesquieu, Sir James Steuart, 
and John Millar, who saw that individual 
pursuit of material self-interest and its atten- 
dant economic expansion served to improve 
the political order by curbing the passionate 
excesses of rulers. Steuart, for instance, argued 
that, because a modern economic system has 
the complex interdependent workings of a 
watch, a powerful government cannot attempt 
arbitrary acts, since such acts would disturb the 
smooth functioning of the system and under- 
mine the governors’ intent. But there were 
discordant views, and Hirschman’s history ends 
with Adam Smith, who rejected the distinction 
between the passions and the interests (and its 
attendant arguments) and saw few ways of 
restraining rulers who would be wayward. 

In an epilogue-like and disjointed final part, 
Hirschman reflects on some problems of the 
“Montesquieu-Steuart vision.” He contrasts this 
interpretation of the rise of the capitalist spirit 
with Webers. And he makes some ‘“con- 
temporary notes” about critiques of capitalism 
and about intellectual history. 

Hirschman’s interesting thesis deserves seri- 
ous examination; unfortunately, Hirschman’s 
essay does not provide that examination. Al- 
though his topic places him in the company of 
Macpherson and Pocock, his essay is thin by 
comparison, even slight in length, although this 
is a minor consideration. Hirschman thinks he is 
presenting novel interpretations, but he does 
not confront opposing interpretations. At the 
most general level, he does not argue against the 
theses of Macpherson or Pocock, Marx or 
Weber. More specifically, he does not criticize 
current interpretations of Montesquieu or 
Adam Smith, for instance; he simply presents 
his own, but without substantial enough articu- 
lation, arguments and documentation to be 
convincing. : 
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Hirschman’s essay also lacks rigor. Counter- 
+ cases are left hanging. While Montesquieu repre- 
sented a chief example of the theory of 
commerce as “calm” and desirable, at the same 
time he feared the “monetization of all human 
relations” {p. 80); Hirschman leaves the reader 
unsure as to how Montesquieu resolved this 
tension. Hirschman’s criteria for determining 
important or pervasive views are unclear; while 
Millar’s ideas are presented as essential to the 
““Montesquieu-Steuart vision,” Hirschman 
seems to indicate that most of Millar’s con- 
temporaries disagreed with him (pp. 88, 92). 

Two further criticisms, with many implica- 
tions, can be suggested here. One is that 
Hirschman inaccurately sees the same type of 
developmental unity in explicit theorizing as in 
unconscious assumptions. In part 1, he validly 
presents as a unified intellectual development 
the “tacit dimension” of two centuries of 
thought about passions and interests. In part 2, 
where he shows theorists explicitly treating the 
implications for political economy of that tacit 
dimension, Hirschman’s approach is to show 
divergent explicit views under the inaccurately 
unifying guise of a development. Of the 
eighteenth-century theorists he treats in detail, 
he presents (on little evidence) “Montesquieu- 
Steuart” as holding the predominant view, the 
Physiocrats as a competing school, and Adam 
Smith as finally victorious, relegating Ferguson 
to the epilogue because he does not fit Hirsch- 
man’s developmental sequence, even though 
Ferguson’s major work was published in the 
same year as Steuart’s (1767) and shows a 
perception of the totalitarian implications in 
Steuart’s thought. While tacit agreement may 
permeate the thought of an epoch, explicit 
conclusions may—and here do—vary widely. 
Hirschman mistakenly presents both dimen- 
sions as equally general. 

Second, while he generally traces the mean- 
ing of concepts well, Hirschman nowhere treats 
“capitalism.” Since according to the OED the 
word was not current until 1850, Hirschman’s 
theorists did not consciously argue for capital- 
ism, but for commercial society. Hirschman 
reads their thought too exclusively from his 
vantage point of a member of a realized 
capitalist society, without considering that he 
may thereby mistake their emphasis where they 
see different trajectories or goals for com- 
mercial society. 

To some extent, my criticisms stem from a 
sense of potential unrealized. Hirschman’s 
thesis is important, and he presents it with 
twists not found in prior similar arguments 
(e.g., by Straussians). Everyone interested in 
modern political theory and in political econo- 
my must know and confront Hirschman’s 
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thesis. But the thesis needs more work to be 
convincing. 


PETER G. STILLMAN 
Vassar College 


Political Violence: A Philosophical Analysis of 
Terrorism. By Ted Honderich. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 118. 
$7.95.) 


Violence is indubitably an overshadowing 
problem in our day. One can think of it in 
sociological or psychological terms; one can 
chart its many dimensions and seek to explain 
it, or, as Ted Honderich seeks to do, one can 
inquire into its justifiability. Honderich’s book 
is termed “ʻa philosophical analysis of violence.” 

The author is centrally interested in the 
justifiability of political violence, which he 
defines as ‘fa considerable or destroying use of 
force against persons or things, a use of force 
prohibited by law, directed to a change in the 
policies, personnel or system of government, 
and hence also directed to changes in the 
existence of individuals in the society and 
perhaps other societies” (p. 9). But he narrows 
his definition considerably when he excludes 
both “violence at the level of civil war” and 
“war between nations” (p. 10). He has in mind 
“the level of violence with which we have 
become familiar in Britain, America and else- 
where in the world during the past decade” (pp. 
9—10). 

He begins by outlining in sympathetic terms 
the modern problem of inequality, which, he 
thinks, violence is often used to correct. He 
then proceeds to examine certain general doc- 
trines for the light they might shed on the 
morality of political acts. In the central part of 
the volume, he comments on types of reasoning 
bearing on our obligation to obey the law, 
examining the utilitarian principle, John Rawls’ 
theory of justice, and his own criticism of 
Rawls’ notions. The last portion of the book is 
devoted to his justifications for certain types of 
what he calls “democratic violence.” 

Because the analysis is so condensed and 
lacking in concrete illustrations, the reader may 
at many points find it difficult to follow. The 
end result, however, is clear enough. Rejecting 
the contentions both of those who oppose all 
pclitical violence on principle and of those (and 
here he mentions Sartre and Fanon) having a 
strong and passionate commitment to violence, 
Honderich concludes that “at least some vio- 
lence has a moral justification” (p. 116). Then 
he immediately and curiously adds: “But I have 
not done anything like show this” (p. 116). 
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In general, he seems to be saying that in 
limited degree (how limited we are not told) 
and at a level considerably below that of civil 
war, violence may under certain circumstances 
be vindicated in the pursuit of social and 
economic equality. But in developing this 
analysis, he appears to make many statements 
which are ambiguous and rather puzzling. For 
example, “We may indeed assert that the state 
may force a man to act, as we say, against his 
conscience” (p. 59). At no point, however, is 
“conscience” defined and no example is pro- 
vided to show how the state can “force” a man 
to act against his conscience. He criticizes 
“claims to the effect that acts of violence 
themselves destroy democracy.” In general, he 
thinks, “they do not. They do less to make 
systems undemocratic than do acts of economic 
power” (p. 102). This may well be true but one 
wishes he had gone a bit beyond the bald 
statement of the proposition. 

When he says, “The proposition that vio- 
lence does as a matter of fact promote progress 
toward freedom and equality in some circum- 
stances can hardly be questioned” (p. 110), one 
wonders whether he ever heard of a serious 
questioner like Gandhi, “The nostrum that 
nothing is gained by violence does not survive a 
moment’s reflection,” he goes on (p. 110). But 
what does the author understand this 
“nostrum” to mean? If it signifies that political 
violence cannot accomplish anything, desirable 
or undesirable, then obviously it is incorrect; 
for at a minimum, violence does effectively 
destroy things and human lives. If one inter- 
prets the expression to mean that “nothing just 
or democratic”? is gained by violence, then 
surely such a statement is mcre than a mere 
“nostrum.” Would Honderich dismiss the faith 
and experience of the Quakers as having no 
bearing on the issue? Or the generalizations, 
surely based on more than a mindless repetition 
of slogans, of men like Leo Tolstoy? It is 
surprising, too, that Honderich does not even 
refer to the notion, so prominent in writers like 
John Dewey and Aldoux Huxley, that means 
and ends are organically interrelated. Nor does 
the author mention the possibilities of non- 
violent resistance, which surely ought to be 
regarded as an alternative to violence, on the 
one hand, and acquiescence in gross inequality, 
on the other. 

In many respects, this is a thoughtful essay. 
But one wishes that Honderich had been more 
concrete and had provided more illustrations to 
illuminate his abstractions. 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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Justice, Human Nature, and Political Obliga- 
tion. By Morton A. Kaplan. (New York: 
Free Press, 1976. Pp. xix + 283. $12.95.) 


Alienation and Identification, By Morton A. 
Kaplan. (New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. 
xiii + 206. $10.95.) 


Morton Kaplan has written in earlier books 
on systems theory and the methods of social 
science, and in the volumes under review he has 
attempted to apply ideas developed earlier to 
some central questions of political philosophy. 
The two books are clearly part of a single 
project, and their separate existence remains 
unexplained. Kaplan has to repeat arguments, 
which is irksome to someone reading both 
volumes. 

The common basis is a view of human beings 
and societies as homeostatic systems, striving to 
maintain equilibrium with changing environ- 
ments. This implies, Kaplan argues, that general 
theories cannot be produced in the social 
sciences, and that our explanations of individu- 
al and social behavior must be achieved through 
a synthesis of partial theories, requiring a 
process of judgment that Kaplan refers to as 
“praxis”? (which is odd, since no reference to 
practical activity in the usual sense is intended). 

Thus armed, Kaplan turns, in Justice, Hu- 
man Nature and Political Obligation, to an 
analysis of goodness and justice. His first 
concern is to argue that both notions are 
relative to particular social systems, so that 
“good” refers to “those things that improve the 
state of the (social or personality) system,” and 
this forms the basis for a long attack on Rawls’ 
theory of justice, which is criticized for at- 
tempting to establish universally valid princi- 
ples. This line of argument leads, however, to 
moral relativism, by which it is possible to 
assess actions or rules in relation to particular 
societies, but not to compare societies them- 
selves. To avoid this conclusion Kaplan under- 
takes to demonstrate the objectivity of values, 
aiming to reach a higher-level criterion of 
goodness that can be used to make relative 
assessments of whole societies. 

He prepares the way by arguing that sup- 
posedly objective empirical judgments—like 
“this is yellow’’—tacitly presuppose an observer 
and a context of observation. If the observer’s 
sense organs, or the physical environment, were 
to alter radically, the judgment would no longer 
hold. Kaplan claims that judgments of value are 
similarly objective in principle, but here con- 
textual factors are more intrusive and cause 
practical disagreement. There is, however, a 
“test in principle’ whereby the goodness of 
social systems may be assessed. We are invited 
to examine different systems by thinking our- 
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selves into the various roles that they contain, 
and seeing how much we like them (presumably 
we are to aggregate our feelings for each system 
to arrive at an overall ordering). 

This position is open to several damaging 
objections. First, the analogy between empirical 
and moral judgments does not hold. While it is 
true that if (say) our organs of sense were 
constructed differently, we should make dif- 
ferent perceptual judgments, it is precisely 
because we do in fact agree (almost unanimous- 
ly) in these judgments that we can speak of 
them as objective. With moral judgments, how- 
ever, there is not merely hypothetical disagree- 
ment but actual disagreement, and thus the 
problem about objectivity arises. Second, the 
“test in principle” presupposes that moral 
disagreements arise only from imperfect infor- 
mation and/or personal bias on the part of the 
people making the judgments. It seems likely 
that there are value differences that cannot be 
accounted for in this way. Suppose I am using 
Kaplan’s test to assess a hunting-and-gathering 
society, should I judge each role according to 
how much J should like to occupy it, or should 
I try (supposing this were possible) to imagine 
how a member of that society would feel? 
Third, Kaplan’s test, because it aggregates likes 
and dislikes in arriving at social evaluations, is 
necessarily insensitive to questions of distribu- 
tive justice—questions about the relative levels 
of benefit enjoyed by the occupants of dif- 
ferent social roles. As a result of applying it we 
might come to prefer a highly unequal society 
whose inhabitants were unaware of the in- 
equality. 

I have criticized Kaplan’s argument for the 
objectivity of goodness because it seems to me 
the key element in his first book. By contrast, 
the chapter on justice is largely devoted to 
attacking Rawls and, although the criticisms are 
quite incisive, they are by now not particularly 
novel. Kaplan has little to say about justice 
itself, and indeed gives no clear criterion for 
distinguishing justice from goodness in general. 
The final chapter on political obligation is 
likewise flawed by being insufficiently specific. 
Kaplan offers some wide-ranging observations 
on the nature of obligation and the dilemmas 
that may arise when obligations conflict, but 
does not produce any detailed arguments about 
the grounds and limits of our obligation to the 
state. 

Alienation and Identification may be dealt 
with more briefly, since it is a slighter book, 
and might with profit have been incorporated 
into the other in condensed form. Kaplan 
begins by discussing Hegel and Marx on aliena- 
_ tion, and then Althusser and Habermas as 

interpreters of Marx. This leads to a lengthy 
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exposition of Kaplan’s views on knowledge and 
explanation in the social sciences. Part 2 is an 
examination of the problem of alienation, 
conceived very broadly to mean the separation 
of individuals from the products they have 
created, from their society or culture, or from 
parts of their own personalities. Kaplan’s posie 
tion can be stated briefly: alienation, far from 
being uniformly evil, is necessary both to 
society (which requires, for instance, a division 
of labor to fulfill essential functions) and to 
individuals who need, for instance, to distance 
themselves from their creations in order to 
progress). Theories which announce the end of 
alienation are misguided. Furthermore, prac- 
tical attempts to end alienation, whether car- 
tied out on the political level (through revolu- 
tion) or on the personal level (through adopting 
an idiosyncratic lifestyle) produce derangement 
and ultimately, perhaps, madness. The conclu- 
sion is that we must accept a degree of personal 
alienation, and learn to cope with the multiple 
identities that modern societies provide for us. 

The trouble here is that by construing 
alienation so broadly and imprecisely, Kaplan 
has made his conclusion more or less self- 
evident. Who has imagined that alienation in 
every conceivable sense could be eliminated? 
Marx, for instance, was chiefly concerned with 
the alienation of workers in the process of 
production, and Kaplan does not really meet 
the claim that alienation of this type might be 
eliminated or reduced if work were organized 
differently. But it is surely at this relatively 
specific level that interesting arguments about 
alienation can be carried on. 

The basic failing of both books should now 
be clear. Kaplan’s argument is developed at too 
general a level to constitute a satisfactory 
treatment of the particular topics he includes. 
His breadth of knowledge is impressive. You 
will find here discussions of the physiology of 
the human brain, the external policies of the 
Greek city-states, and the psychology of reli- 
gion, for instance. But no topic is considered at 
sufficient depth. A line of argument will turn 
aside in a quite unpredictable way, and one 
may find difficulty in grasping the general 
direction in which one is being led. Some good 
points are made (on the strengths and limita- 
tions of systems theory, for instance), but the 
overall effect is confused. Kaplan fails to 
analyze the concepts he is considering (“jus- 
tice,” “alienation,” etc.) precisely enough, and 
in political philosophy, conceptual precision, 
though not the last word, is certainly the first, 


DAVID MILLER 
University of East Anglia 
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Utopia and Revolution: On the Origins of a 
Metaphor, or Some Illustrations of the Prob- 
lem of Political Temperament and Intel- 
lectual Climate and How Ideas, Ideals, and 
Ideologies Have Been Historically Related. 
By Melvin J. Lasky. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 726. $35.00.) 


“What begins in undifferentiated emotion,” 
Melvin Lasky writes, in passing, about Sukarno, 
“ends in unlimited rhetoric.” This book demon- 
strates little more than the truth of his observa- 
tion. Its organization is as uncertain as its 
audience; it has no clear thesis; and any 
arguments it does present emerge only with 
difficulty from an inchoate welter of quota- 
tions. These, distributed according to no dis- 
cernible pattern among 16 chapters, are 
paraded laboriously along 700 wearying pages; 
of these, 100 are devoted to footnotes, many of 
which are as needlessly prolix and repetitive— 
and as badly proofread—as the text itself. As 
references, the footnotes are inexact and inade- 
quate. To give nothing more than an author’s 
last name in an inordinately long and unwieldy 
book without a bibliography is not Lasky’s 
only act of enmity towards any reader ill- 
advised enough to try and use Utopia and 
Revolution as a guide to further reading—or 
even (lexicon-laden as the argument is) as an 
anthology of quotable quotes. 

Lasky’s technique is to bombard the reader 
with a battery of oddly juxtaposed quotations 
(some of which he soon repeats) and dropped 
names. But to what end? If this is evidence, 
what does it support? Lasky says nothing 
coherent or sustained about the causes or 
course of any revolution, although for some 
ultimately unspecified reason he considers their 
respective outcomes all to have followed much 
the same pattern. He regards his book as “a 
history of ideology.” That few, I suspect, 
would agree does not deter Lasky from believ- 
ing, apparently, that the kind of tenuous link 
he is able to establish between utopian, “ide- 
ological” thinking—together with its internal 
mental tension—and various revolutions will 
suffice to characterize them. Lasky blithely, 
unproblematically argues on the (unstated) 
assumption that revolutions can be treated as 
nothing more than the producis of intellectual 
desperation—leaping fully armed, as it were, 
from the minds of utopians like Minerva from 
the brow of Jove. This he does on the basis of a 
silly and.patronizing distinction between rebel- 
lion (“the work of the poor’) and revolution 
(“the privilege of the middle classes”) which he 
gets around to making in a footnote on p. 662. 
(“The revolutionary ... is a creature of fan- 
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tasy.... For what is Revolution but the apoca- 

‘lyptic longing to create Paradise at a Stroke? 
>.. an affliction of the modern mind ... a 
fevered dream of a storm and an earthquake 
that were never seen on land or sea?” The 
question is not unanswerable.) 

As to utopia, Lasky consigns Paul Tillich’s 
arguments (which he approves) to a footnote, 
as “metaphysical,” ‘“‘meta-theoretical.” His own 
cannot be so described. They rarely rise above 
the level of the relentlessly middlebrow (“uto- 
pians love mankind too much, and ... revolu- 
tionaries loved men too little”) and/or the 
soon-to-be-contradicted generalization (“alt 
utopians are revolutionary [though not all 
revolutionaries are utopian)”; “the revolu- 
tionary is the wrong man at the wrong time. He 
comes too late—with too much. He calls for 
violent change when for the first time peaceful 
change seems possible. He insists on blood in 
the streets when ink on paper might well do”). 


All this platitude is meant to point to the 
conclusion that, whereas “revolutionism” is 
today “poor fare, bare bones from other 
feasts,” moderation “moderately applied is 
reasonably unimpeachable”; and to “The Eng- 
lish Ideology,” its “sense of the gradual and the 
practical” as opposed to cross-channel extrem- 
ism. Yet, even apart from the lameness and 
flatness of these guarded but banal recom- 
mendations, Lasky deals at length with the 
English Revolution, when Englishmen were 
least “temperate” and “pragmatic.” To describe 
the Levellers, however, as “moderates”? may be 
no more bizarre than to refer to Hazlitt’s 
“kindred spirits from John Milton to Leon 
Trotsky”; or Giordano Bruno as “the ‘missing 
link’ between Dante and Condoret”’; or Marx as 
one for whom “the longed-for means was the 
end; the revolution was itself utopia.” (Lasky’s 
point that the proletariat is a ‘collective Mes- 
siah” is much less original.) 

In a vain attempt to counteract these in- 
felicities, Lasky provides some interesting, but 
unoriginal and incidental, material—on Thomas 
More, on Sidney’s Arcadia, on Bruno, on 
Milton, and on those (termed turncoats by less 
charitable commentators) who became disil- 
lusioned with revolution, particularly the slip- 
pery Marchamont Nedham and Sir James Mack- 
intosh, whose early attack on Burke, Vindicae 
Gallicae, is indeed “the ablest ideological de- 
fence of the French Revolution,” at least in 
English. These exceptions (worth reading, but 
carefully: the scholarship is uncertain) do not 
pull Lasky’s book out of the morass into which 
his simplemindedness and indiscipline plunge it 
again and again—a morass akin to moderation as 
Kant once described it (which Lasky, in all 
innocence, quotes): “The ‘Venetian treacle,’ 
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wherein so many good things have been mixed 
that it is good for nothing.” 


PAUL THOMAS 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Politics of Decision-Making: Strategy, Co- 
operation, and Conflict. By Allan W. Lerner. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1976. Pp. 215. $11.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


‘The analysis of scientific expertise in the 
policy process has long been impeded by a 
dearth of systematic conceptualizations which 
could effectively cue empirical research. Allan 
Lerner provides a conceptual framework for the 
interaction between “experts” and “politicos” 
within the context of full-time, career relation- 
ships in an institutionalized format. “Exper- 
tise” is defined in terms of subjective percep- 
tions of both expert and non-expert within a 
substantive decision-making context. Con- 
ceptualizing expertise as a pattern of behavior 
rather than as an epistemologically defined 
commodity, this study offers a multilevel expo- 
sition of expert-politico interaction, within the 
negotiative process of a. “‘decision-group” set- 
ting. 

Conceptualization and analysis then focus 
on the variables which might shape the nego- 
tiating behavior of experts vis-a-vis politicos: 
chapters deal with role variables, variables of 
individual personality, problem content vari- 
ables, organizational variables, and societal vari- 
ables. Concepts of group interaction and of the 
social-psychological dynamics of role behavior 
constitute a primary thrust of analysis. In order 
to help identify the behavior patterns mani- 
fested in negotiations between experts and 
politicos, experiments were run on 50 subjects 
who were involved in experimentally created 
negotiative interactions of simulated expertise. 
The data were then subjected to factor analysis 
and statistical tests. This endeavor resulted not 
in “firm conclusions” about the behavioral 
orientations of experts and nonexperts, but, 
rather, in the illumination of fruitful lines of 
hypothesization and inquiry, such as the sug- 
gestions, consistent with the statistical analysis 
of the data, that “experts tend to generalize 
their expertise and expertise exaggerates as- 
sertiveness” (p. 81). 

The analysis is notably effective in providing 
what seems to be a useful, epistemologically 
conscious, and heuristically valuable contribu- 
tion toward a, theory of expertise in public 
policy, and toward the development of hy- 
potheses for empirical investigations into expert 
roles and interactions. While exhortations for 
theory building and for future hypothesizing 
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are all too often pseudoscientific incantations 
whose real purpose is as a talisman for the 
tesearcher’s empirical failures and epistemo- 
logical inadequacies, Lerner actually provides 
something to work with, and makes a persua- 
sive case that it is worth working with. More- 
over, the epistemological consciousness of the 
work is not confined to closing caveats but is 
operationalized throughout, as the author care- 
fully articulates the limitations of his methods, 
data, and conclusions and does so at a level of 
sophistication which.in major part provides the 
endeavor with its heuristic utility and insight. 
The “basic conceptual tool kit” proffered is a 
carefully crafted and potentially useful set of 
conceptual baggage for future i inquiry. 

While the conceptual toolkit is constructed 
well enough to serve either theory builders or 
working researchers, its primary limitation (one 
which may indeed be inherent in the degree of 
conceptual integration and epistemological con- 
sciousness manifested) is in the scope and range 
of jobs for which it can be used. 

The focus on in-house, full-time expertise 
neglects a most crucial dynamic in bringing 
specialized knowledge to bear upon policy 
decisions: the battles (political and epistemo- 
logical) within scientific elites outside the for- 
mal, organizational context of the policy deci- 
sion itself, as manifested in the ABM debate, 
the ozone layer controversy, and conflicts over 
the safety of nuclear power; and as manifested 
in the current proposal to establish a “Science 
Court” to settle conflicts of scientific expertise. 

The definition of expertise employed by 
Lerner, rooted in the subjective perceptions of 
parties to a decision within an organizational 
context, obscures the crucial role of profes- 
sional societies and learned communities in 
defining, certifying, and supplying expertise in- 
areas of specialized knowledge, and, in ad- 
dition, lumps the complex dimensions of scien- 
tific expertise (with its unique claims and 
status) with more bureaucratic and experiential 
forms of expertise. Though a discussion of 
broad social factors influencing expert-politico 
relationships is presented (Ch. 6), the special 
implications of what Robert Lane terms the 
“knowledgeable society” and the dynamics of 
the politics of science are neglected. 

For the negotiative process between experts 
and policy makers is also shaped by the states 
of conflict and consensus among expert group- 
ings and communities themselves, as is the 
expert role in a given policy context. 

Still, it would constitute a kind of epistemo- 
logical “catch-22” to fault this work for not 
biting off a bigger chunk of the phenomena 
with which it deals, for epistemological con- 
sciousness and precision are infinitely more 
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valuable than a broad scope per se, which too 
often leads us into the vast empirical wasteland 
that C. Wright Mills so aptly described as the 
realm of “grand theory.” 

This careful work, rich in bibliographical 
sources, is a significant conceptual contribution 
to the literature of public policy, and, as an 
added treat, it is lucidly and engagingly written. 


PHILIP H. MELANSON 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 


The Leadership Passion: A Psychology of Ideol- 
ogy. By David Loye. (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1977, Pp. 249. $12.95.) 


It is the odd book in this era of pragmatic 
specialization that sweeps through the theoreti- 
cal views of Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx, Pareto, 
Weber, Freud, and Pavlov. It is stranger still 
when in the same book, written by a self- 
professed “‘social scientist,” the psychological 
and sociological studies of Adorno, Rokeach, 
Eysenck, and Tomkins are explored. David 
Loye, present director of the Program on 
Psychological Adaptation and the Future at 
UCLA, is to be commended in his choice of 
both a wide-ranging and challenging topic. 

The purpose of The Leadership Passion is to 
“regain a lost sense of ideological bearings 
during a time of great psychological and socio- 
logical change” (p. x). To accomplish this end, 
Loye surveys a large body of literature in both 
the philosophical and psychological traditions. 
His conclusion holds that we are entering a new 
leadership. period which he calls “the third 
major shift in basic ideological style in the 
history of humanity” (p. xii). This “middle” 
style is the result of the gap between psycho- 
logical man and sociological man. For Loye, the 
first thousands of years in man’s history were 
conservative (i.e., the cave man mentality). The 
second periad of liberalism, only a few hundred 
years old, witnessed the rise of the individual. 
Now we are entering this dramatic new age 
which Loye disappointly dubs, “Beyond the 
‘End of Ideology.’ ” 

` The book is broken into five neat parts. The 
first introduces his study and discusses the 
theoretical material on “Left and Right.” Part 2 
surveys the vast gamut of writings on the 
measurement of ideology. In the two middle 
parts Loye presents his own psychological 
studies on the ideological personality. These 
chapters are oriented toward the social scientist 
interested in design, methods, and results. 
Chapters 5 and 6 are noteworthy because they 
are eloquently written case studies of two 
campus leaders in the Princeton University 
study on which Loye bases his conclusions (see 
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pp. 77—96). The concluding part of this seem- 
ingly disjointed effort is a highly original and 
suggestive series of implications for social scien- 
tists, therapists, leaders, and managers in this 
emerging “middle?” period in the history of 
humanity. 

Loye’s findings, by way of psychological 
testing and interviews replicated on two differ- 
ent types of populations, inform the conclu- 
sions drawn in the final chapters. A new model 
of ideological functioning is provided based on 
norm-changing versus norm-maintaining (see Ch. 
12). This dialectical theory, to be released in a 
more elaborate companion book The Psycholo- 
gy of the Middle, goes beyond earlier theories 
extending on the contributions made by Ro- 
keach and Tomkins. 

As with most good books, The Leadership 
Passion raises as many questions as it answers. 
Many hard-nosed sociai scientists will not ap- 
preciate the rambling chapters discussing the 
philosophical background to this delicate sub- 
ject. Political theorists, on the other hand, may 
find the empirical hypotheses which Loye 
develops—concerning norm-changing versus 
norm-maintaining, activism-inactivism, extrem- 
ism-moderation, risk taking, Machiavellianism, 
alienation, anomie, locus of control, and par- 
ent-child variables—a bit overdrawn, if not 
misguided. 

There are inherent problems with the use of 
psychological testing that are multiplied when 
the researcher draws speculative implications 
that seem unwarranted. Any transformation 
from Pareto’s “Lion and Fox” to Rokeach’s 
model as an “Irreality-Reality Relationship” is 
at the very last tenuous. Nevertheless, Loye 
deserves attention as an innovative synthesizer 
who is simultaneously both more than a beha- 
vioral psychologist and less than a political 
philosopher. Whether Maslow and Hegel can be 
resolved, even “at the level of self-actualizing,” 


` is an entertaining question. We can thank Loye 


for calling intriguing issues to our attention. 
THEODORE R. MALLOCH 
York University 


Ambiguity and Choice in Organizations. By 
James G. March and Johan P. Olsen et al. 
(Bergen, Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1976. 
Pp. 408. $20.00.) 


The article, “A Garbage Can Model of 
Organizational Choice,” by Michael Cohen, 
James March, and Johan Oisen (Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 17 [March 1972], 1—25), 
was an exciting addition to the literature on 
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decision making in organizations. It focused on 
“organized anarchies”’ (loosely coupled systems 
characterized by ambiguity in goals, tech- 
nology, and participation), and it presented in 
verbal and computer simulation form a model 
of how: decisions tend to be made. in such 
structures. In the garbage-can model, whenever 
a decision is to be made, an assortment of 
problems, solutions, and participants flock to it 
and attach themselves to the proceedings. This 
usually creates such a load on the choice 
process that it cannot be completed by resolv- 
ing the burden of issues. It is generally com- 
pleted only after all but a few of the issues have 
wandered off in search of other, more promis- 
ing choice situations, These propositions were 
discussed further in Cohen’s and March’s Lead- 
ership and Ambiguity: The American College 
President (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974), and 
the current book is a third installment in the 
series. 

This book elaborates constructively on the 
themes of ambiguity and choice but it does not 
attempt to integrate the various themes and 
subthemes, nor does it attempt to bring the 
major ideas to a stage of detailed completeness 
and theoretical maturity. The aim is more 
modest: “Without attempting a complete re- 
construction of ideas about decisions in or- 
ganizations, we will try to outline some possible 
perspectives that may make ordinary experi- 
ence in organizations somewhat more ex- 
plicable” (pp. 10—11). The individual chapters 
do contain, both implicitly and explicitly, 
many ideas and findings that should cause some 
rethinking and further development of the 
original framework. I would hope for a fourth 
installment in this series that would accomplish 
just that. In the meanwhile, Ambiguity and 
Choice in Organizations leaves us with the 
opportunity to do our own rethinking and with 
a provocative collection of data and theoretical 
discussion on which to base it. Functionally 
speaking, the important achievement of the 
book les not quite so much in theoretical 
progress as in conceptual clarification. It 
breathes vitality and reality into the ideas of 
the model by transferring them from the 
computer to the organization. 

Much of the book is written by James 
March, who contributed to seven of the seven- 
teen chapters, and Olsen, who contributed to 
eight. March has long been a leading thinker in 
the field. Johan Olsen (University of Bergen, 
Norway) is little known in America, but par- 
ticularly through four chapters of sole author- 
ship, he emerges here-as an organization theo- 
rist of impressive stature in his own right. The 
other authors, many of whom are young 
Scandinavian scholars, contribute quantitatively 
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legs, but I found each chapter, without excep- 
tion, to.be well executed, creative, and valu- 
able. It must be noted that execution. would 
have been considerably enhanced by entrusting 
the whole to an assiduous editor. 

Seven of the chapters are about ambiguity. 
Four of these have to do mainly with learning, 
two with attention and participation, and one 
with power. Since there is little detailed effort 
to relate the ideas to one another, the various 
types of ambiguity must stand more or less 
alone. This by no means destroys their value. It 
is quite a contribution just to make us force- 
fully aware that these sorts of ambiguity do 
exist in organizations. It is perhaps somewhat 
more serious that the ideas on ambiguity are for 
the most part not connected by general theo- 
retical statements to processes of choice. It is 
probably true that without ambiguity we would 
not find much garbage-can decision making in 
organizations, but in the presence of ambiguity 
we seem to find all sorts of decision making, 
not just the garbage-can process. If ambiguity in 
goals, technology, learning, and attention do 
indeed have a special impact on the tendency 
toward garbage-can decision processes, it would 
be well to have hypotheses that specify how 
and under what conditions. 

The other ten chapters are about choice. 
One restates the general theory of garbage-can 
decision making, six are case studies and analy- 
ses that illustrate the model in action, one 
presents a theoretical perspective on areas of 
choice in which individual decisions tend not to 
become garbage cans, and two exemplify the 
latter with several additional case studies. Much 
of the importance of the book lies in its 
collection of case studies. It is significant that 
whereas the original garbage-can model em- 
phasized the organizational level of analysis, 
this book emphasizes single instances of choice, 
This distinction merits attention in future 
research, Originally, the garbage-can model re- 
ferred primarily to a structural/processual 
framework in which a multiplicity of decisions 
are made simultaneously and in series. The 
important concepts of segmentation, problem 
activity, problem latency, and decision dif- 
ficulty (pp. 27—34) refer to whole organiza- 
tions as a unit of analysis. In the present book, 
the term “garbage can” is used much more 
commonly to refer to a single process of 
choice—to its tendency to become a temporary 
receptacle for wandering problems, solutions, 
and participants, regardless of how other deci- 
sions in the same organization might be made. 
The individual process of choice is “black 
boxed” in the original article but repeatedly 
exemplified (without actually modeling it) in 
the current book. 
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In this light, the attention of the reader 
gravitates toward possible explanations for why 
certain individual decisions tend to become 
garbage cans. Some degree of explanation -is 
afforded by the three primary characteristics of 
context originally stipulated by Cahen, March, 
and Olsen—unclear goals, uncertain technology, 
and fluid participation—but in themselves these 
will probably not carry as very far toward 
explaining variance in the extent to which any 
single decision in any organization might be- 
come a “garbage can.” Unfortunately, no chap- 
ter is devoted primarily to developing such an 
explanation more fully, but much may be 
gleaned from a comparison of the case studies 
in which choice opportunities did and did not 
become garbage cans. One significant line of 
explanation is suggested by Rommetveit in his 
analysis of the establishment of a third medical 
school in Norway (Ch. 7). Garbage cans appear 
to be stimulated by a destabilization of the 
prevailing value structure, i.e., by a situation in 
which the dominant preference ordering begins 
to crumble and there is movement toward a 
new weighting of goals and values. Star billing 
seems to go to the kind of ambiguity featured 
in times of transition and reappraisal. Several of 
the case studies appear to exemplify this point. 
One important finding is that under these 
circumstances, the primary purpose of certain 
decision processes is not to produce a specific 
- outcome, but rather, through the airing or 
“exercising” of problems, to maintain or 
change the organization as a social unit. A 
second explanatory theme might be called, in 
the argot of the garbage-can model, “load 
potential.” It has to do with the situational 
potential of a choice opportunity for attracting 
troublesome problems. How much time is 
available for making this focal choice? How 
important is the choice itself to participants? 
How many other attractive choice opportuni- 
ties are around? How relevant is the focal 
choice to the collection of problems highlighted 
by a current destabilization of values or self- 
image? Perhaps other explanatory ideas are to 
be found from a careful reading of the various 
chapters; these two appear to stand out. 

Lastly, many of the examples in the book 
are not truly instances of organizational be- 
havior, but rather of the common sort of 
multi-organizational behavior that goes into the 
making of public policy. Remarkably similar 
examples can be found over and over again in 
the case-study literature on public administra- 
tion and policy. It is small wondez that public 
policy making tends to be full of garbage cans, 
since complex societies (in contrast with in- 
dustrial firms, for example) are endemically in a 
state of ambiguity or instability of value struc- 
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ture, perhaps even more so in this century than 
ever before. Many of the remaining examples in 
the book are taken from universities. I do not 
believe that universities have always been: sig- 
nificantly characterized by garbage-can decision 
processes, nor will they necessarily continue to 
be, but surely in recent decades they have been 
undergoing profound, destabilizing institutional 
change as an industry and have also been a focal 
point for the expression of value change in the 
surrounding culture. Contemporary universities 
and polities, at least in the West, are therefore 
two kinds of social system in which one can 
expect to find a large portion of garbage-can 
decision making. The original garbage-can mod- 
el, a process model at the system level, is 
therefore particularly important for universi- 
ties, for the making of public policy, and for 
similar “organized anarchies.” At the level of 
the individual process of choice, garbage cans 
can crop up anywhere, and in this sense the 
contents of the book are of importance for 
‘understanding some amount of significant be- 


' havior in nearly all organizations. 


LAWRENCE B. MOHR 
University of Michigan 


Social Research in Conflict with Law and 
Ethics. Edited by Paul Nejelski. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1976. Pp. xiii + 197. 
$15.00.) 


As many political scientists know from 
experience, there is a growing movement 
towards the regulation of research in the United 
States as well as in other countries. One of the 
important forms of this movement is the 
development of institutional review boards in 
universities and other institutions that receive . 
federal grants. These boards are responsible for 
carrying out provisions designed to protect 
human subjects in the course of research when 
such subjects are deemed to be “‘at risk.” 

This regulatory movement is the result of 
conflicts between the values of research, and 
other values such as individual privacy. Some of 
these conflicts have been dramatic. The syphilis 
experiments conducted in the South over a 
period of decades in this century, and experi- 
ments involving the sterilization of medical 
subjects, suggest the intensity of value conflicts 
that can occur. 

One of the more important conflicts centers 
on confidentiality in research. The case of 
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Richard of Rockford, Inc. v. Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, decided by United States 
District Judge Charles B. Renfrew in San 
Francisco on May 20, 1976, illustrates the 
problem. This was a civil action in which the 
plaintiff, an equipment manufacturer, sought 
damages for breach of contract from Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company in California. The 
primary issue was whether the plaintiff had 
properly installed certain equipment. Under a 
pledge of confidentiality, Mark J. Roberts of 
the Harvard School of Public Health and the 
Kennedy School of Public Affairs had inter- 
viewed employees of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company as part of a research project investi- 
gating the manner in which utilities make 
environmental decisions. The plaintiff wanted 
to know the identity of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company employees interviewed by 
Roberts and the substance of what they said. 
The court refused to grant a motion to compel 
Roberts or his research assistant to testify. The 
court held that the information sought was 
available from other sources and did not go to 
the heart of the dispute. 

In this case there was a conflict between the 
promise of confidentiality extended by Roberts 
to those he interviewed and the right of the 
plaintiff to compel disclosure of information 
that might contribute to a fair resolution of the 
dispute. The -court held, in these particular 
circumstances, that the value of confidentiality 
outweighed the potential value of disclosure. 

Sociat Research in Conflict With Law and 
Ethics is a valuable compilation of articles and 
materials on the question of confidentiality in 
research and related questions. Many of the 
materials published in this volume were pre- 
pared for a conference of 25 Germans and 10 
Americans held at the University of Bielefeld in 
March, 1974. The conference explored the 
rights and responsibilities of researchers con- 
cerning confidentiality and related matters. 

The book consists of three sections. The first 
is a summary of the discussion at Bielefeld, by 
Paul Nejelski, and an analysis of the major 
dimensions of confidentiality and research 
problems. The second section consists of ten 
papers prepared for the conference, several of 
which analyze the nature of conflicts between 
the values of social research and other values, 
while others discuss such issues as national 
security and privacy. The third section is 
directed to methods of avoiding and resolving 
confidentiality problems. This final section 
includes a proposed researcher’s shield statute 
drafted by Paul Nejelski and Howard Peyser. 

This is a valuable compilation of materials, 
ably introduced and organized by the editor. 
This book is indispensable to those concerned 
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with legal and ethical dimensions of social 
research. 


JAMES D. CARROLL 
Syracuse University 


Epicurean Political Philosophy: The De Rerum 
Natura of Lucretius. By James H. Nichols, 
Jr. (ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. Pp. 214. $11.50.) 


James Nichols’ Epicurean Political Philoso- 
phy is intended to illuminate the commonly 
neglected philosophic tradition begun by Epi- 
curus and mainly preserved in the De Rerum 
Natura of Epicurus’ famous Roman foliower, 
Lucretius. Nichols demonstrates that Lucretius’ 
poetic restatement of Epicurean philosophy 
must be treated seriously by students of poli- 
tical philosophy, for it constitutes an “abiding 
alternative” to both the Socratic and modern 
political philosophy and is especially important 
in that it shares the view of nature held by 
thos who founded modem science and 
philosophy yet issues in neither the now ‘‘dis- ` 
sipated” hopes of the early modern philoso- 
phers nor the nihilistic despair of their descen- 
dants (p. 180). 

Against those who doubt whether Lucretius 
furnishes a political philosophy rather than the 
final statement of Democritian physics, Nichols 
shows that the teaching of De Rerum Natura 
primarily concerns the best human life; the 
account of nature is needed not for its own 
sake but to free us finally from the fears that 
undermine human happiness. For Lucretius, 
“ethics takes precedence over physics” (p. 15). . 
Though he ignores the question of regimes, 
Lucretius does present “a philosophy of poli- 
tics” that includes an account of the origin and 
significance of political life. Though he depreci- 
ates political life, he does not in this wholly 
depart from the Socratic view; further, the 
rhetoric through which Lucretius accomplishes 
this depreciation and generally guides the souls ` 
of his readers presupposes a comprehensive 
political knowledge. Indeed, according to 
Nichols, Lucretius presents his teaching in 
poetic form despite Epicurus’ own disdain for 
poetry because only thus could he hope to lead 
his reader through an appreciation of what is 
“sweet” in the Epicurean view—freedom from 
the fear of divine wrath here or in an afterlife— 
to a sober acceptance of its ultimate sadness 
the recognition of “an infinite nature indif- 
ferent to human needs and purposes.” Finally, 
teligious belief, the subject of Lucretious’ anal- 
ysis and polemic, is inextricably connected to 
political society, as Nichols demonstrates in his 
careful treatment of the Lucretian account of 
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“our world.” As language emerges in connec- 
tion with prepolitical society, so religion comes 
into being with political society as a more 
complex fear of death arises therein. The 
distinctively political pursuit of wealth and 
honor, like religion, is a futile attempt by 
human beings to flee our awareness that we are 
mortal and alone in an equally mortal world; 
both lessen human happiness by introducing 
the fear of punishment. Epicurean philosophy 
constitutes the only adequate response to this 
awareness, albeit a response beyond the reach 
of most. 

Along with Leo Strauss’ “Thoughts on 
Lucretius,” in Liberalism Ancient and Modern 
(New York: Basic Books, 1968), which has 
clearly been an important guide for Nichols, the 
present work may serve students of political 
philosophy by advancing the careful study of a 
writing important both as a relentless analysis 
of the human situation and as an alternative to 
the better-known forms of political philosophy, 
in the light of which those other forms may 
obtain new clarity. Nichols engages in the 
comparative inquiry directed towards this clari- 
fication in the concluding chapter of his book. 
There he contrasts the teaching of Lucretius 
with that of Hobbes, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
seau. As the magnitude of this task becomes 
apparent precisely on the basis of Nichols’ 
presentation of the Lucretian alternative, it 
should be-no serious complaint if the reader is 
struck rather by the questions raised in this 
comparison than by the solutions furnished. If 
Hobbes shares the Lucretian view of nature, 
denies with Lucretius that humen beings are by 
nature political, and attaches a similar 
significance to fear, one must ask with Nichols 
why Hobbes, unlike Lucretius, urges a bold new 
human enterprise based upon the unlimited 
conquest of nature and his own political sci- 
ence. Nichols’ suggestion that the difference 
derives from the “primacy of politics” for 
Hobbes and Hobbes’ acceptance of the vulgar 
view of happiness (p. 183) seems insufficient 
when one recalls that Hobbes, no less than 
Lucretius, viewed the motive animating poli- 
tical life as illusory (see, e.g., De Cive 2.10.9) 
and reproached Aristotelian political science for 
its reliance upon common opinion. This is not 
to dény Nichols’ observation that Hobbes dif- 
fers with Lucretius in what he expects “from 
politics,” as in his egalitarianism, nor to ques- 
tion the utility of Nichols’ comparison, but to 
suggest the need of further search for the 
explanation of this difference. Might the in- 
quiry here, as in the comparisons with Monte- 
squieu and Rousseau, become more revealing if 
the discussion were extended to include the 
classical alternative, a political philosophy that 
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regarded the political community and justice as 
natural if ultimately transcended by friendship 
and philosophy, and within which political life 
received its most sympathetic treatment if also 
its final depreciation? 


WILLIAM MATHIE 
Brock University, Ontario 


Conservatism. By N. K. O’Sullivan. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 173. $10.95, 
cloth; $4.50, paper.) 


O’Sullivan does not attempt an “exhaustive 
study of conservative practice ... or thought”; 
rather he pursues “an examination and critique 
of the three principal kinds of arguments 
against radical change [which have been] de- 
rived by conservative thinkers from different 
conceptions of imperfection” (p. 5). In this 
enterprise the author achieves moderate suc- 
cess. His basic typology in the opening chapter 
is thought-provoking, and his second and third 
chapters (on French and German conservatism) 
are the best brief introductions that I have seen. 
But his chapter on British conservatism suffers ` 
by comparison, and his final chapter on the 
crisis of conservative ideology in the twentieth 
century reveals significant lacunae. 

The British don defines conservatism in its 
essence as a philosophy of imperfection. The 
three sorts of views which project this in- 
evitable imperfection are, in O’Sullivan’s ty- 
pology, these: (1) the view that this “imperfec- 
tion of man’s condition is derived from a moral 
or theological vision of the world ... as an 
ordered, hierarchical whole’ (Burke, de 
Maistre) (p. 22); (2) the view which sees “‘the 
source of ‘man’s imperfection ... within the 
flux of the historical order itself” (German 
romantic conservatism, Carlyle, Coleridge) (p. 
23); and (3) the view which sees man’s imper- 
fection as essentially tragic in that the “world 
precludes the fulfillment of men’s loftiest 
dreams because not all the goods that they 
desire are compatible with one another” 
(Hume, Constant, Tocqueville) (p. 27). 

The description of French conservatism in- 
cludes excellent discussions of de Maistre and 
Bonald as defenders of Christendom against the 
onslaughts of democracy rampant. This reac- 
tionary view (an extreme form of typology 
one) interprets hierarchical order as compatible 
only with the traditional monarchical and 
ecclesiastical orders. It leads ultimately to the 
support of corporatism and the Action Fran- 
çaise when the restoration of a medieval social 
order appeared no longer viable. The more 
moderate French view, O’Sullivan argues, is 
that of Constant and Tocqueville, who (ex- 
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hibiting typology three) were willing to come 
to terms with post-revolutionary France. 

German conservatism was, in contrast, char- 
acterized by the romantic view of typology 
two. This romanticism with its emphasis on the 
flux of history tended towards a glorification of 
power, and ultimately the state, quite at odds 
with English, French, and, for that matter, 
American conservatism. This theory of the 
-peculiarity of the German conservative tradi- 
tion’ is intriguing in that it offers a plausible 
explanation of the intellectual origins of Ger- 
man fascism. 

Both French and German conservatives 
failed “to formulate a coherent conservative 
ideology’? which could serve as the basis for 
political action (p. 82). The strength of British 
conservatism, in contrast, consisted precisely in 
this success for Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill were able to expound an ideology 
which served as the foundation for a popular 
conservative party which has endured until the 
present day. O’Sullivan’s emphasis on the con- 
servative politics of the second half of the 
nineteenth century results, unfortunately, in an 
inadequate treatment of Burke. For this I fault 
him 


The final chapter is the least satisfactory, 
particularly in its treatment of American con- 
servatism. While there is, for example, a good 
analysis of Strauss and Voegelin, and of their 
similarities to Simon and Maritain (pp. 
132~—34), certain important aspects of Ameri- 
can conservatism—the Nashville Agragians and 
Richard Weaver—are simply missing. The au- 
thor, in part, reiterates the conventional liberal 
critique of the new conservatism as being 
unrealistic within the fundamentally liberal 
American tradition; he has forgotten Willmoore 
Kendall’s attempt to construct a genuinely 
American conservative affirmation based on his 
notion of the virtuous people and Harry Jaffa’s 
interpretation of Lincoln as the exemplar for 
American conservatives. Another unexplicable 
weakness is O’Sullivan’s treatment of the con- 
flict between traditionalists like Kirk and the 
neo-liberals like Hayek, von Mises, Roepke, and 
Friedman. He ignores attempts by conservative 
intellectuals like Frank Meyer to fuse these two 
schools in an intellectually consistent whole. 
Finally, O’Sullivan argues that the new con- 
servatives have not articulated a genuine popu- 
lar appeal, disregarding the proposals of Kevin 
Phillip’s Mediacracy and William Rusher’s The 
Making of the New Majority Party. 

In sum, O’Sullivan has, given his space 
restrictions, partly succeeded and partly failed. 
His book might be best described as a useful 
prolegomenon to Russell Kirk’s The Conserva- 
tive Mind, a sweeping history of Anglo- 
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American conservative thought, and George 
Nash’s The Conservative Intellectual Movement 
in America Since 1945, a brilliant and thorough 
history of the resurgence of conservatism in 
postwar America. For without works like the 
latter two, one would be ignorant of far too 
much of the richness of the conservative tradi- 
tion on this side of the English Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


RALEIGH W. SMITH, JR. 
Miami University (Ohio} 


Karl Marx and World Literature. By S. S. 
Prawer. (New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 446. 
$19.50.) 


Despite a large and growing number of studies 
on Marx’s views on literature and art and on 
Marxist aesthetics (see, for example, Lee Baxan- 
dall, Marxism and Aesthetics: A Selected Anno- 
tated Bibliography, New York: Humanities 
Press, 1968), it should by now be clear that 
there is no fully articulated Marxian aesthetic. 
On the other hand, there is an aesthetic 
dimension to Marx’s thought, one which is 
operative both in his use of language and in his 
mode of conceptualization. That is, apart from 
his expressed views on art in general and on 
such specific works as Eugene Sue’s Les My- 
stéres de Paris or Ferdinand Lassalle’s Franz 
von Sickingen, Marx’s underlying conceptions 
of the relation of art to reality integrally 
condition his critiques of capitalist society and 
bourgeois social theory. The study of this 
unfolding dimension of his thought is therefore 
inseparable from that of the thought as a 
whole. And, within the complex structure of 
the critique, the aesthetic concepts often medi- 
ate between what to many have appeared as 
discontinuous ‘‘moral” judgments and “‘analyti- 
cal” conclusions. Further, while it is indeed 
necessary to discriminate between the range 
and quality of Marx’s work and that of other 
Marxists, the same interpenetration of aesthetic 
with other categories is characteristic of much 
of the best work of the latter. Steven Marcus, 
for one, has recently reinforced the cognitive 
claims of literature and literary criticism in his 
valuable study of Engels’ The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844, as much a 
“work of art” as a masterpiece of social 
criticism (Engels, Manchester, and the Working 
Class, New York: Random House, 1974); and 
similar explorations of the work of theorists 
like Antonio Gramsci and Herbert Marcuse 
either have been or might well be undertaken. 
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The presence and importance of this aesthe- 
tic dimension in the work of Marx and some 
Marxists is, of course, not confined to Marxism 
but reflects its formation within and obligation 
to classical bourgeois culture and, above all, to 
German Idealist philosophy. So significant in 
this aspect of Marxism that one is tempted to 
second Lenin’s well-known observations on the 
relation of Hegel’s Science of Logic to the 
“logic of Capital” with parallel claims concern- 
ing the value of Lenin’s Aesthetic for the 
comprehension of Marx’s “poetry of com- 
modities.” Already in the 1930s the Soviet 
aesthetician Mikhail Lifshitz had underscored 
the validity of such claims. However, it would 
be no exaggeration to insist that the bulk of 
Marxschriften, including some notable contri- 
butions, has displayed relative insensitivity to 
the aesthetic mediation of concepts in Marx. 
No wonder: for, as Marcuse has pointed out, it 
is precisely the late capitalist liquidation of the 
multidimensional culture of the “‘iberalistic 
era” which has rendered the aesthetic, philo- 
sophical, and other aspects of Marx’s oeuvre 
nearly invisible to friendly and hostile critics 
alike, 

‘In this context one can best assess the 
considerable merits of S. S. Prawer’s recent 
study. Invocation of the aesthetic mediation in 
Marx is one thing; its detailed reconstruction is 
another. The latter will require immersion in 
empirical and textual detail and will be the 
work of many hands. Prawer characterizes 
Marxism and’ World Literature as a “modest 
contribution” to this project; however, his 
“chronological scrutiny of Marx’s dealings with 
literature,” employing “full quotation, in Eng- 
lish, from the entire corpus of Marx’s work” (p. 
vii), has put all future students of this subject in 
his debt and has resulted in a volume that, in its 
own way, deserves to be placed in the company 
of some of the more notable recent contribu- 
tions toward the understanding of Karl Marx. 

Marxism and World Literature is, in the first 
place, a scholarly Baedeker to the literary and 
aesthetic components of Marx’s thought, from 
his early schoolboy exercises and unsuccessful 
experiments in verse to his late involvement 
with Slavic studies. Yet it is no mere compila- 
tion of “references” or “metaphors,” but fol- 
lowers Lifshitz in attempting to situate the vast 
range of such “references,” compressed or 
extended, within the totality of Marx’s intel- 
lectual trajectory. While it is not possible to 
summarize so richly illustrated a work, and 
while some will not agree with all the interpre- 
tations offered, it will no longer be quite so 
easy for writers on Marx to ignore, glide over, 
or repress the aesthetic dimension so skillfully 
evoked by Prawer. Particularly notable in light 
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of recent tendencies to dismiss him as a narrow 
theorist of ‘instrumental action” is Marx’s 
conception of literature, emphasized by Prawer, 
as an essential mode of human “‘self-constitu- 
tion” (p. 404). Although not himself uncritical, 
Prawer has few polemical knives to sharpen; 
and Marxism and World Literature will lend 
little comfort to such neo-reductionistic inter- 
pretations. . 


THEODORE MILLS NORTON 
Vassar College 


Social Science and Public Policy. By Martin 
Rein. (New York: Penguin, 1976. Pp. 268. 
$2.95, paper.) 


This series of essays is a distinct contribution 
to definition and self-consciousness in the 
currently popular but extraordinarily mushy 
“field” of public policy. The cumulative effect 
is to identify and explore some hitherto- 
unexamined but absolutely central questions or 
dilemmas of social policy analysis in a most 
thoughtful and provocative manner. Much to 
his credit, Rein proceeds to offer solutions that, 
while not equal to the questions raised, are 
nevertheless very important and potentially 
rewarding in their own right. 

Rein’s essays are intended for an audience 
already committed to making recommendations 
to policy makers, or to some other form of 
frank acceptance of a role for values in policy 
analysis. A secondary audience would be social 
scientists who recognize at least some of the 
problems involved in employing an empirical- 
positivist social science (based on natural sci- 
ence models) for public policy studies. But 
many others could profit greatly from this 
collection, if their commitments to pure-science 
orthodoxies did not prevent it. And, even if 
taken only as a reference source for some 
published and many unpublished social policy 
studies of the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
book would have substantial value for teaching 
purposes. 

Rein’s basic thesis, articulated in different 
ways in different essays, is that a proper and 
explicit role for values must be found in any 
approach to social policy analysis. This task is 
enormously complicated by the fact that the 
act of research itself inevitably involves applica- 
tions of (sometimes unrecognized) values and 
ideology. For example, “facts” are not totally 
distinct from but are rather at least partial 
extensions of the values that lie implicit in the 
conceptual frameworks, language, ideology, 
premises, and methods of social “science” as it 
is presently grounded. Rein shows-in a variety 
of concrete illustrations why values cannot be 
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excluded from either the policy research or 
analysis process or recommendations, and 
argues persuasively that their role must be 
explicitly acknowledged rather than ignored, 
minimized, or defined away as not part of 
appropriately scientific research practices. (He 
does not mean that the fact-value distinction so 
important to positivist social science is illusory 
only in policy studies—its nonexistence is just 
inescapably clear in that context, the one with 
which he happens to be concerned.) 

Rein’s search for ways to explicitly integrate 
values into policy research and recommen- 
dation leads him to make three major sugges- 
tions, The first is the more comprehensive, a 
call for a “value-critical” approach that would 
see facts, values, and theory as inseparably 
related to each other, would make value 
premises themselves (particularly one’s own) 
subjects of inquiry, looking specially at their 
consequences, and would see facts only in 
terms of their corresponding value assumptions. 
Related to this general approach is the concept 
of “storytelling,” in which metaphors and 
analogies are woven together in the form of a 
story that extends the experience of the past 
into a trustworthy pattern of recommendations 
for the future—thus avoiding the great difficul- 
ties created for positivist policy analysis meth- 
ods when “research” is asked to confront the 
future. Also related is the suggestion that 
multiple research frameworks (“paradigms”) be 
employed on given problems so that insights 
from each (i.e., each set of value premises 
applied to the description and interpretation of 
“reality’’) can be used to understand possible 
alternatives and their consequences. 

Rein ends up acknowledging the ambiva- 
lence created by recognizing that social science 
offers no basis for choice between competing 
frameworks for social research and understand- 
ing, and simultaneously feeling the need to 
further morally justifiable and politically feasi- 
ble goals. He sees no hope in ‘value-com- 
mitted” approaches, such as Marxism (which he 
also sees as another form of deciding on values 
as a result of objective facts, essentially indis- 
tinguishable from the positivism he rejects). His 
solution is to proceed skeptically, testing each 
of the multiple paradigms’ conclusions/interpre- 
tations against observable reality, always 
analyzing policy broadly as the interaction 
between (a) values/purposes, (b) operating or 
implementing principles, and (c) outcomes for 
people and problems. Essentially, he remains a 
pragmatic empiricist, aware of the limitations 
of his tools yet determined to apply reason to 
the amelioration of social problems as fully as 
possible, particularly in behalf of his central 
value, equality, 
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Although the book suffers somewhat from 
the duplication and lack of coherent develop- 
ment in a collection of separately written essays 
(chapter 2, for example, appears more advanced 
and more synthetic than any of the others), it 
still must be placed among the leading contribu- 
tions to a field sorely in need of conceptual and 
methodological self-consciousness. For too 
long, we have been stuck on questions (“Should 
social scientists make policy recommendations? 
Is this policy research truly scientific?’’) that 
assume the validity of the very premises of 
positivist social science and its associated social 
order that we should be challenging. With 
Rein’s careful analysis and provocation, we may 
begin to ask what sort of “science” we have, 
and what kind we would need to integrate 
understanding of our past and present with 
programs of social reconstruction appropriate 
to solving our problems and creating a better 
future, 


KENNETH M. DOLBEARE 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Revolutions and Revolutionaries: Four Theo- 
ties, By Barbara Salert. (New York: Elsevier, 
1976. Pp. ix + 161. $9.50.) 


The simplest way to review this book would 
be to plagiarize from the flap which asserts that 
“the author is one of the few political scientists 
qualified to...,” that the book “cuts through 
the complex theories... ,” and it is ‘tan extra- 
ordinary work: well written and clearly or- 
ganized—marked by exceptionally precise, lucid 
language and rigorous reasoning.” All of this is 
true. The book constitutes a metatheoretically 
self-conscious examination of four “theories of 
revolution”: those of Olson, Gurr, Johnson, 
and Marx. It is short, precise, lucid, and 
rigorous. Salert’s comments on Olson refer to 
classical articles from economic journals; her 
analysis of Gurr’s theory is based on recent 
thinking and knowledge of psychologists con- 
cerned with aggression; her Marxist reading is 
broad and contemporary; and her philosophical 
credentials are impeccable. She develops argu- 
ments with a rare sense for reasoning. It is an 
“if, then” book, in which the “ifs”? are treated 
seriously. Perhaps above all else this is simply 
an intelligent book. 

As the generation of the graduate students 
of the sixties becomes domiciled in aca- 
demia and as the prospects for revolution 
become a dim memory, books about revolu- 
tions proliferate. Some are politically pas- 
sionate, some are intellectually sterile. Salert’s 
is intellectually exciting and politically “ob- 
jective.” She separates her values from “the” 
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facts; her scalpels are logical and empirical: a 
good theory, she argues, is one that is con- 
sistent and accounts for what we know to be 
true better than others. Her metatheoretical 
position is subtle, and she has an excellent sense 
for identifying the facts for which various 
theories must account. Her critique of rational 
choice theory is principally empirical: if free 
riders are so ubiquitous, where did they hide 
during mass revolutions, such as the French or 
the Russian one? The critique of Gurr is 
principally metatheoretical: a list of all possible 
causes, Salert argues, is not much of a theory. 
Theories must elucidate ‘‘proximate causes”; 
they must exclude as well as include. Her 
critique of functionalism, as represented nearly 
exclusively by Chalmers Johnson, is logical. 
With Marxism, problems become more complex 
since it is a theory that cites proximate causes 
and is falsifiable in principle, but only if the 
theoretical time of contradictions becomes re- 
lated to the historical time; and this has never 
been done. 

And yet in my view this is a misconstrued 
project. Perhaps the most obvious reason is that 
the four essays do not add up to anything other 
than “the state of the literature,” and the 
literature is in a poor state. They do not add up 
to any knowledge about revclutions because 
this very concept assumes meanings within the 
particular theories that are so divergent that the 
bond among them remains purely nominal. 
Salert is well aware of the difficulty. She 
observes that “revolution” is not a datum but a 
construct: no one has ever seer. a “revolution,” 
but only a series of concrete events that 
become constructed as revolutions within the 
terms of a particular theory. Yet she proceeds 
to write about “revolution,” although Olson’s 
analysis of the free rider problem is a theory of 
collective action but not specifically and per- 
haps precisely not of revolution, Gurr’s theory 
is intended to account for the variance of a 
three-dimensional continuous variable, John- 
son’s revolution is at best an ambivalent term, 
and for Marx revolution is a highly discrete 
event that occurs rarely and is easily recog- 
nizable as such. What collective action has to do 
with turmoil, and either with socialist revolu- 
tion remains unclear, and the project falls apart 
at the seams. 

Revolutions are not a pleasant phenomenon 
to deal with in terms of positivist epistemology. 
There have simply not been enough of them, 
and the only way to force them into the dogma 
of empiricist science is to sterilize all interesting 
questions by transforming the problem into one 
of “collective violence” in general, “collective 
action” in general, etc. There is no reason to 
expect that any scientific laws would be true of 
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revolutions in general. Revolutions against par- 
ticular systems of social organization are pre- 
cisely that: revolutions against particular sys- 
tems. They are shaped by the very conditions 
against which they are rebelling, What consti- 
tutes relative deprivation in one social system 
may not in another; what constitutes benefits 
and costs in one type of society may not in 
another. The very construction of “revolution” 
as an objective datum to be accounted for by 
an impartial, ahistorical observer leads to the 
impossibility of saying something reasonable 
about it. 

Perhaps for this reason it is not surprising 
that most interesting things about revolutions 
were written not by positivist observers but by 
revolutionaries themselves: potential, actual, 
and frustrated, It is symptomatic that Salert 
chose to interpret the Marx of Capital—the 
theorist of the long run-and not the Marx of 
political writings. She says explicitly that the 
interpretation she adopts “relies on the posi- 
tivist conception of Marxism” (p. 98). Yet the 
position which asserts that one can objectively 
account for the conditions which bring about a 
revolution is itself a theory of revolutions, for it 
denies implicitly that revolutions may have 
been potential under many circumstances under 
which they did not occur, precisely because 
people expected that it would result from 
“conditions,” not from their actions. . 

These are disagreements, and they should 
not be misconstrued as criticisms, Within the 
terms in which the project is constructed, this is 
frequently a brilliant book. The essay on 
rational choice theory has particularly wide 
implications. Not only does Salert suggest that 
revolutionary behavior may be precisely the 
behavior which represents a breakdown of the 
self-interested rationality postulated by the 
theory, but she enters into a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the relation between game theory and 
price theory and arrives at some conclusions 
that merit general attention and discussion. 

I would like to recommend Revolutions and 
Revolutionaries not only because it is a book 
that as few others contributes to our enlighten- 
ment, but also because it would be an excellent 
textbook. If we insist that students become 
familiar with “the literature,” we should at 
least provide them with good guides, and 
Salert’s is the best of the genre. 


ADAM PRZEWORSKI 
University of Chicago 
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The Policy Vacuum: Toward a More Profes- 
sional Political Science. By Robert N. Spa- 
_daro, Thomas R. Dye, Robert T. Golem- 
biewski, Murray S. Stedman, and L. Harman 
Zeigler. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. x + 215. 
$17.00.) 


When I received this collection of essays I 
was quite excited about reading them. I share 
the concern of the book about the meaning of 
public policy studies and their methodology. 
This prestigious lineup of authors seemed to 
offer valuable sources of insight. However after 

. reading the work, I was disappointed; it is a 
case of tremendous promise and little perfor- 
mance. 

Spadaro sets the basic tone of the work in 
his opening article which gamely attempts to 
put the study of public policy into a per- 
spective vis-a-vis political science and then 
attempts to develop a new model to explain the 
decision-making process in the policy arena. 
The result is the weakest piece in the work. The 
“bold” new model is discussed for one and 
three-fourths pages. There is no conceptual 
definition, no rigorous exposition of logic, no 
operationalizing of terms and no attempt at 
theoretical integration to the field in general. It 
is as if the methodological advances of the last 
20 years had been forgotten or ignored, leaving 
us with a bare-bones discussion of a model 
entitled the “quantum dynamics policy mod- 
el.” To add insult to injury, Spadaro then 
spends nearly as much space with a sophomoric 
discussion of the difference between nominal, 
ordinal and interval data. Incredible! Given the 
price of the book, the integrity of the publisher 
and the reputations of the authors, I had hoped 
for something more meaningful. 

There are, of course, a few bright spots in 
the book, though one must look closely to find 
them. Dye’s article on the challenge of public 
policy to political science offers a decent review 
of the literature but little insight. He does add 
one critical statement at the end: “Policy 
analysis is political science” (p. 53). If he had 
written this one line as his entire essay it would 
have been more stimulating. Yet the statement 
is troublesome to me because, as I recall, the 


focus on policy sciences stemmed from a desire 
to deal with policies as independent rather than 
dependent variables. Dye’s statement indicates 
that this difference in focus has been lost as 
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innovative and most insightful piece in the 
collection; Golembiewski should expand this 
effort into a full book. In a fascinating section 
the author analyzes the impacts of the emphasis 
on policy science on the content of the study 
of public administration. 

Stedman’s article on the relationship be- 
tween political parties and public policy breaks 
no new ground. He simply spends his time 
asking familiar questions translated into the 
focus of a student of political parties. His 
summary shows the narrowness of traditionally 
oriented political scientists when he states: 


In summary, then, there is unlikely to beto 
a great extent—the development of a network 
of organic relationships between departments 
of political science on the one hand and policy 
science institutes, centers, or laboratories on 
the other hand (p. 168). 


There appears to be little evidence to support 
this strong statement. If it can be supported, 
this situation would, in my mind, further 
condemn political scientists to spending their 
time muttering to themselves in their offices 
and talking to each other at national con- 
ferences that are exercises in ego-massaging and 
jargon trading. 

The final piece by Zeigler and Boss visits 
familiar ground in discussing the role of pres- 
sure groups in education policy. The work is a 
well-designed and executed research effort that 
moves beyond the ubiquitous case study that is 
the norm of policy studies, excluding the work 
of Dye, Sharkansky, Hofferbert, Ostrom and 
Caputo. But the fact remains that the piece is 
still traditional political science. (The reader 
may define that term in any manner that is 
comfortable.) If one were to substitute the 
word “decision” wherever one finds the word 
“policy” in all of these articles, two things 
would occur. First, the essential meaning would 
not be changed at all. Second, the articles 
would not qualify as articles about public 
policy. Thus the criteria to be met for a study 
to be considered public policy analysis seem 
quite scant and suspect. Perhaps I have over- 
stated this case for the sake of impact but I feel 
this is a real problem in the study of public 
policy. It is the same old political science with 
new words. 

Spadaro rightly titles this compendium, The 
Policy Vacuum. The vacuum remains un- 
changed as a result of the publication of this 
book. Perhaps the vacuum will never be filled 
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focus or approach. Perhaps the discipline, on 
the individual level, should take Spadaro’s 
advice to heart: “does the political scientist 
have a real contribution to offer by virtue of 
being a political scientist in public policy 
analysis or should the political scientist simply 
become an economist and have done with it?” 
{p. 15). 
RICHARD L. PATTENAUDE 


Drake University 


Doing Justice: The Choice of Punishments. By 
Andrew von Hirsch. (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1976. Pp. xli + 179. $9.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


After a century during which rehabilitation 
of the offender was viewed as the enlightened 
form of the criminal sanction, the last five years 
has seen an amazing reversal of opinion among 
a broad coalition of penologists, humanists, 
ex-prisoners, and politicians. Where penal re- 
formers once proclaimed that rehabilitation 
could not be realized because legislatures would 
not appropriate the necessary funds for treat- 
ment programs and that therapy could not be 
successful in a correctional environment dom- 
inated by the goal of custody, contemporary 
critics are questioning the very assumptions of 
the model. Not only is there an accumulating 
literature pointing to the ineffectiveness of 
rehabilitative programs on recidivism, but the 
pervasiveness of the discretion required by the 
treatment model has been of mounting con- 
cern. The dominating influence of rehabilita- 
tion is seen by many to have made little impact 
on the control of crime, while at the same time 
greatly interfering with the values of due 
process, increasing the length of incarceration, 
and widening the boundaries of the criminal 
justice system. 


Doing Justice is the product of a four-year ` 


examination of the criminal sanction by the 
Committee for the Study of Incarceration, a 
wide-ranging group of scholars chaired by for- 
mer United States Senator Charles Goodell. 
Instead of the conventional reliance upon re- 
habilitation as the preeminent justification for 
the criminal sanction the committee substitutes 
the concept of “deserts.” As argued in the 
book, someone who infringes on the rights of 
others does wrong and deserves blame for such 
conduct. The sanctioning authority can choose 
the response that expresses moral disapproval: 
punishment. Criminals should be sanctioned 
because they deserve to be punished, not as a 
treatment and not for the prevention of crime, 
but rather because it is demanded by justice. 
Some may argue that to bese a system of 
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criminal justice on this goal is sterile because 
there is no apparent utility to the punishment, 
yet, as the book points out, general deterrence 
is implicit in the sanction since “desert is 
necessary to explain why that utility may justly 
be pursued at the offender’s expense” (p. 51). 
The converse is also true since if one seeks to 
justify punishment as deserved, deterrence is 
necessary to deal with the countervailing con- 
cern with the suffering inflicted. 

To operationalize the concept of deserts it is 
necessary to determine the amount of punish- 
ment that should be inflicted and the principles 
guiding this decision. Unlike rehabilitation 
which emphasizes that the sanction should fit 
the needs of the individual offender, deserts 
focuses on the seriousness of the crime which 
the offender has committed and the number of 
prior convictions. Toward this end “serious- 
ness” depends upon the harm done by the act 
and the degree of the offender’s culpability. 
Punishment should be fair and thus com- 
mensurate with the offense. 

The idea of commensurate-deserts with its 
emphasis upon the past and upon the serious- 
ness of the offense undercuts the conventional 
argument for indeterminate sentencing. The 
authors sketch a sentencing system of fixed 
terms whose highest penalty for offenses other 
than murder is five years and most would be 
less than three years. In addition, they advocate 
such alternatives to incarceration as fines, resti- 
tution and probation. It is the length of the 
sentence that will probably be the focus of 
legislative debate. This issue may be the cause 
for the dissolution of the coalition supporting 
reform. 

Although not directly addressed, the prob- 
lem of the wide discretion now given judges, 
correctional authorities, and parole boards un- 
der the aegis of the rehabilitation model under- _ 
grids the committee’s concern. By shifting the 
emphasis of the criminal sanction to deserved 
punishment and fixed sentencing, the authors 
evidently presume that the need for discretion 
will vanish. Policy makers should be aware that 
the organizational needs of the criminal justice 
system will undoubtedly require that admini- 
strators retain some flexibility. In the fixed- 
sentencing plans proposed in a number of states 
it would appear that discretion to determine 
length of sentence has been shifted to correc- 
tional officials through generous “good time” 
provisions. 

Deserts appears’ to be a much sounder 
justification for the criminal sanction than the 
much-criticized rehabilitation. Von Hirsch and 
his colleagues have written a thoughtful book 
that demands attention. As legislatures respond 
to the increasing evidence showing that the 
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inflated goals of crime control through offender 
rehabilitation are not being achieved, the con- 
cept of deserts provides an attractive alternative 
for the doing of justice. 


GEORGE F. COLE 
University of Connecticut 


On Synthesizing Marxism and Christianity. By 
Dale Vree. (New York: Wiley, 1976. Pp. xvii 
+ 206. $14.95.) 


The subject of this book is important both 
to political scientists and to scholars in disci- 
plines concerned with philosophical and theo- 
logical reflection on politics. The argument is 
distinguished by charity, common sense, and 
intellectual integrity. The author proceeds with 
serenity and patience to demonstrate that 
participants in the “Christian-Marxist dialogue” 
in recent years have only deluded themselves to 
the extent that they have believed it possible to 
achieve anything approaching a “synthesis” of 
Marxism and Christianity, for such a synthesis 
could be accomplished only at the cost of 
denying what was essential to both positions. 
Nonetheless, the author cannot be called a 
“cold-warrior,” for he concludes: 


There is a great deal that can be said about 
Marxist-Christian dialogue which is affirmative 
in character. It is, no doubt, desirable that 
Marxists and Christians should talk to one 
another rather than kill one another. Moreover, 
no great harm is done to Christianity if Chris- 
tians collaborate with Marxists in the building 
of a better society—so long as the Christians are 
under no illusions that they are engaged in 
salvific or redemptive activity, so long as they 
respect the liberty of other Christians to come 
to different political conclusions, so long as 
they do not turn Marxist claims into articles of 
the Christian faith, and so long as they can be 
reasonably sure that a government led by 
Marxists will not persecute Christians or eradi- 
cate Christian values. 

Marxists and Christians can engage in dia- 
logue, they can work together—without engag- 
ing in dubious synthetic ventures. But however 
dubious those ventures are, it must be conceded 
that they are the products of genuinely good 
will, not ill will. 

By letting the various representatives speak 
for themselves, Vree unmasks the unchristian 
elements of so-called ‘radical Christianity.” He 
links these contemporary advocates of Christi- 
anity’s adaptation to Marxism with the Gnostic 
sectarian tradition. Thus, Harvey Cox’s division 
of history into three epochs (tribe, town, and 
technopolis) is shown to be rooted in the 
chiliastic sectarian tradition going back at least 
as far as Joachim of Fiore’s three ages of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Juergen Molt- 
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mann’s brand of Pelagian futurism and self-sal- 
vation is discussed in comparison with the 
central tenets of the Great Church over the 
centuries. On the Marxist side, Vree points out 
the disparity between the revisionist interpreta- 
tion of Marx by Roger Garaudy and the actual 
writings of even the “young Marx.” The as- 
sumption that one can be a Marxist while 
affirming a radically voluntarist concept of 
freedom and denying the need for Communist 
party discipline cannot possibly be sustained by 
even a casual reading of the relevant texts of 
Marx and Lenin. 

Dale Vree, a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Fellow at the Hoover Institute, has 
provided us with a valuable account of a 
significant intellectual trend in our disoriented 
age. That he himself speaks with clarity from 
the perspective of what he understands to be 
“orthodox” Christianity is a particularly re- 
freshing aspect of the volume. His objective 
clearly is to transcend, not to mirror, the crisis 
of our time. 

It is the author’s achievement to have shown 
that the common meeting ground of the par- 
ticipants in the “dialogue” has been neither 
“orthodox” Marxism nor Christianity but ro- 
mantic gnosticism. He has been substantially 
aided in attaining this insight by his commit- 
ment to Catholic Christianity, thereby demon- 
strating the relevance of that commitment to 
his political science, without confusing or 
equating the one with the other. 


DANTE GERMINO 
University of Virginia. 


Understanding Rawls: A Reconstruction and 
Critique of A Theory of Justice. By Robert 
Paul Wolfi. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. Pp. 224. $13.50, cloth; 
$3.95, pager.) 


It is perhaps through John Rawls’ monu- 
mental work, A Theory of Justice, that social 
scientists have had their most significant con- 
tact with the recent resurgence of normative 
political philosophy. Rawls’ methodology has 
been of particular interest to economists, poli- 
tical scientists and social psychologists, since 
tools of their disciplines and some of their 
hypotheses play an important role in Rawls’ 
argument. These tools and hypotheses are 
employed as part of a systematic conception of 
justice which constitutes an attractive alterna- 
tive to the all-too-easy dismissal of the moral 
evaluation of the political order as the mere 
expression of culturally conditioned attitudes 
and feelings. 
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Wolff focuses on the Rawisian attempt to 
derive principles of justice from a hypothetical 
original position, a set of constraints on choice 
to which the conceptual apparatus of decision 
theory can be applied. Wolff sees the set of 
problems arising from the attempt to prove that 
certain specific principles would be chosen in 
the original position as central to the evolution 
of Rawls’ thought. Rawls’ early article, “Justice 
as Fairness,” is presented as containing the key 
element of Rawls’ conception of justice, name- 
ly, the device of a bargaining game under the 
constraints of the original position. Wolff then 
argues plausibly that later complications in 
Rawls’ theory are revisions designed to meet 
critics’ objections and produce a clear “solu- 
tion” to the deliberations in the original posi- 
tion. Central to Wolff’s interpretation is his 
claim that Rawls “never gave up the dream” of 
deducing principles of justice from a game- 
theoretical original situation, “using to the end 
such terms as ‘proof,’ ‘theorem’ and ‘theory’ ” 

p. 5). 

Wolff advances many criticisms of this ap- 
proach. Along with many other critics, he finds 
Rawlsian constraints on the original position 
either obscure or as controversial as the conclu- 
sions derived from them and doubts whether 
the bargaining game has a determinate solution 
at all. Many of these objections are central, 
although more than a few will be familiar to 
those already well acquainted with the (ever- 
expanding) literature on Rawls’ work. Wolff 
also advances interesting, if hardly fully de- 
veloped, criticisms of Rawls’ conception of 
social science, and his use of that conception in 
his theory of justice. 

But while Rawls has indeed emphasized the 
idea of deliberation in an original position, and 
while it is his application of decision theory to 
such deliberation that has attracted the atten- 
tion of many social scientists, there is another 
theme running through Rawls’ work to which 
Rawls is giving increasing emphasis. 

According to this alternate reading, Rawls’ 
principles of justice, with their attractive em- 
phasis on maximizing the well-being of the 
worst off, are not to be defended by appeal toa 
game-theoretic bargaining situation. Rather, 
they are to be defended by their congruence 
with our conception of persons as free and 
equal moral beings. Constraints on the original 
position are to be justified on the moral 
grounds that they reflect such a conception and 
allow deliberation by autonomous equals. A 
Theory of Justice, seen in this light, is an 
attempt to show how a society which conceives 
of its citizens as free and equal persons is 
thereby committed to organizing its basic insti- 
tutions, Indeed, in Rawls’ recent essays, par- 
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ticularly “A Kantian Conception of Equality,” 
Cambridge Review (February 1975), appeal to 
a hypothetical bargaining game is virtually 
absent. 

If Rawls’ theory of justice is seen in such a 
light, some of Wolffs criticisms miss the point. 
For example, he explains Rawls’ introduction 
of the Veil of Ignorance as an attempt to 
tighten up the bargaining game and criticizes it 
accordingly. But in his recent paper “from 
Fairness to Goodness” (Philosophical Review, 
1975) Rawls justifies the introduction of the 
Veil on entirely different grounds. There, Rawis 
declares that “there are, then, at least three 
different reasons for excluding information 
from the original position: it would permit self- 
and group-interest to distort the parties’ de- 
liberations; it refers to contingencies and acci- 
dents that should not influence the choice of 
moral principles; or it represents the very moral 
conceptions ... that we seek to understand in 
light of other and more basic notions.” 

This moral defense of restrictions on the 
original position, and of the substantive prin- 
ciples which Rawls claims would be derived 
there, may well have problems of its own. For 
one thing, it is far from clear that parties to the 
original position would agree on a single con- 
ception of justice, however the constraints on 
their deliberations are construed. And, as Wolff 
points out, Rawls’ appeal to respect for persons 
as morally free and equal beings looks suspi- 


ciously like an attempt to establish moral truth 
by appeal to consensus. 

Be that as it may, Wolff's emphasis on the 
game-theoretic aspects of Rawls’ work pushes 
into the background what may be its greatest 
contribution to our thought. Thus, in an 
all-too-brief concluding section, Wolff (citing 
both Marx and Nozick!) dismisses Rawls’ theo- ` 
ry, and the liberal tradition from which it 
springs, as altogether too abstract from “the 
real foundations of any social and economic 
order” (p. 210), But can Rawls’ theory be so 
easily dismissed, once its roots in the value of ` 
respect for persons are made clear? Either 
Wolffs quasi-Marxist alternative, which is men- 
tioned but scarcely developed, also appeals to 
such a moral foundation, in which case both 
Rawls and Wolff are engaged within a common 
framework, or it does not appeal to respect for 
persons, in which case it is unclear why anyone 
should adopt it. 

Wolffs book contains much useful exposi- 
tion and criticism of an important aspect of 
Rawls’ approach to social justice. And even if 
some of the discussion—particularly Wolff's 
remarks on the cognitive status of the findings 
of social science—tends toward the impres- 
sionistic, it is often stimulating and provocative 
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as well. But, if it is the morality of respect for 
persons that makes not only A Theory of 
Justice but the more humane forms of liberal- 
ism worthy candidates for our allegiance, Wolff 
may have missed a substantial point in Rawls, 


z 
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one which may be of greater significance than 
those upon which he focuses his critical fire. 


ROBERT L. SIMON 
Hamilton College 


American Politics 


The Political Socialization of Black Americans: 
A Critical Evaluation of Research on Effica- 
cy and Trust. By Paul R. Abramson. (New 
York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. v + 195. 
$12.95.) 


Paul Abramson’s book, which addresses the 
basic question: “Why do black children feel 
politically less efficacious and trusting than 
white children do?” represents a restatement, 
extension and elaboration of his 1972 article 
published in the Journal of Politics. Abramson 
has published a thorough critical review of the 
research in this area—the best I have read. 

The real contribution of the book is not to 
be found in the value of the four explanations 
he examines, The question why black children 
tend to score lower on the wide variety of 
scales, indices and items (yes, single items), 
which purportedly. measure their feelings of 
political efficacy and trust, is not, I am afraid, 
an intellectually compelling one either in poli- 
tical science or, for that matter, in society. 
Most of us think we know the answer anyway 
simply as a result of social and historical 
awareness, if not empathy or direct personal 
experience. Discount empathy and experience, 
if you will, but the findings reviewed in this 
book do not shed much additional light on this 
question. The reason: Few studies do more 
than describe correlations by racial groupings in 
one washed-out replication after another. As a 
result, the reader will finish this book with the 
major question still unanswered. 

In any case, having offered these gloomy 
initial observations about the state of theory 
and research in this area, let me summarize 
Abramson’s conclusions: The first explanation, 
that the answer to the question can be found in 
differences in intelligence, is rejected—happily, 
I might add, since this is a much too sensitive 
matter to be addressed with the crude data 
` political scientists have generated. Since Abram- 
son himself recognizes the highly questionable, 
if not nonexistent, theoretical basis for this 
explanation, not to mention rickety empirical 


references, one is led to wonder why this 
so-called explanation is even examined since the 
criteria for selection are no better than those 
for rejection. In short, it’s a non-explanation 
based on conceptually clouded work that con- 
fuses nature and nuture, intelligence and. 
achievement, and personal efficacy and political 
efficacy. Best omitted. 

The second explanation, that differences 
reflect variation in the “political education” of 
black and white children, is also rejected for 
lack of evidence. The notion that different 
political values, e.g., participant vs. subject 
orientations, are emphasized in schools depend- 
ing on race lacks any consistent support. Of 
course, to expect to find such consistent 
support denies what we know about variations 
in the public schools of this country: Namely, 
variations associated with regions, urban/rural 
settings, school districts, school and teachers 
that many parents believe could have a substan- 
tial effect on the content and quality of their 
children’s education (if not their future success, 
if we are to believe Jencks). 


The third and fourth explanations, which 
suggest that racial differences in political effica- 
cy and trust reflect the different social and 
political realities confronted by black and white 
children, taken together can be linked to some 
supporting evidence. Even here, however, the 
findings are mixed. Part of the problem is 
theoretical in that Abramson attempts to treat 
the explanations separately. Even he seems to 
recognize, however, that his attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the two involves arguments 
that lack conceptual rigor, clarity and aware- 
ness of other relevant literature. 

For some time history and social science 
have suggested a clearly observable link be- 
tween relative deprivation, defined in socio- 
economic terms, and political behavior. There is 
also a rather well-developed literature attesting 
to the importance of such “bread and butter” 
issuzs and electoral results. We also know that 
in societies, such as this one, where so much of 
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daily life hinges upon government policies, that 
the relationship between one’s well-being and 
politics is frequently strong and direct whether 
it be the amount of an AFDC check, a yearly 
appropriation from the state legislature or the 
price of heating oil and gasoline. There is even 
more reason to think that the poor of this 
country, who live closer to law enforcement 
than most of us, are even more aware of this 
link. 

Finding himself belly-deep in the perplexing 
morass of the covarying qualities of these two 
explanations, Abramson allows that it “may be 
difficult” to evaluate them separately. He goes 
on to consider the possibility of combining 
them (again, presumably unaware that scholars 
such as Brinton, Cantril, Davies and Gurr have 
written books about this—not to mention de 
Tocqueville and Marx) but then rejects the idea 
because, in his words, “this would probably 
serve little useful purpose for a higher level 
explanation would probably not lead us to 
generate propositions not already advanced by 
the two lower level explanations” (p. 111). The 
fact that an attempt is made in this context to 
separate social deprivation from political reality 
is not to deal with reality; this distinction 
reveals more about the atheoretical nature of 
this work than anything else suggested in the 
book. 

The narrowness of perspective and approach 
that characterizes much, though not all, of this 
work requires some comment. It seems that our 
efforts to define ourselves as a separate disci- 
pline has led to a preoccupation, if not obses- 
sion, with strictly political concepts. Following 
the lead of voting behavior research, political 
socialization work has borrowed adult mea- 
sures, representing adult concerns, phrased in 
adult language and, in adult fashion, admini- 
stered them to children who, as Piaget and 
Kohlberg have shown, view the world dif- 
ferently. This can only distort our under- 
standing. f 

The limits of this research are also due in 
part to our failure to lift our eyes from 
computer printouts to take into account the 
broad scope of the political socialization pro- 
cess that would include everything from stan- 
dards of fairness applied in the family to 
experiences such as the hostility or generosity 
of classmates, teachers and parents in recently 
desegregated schools. What is the relationship 
between such primal experiences (not the 
sterility of socioeconomic status) and a child’s 
racial and political identity? We know racial 
awareness develops in pre-schoolers; we know 
racial judgments are linked to a child’s identity; 
and we know that identity is a prime de- 
terminant of most behavior—intimate, social 
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and political. Yet Abramson’s review of the 
literature reveals that no studies have attempted 
to explore such relationships beyond ele- 
mentary attempts to examine the relationship 
between socioeconomic status and feelings of 
personal efficacy or self-confidence. 

With this in mind, researchers should direct 
more attention to clinical, biographical and 
in-depth studies. There is a wealth of insights 
concerning the political socialization process in 
the work of scholars such as Lasswell, Erikson, 
Lane, Barber and Adorno et al. Robert Con- 
nell’s The Child’s Construction of Politics also 
presents an unusually rich and imaginative 
study that goes beyond merely correlating 
“attitudes” that may or may not exist. The 
sensitive and persuasively written observations 
of Robert Coles on this subject warrant atten- 
tion. Coles documents not only that “social 
deprivation” and “political reality” are prime 
determinants of a child’s feelings of political 
efficacy and trust, but also, to a considerable 
degree, dictate a child’s willingness or unwil- 
lingness to reveal or share, in questionnaire 
fashion, such feelings; a fact of major im- 
portance that is, unfortunately, frequently ig- 
nored in the studies discussed in this book. 

The main and noteworthy contribution of 
Abramson’s book is that he has exposed, 
intentionally or not, the vapid quality of much 
of the research he has reviewed. The work tends 
to be, as he indicates throughout the book, 
shallow, devoid of theoretical insights, and 
perhaps misleading. It is clear that a new 
generation of scholars in this area have followed 
too long in lock-step fashion the format of 
earlier research—the same questions, indices 
and, of course, observations. There is little 
confidence that the marginal variations in re- 
sults are not simply an artifact of sampling and 
data collection procedures, questionable index 
and scale construction, if not outright statistical 
error, rather than the real or evoked attitudes 
of the subjects. . 

Now that Abramson has identified these 
problems, perhaps the mold that has produced 
such a tradition will be broken. 


JAMES W. CLARKE 
University of Arizona 


Campaign Money: Reform and Reality in the 
States. Edited by Herbert E. Alexander. 
(New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 337. 
$10.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


Political scientists and other students of the 
political process have become increasingly in- 
terested in the effect of campaign finance 
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reform on political behavior. This book is one 
of the early examinations of the nature of such 
reform and what it means. It is made up of ten 
case studies written by state political journal- 
ists, sandwiched between an introductory essay 
by the editor and a synthesizing epilogue by 
columnist David Broder. 

The objective of this project, funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation, was to assemble informa- 
tion about campaign finance practices in the 
states, about recent reforms in state campaign 
finance laws, and about the effects of these 
reforms on the state elections in 1974. Each 
case study discusses relevant state reforms in 
the immediate post-Watergate atmosphere— 
disclosure, ethics, limitations, enforcement pro- 
cedures, and occasionally public financing— 
within the context of that state’s politics. The 
book touches on the theoretical aspects of 
election financing, but it is aimed “at providing 
practical information about how the state 
systems actually work and how change is (or is 
not) accomplished” (p. 3). 

Perhaps the most significant theme that 
emerges from the various accounts is that 
reforms were not very fundamental. Almost 
every state legislature extended preexisting legi- 
slation. They made reporting and disclosure 
more stringent, set spending limits within a 
framework close to present expenditures, 
lowered contribution limits somewhat, closed 
only the most flagrant violations and loopholes, 
and made enforcement mechanisms slightly 
more effective, However, the basic means of 
financing elections remained the same. Few 
states considered—let alone adopted—such fun- 
damental changes as public financing, prohibi- 
tion of large contributions, or public support 
for parties, and through parties, support for 
candidates. Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion, reform was basically a “tightening up” of 
an earlier system, making it a little fairer and a 
little more open, eliminating the more flagrant 
abuses. 

Moreover, the meaning attached to a reform 
component varies considerably. The imposition 
of a limit on personal contributions in New 
York means that a candidate can spend no 
more than $105,000 of his or her family’s 
money in the primary and $250,000 more in 
the general election. Overall spending in that 
state is “limited” to $4 million for a statewide 
race, $40,000 for the state senate, and $25,000 
for the assembly. Disclosure in Pennsylvania 
means the filing of one report 30 days after the 
election. In Texas, unopposed candidates do 
not have to file a report. Some states continued 
to allow multiple committees, circumvention of 
spending limits, and laundering of money. 
Many states put more strength in the laws than 
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they, did in penalties or enforcement mech- 
anisms. On the other hand, some very strict 
reforms were enacted, such as California Propo- 
sition 9, which imposed very low spending 
limits (10 percent less for incumbents), insti- 
tuted a state-distributed ballot pamphlet, im- 
posed strict conflict of interest disclosure and 
lobby regulation and established a reasonably 
powerful enforcement body. 

The 1974 rhetoric and atmosphere of re- 
form, honesty and condemnation of big money 
was sometimes absent in practice. Many candi- 
dates campaigned on a platform of changing the 
system to prevent the influence of wealthy 
individuals, corporations and big unions while 
they continued to finance their campaigns from 
these sources. Some candidates decried un- 
savory practices like laundering of money while 
this very abuse was going on in their campaign. 

Indeed, it was clear that reform neither 
reduced the high costs of seeking the more 
visible offices, nor did it reduce the problems of 
underfinancing contests for less visible offices. 
For those running for senator, governor or 
other statewide offices, the limits were suf- 
ficiently broad, the costs sufficiently high and 
the larger contributors sufficiently willing to 
maintain spending levels. For legislative and 
local races, however, overall spending levels 
continued to range considerably, such that 
great disparities existed between contestants in 
the same race, interest groups continued to 
dominate candidates’ funds, and party support 
was lacking, suggesting that business went on 
largely as usual in many areas. 

The increased documentation of the flow of 
campaign money has opened up the process. It 
has become much easier to trace the source of a 
contribution and one can now discern the 
nature of a candidate’s supporting coalition. 
Documentation has also confirmed many suspi- 
cions about how campaign finance operates 
through multiple committees, loans, fund trans- 
fers, in-kind contributions, and imprecise re- 
porting. Disclosure is not a guarantee against 
impropriety. 

A set of questions can be raised about the 
potential impact of existing and proposed 
reforms on the political process. How does one 
explain the differential impact of other vari- 
ables—the competitiveness of the race, general 
economic conditions, the nature of the office 
sought—from the impact of reform? Do the 
reforms add to the incumbent’s advantages, 
reducing free access to elective office? Will 
disclosure, prohibitions and limits on contribu- 
tions and other reforms affect the nature of 
electoral and governing coalitions? Will a more 
visible, more regulated system have any impact 
on public policy? And finally, what will a 
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fundamental change like public financing of 
candidates do to the already “weakened” con- 
dition of American parties? The information 
base made available by reform will enrich 
political scientists’ opportunity for investiga- 
tion into these and other questions relating to 
campaigns, elections and parties. 

This book is a useful account of the issues 
and problems of campaign financing. Using 
much case material gleaned from the public 
records, it demonstrates the difficulty of regu- 
lating patterned behavior, and particularly the 
difficulty of asking politicians to regulate them- 
selves. It explains what campaign finance re- 
form did and did not do, illustrating how 
complex the issue really is. 


ROBERT AGRANOFF 
Northern Ilinois University 


Financing Politics: Money, Elections and Poli- 
tical Reform. By Herbert E. Alexander. 
(Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly, 
Inc., 1976. Pp. xv + 299. $4.50, paper.) 


The spate of federal legislation since 1971 
which seeks to reform U.S. campaign financing 
has attracted the interest and scholarly involve- 
ment of social scientists. The number of studies 
relating to campaign financing by political 
scientists (and some economists) has been 
steadily growing in recent years. The amount of 
information made available by more rigorous 
disclosure provisions of recent legislation 
promises to make campaign financing an even 
more promising area of inquiry in the future. 
These new disclosure provisions help to pro- 
duce data which can be used directly in the 
studies, and increase the possibilities for 
scholars to use questionnaires or other devices 
to generate data for such studies. 

No one has examined campaign financing 
longer or more diligently than Herbert E. 
Alexander of the Citizens Research Founda- 
tion. The activities of Alexander and the 
Foundation now span nearly two decades and 
the resulting studies have been very important 
in expanding our knowledge about this funda- 
mental process. In fact, all scholars concerned 
with campaign financing are indebted to 
Alexander; because of his efforts, we now have 
campaign financing data covering several elec- 
tions. 

Therefore it is always important when a new 
publication by Herbert E. Alexander appears. 
His latest publication, Financing Politics, is also 
significant because it marks the first publication 
in the Politics and Public Policy Series which is 
planned by the Congressional Quarterly Press. 
Financing Politics is similar to other Herbert 
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Alexander publications. In meticulous detail, he 
provides information about the total cost of 
campaigning, from whom campaign funds have 
been raised, how much has been spent for what, 
what contributions can be traced to various 
interest groups, gifts of wealthy Americans over 
several presidential election campaigns, and a 
brief history of campaign techniques and their 
relationship to campaign costs. The book relies 
on data from 1956 onward with special empha- 
sis upon presidential election years, although 
data from some “off-year” elections as well as 
developments in some states are also presented. 
Most of the book, however, was written before 
the 1976 election, thus making it impossible to 
provide for that election the detailed fund-rais- 
ing and spending data provided for other 
election years. 

This book’s major contribution to the litera- 
ture of campaign financing is its presentation of 
funding and spending information over several 
election campaigns which provides a historical 
perspective lacking in discussion of single elec- 
tions. A second contribution is the detailed 
discussion of the extensive federal legislation 
relating to campaign financing which began 
with the passage of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971. The provisions of these 
various acts are discussed throughout the book 
and are listed in an appendix. Alexander pro- 
vides a brief analysis of the impact of these 
reforms, but leaves to other studies a thorough, 
systematic examination of the impact of the 
legislation, which really could not have been 
made before the 1976 election anyway. The 
wealth of information provided here will make 
the book invaluable to political scientists. 

Despite the book’s contributions, it has 
several deficiencies. Scholarly literature steadily 
produces findings relevant to many of the 
questions raised in this book, yet, we find no 
attempt to summarize or synthesize this re- 
search and its relevance for some of the 
important questions of campaign financing. In 
fact, research findings from several Citizens 
Research Foundation-sponsored studies of state 
and local elections over the past two decades 
were not incorporated. Those who would like 
to see a synthesis of all major research on this 
subject will be disappointed in this work. 

Finally, the book breaks no new ground in 
answering several important questions about 
campaign financing, such as the relationships 
between contributors and candidates, particu- 
larly as these delineate the mechanisms through 
which public policy decisions are influenced; 
the characteristics, motivations, and policy pre- 
ferences of contributors, particularly larger 
contributors, in comparison with voters; the 
ways in which different methods of solicitation 
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might be utilized to expand contributions, just 
as we presently study campaigns to discover 
voter response to techniques and issues; and the 
decisions about allocation of funds for various 
campaign techniques by candidates and the 
relative effectiveness of such spending decisions 
over several elections. These are not all easy 
questions to answer. Past studies by Alexander 
and others have provided important starts 
toward answering some of them. The historical 
perspective provided by this book will be 
helpful as we move on to examine these and 
other questions. — 


DELMER D. DUNN 
` University of Georgia 


The Committee of One Million: “China Lobby” 
Politics, 1953—1971. By Stanley D. Bach- 
rack. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1976. Pp. xi + 371. $14.95.) 


The title of this book is a little misleading in 
that it does not deal with what used to be 
thought of as the “China lobby” of the late 
forties and early fifties with which the name of 
Alfred Kohlberg, the importer, was often asso- 
ciated, and which consisted, according to Ross 
Y. Koen, of a central core of Kuomintang 
functionaries, and many individuals and groups 
sympathetic with the regime of Chiang Kai-shek 
and hostile to the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). That was the so-called “China lobby.” 
The work under review is about the Committee 
for One Million (COM) which was created in 
1953 to collect signatures on a petition oppos- 
ing the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, was reorganized in 1955 as the 
Committee of One Million with the assistance 
of Marvin Liebman, an advertising entre- 
preneur, and went out of existence in 1971 
after Liebman had left the organization and 
American, policy towards China had become 
more congenial. The book is a minute examina- 
tion of papers and pieces of papers relating to 
the committee donated by Liebman to Stan- 
ford University when he folded up his public 
relations agency and went to London to be- 
come a theatrical producer, 

Although there is relatively little political 
analysis in the book, there fy a story line 
developed year by year from the beginnings of 
COM to its demise in 1971. It begins in 1953 
with the Committee for One Million Against 
the Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, the idea for which is said to 
have come from a man by the name of Nicholas 
de Rochefort, who may or may not have been 
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an agent of the CIA (p. 55). The signatures 
were eventually obtained, representatives of the 
Committee presented the petition to President 
Eisenhower, and he told them what everybody 
knew anyway—namely, that it was not United 
States policy at the time to support the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. Among the signatories were 53 mem- 
bers of Congress, most of whom later tended to 
act together on China questions until the 
election of 1964 devastated their ranks. The 
committee became the Committee of One 
Million in 1955; its program was broadened to 
include other pressure and publicity activities 
against Communist China besides the admission 
question; Liebman left the firm that had been 
handling publicity for COM and established his 
own advertising agency in 1958, and as execu- 
tive secretary of COM worked with and through 
its steering committee of notable public figures 
as a very diligent promoter of anti-Chinese 
Communist causes. ; 

Like the American Communist Party in the 
1930s, the Committee of One Million prospered 
when its agitational goals coincided with those 
of the government and the country, and it 
ultimately collapsed when they did not. For 
example, of ten resolutions against Communist 
China introduced in the 83rd Congress, only 
three were submitted by Committee activists, 
indicating that the Committee was not moving 
policy but flowing with it (p. 92). In July 1956 
a resolution opposing the seating of Communist 
China in the United Nations was adopted by 
unanimous votes in both houses of Congress. 
Following suit, the national party conventions 
that summer both adopted planks opposing the 
seating of Communist China in the United 
Nations. COM took credit for the result in the 
conventions and said that it had occurred 
because the committee had published two 
full-page advertisements aimed at the delegates 
(p. 128). Puffery is an amiable swindle prac- 
ticed alike by statesmen and politicians but 
even Chanticleer didn’t claim that he could 
manipulate both Republican and Democratic 
conventions. Only the sun. 

The story of the book is really the story of 
Liebman. He tried to get tax-exempt status for 
COM on the theory that it was like two other 
tax-exempt organizations, the American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, but he failed (p. 163). 
According to the author, Liebman was active in 
countering the expected publication of Koen’s 
The China Lobby in American Politics.and in 
promoting the writing of a book on the “Red 
China lobby” to answer a work that was never 
officially published (p. 171). Liebman seems to 
have been a strenuous activist—forever writing 
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letters, getting material printed in the New 
York Times and the Congressional Record, 
planning petition drives, collecting contribu- 
tions, making trips, and so on. 

But Liebman’s activism did not escape re- 
buke from time to time by members of the 
committee. Representative Thomas Dodd of 
Connecticut reacted against Liebman’s impru- 
dent attack against a Yale faculty and student 
group that thought, in 1965, that it was time to 
reappraise China policy (p. 230). Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois forced Liebman to move 
COM offices from Liebman Associates, to 
which they were returned after the senator’s 
resignation from COM in 1966 (p. 251). And in 
September 1968 Representative Judd and Lieb- 
man became estranged when Judd accused the 
latter of sending out a “Committee-related 
letter to eighteen newspapers over Judd’s signa- 
ture without obtaining Judd’s authorization” 
(p. 259). 

In his last chapter, “An Appraisal,’ the 
author lists a number of interesting empirical 
and moral concerns to which the story of COM 
is said to be relevant, but which are not pursued 
very far in the text. The reader gets only 
Liebman’s side because that is what was in the 
files. In the matter of Judd’s complaint, for 
example, we do not even have the offensive 
communication to 18 newspapers because it is 
not in Liebman’s files. The development of the 
Committee for One Million in 1953 is only 
briefly described because the publicity material 
for the period, says the author, is not in 
Liebman’s files (p. 80). What is reported, 
however, is faithfully set out in great detail and 
would provide useful data for a study of the 
sociology of organizations or the ecology of 
administration, 


EARL LATHAM 
Amherst College 


The Transformation of Southern Politics: So- 
cial Change and Political Consequence Since 
1945. By Jack Bass and Walter DeVries. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. xi + 
515. $15.95.) 


If there is a growth industry in American 
political science, the study of southern politics 
certainly qualifies. Inevitably each new work is 
compared with the classic by V. O. Key Jr, 
Southern Politics in State and Nation (1950). 
Bass and DeVries candidly invite such a com- 
parison. Their book is designed to build directly 
on Key and his concentration on black people 
as an explanation of the pattern of southern 
politics. They follow the outline of Parts I and 
H of the Key work: an introductory overview, 
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followed by a state-by-state analysis, rounded 
off with southern relations to national politics., 
Their work, like Key’s, is based on extensive 
interviews with southern politicians and is 
supplemented with some voting result analysis 
and a public opinion survey. 

The reader should not expect to find in this 
work Key’s penetrating insights, but there is 
much interesting political material fitted care- 
fully and logically to an important theme. The 
authors have a journalistic flair that makes the 
book interesting reading and they are well 
grounded in the history of southern political 
parties. 

The authors’ theme is stated in their title. 
Since Key, they argue, the South has been 
transformed by the entrance of black people 
into southern politics. In The Impact of Negro 
Voting (1968), William Keech suggested that 
black political participation was not always 
followed immediately by substantive policy 
payoffs. Bass and DeVries take a more op- 
timistic view (except that their view excludes 
“complacent” North Carolina where both 
Keech and the authors now live). They argue 
the black has changed “‘from object to partici- 
pant” and the attitudes of white politicians 
have shifted sharply to meet the new political 
reality. To indicate the political consequences 
of this change, they quote from an Andrew 
Young speech: “It’s like the old preacher says: 
We ain’t what we oughta be; we ain’t what 
we're gonna be; but thank God we ain’t what 
we was” (pp. 3, 56). As important as the 
liberation of the blacks, the authors argue, is 
the gradual liberation of whites from the twin 
emotions of guilt and racial hatred. 

The first three chapters trace the source of 
this revolution: the federal court regarding civil 
rights and reapportionment, the decline of 
regional differences in America, demographic 
changes in the South, and the wavering course 
of southern Republicanism between “the south- 
ern strategy” of Goldwater and Nixon and a 
moderate progressivism. But the authors 
especially spotlight the role played by blacks 
willing to take personal risks to gain a measure 
of political power. 

The result, the authors argue, is a resurgence 
of the Democratic party in the moderate or 
liberal image of such leaders as Jimmy Carter, 
Reuben Askew, Dale Bumpers, Andrew Young 
and Barbara Jordan. The coalition is one of 
old-style populists, New Deal liberals, labor, 
and blacks. 

The state chapters discuss the peculiarities of 
the government, politics and prominent per- 
sonalities of each individual state. Each begins 
with an overview of what has happened since 
Key wrote, followed by sections that usually 
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touch on the activities of blacks, Republicans 
and Labor and describe briefly the factional 
alignments that developed around the major 
political figures of the period. Relegated to an 
appendix are the familiar county maps of vote 
results used so effectively in Key’s work, along 
with accompanying graphs, so that when the 
reader reaches them, they are like a dinner of 
cold cuts. One has to go back and review the 
detail to fit in their message. 

The chapter on southern representatives and 
the nation discusses the division between old- 
style and new-style southern Democrats and the 
South’s dwindling influence on congressional 
committees. Key’s roll-call analysis is repeated 
to demonstrate that even on civil rights issues, 
the southern representatives no longer present a 
monolithic front. The authors conclude that 
“The South retains some distinctive regional 
qualities, but it has joined the nation’s political 
mainstream” (p. 407). 

This book is suited as a textbook supple- 
ment in an undergraduate course (assuming it 
will be published in paperback). It is well 
written, full of anecdotes, and leaves the reader 
with a feeling of hope about democracy in 
general and the American polity in particular. 
Jimmy Carter is not given a more extensive 
coverage than he deserves as a new-style south- 
ern governor, but he and a number of other 
figures now prominent on the national scene, 
are there and stimulate the reader’s interest. 


The book’s potential appeal for under- 
graduates or for a popular audience may make 
it less appealing to the political scientist. Our 
local newspaper review of the book complains 
that ‘‘the authors occasionally get bogged down 
in voter precinct totals and other important 
political scientist details.” The political scientist 
is likely to complain of the reverse. This is one 
of a growing number of studies by political 
scientists and historians that turns away from 
the computer outputs on welfare expenditures 
among the states, to concentrate on the specific 
political battles taking place in individual states. 
Like Key, it assumes these battles have signifi- 
cance on the way citizens live their lives. Of 
course the danger of such studies from the 
political scientists’ view is that they could “get 
bogged down completely in political anecdote 
and local color.” 

Bass and DeVries can not really be accused 
of this. They do have a theme, which is that a 
state’s factional politics is significant; i.e., that 
black political participation has had important 
social, economic and political redistributory 
consequences. But the political scientist reader 
interested in state politics is likely to hunger for 
more, an analysis of party factionalism in a 
period of change that ties into a theory. Few 
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writers on state government and politics since 
Key have been so self-consciously analytical as 
he was. As my colleague Joseph Schlesinger 
points out, Key had the job of explaining howa 
static system worked; “Ole Gene’’ Talmadge, 
Huey Long, the Virginia Museumpiece and the 
Florida rat-race all were part of a common 
pattern. Bass and DeVries have the more 
difficult task of explaining a system in change. 
Their description of the ingredients for change 
is satisfying and their argument that significant 
and enduring consequences have resulted is at 
least a plausible hypothesis. But the political 
“how it works”? remains hazy. It is perhaps 
unfair to expect more of this work, written to 
appeal to a mass audience and also to be a 
standard source for political scientists. They 
have also come closer to Key’s standards than 
many studies of state politics have done. 


CHARLES PRESS 
Michigan State University 


Revenue Sharing: Methodological Approaches 
and Problems. Edited by David A. Caputo 
and Richard L. Cole. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xvi 
+ 183. $18.00.) 


Events surrounding the recent reenactment 
of General Revenue Sharing (GRS) have pro- 
vided an important opportunity to examine the 
usefulness of contemporary social science meth- 
odologies in meeting the information needs of 
policy makers. Two years before reenactment, 
the Ford Foundation, the National Science 
Foundation’s Research Applied to National 
Needs Program (RANN), and a number of other 
groups funded research efforts to determine: 
(1) How funds were distributed to recipient 
jurisdictions by the GRS formula; (2) What the 
expenditure patterns of revenue sharing were in 
municipalities; (3) What effects the program 
had on local policy planning and citizen partici- 
pation processes, 

These questions, as well as the adequacy of 
the methods used to answer them, are discussed 
in Caputo and Cole’s Revenue Sharing: Method- 
ological Approaches and Problems. The aim of 
the book, according to the authors, is ‘“‘to 
provide as diverse and representative an array of 
approaches, positions, and conclusions as pos- 
sible regarding GRS” and, in addition, to raise 
“a series of important methodological and 
substantive questions concerning the impact 
and utility of policy analysis” (p. x). 

The book consists of six summaries of 
research attempts to evaluate GRS and three 
essays evaluating the research. Only one of the 
evaluation pieces, an article by Donald Rosen- 
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thal, actually cites specific GRS research to any 
extent. However, it does so almost entirely in 
footnotes without providing examples of defi- 
ciencies identified. Consequently, charges of 
“narrowness” (p. 153) and “political naivete” 
(p. 154) leveled at the body of research, which 
Rosenthal calls “peculiarly uninteresting” (p. 
157), are by-and-large so unspecified that a 
reader cannot judge for himself. As a researcher 
in the field, I feel it would have been preferable 
if Rosenthal had cited specific studies in his 
criticism instead of referring to “most formula 
research” (p. 154), “much research in expendi- 
tures” (p. 156), and “citizen survey data” (p. 
157), especially since he lists specific studies in 
footnotes. 

The two editors’ closing essay compares 
overall research findings in a number of studies 
and finds much consistency in them. The 
chapter also raises questions about the failure 
of the research to address such broad issues as 
the relation of GRS to other New Federalist 
reforms and the need for meaningful political 
organization at the local level. Although these 
questions are provocative, the remainder of the 
book fails to prove that the failure of most 
GRS research to address them is as serious as 
Caputo and Cole claim. Researchers, especially 
those trying to meet policy maker’s deadlines, 
need not answer every question. 

More seriously, Caputo and Cole avoid some 
significant issues which they should have ex- 


plored. An interesting piece by Trudi Miller - 


Lucas of NSF, in the first section of the 
volume, points out that the National Science 
Foundation purposely funded research based 
on a number of perspectives. She argues that 
while social science research is theoretically 
objective, the methods employed by social 
science embody assumptions that have value 
connotations—e.g., assumptions about what is 
important. By purposely soliciting research 
based on a number of different points of view 
“objectivity in a research program may be 
maximized by ... covering all major partisan 
positions in the program’s aggregation of stu- 
dy” (p. 115). Caputo and Cole comment only 
obliquely on the validity of this approach. 
After discussing comparability problems caused 
by “laissez-faire” research, they make the point 
that diverse approaches allow decision makers 
to choose studies which support “just about 
any position they wish to take” (p. 169). This 
should not concern researchers, they claim, 
since decision makers typically do not use 
policy research “to help them arrive at their 
position” (p. 169). Their article ends by criti- 
cizing narrow research which is not able to 
offer “a comprehensive plan to better the 
overall quality of life for citizens” (p. 171), 
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although Caputo and Cole do not say who 
would utilize such plans. 

Like the evaluation pieces, the other articles 
in the book are of mixed quality. Richard A. 
Smith and David Cozad analyze the Actual Use 
reports submitted by communities participating 
in the program in terms of a conventional list of 
political, social and ecological characteristics. 
They find few generalizations possible. As 
Catherine Lovell points out in her more so- 
phisticated article which follows, most of the 
data collected through Actual Use reports are 
“likely incorrect and in some cases absurd” 
because revenue dollars are fungible (p. 55). 

An article by Alvin D. Sokolow summarizes 
the impact of GRS in five counties but provides 
no description of the methods used to gather 
findings. An analytical piece by Paul Dommel 
suggests a conceptual approach to GRS evalua- 
tion based on economic theory and omits 
reference to any of the data gathered by 
researchers over the past few years. Finally, an 
article authored by Edie N. Goldenberg, James 
H. Foesch, and Thomas J. Anton, summarizes a 
number of significant findings about the fiscal, 
program, and citizen participation impacts of 
GRS and raises an important methodological 
question. It points out that many of the 
questions treated by the GRS research were no 
longer relevant when the renewal debate 
reached its peak. Most GRS research focused on 
the uses of funds and political effects attri- 
butable to the program. The civil rights issues 
and fiscal relief issues so important in the actual 
GRS renewal debate arose after most re- 
searchers had embarked on their research, 
Goldenberg et al. point out that: “academic 
techniques such as survey research are inherent- 
ly inflexible; once questions have been formu- 
lated, research is too “locked in” to particular 
problem formulations and data needs to adapt 
to changes in the problems being studied or to 
recognize real world conditions that violate 
analytically convenient assumptions” (p. 103). 

Had the Caputo-Cole book dealt in a more 
systematic way with the important questions 
raised by Lovell, Lucas, Goldenberg, and 
others, it would have been much more useful to 
both social scientists and policy makers. The 
present volume is not a how-to book for policy 
researchers or a comprehensive analysis of 
research conducted. It belongs instead to the 
genre of anthologies compiled by academics 
who have to put something out every year or 
two. 


STEVEN A. WALDHORN 
Stanford Research Institute 
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Cities, Suburbs and States: Governing and 
Financing Urban America. By William G. 
Colman. (New York: Free Press, 1975. Pp. x 
+ 350. $12.95.) 


Colman’s stated purpose is to “provide an 
overview of the principal issues involved in 
governing and financing urban areas and more 
particularly, to try to fill a gap in the current 
popular and academic literature’ (p. 1). The 
gap is in how fiscal and legal structures of state 
and local government affect the delivery of 
urban services. Because there has been a large 
amount of recent theoretical and empirical 
work in this area, a summary and synthesis by 
someone with Colman’s experience would cer- 
tainly be valuable. 

The style chosen for the work is primarily 
descriptive. Lots of information is provided, 
especially on recent developments in the courts, 
inner-city schools and manpower and health 
services. There is considerable data on city- 
suburban trends, but the focus on city versus 
suburb does not illustrate that suburbs are 
homogeneous residential areas, but are them- 
selves extremely diverse. By far the weakest 
section concerns fiscal relationships where the 
lack of treatment of recent rethinking on 
property taxation, empirical work on the subur- 
ban-urban exploitation hypothesis, and fiscal 
implications of low productivity increases in 
service-intensive activities are not considered. 
Scholars, lawyers and judges in states with 
strong home-rule constitutions will also be 
surprised to learn that no matter what the state 
constitution says, the state government can do 
anything it wants to local governments. 

The descriptive format lends itself to pre- 
senting a variety of perspectives on most issues 
and there is no push for a particular urban 
government reform in spite of occasional use of 
old reform-through-consolidation rhetoric. 
Along with the diverse perspectives, however, 
the work would have been strengthened by 
some attempt to indicate some of the critical 
differences in reasoning or evidence used by 
advocates of different policy preferences in- 
stead of just summarizing their conclusions. 
Colman also often presents strong policy con- 
clusions which are supported neither by logic 
nor empirical evidence, but statements of this 
kind stand out from the rest of the work so 
. they are easily recognizable. 

The most puzzling aspect of the entire work 
is its stated intention to treat legal frameworks, 
and institutional structures related to urban 
service delivery, followed by the total lack of 
reference to the bulk of recent systematic work 
in this area. Even popularized summary studies 
such as those published by Resources for the 
Future and the American Enterprise Institute 
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are neglected—let along the Sage Urban Affairs 
Annual Review volumes devoted to these issues, 
studies published in academic journals, or bet- 
ter studies of institutional reform such as the 
Task Force on Local Government Reform 
Report in California. It is simply not enough to 
rely on newspaper and magazine articles, gov- 
ernment reports and a few monographs from 
Washington-based public interest groups to 
keep up with analysis of urban institutions and 
service delivery. 

As a consequence of both style and source 
materials, the book is very uneven. There is 
much good material, but some parts are in- 
adequate or were already seriously dated prior 
to publication. It is almost totally lacking in 
serious and rigorous institutional analysis, and 
it is certainly not a summary or synthesis of the 
state of knowledge in urban institutional and 
fiscal analysis. f 


ROBERT L. BISH 
University of Maryland 


The State of the Presidency. By Thomas E. 
Cronin. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1975. Pp. 
335. $6.95, paper.) 


A central theme of Thomas Cronin’s book is 
that exaggerated and unrealistic expectations of 
the modern presidency have become increasing- 
ly disproportionate to its effectiveness. Presi- 
dents have often responded to such expecta- 
tions by distorting their priorities and neglect- 
ing the effective implementation of policy, 
while exaggerated expectations and disappoint- 
ing results cause public disaffection. This situa- 
tion, convincingly described in the chapter 
entitled “The Cult of the Presidency,” underlies 
many troubling dilemmas about the modern 
presidency. 

Throughout this book (some of which has 
been published before) Cronin probes the 
dilemmas involved in making the presidency 
effective and accountable. The book derives 
from extensive interviews conducted with more 
than 100 former White House staffers, cabinet 
members, and other leading officials in both the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations. The ac- 
count is enlivened by extensive use of verbatim 
comments from his respondents. The work 
synthesizes the authors research and par- 
ticipant observation in a lively and interesting 
style. 

Many previous treatments of the presidency 
have stressed the presidents role in policy 
making. Cronin discusses the reasons for poli- 
cies whose results have been lacking and the 
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causes of presidential neglect and incapacity to 
implement policy. In several chapters, entitled 
“The Braking of the President,” “Palace Guard 
Government,” “The Cabinet,” and ‘Making the 
President an Effective Executive,” the author 
suggests many reasons for the gap between 
policy and results. Among these is the growth 
of the White House staff and executive office of 
the president, which have become a sub-govern- 
ment insulating the president and contributing 
to the decline of the cabinet and the executive 
departments, 

Accordingly, several chapters are devoted to 
the growth of the White House staff and the 
Executive Office of the President (well-known 
as the article called “The Swelling of the 
Presidency”) and the pattern of White House/ 
Cabinet relations. In a short time the White 
House. staff and Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent have become an operating bureaucracy 
and a headquarters for coalition building. No 
recent work traces so well the growth in the 
White House staff and the development of a 
presidency thereby. In large part, this expan- 
sion is the result of the shortcomings of the 
cabinet and departmental bureaucracies. Cronin 
discusses the tensions between the White House 
staff and some cabinet secretaries and their 
departmental administrations. 

Like Neustadt and others, Cronin stresses 
the many constraints on the presidency, 
especially in domestic policy making, arising 
from the fragmented bureaucracy, the weakness 
of the cabinet, the parochialism and lagging 
responsiveness of Congress. Foreign policy re- 
ceives less attention. In his chapter entitled “A 
Job Description of the Presidency,” he argues 
that the job has become so complex and 
over-demanding as to elude description. The 
demands of the position have become excessive, 
outdistancing the capacity of institutions to 
hold it to account, thus leaving vacuums where 
authority may be abused. 

In the final chapter the author deals with the 
problem of accountability. “The modern Presi- 
dency ... may be unaccountable because it is 
too strong and independent in certzin areas and 
too weak and dependent in others” (p. 290). 
Presidents have been escaping accountability by 
justifying policies in terms of national security, 
which protects them from public scrutiny, The 
increasing use of executive immunity, executive 
orders, executive agreements and emergency 
powers keeps presidential conduct from proper 
accountability. Hence, the problem of making 
“the Presidency safe from Presidents and mak- 
ing the Presidency safe for democracy” (p. 
292). Cronin evaluates current methods for 
securing accountability, as well as such recent 
proposals for referenda, extending the term of 
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office to six years, a plural executive, a “no 
confidence” vote and several other ideas. 

Cronin pays some attention to the failure of 
Congress to check the presidency. Congress has 
willingly acquiesced in the growth of presiden- 
tial influence. But to ask Congress to reform 
would require it to assert greater independence 
and autonomy than it has yet exhibited. Enlarg- 
ing congressional staff, an often suggested 
reform, would not enhance the countervailing 
influence of Congress. Nevertheless, Cronin 
argues, Congress should increase its oversight 
over the White House staff and Executive 
Office and bolster the departments against the 
incursions of the White House staff. In the end, 
Cronin would like to see presidents adhere to 
party platforms and to their political parties. 

Cronin’s analysis and synthesis is welcome in 
a literature which dwells too much on par- 
ticular presidents and thereby contributes to 
waves of cultish adoration or revisionist deni- 
gration, neither of which adds to our under- 
standing of the presidency. However, one may 
be disappointed that although Cronin offers 
coherent and rich chapters, he has no unifying 
theory. The presidency, he argues, cannot be 
approached by selecting one dimension. But, a 
question must be asked that goes beyond 
Cronin’s excellent work—why has the subject of 
the presidency received so little theoretical 
treatment? Except for a few works, discussions 
of the presidency have been deficient in at- 
tempts at theory building and empirical re- 
search. The paradigms so widely used in other 
fields of political science have scarcely touched 
examinations of the presidency. Can it be that 
the subject lacks theoretical analogues or that 
prevailing empirical methods are hard to apply, 
or both? Even if both explanations were true, 
they alone do not provide an adequate answer. 

An ideological slant must be held to blame. 
We have been wedded for too long to the 
ideology of the Progressives which holds that 
the presidency is the people’s tribune against 
the special interests. This judgment has blocked 
the detachment political scientists have brought 
to other subjects. Research on the presidency 
has not liberated observers from ideological 
dispute. Yet, opposing views often stem from 
identical empirical descriptions of the presi- 
dency. 

Cronin’s account helps to remedy the 
scholarly neglect of the developmental con- 
tinuities and discontinuities of the presidency. 
Underlying each presidential administration, 
however unique, are many continuous develop- 
ments; the policy coalitions that support and 
oppose presidents cut across several admini- 
strations. Such coalitions also link presidential 
recruitment and presidential governing. Neu- 
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stadt gave us a penetrating exchange model of 
the presidency, showing why presidents must 
bargain and persuade. Cronin adds to this 
model by pointing out new resources and 
vulnerabilities, learned from the rise and fall of 
Johnson and Nixon, and thus leads us away 
from our innocence about the presidency. The 
development and variability of presidential in- 
fluence still challenges explanation. Cronin’s 
insightful work contributes significantly in that 
direction. 


LESTER G. SELIGMAN 
University of Illinois 


Congress Against Itself. By Roger H. Davidson 
and Walter J. Oleszek. (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 306. 
$15.00.) 


Congress Against Itself is a case study of the 
attempt, during the 93rd Congress, to reform 
the House committee structure. The authors 
describe the effort from the creation in 1973 of 
the House Select Committee on Committees— 
popularly known as the Bolling Committee— 
through the emasculation of the committee’s 
plan on the House floor in late 1974. 

Both authors served on the Select Com- 
mittee staff and thus had an excellent vantage 
point for observation. That they made good use 
of this advantage is evident throughout; the 
narrative varies from very good to excellent. 
_ The section on the committee mark-up sessions 
is especially fascinating. The members of the 
Select Committee were all dedicated to com- 
mittee reform and all had strong ideas on the 
course such reform should take. They were also 
aware that, if their plan were to have any 
chance of adoption, strongly held principles 
would have to be tempered with political 
expediency. Because of the authors’ staff posi- 
tions, they are able to describe how each 
member weighed these considerations and how 
the committee as a whole arrived at a position 
which all members could support and which 
they believed would be acceptable to a House 
majority. The description of the floor debate is 
also excellent and, like the section on the 
mark-up, gives the reader the feeling of actually 
being there. 

The author’s purpose, as articulated in the 
preface, extends beyond the description and 
analysis of this particular reform effort. They 
are interested in the conditions under which 
“pressures for institutional change build up,” in 
the ‘‘factors [which] facilitate or hinder the 


adoption of institutional changes” and in “what - 


... the struggle over committee reform tell[s] 
us about long-term prospects for maintaining 
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the vitality of Congress” (p. xi). In dealing with 
these complex issues, the authors are not 
completely successful. The chapter ‘The House 
as an Organization: Institutional Decentraliza- 
tion” is a nice brief analytic history of the 
House providing a perspective on the problems 
with which the proposed committee reforms 
attempted to deal. In their analysis of the 
factors influencing the adoption or rejection of 
institutional reform, the authors are confronted 
with the inevitable problem which arises when 
one attempts to generalize from a case study. 
They explain convincingly why the reforms 
failed to be adopted; they do not really grapple 
with the question of the circumstances under 
which basic reforms in committee jurisdictions . 
might be adopted. The authors discuss various 
tactical and strategic errors made by the com- 
mittee but it is hard to believe these made the 
difference between success and failure. The 
Select Committee’s plan—and perhaps any 
major jurisdictional change—simply ran counter 
to the self-interest of too many Congress 
members. 

The House’s track record during the early 
1970s shows that, under certain circumstances 
and in certain areas, the House can make major 
internal changes. One cannot conclude that the 
House is incapable of self reform. A somewhat 
more careful comparison of the changes the 
House has made with those proposed by the 
Bolling Committee in terms of their implica- 
tions for power redistribution might have been 
fruitful. 

In sum, while the authors do not answer all 
the hard questions they raise, Congress Against 
Itself is an excellent case study of the Bolling 
Committee’s reform effort and well worth 
reading. 


BARBARA SINCLAIR 
University of California, Riverside 


The Unseen Revolution: How Pension Fund 
Socialism Came to America. By Peter F. 
Drucker. (New York: Harper and Row, 
1976. Pp. 214. $8.95.) 


The “unseen revolution” was actually an 
unnoticed technical innovation introduced pre- 
cisely in April of 1950, precisely by Charles 
Wilson, the chief executive officer of General 
Motors. The innovation was a new pension 
fund for GM workers, and Peter Drucker’s book 
is an elaborate and significant commemoration 
of that event. 

Employee pension funds go back a century. 
Drucker himself reports that there were 2,000 
pension funds in operation by 1950. The GM 
proposal was novel, and worthy of commem- 
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oration, because it was purely capitalistic-com- 
pany-initiated, company-financed, and placed 
as an “investment trust” in the hands of 
professional asset managers responsible to the 
company, with no union role whatever. The 
investment trust was not to be in government 
bonds or other fixed-interest-bearing obliga- 
tions—as was the case with the pension program 
of the Bell System, our largest. Nor was the 
GM program to be comprised of the stocks of 
the company for which the employee worked— 
as Sears had established in 1916 and as was 
being popularized in slightly different form by 
Louis Kelso not long after the GM program was 
established. Nor was the GM program to be an 
“industry-wide” fund such as TIAA-CREF. The 
GM pension fund was, and is, a corporate- 
financed, corporate-managed program based 
upon the rules that Wilson had set forth at the 
beginning: “professional independent manage- 
ment of corporate pension funds as “invest- 
ment funds”; minimal or no investment in the 
company for which the employee works; no 
investment in any company in excess of 5 per 
cent of the company’s total capital; and no 
investment in any company of more than 10 
per cent or so of the total assets of the pension 
fund...” (p. 10). 

Initial union reaction was opposition and 
suspicion, In fact, a UAW officer proposed that 
the union lodge an unfair labor practices 
complaint against GM, since the pension pro- 
posal could have no purpose except to under- 
mine the union (p. 6). But eventually the union 
came to see that the advantages far outweighed 
the disadvantages. The plan was adopted, and 
very soon it spread so far beyond General 
Motors that it truly revolutionized retirement 
finance in the United States. By 1975, there 
were roughly 50,000 pension plans in the 
United States, and nearly all of them were of 
the GM variety. Analysis of the investments of 
these pension funds and the investments of 
closely related pension funds such as TIAA- 
CREF, reveals that at the end of 1974 the 
pension fund portfolio had nearly $150 billion 
worth of shares in publicly owned companies. 
That comprised about 30 percent of the stock 
market value of all listed companies—and the 
trend is upward. The pension fund is supplant- 
ing social security as the primary source of 
retirement income. In Drucker’s well-argued 
view, the social security system is fast becoming 
a welfare system of relevance mainly to those 
aging persons who cannot build up enough 
retirement income from their low-paid or infre- 
quent work. 

Drucker’s identification and assessment of 
the pension fund phenomenon is a major 
contribution to the literature of political sci- 
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ence as well as economics; and it should be 
studied with care, especially by the growing 
number of policy-oriented political scientists, 
Even his speculations on the future of Ameri- 
can politics are worthy of careful study by 
political scientists. The demographic shift 
toward the older age cohort, which is producing 
a near-majority of retirees and those who can 
clearly see retirement, is beginning to express 
itself in politically relevant interests. The pen- 
sion fund is a concrete manifestation of this, 
and there is no particular expectation of a 
change in this development until the demo- 
graphic pattern changes—and this may not 
come to pass until beyond the end of this 
century. ` 

But what kind of a revolution is this? Is the 
pension fund revolution socialism? Drucker 
ardently believes this to be the case. He 
subtitled his book accordingly. He encases in 
quotes every concept and every “ism” in the 
book—except “pension fund socialism.” Up to 
a point it is extremely difficult to deny him his 
argument. The capital market is now increas- 
ingly the pension funds themselves? The market 
is no longer Wall Street, which is a depressed 
industry being overtaken by “structural obso- 
lescence.” Worker and capitalist have become 
one and the same; the “‘capital fund” is created 
out of “labor income’—whether payments are 
made by employee, employer or both—and is 
channeled back through labor income. Yet, 
while this is perfectly compatible with Marxism 
and at odds with classical and Keynesian 
economics, “pension fund socialism” is vastly 
superior to Marxism because it leaves capital 
and labor mobile and free. The fact that it is 
totally private (except that these funds are now 
insured by the federal government against 
companies going bankrupt) does not, to 
Drucker, alter the socialist nature of pension 
fund socialism. Pension funds split the property 
atom once over again beyond the split identi-. 
fied by Berle and Means in the 1920s. This new 
property is not merely in a collectivist form 
called stock; it is contingent rather than certain. 
It does not persist beyond the life of the 
recipient and his or her spouse. That is in itself 
a kind of socialism (cf. especially pp. 34, 43, 
71, and 148-49), ; 

But beyond a few substantial points, 
Drucker has not really identified a socialism, 
although it is a useful word for gaining atten- 
tion. What he has identified is gerontocracy. He 
painted the entire picture of a gerontocracy and . 
then didn’t perceive it. It brings to mind a story 
about Thomas Edison, when he burst into his 
wife’s bedroom in the middle of the night, 
displaying his new invention, the lightbulb. As 
the story goes, he then held it up to his ear and 
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said “Hello, hello!” My own position is more 
like Mrs. Edison’s, who, according to the story, 
turned away soberly and said, ‘‘O.K., but will 
you please turn out the lights and come to 
bed.” i 

Drucker’s book is the best vision yet of the 
“post-industrial society”: a gerontocracy based 
upon insurance and re-insurance. The role of 
government is very prominent in both aspects 
of this, to varying degrees. In the United States, 
thanks to private insurance companies and to 
the Charles Wilsons, a large and growing propor- 
tion of insurance is provided privately. The 
government role is growing but not at as fast a 
pace as the private aspect of insurance, if 
Drucker is correct. But re-insurance (including 
indemnification of pension plans, insurance of 
bank deposits, provision of loan guarantees, 
etc.) is very governmental in the United States, 
as everywhere. In all of this, the only thing that 
has really been socialized is risk. Pension funds 
and the other forms of insurance and re-in- 
surance are the administrative expression of the 
socialization of risk. It is a vast and public 
hedging not so much against present failure as 
future decay and dependency. 

When you put all of this together there is 
not a nickel’s worth of classic socialism in a 
carload of insurance. As Drucker himself admits 
(e.g., p. 112), capital formation continues to 
come heavily from retained earnings; pension 
funds will join in as second (and perhaps first 
later on) owner of capital, yet by law they 
cannot control corporations, and by a pre- 
ference they go along with corporate board 
decisions; and as our population grows older its 
interests will tend toward the most conservative 
of corporate decisions. 

What we have, then, is not a new form of 
socialism at all. Instead, we have a state of 
permanent receivership. 


THEODORE J. LOWI 
Cornell University 


Congress: Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment. By Morris P. Fiorina. (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1977. Pp. xi + 105. $8.50, cloth; $2.95, 
paper.) 

Morris Fiorina has written a fascinating book 
growing out of a short commentary he pub- 
lished in the American Political Science Review 
(March 1977) on the factors which keep mem- 
bers of Congress in office. Drawing upon the 
work of Erikson, Mayhew, Ferejohn and others 
who have noted the ever-growing number of 
House districts which are no longer marginal, 
Fiorina seeks to explain why this is the case. 
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The book appears to be aimed largely at an 
undergraduate audience; its style is easygoing, it 
is well written, and it is both short and 
inexpensive. Yet, it is also a tract that no ` 
student of Congress can afford to neglect. 

The basic thesis is that there is a Washington 
establishment, consisting largely of members of 
Congress and the bureaucrats with whom they 
interact. This establishment help keeps incum- 
bent members in office by facilitating case- 
work and other constituency service functions 
that virtually ensure their reelection, The ‘‘case 
of the vanishing marginals” is thus solved by 
pinning the “blame” on the bureaucracy, but 
only as a co-conspirator with the original 
plotters, the incumbent members themselves. 
Members win votes not by their stands on 
issues, not by simple gerrymandering, and to a 
decreasing degree on the basis of party identi- 
fication support. Fiorina does not deny that 
these factors exist in congressional elections, 
but they do not, in the aggregate, account for 
the decline in competition in congressional 
districts over the last two decades. Aggregate 
survey research data from the biennial 
SRC/CPS election studies give little support for 
the alternative thesis that increased incumbent 
security can be accounted for by voter recogni- 
tion of either candidates in general or incum- 
bents in particular (relative to their chal- 
lengers). Such a thesis would be quite con- 
sistent with the constituency service argument 
suggested by Fiorina. What is one to conclude, 
then? 

Fiorina’s argument is that the electoral 
effects of constituency service on the congres- 
sional vote are (borrowing Fiorina’s pun) at the 
margin. The entire voting population does not 
need to know of the member’s work on behalf 
of his or her constituents, but only enough to — 
account for the incumbency advantage (cal- 
culated by Erikson as about five percent). 
Fiorina visited two similar districts in the same 
state, one still marginal and the other formerly 
so. He spoke to people who see the members in 
their constituency service positions and con- 
cludes that, indeed, there is support for his 
thesis among the “informed” constituents 
themselves. The analysis of the two districts 
(chapter 4) is not only a useful teaching device, 
but also does indeed serve as a mini-laboratory 
in the search for explanations of the vanishing 
marginals (and why 72 of the 74 freshman 
Democrats seeking reelection in 1976 were 
successful). Unfortunately, the Bunsen burner 
in the laboratory is flickering. The choice of the 
districts (which are not revealed, but can be 
deduced if one is persistent enough; I admit to 
some outside help) seemed more appropriate 
just a short time ago than it does upon 
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publication of the book. District A did fluctu- 
ate considerably between 1952 and 1972, after 
which the incumbent retires, but the seat was 
becoming much safer in recent years. In 1974, 
the GOP successor had a tough race; the 
comments of district observers that 1976 would 
be different were well borne out by the election 
results: he received over 70 percent of the vote. 
District B tells a different story. A six-term 
Democrat, supposedly a ‘‘vanishing marginal,” 
vanished himself—losing to a Republican chal- 
lenger despite all the advantages on his side. 
Fiorina’s book should have included these 1976 
results for they generally support his thesis. 
(Some references to this election are in the 
footnotes.) Even without them, however, the 
argument does indeed appear to be sound in 
general. It explains how many new liberal 
members of the 94th Congress “bought their 
freedom” from policy disagreements with con- 
stituents through casework and were reelected. 

The remainder of the book is largely an 
elaboration of these themes, but with a good 
section on the normative implications of this 
Washington establishment. Fiorina clearly is 
among the pessimists, but there appears to be 
inadequate attention to the policy-making role 
that members can take on, given this freedom (I 
am among the optimists). While the Washington 
establishment is not malevolent (p. 3, emphasis 
in original), it does not seem to offer much 
hope for democratic government. Students and 
scholars alike should read this book along with 
Schattschneider’s Semisovereign People to get 
alternative views as to what democracy should 
be like. And they should read it with Davidson 
and Oleszek, Congress Against Itself, for a more 
detailed picture of the linkages between bureau- 
crats and members of Congress—which Fiorina 
only briefly touches. But they should read it, 
above all, to understand that our government 
can be either only as good as, or much better 
than the people who elected it. 


ERIC M. USLANER 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Toward a Planned Society; From Roosevelt to 
Nixon. By Otis L. Graham, Jr. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 
357. $11.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Otis L. Graham, Jr., an historian at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara, has 
written a very useful book on U.S. economic- 
social planning (and quasi-planning efforts) 
covering the period from FDR through Nixon, 
with a few thoughts on Ford. The book is a 
combination of institutional history—covering 
-such institutions as the National Resources 
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Planning Board, the Domestic Council, Council 
of Economic Advisers, etc.-and an argument 
for stronger social planning. It is more success- 
ful at the first task. 

The author’s assumptions are significant, and 
are best ‘expressed in his quotation from the 
introduction: “Planning assumes that modern 
industrial society requires public intervention 
to achieve national goals; assumes that such 
intervention must touch all fundamental social 
developments; must be goal-oriented, and ef- 
fectively coordinated at the center; must be 
anticipatory rather than characterized by ad 
hoc solutions and timing dictated by crisis” 
(pp. xii—xiii). Given this set of criteria, it is not 
surprising that the author’s normative evalua- 
tion of the history he reports reveals disap- 
pointment and frustration. However, whether 
one agrees with his personal stance or not, the 
descriptive history is very well done (from the 
viewpoint of a political scientist interested in 
administrative developments) and quite valu- 
able in the conceptual perspective it provides 
on how we have gotten to where we are and 
how the very partial, episodic planning we have 
done so far may relate to Planning (with a 
capital P) in the future. 

Some of the particularly interesting sections 
of Graham’s book include: an argument that 
inadvertent policies have had greater impact 
than those planned ones in the area of New 
Deal resettlement programs (p. 36); the argu- 
ment that partial planning and “broker inter- 
ventionism’’ made Planning harder; seeing hous- 
ing and urban renewal planning requirements of | 
the past 20 years as steps toward national 
growth policy (p. 162); the argument that 
federal grants have produced more planners, - 
but not more planning (p. 164); the ups and 
downs of land-use planning, 1969—73 (pp. 
219-32); and the anomaly of conservative 
planning (pp. 258-63). 

Toward a Planned Society presents the 
author’s ideal, and a history of some steps along 
the way. For all of those interested in national 
indicative planning or state-local land-use plan- 
ning, it provides important background. 


MICHAEL D. REAGAN 
University of California, Riverside 


The American Catholic: A Social Portrait. By 
Andrew M. Greeley. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1977. Pp. vii + 280. $15.00.) 


in The American Catholic: A Social Portrait, 
Andrew Greeley marshals all the arguments he 
can against what he labels the elite stereotype 
of American Catholics as an anti-intellectual, 
racist, morally rigid and conservative mass. 
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Instead, Greeley envisions’ the American Catho- 
lic both as an argument against “the melting 
pot” and as a counter to the claims of 
superiority emanating from the intellectual elite 
who are, both by definition and design (accord- 
ing to Greeley), anti-Catholic. Greeley’s coun- 
ter-claim is that Catholics are both different 
and better. 

Greeley demands that readers deal with his 
work on two levels—first, as an ethnic Catholic 
polemic, á la Michael Novak, Richard Gambino, 
and Gino Barone, directed to a broad, nonsci- 
entific audience. In this aspect, the work 
merely supplements the other authors cited, 
and, although Greeley is facile with words (a 
gift he would attribute to his Irish Catholic 
heritage), writers like Novak have already made 
the case better and more succinctly. 

The second level of the work is more 
important to social scientists, particularly since 
Greeley claims the main audience of The 
American Catholic is academic, He asserts that 
The American Catholic effectively shatters 
some of the ‘‘myths” about Catholics. Unfor- 
tunately, although Greeley’s argument is moral- 
ly acceptable the presentation of it is flawed— 
and flawed in such a way that the entire book 
risks not being believed by those whom Greeley 
most wishes to convince. 

In the first place, many of the “myths” he 
cites are not, and have not been, fostered by 
reputable social scientists. Nearly all of the 
election studies, as well as the public opinion 
literature accept the generalization that Catho- 
lics tend to be more Democratic, and more 
“liberal” in attitudes than white Protestants, 
particularly when social class is used as a 
control. Although the popular literature may 
have the image of an ethnic Catholic as the 
prototypical hard-hat (anti-black, anti-radical), 
previous investigations (and even Greeley’s ear- 
lier work) do not support this claim. The 
intellectual gains of the American Catholic are 
made clear in the Carnegie Commission Study 
of higher education. And it has recently be- 
come evident that, at least in terms of income, 
there is no “religion gap.’ The myths that 
Greeley wants to dispel are myths that emerge 
from the early fifties when Rogin demonstrated 
Catholic support for Joseph McCarthy in Wis- 
consin and Lipset found Catholic attachment to 
the “loyalty oath” (although Greeley links 
those “myths” with the Galbraiths, Duttons, 
and Burnses of the Democratic Party). 

A second major difficulty with Greeley’s 
work is the logic on which it is based. The 
myths are wrong, according to Greeley, yet the 
Catholic is still discriminated against. It makes 
no difference that the income level of several 
Catholic ethnic groups exceed that of WASP 
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America, nor that certain ethnic groups have a 
higher proportion of members enrolled in grad- 
uate school than the national norm. Catholics, 
according to Greeley, remain outside the bas- 
tions of power in Ivy League and corporate 
America. On the one hand, Catholics are 
successful; on the other, they are oppressed. 
This division allows Greeley the freedom to 
make either argument ‘whenever one suits his 
purpose more than the other. 

The third, and most critical difficulty with 
Greeley’s work is the use he makes of available 
data. None of the data are new; they have been 
previously collected and analyzed by others, 
Greeley is eclectic in presenting the data: 
instead of providing straizht percentage tables 
he uses some percentages, some deviations from 
the mean, some betas, some rank ordering, 
some Z scores, and inconsistent controlling for 
income and residential location., Occasionally, 
Greeley ignores data entirely—after describing 
the “Catholic social ethic” he admits that there 
are no data available to test its existence, 
blames elite funding agencies for their unwil- 
lingness to provide support, and offers a limited 
sample of city-dwelling women, which indicates 
that Catholics were slightly less likely to be 
planning to move from a neighborhood than 
Protestants. Here Greeley offers no controls, 
simply a percentage table, with religious dif- 
ferences of from 5 to 15 percent on attitudinal 
questions. 

On p. 118, Greeley presents Z scores on 
racial questions for various ethnic groups. The 
Z scores, computed after the effect of educa- 
tion and no ‘avoidance factor” have been taken 
into account, tell us that Slavic Catholics, 
whom the elite malign as racist, are much more 
likely to vote for a black mayor than other 
white groups. What Greeley passes over is the 
fact that the data come from the Campbell- 
Schuman 15 City Study of Racial Attitudes, 
and that the Slavic Catholics in the sample are 
primarily from Cleveland. By 1968, Cleveland 
already had elected a black mayor, and Carl 
Stokes was then in the koneymoon period of 
his first term. Slavic Catholics were not neces- 
sarily demonstrating a lack of prejudice, but 
may have been simply reacting to a political 
fact of life. Additionally, the small Ns on which 
many of the conclusions are based are trouble- 
some, 

Finally, the book is sloppily edited. Tables 
are occasionally unclear. Correlations are pre- 
sented as integers (p. 121), books are mistitled 
in footnotes (p. 111), tables and text do not 
match (p. 180), and aberrant question marks 
appear in tables (p. 193). The style varies 
between political sloganeering and social sci- 
ence jargon. It’s too bad, since Greeley would 
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like to make the case for a somewhat ignored 
and occasionally abused American group. 


KATHLEEN A. FRANKOVIC 
University of Vermont l 


A Government of Strangers: Executive Politics 
in Washington. By Hugh Heclo. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1977. Pp. 
xvi + 272. $10.95, cloth; $4.50, paper.) 


When Leonard D. White wrote the initial 
volume in his “systematic study of American 
ideas about public administration,” it seemed 
perfectly natural to him to inquire into 
“George Washington as an Administrator.” He 
drew the conclusion that 


[President Washington] possessed a deep-seated 
understanding of the importance of good admi- 
nistration both as a means of consolidating 
popular support for the general government, 
and as an essential source of strength of the 
government itself. He understood good ad- 
ministration to be characterized by integrity, 
system, energy, reliance on facts, relative free- 
dom from detail, and due responsibility to 
Congress. (The Federalists, 1948, p. 114). 


In these two sentences White offers his estimate 
of how Washington viewed the age-old relation- 
ship between politics and administration, be- 
tween making policy and making policy work. 

Hugh Heclo addresses this same time- 
honored quest in an important book with a 
most revealing title-A Government of Stran- 
gers. We all know that politics and administra- 
tion have become staggeringly complex since 
George Washington first set about making a 
government. In this book, Heclo displays a 
modern dimension of this intricate connection 
as it is evidenced in the associations of ap- 
pointed executives and career bureaucrats. Few 
topics would seem to merit greater attention in 
the study of American government and politics 
and yet the only major work that even comes 
close to treating this subject is now 20 years old 
(Marver Bernstein, The Job of the Federal 
Executive). Thus, Heclo’s book will justifiably 
find its way into the basic library of all serious 
scholars of national policy development and 
administration. 

In preparing this work, Heclo interviewed 
approximately 200 political and career execu- 
tives. Drawing on his notes from these en- 
counters, he seeks to set the problem, describe 
the setting, identify the people involved (i.e., 
the appointed executives and career bureau- 
crats), specify the nature of their associations, 
and suggest reforms. Since he writes so beauti- 
fully, permit me to use his words in tempting 
you to order this book or move it to the top of 
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your reading stack if you already have it. I offer 
the following selected quotations, ordered to 
the outline he follows (see above). 

The Problem: “Political leadership is tran- 
sient ... [and] problematic ... heavily contin- 
gent on how political executives themselves 
choose to act.... By comparison, bureaucratic 
power is non-problematic and enduring.... 
The essence of bureaucratic power lies in both 


`- the service and resistance that officialdom can 


offer to political leaders” (p. 7). 

The Setting: ‘‘... political leadership has 
become more bureaucratized; the incentives 
have also grown for politicizing the bureaucra- 
cy.... Trying to figure out who is who is not a 
passing stage for the uninitiated but a preoccu- 
pying and enduring question in Washington 
politics” (p. 35). 

The Political Executives: “The conventional 
image of Washington in-and-outers erroneously 
suggests a political team of utility players, when 
what actually exists is a one-time sequence of 
pinch hitters” (p. 103). ‘[T] he real challenge 
to the political executives’ statecraft in Wash- 
ington ... [is] to move in two worlds—the 
tight ingrown village life of the bureaucratic 
community and the open, disjointed world of 
political strangers” (p. 112). 

The Bureaucrats: “However they may feel 
about their political superiors, higher civil 
servants usually believe they can do better by 
keeping their relationships going rather than by 
trying to win every little battle’ (p. 146). 
“Gradualism, indirection, political caution, and 
a concern to maintain relationships—these sug- 
gest some of the common dispositions in higher 
career officials’ behavior that go beyond con- 
ventional images of bureaucratic inertia” (p. 
148). . 

The Associations: “The real test of a politi- 
cal executive’s statecraft is his ability to insti- 
tute the changes he wants without losing the 
bureaucratic services he requires. It is a ques- 
tion of needing positive services and not just 
passive obedience from top bureaucrats, ..” (p. 
181). “Political executives can usually do better 
by evoking conditional cooperation rather than 
by invoking their authority” (p. 220). 

It goes without saying that these few 
references do not begin to capture the richness 
of description and analysis in this book. But 
you can begin to see what Heclo has laid before 
us, i.e., a set of bureaucratic communities 
uncertainly led and hardly managed by “here 
today and gone tomorrow” political executives. 
Being “one-time pinch hitters,” the leadership 
is not around long enough to learn the tricks of 
a difficult trade. But tenure alone does not 
result in -wise and resourceful exercise of 
authority either, for Heclo rightly concludes 
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that the challenge is great, the conditions 
unsupportive, if not downright hostile. This set 
of circumstances poses a quite different set of 
concerns in regard to the growth of govern- 
ment. Less should we be distressed by the 
emergence of a monolithic and tyrannical ad- 
ministration and more by the improbability of 
realizing effective leadership of an ever-expand- 
ing bureaucracy. In a recent column, Art 
Buchwald described his encounter with a num- 
ber of little green people from outer space. 
“Take us to your leader,” one demanded. “We 
don’t really have a leader,” was the answer. 
Hugh Heclo now provides this further response: 
“But we have a government—a government of 
strangers.” 


It should be said that Heclo is not at all . 


satisfied with this state of affairs. In his final 
chapter he discusses reform. Exercising ef- 
fective leadership requires “political support, 
coordination, sensitivity, endurance, commit- 
ment” but Heclo is anything but confident that 
these requisities can be met. Too many forces 
work against realizing change through maior 
reorganization or urging people to behave dif- 
ferently. “What reforms can do is to try to 
change the strategic setting so as to create 
somewhat different incentives and calculations 
for using people” (p. 249). To this end Heclo 
proposes “a third force” in the form of a 
“Federal Service” of “high-level officials ... 
more changeable and mobile than bureaucrats 
but more institutional and enduring than poli- 
tical appointees” (p. 249). This new service 
would intermediate between the two levels or 
groups. 

Frankly, I am not much taken with this 
proposal. I doubt that it will overcome the 
essential problems Heclo identifies. My own 
tendency would be to think about a political 
solution—e.g., means by which presidents are 
held more accountable for who doesn’t do what 
within an administration. To return to my 
opening comments, however, perhaps one thun- 
derous conclusion from all of this is that it is no 
longer natural, or even in order, to inquire into 
the “president as an administrator,” President 
Carter’s efforts to become one to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Possibly there is no politics; 
there is no administration; there is only gradual- 
ism, indirection, caution, maintenance, con- 
tinuance, aimless expansion. But you don’t 
need to hear from me on this whole problem. 
What you need to do is to read Heclo’s book 
and be equally stimulated to reflect on the 
important political and institutional implica- 
tions of what he has described and analyzed. 


CHARLES O. JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Tweed’s New York: Another Look. By Leo 
Hershkowitz. (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
Press, Doubleday, 1977. Pp. xx + 409. 
$12.50.) 


The Tweed Ring, according to the conven- 
tional interpretation, was simply a band of 
thieves that dominated New York City politics 
in the late 1860s and early 1870s and took 
advantage of its enormous power to loot the 
municipal treasury. The ring was overthrown 
when a group of public-spirited citizens ex- 
posed its frauds and made sure that Tweed and 
his fellow criminals were punished for their 
misdeeds. In this book, Leo Hershkowitz under- 
takes to revise this interpretation. 

Hershkowitz’s revisionism, however, does 
not consist of asking new questions about the 
place of the Tweed Ring in New York history 
or about Tweed’s significance in the develop- 
ment of American urban politics. Rather, Her- 
shkowitz takes each of the conventional judg- 
ments about Tweed and turns it on its head. 
For example, he attacks the conventional analy- 
sis of the role the Tweed Ring played in New 
York politics in the 1860s not by arguing, as 
does Seymour Mandelbaum, that Tweed and his 
associates centralized power in the only way 
possible in the mid-nineteenth-century city, but 
by simply denying that a Tweed Ring existed 
and that Tweed himself was an especially 
powerful political figure. Rather than asking 
why the coalition of political forces which 
supported Tweed tolerated the ring’s graft and 
corruption, Hershkowitz simply denies that 
Tweed ever stole a penny. Rather than analyz- 
ing which elements of the New York business 
and political communities found it in their 
interest to engineer Tweed’s downfall, Hershko- 
witz simply dismisses the reformers as nativist 
bigots and chronic city-haters. The picture that 
Hershkowitz draws of Tweed, then, is that of 
an honest and not unusually powerful public 
servant, who was singled out for vilification by 
self-styled reformers because he was a friend of 
the immigrants and had made many important 
contributions to New York City. 

This picture can be questioned on a number 
of grounds, the first and most obvious being 
that it is flatly contradicted by Tweed’s own 
words in testimony before investigating com- 
miitees of the state legislature and the Board of 
Aldermen. Hershkowitz dismisses these confes- 
sions as the desperate efforts of a broken and 
dying man to secure release from prison, and he 
harps upon Tweed’s failure to provide docu- 
mentary evidence to corroborate his testimony. 
But surely one would not expect a politician to 
keep records of the bribes he received and 
distributed. Nor is it clear how Tweed’s in- 
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terests would have been served by telling a 
patently false story of political rings: and 
legislative bribery, which, if constructed out of 
whole cloth, as Hershkowitz maintains, would 
not have been credible to his contemporaries, 


In the second place, Hershkowitz’s claim 
that Tweed was neither corrupt nor powerful 
leaves one unable to understand how Tweed, 
who started life as a chairmaker, accumulated a 
fortune in excess of $2 million. Hershkowitz 
anticipates this objection to his argument and 
seeks to deal with it in two ways. He suggests at 
one point that Tweed earned almost $1 million 
in legal fees by serving as counsel for Jay Gould 
and Jim Fiske in their struggle with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt for control of the Erie railroad. 
Tweed, however, had no legal training to speak 
of, and if one denies that he distributed bribes 
for Gould and Fiske and used his political 
influence to help them, it is difficult to see how 
his services could have been worth $1 million to 
them. At another point Hershkowitz tries. to 
explain away the fact that the balance in one of 
Tweed’s bank accounts increased in a fixed 
ratio to the balance in the accounts some minor 
officials who admitted particpating in the 
frauds, by suggesting that these individuals, in 
an effort to implicate Tweed in their crimes, 
deposited close to $1 million in Tweed’s ac- 
count without his knowledge! But surely the 
more plausible hypothesis is that this money 
was deposited with Tweed’s knowledge and at 
his direction, especially since everyone con- 
cerned, eventually including Tweed, testified 
that this is how the money got there. 

Third and most importantly, in arguing that 
Tweed was not an especially powerful politician 
Hershkowitz utterly fails to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Tweed’s role in New York politics. He 
glosses over the fact that for close to a decade 
Tweed simultaneously occupied a number of 
important public and party offices in New 
York: county supervisor, state senator, deputy 
commissioner of the Streets Department (later 
commissioner of the Public Works Depart- 
ment), chairman of the General Committee of 
Tammany Hall, and Grand Sachem of the 
Tammany Society. To be sure, the Tammany 
which Tweed led was not the well-organized 
and highly centralized political machine it was 
to become under his successors, John Kelly and 
Richard Croker. But by simultaneously occupy- 
ing important positions in the city, county, and 
state government, in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, and in the Democratic party 
organization and the Tammany Society, and by 
organizing rinks and combinations of officials 
within and across these disparate institutions, 
Tweed personally provided a measure of central 
coordination within a politicel system that 
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previously had been extremely fragmented and 
highly unstable. Hershkowitz fails to tell his 
readers any of this; though he is an historian, 
his analysis is strangely ahistorical. Hershkowitz 
certainly is correct in arguing that Tweed was 
not the all-powerful political boss his enemies 
claimed he was, but by failing to situate Tweed 
within the stream of political change in New 
York, he underestimates Tweed’s contemporary 
importance, and his importance as a transitional 
figure in New York Politics. f 

Although Hershkowitz’s central thesis is 
open to serious question, this is not to say that 
there is nothing to be learned from his book. 
He shows in some detail how the reformers 
were able to exert influence over the judicial 
system and to twist legal procedures in their 
campaign to discredit Tweed. This book, then, 
is less interesting for what it has to say about 
Tweed than for the light it sheds upon his 
opponents, and is less valuable to political 
scientists as a study of the transformation of 
urban party politics after the Civil War than asa 
study of the interaction between the legal and 
political systems in the United States in the late ` 
nineteenth century. 


MARTIN SHEFTER 
Cornell University 


Bias in the News: Network Television News 
Coverage of the 1972 Election Campaign. By 
C. Richard Hofstetter. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 213. 
$13.75.) 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, Spiro 
Agnew and Edith Efron (among others) pas- 
sionately argued that network television news 
was feeding its viewers a very unbalanced diet 
of politics and ideas. Their thesis was as simple 
as their methodology—left-liberal opinions 
dominate the nation’s airwaves. 

Using the networks’ coverage of the 1972 
presidential election campaign as the basis for 
his analysis, Richard Hofstetter presents a 
rigorous and exhaustive examination of the 
Agnew-Efron thesis. His judicious, tentative 
conclusion is that no persuasive case can be 
made that political bias significantly affected 
the content of the networks’ coverage of the 
1972 presidential campaign. 

Hofstetter supports this conclusion with 
data on the networks’ treatment of the candi- 
dates, issues, and parties. He devotes one 
chapter to the networks’ 1972 coverage of each 
of these topics. In every instance the data 
consistently and strongly show that the over- 
whelming majority of stories broadcast by the 
networks cannot be reliably classified as favor- 
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able or unfavorable, supportive or unsupportive 
of any candidate, ideology, or party. The bulk 
of network news content is simply neutral or 
ambiguous. Here and there on this or that issue 
and in this or that situation, the networks may 
present coverage marginally favorable to a 
party, candidate, or ideology. For instance, 
Hofstetter reports that in 1972 the networks 
devoted more stories and time to McGovern 
and his campaign (no doubt because he cam- 
paigned more extensively), but the stories 
broadcast about Nixon were more favorable 
and supportive. Thus, when all the data are 
examined, no pattern of political bias emerges. 

Without question the data reported in this 
book are the culmination of the most thorough, 
systematic, and reliable content analysis of 
network television news that has ever been 
‘undertaken. Hofstetter and his staff viewed and 
analyzed every weekday evening network news 
program between July 10, 1972 and November 
6, 1972, and his book and the accompanying 
working papers (published separately), which 
_ explain his methods and procedures, constitute 
a thoughtful critique of the problems of con- 
tent analysis as well as an up-to-date manual on 
how to do it. As a result of the author’s 
concern for methodology and objectivity, how- 
ever, this is a book that is likely to impress only 
the scholar seriously interested in the bias 
question. Yet, because of its methodological 
soundness and even-handed and critical presen- 
tation, the book is sure to be an authoritative 
source. 

As the author is quick to point out, his 
conclusion of no partisan bias does not support 
a view that no bias at all is operating in network 
campaign coverage. What Hofstetter calls struc- 
tural and situational biases are always present. 
In the first instance, television selects stories on 
the basis of how well suited they are to the 
medium’s special brand of communication and 
how well they meet the demands imposed by 
the networks’ structure and organization as 
commercial enterprises. Thus, stories that are 
brief, that have conflict, that use pictures, and 
that appeal to a large national audience are 
more frequently displayed. In the second in- 
stance, the networks will broadcast stories that 
reflect the political situation of a particular 
election—for instance, incumbent presidents 
who do not usually feel it necessary to wage an 
extensive campaign for reelection will always 
receive less coverage than relatively unknown 
challengers who feel they need all the exposure 
they can get. ; 

No doubt Hofstetter’s book will not resolve 
the debate about bias in network news nor will 
its methodology and data be convincing to 
everyone. As he is aware, the meaning of bias is 
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not easily quantified and one person’s bias is | 
the other’s objectivity. Nevertheless, this book 


_ is a solid first step. 


ROBERT D. MCCLURE 
Syracuse University 


The Courts and Social Policy. By Donald L. 
Horowitz. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1977. Pp. 309. $11.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


The Jurocracy: Government Lawyers, Agency 
Programs and Judicial Decisions. By Donald 
L. Horowitz. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. xi + 145. 
$14.00.) 


The uses—and overuses—of legality is a cur- 
rent topic of widespread concem. A recent 
cover story in Newsweek asked, rhetorically, 
“Is There Too Much Law?” Writing in The 
Public Interest, Nathan Glazer attached the 
abuses of an “imperial” judiciary. And in The 
New York Times, Russell Baker explored our 
nation’s most recent affliction, “terminal juris- 
prudence.” 

These two books by Donald Horowitz make 
a major contribution to the debate and deserve 
widespread attention by other scholars and 
policy makers alike. However, criticism of the 
role and power of the courts is not new. What 
distinguishes these books is that they are not 
merely a backwash of right-wing ideology, but 
sophisticated inquiries into the limits of the 
judicial role by a new-generation scholar. The 
Courts and Social Policy explores two funda- 
mental questions: what can courts do, and what 
should they do? What are the limits of their 
capacity, and what are the boundaries which 
define their legitimate functions? 

Horowitz argues that the unquestioned re- 
cent expansion of judicial activity is not simply 
usurpation of power. It is more accurately seen 
as the product of converging social forces, 
including the statutory growth of the welfare 
state and enormous and increasing pressures by 
litigants seeking judicial intervention in what 
formerly were regarded as purely administrative 
or political concerns. No doubt the judiciary 
itself has made its contribution through enlarge- 
ment and extension of key constitutional rights 
and in expanding the right of access of citizens 
to seek relief in the courts. But for whatever 
reason, it is apparent that judges—especially but 
not exclusively federal judges—are deciding a 
range of issues far beyond the orthodox boun- 
daries of judicial power. 

Horowitz argues that to maintain their ef- 
fectiveness and legitimacy, judges must recog- 
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nize some limitations of their role. Courts are 


not well suited to perceiving the need for social 


change, and even less well suited to fashioning 
the rules and remedies required to bring about 
change. To act as social and political policy 
makers courts often must transcend the boun- 
daries between judicial and legislative functions. 
They become less “distinctive” institutions 
then they were (or were commonly believed to 
be). Horowitz fears that courts which further 
blur their image by functioning as hybrids 
between the worlds of law and politics run a 
serious risk. 

Of the many attributes which undermine the 
courts’ policy-making effectiveness, several are 
of particular importance. First, as Horowitz 
notes, judges are generalists. By training and by 
function they rarely have the opportunity to 
specialize in a particular subject. They rely on 
the parties to a case to educate them about the 
facts and issues. Of course, judges can, and do, 
read widely and explore beyond the limits of 
- the courtroom for information. But as Martin 
Shapiro has noted (in Polsby and Greenstein, 
eds., Handbook of Political Science {Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1975], pp. 321-72), 
the more that judges seek elsewhere for the 
answers to difficult policy questions, the great- 
er the strain on their primary role as impartial 
arbiters of conflict. 

Second, there are severe limits on judicial 
policy making imposed by the adversary pro- 
cess. Courts.are reactive institutions. A “case” 
framed by a particular set of litigants, may or 
may not be an accurate reflection of what is in 
fact social reality. Horowitz shows quite dra- 
matically how even the best-intentioned and 
well-informed judges can completely fail to 
perceive the social and political reality on 
which a good decision must be grounded. 

A judge’s perception of the facts is often 
skewed by the need to focus on the “rights and 
duties” of the respective parties. This is neces- 
sary to invoke the jurisdiction of a court, but it 
often obstructs realistic analysis of the costs 
and benefits of a particular decision, and limits 
the consideration of alternatives. Consideration 
of unanticipated consequences is rarely possible 
in the judicial setting, at least not openly 
possible. An institutional form of tunnel vision 
makes it difficult for courts to address the 
broader issues which a case may imply but not 
directly raise. 

Finally, even if courts have accurately diag- 
nosed a problem, they are still quite limited in 
the remedies which they may select; and they 
are without effective capacity to review the 
implementation and outcomes of their deci- 
sions. Incremental and timely policy adjust- 
ments which often make the difference be- 
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tween effective and ineffective policy making 
are rarely possible in the judicial setting. Fast- 
moving events may quickly render obsolete the 
logic and applicability of a judicial decision. 
Social and political life is not suspended to 
meet the courthouse pace. Courts are rarely in 
an optimum position “to measure the relation- 
ship between action to be taken and results to 
be achieved” (p. 107). There are occasions 
when a court may retain jurisdiction of a case 
and undertake a more active supervisory role. 
But this is obviously impractical in most cases 
and where it occurs, most recently on a large 
scale in school desegregation cases, the judge is 
situated in an unaccustomed and uncom- 
fortable role in the political spotlight. 

Horowitz pursues these themes in four case 
studies. One focuses on judicial intervention in 
enforcing the Model Cities Act. Another shows 
the frustration and futility of judicial efforts to 
deal with the problem of equitable financing 
and allocation of resources in the public schools 
in the District of Columbia. If these two case 
studies illustrate relatively atypical judicial fare, 
two others fall squarely into a more conven- 
tional judicial mold. In Re Gault (1967), 
imposed new due process requirements on the 
juvenile courts, and constituted a subject fa- 
miliar to most judges. Mapp v. Ohio (1961), 
mandated the exclusionary rule in search and 
seizure cases on the state courts and can truly 
be said to have been the beginning of the 
criminal justice “revolution” by Warren Court. 
Yet in neither case did the Supreme Court 
accurately gauge the probable response to its 
decision or take account of possible second 
order consequences. 

Horowitz observes that even within the 
judicial orbit, Supreme Court efforts at reform 
must contend with an uncertain and unpre- 
dictable environment. In all these cases, judges 
had difficulty in obtaining and dealing with 
behavioral evidence. Horowitz stresses that 
there are important differences between social 
facts and legal facts—hardly an innovative 
thought—but as he shows very effectively, the 
distinction may play a crucial role in deciding 
cases of social policy. 

There is no easy solution to this dilemma. A 
policy of dogmatic judicial self-restraint is no 
answer, if only (but not only) because the 
alternatives are no more promising. Horowitz 
resists the easy assumption that legislative 
bodies or bureaucracies are necessarily more 
competent than courts in planning and control- 
ling policy outcomes. The differences are 
subtle, and for some the choice between them 
is best made on normative grounds of applied 
democratic theory rather than on the basis of 
demonstrated institutional capability. 
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Horowitz’s -message, therefore, is one of 
prudential skepticism. We should understand as 
best we can the limits of judicial resources, and 
we should not make demands on the courts 


which erode their capacity to fulfill a dis- 
tinctive judicial function. 

This is not an immediately satisfying answer. 
It offers little guidance as to how these dan- 
gerous shoals can be avoided. Moreover it 
provides no satisfactory response to the obvious 
counter: “So what if courts are imperfect 
policy makers? There often are no better 
alternatives to litigants whose grievances cannot 
be handled effectively in the larger political 
arena. The rapid rise of social policy litigation 
may bring the courts closer to the people by 
being more responsive to their needs, and in so 
doing they may be forging the tools to play a 
new and important political role.” 

The Jurocracy is a different kind of book, 
but it also reflects Horowitz’s concern with 
litigation and the proper role of the courts in 
shaping public policy. His focus is on govern- 
ment lawyers—“jurocrats”—and on the provi- 
sion of legal services to the executive depart- 
ments by the Civil Division of the Department 
of Justice. The study is based largely on the 
author’s own service in the Justice Department 
from 1969 to 1971, but is supplemented by 
additional interviews and subsequented col- 
lected data. 

This is a narrowly based study, but a rich 
one nevertheless, reflecting both the insider’s 
experience and understanding and the scholar’s 
theoretical perspective. If the book is primarily 
about the policy implications of providing legal 
services to the government, it is also a fascinat- 
ing excursion into some aspects of bureaucratic 
policy making marked by the author’s 
knowledge and application of organization 
theory. 

The Civil Division serves as litigation counsel 
for the executive departments (most admini- 
strative agencies handle their own litigation 
below the Supreme Court level). But all execu- 
tive departments retain substantial in-house 
legal staffs. If the Division lawyers are special- 
ists in litigation, especially concerned with 
protecting the legal needs of the government 
across a broad spectrum of cases and issues, the 
in-house counsel are more concerned with the 
specific programs and practices of their own 
departments. The clash of interests in this 
setting is obvious. Yet this division of legal 
authority reflects an historic decision not to 
locate all of the government’s legal functions 
either in—or out of—the Department of Justice. 

Horowitz shows how this bifurcated organi- 
zation of legal services affects the advocacy of 
the government’s business in the courts. There 
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are differences of perspective, of expertise, and 
of training which produce conflict and tension 
in what is officially a cooperative venture. 
Division lawyers tend to be younger, trained in 
the more prestigious law schools, and more 
likely to regard their service as an apprentice- 
ship opportunity to develop and sharpen legal 
skills. Department lawyers are older, come from 
the less prestigious law schools, and have a 
stronger career commitment to their respective 
departments. Division lawyers are more apt to 
serve relatively brief terms, on the way to more 
lucrative and prestigious legal employ. They are 
interested in the law in its broadest sweep, 
Department lawyers, on the other hand, more 
likely to find career ‘satisfaction within the 
department or agency, are more attuned to the 
agency’s ‘immediate needs than to the legal 
needs of the government as a whole. 

If this divorce between litigation and legal 
counseling is of long standing, it is also true 
that it has become less and less comfortable. 
The dramatic rise of litigation against the 
government, and the new willingness of the 
federal courts to entertain substantive chal- 
lenges against government programs, make it 
difficult to justify this continued division of 
authority. Litigation is no longer merely an 
ancillary problem which every agency must deal 
with. It has become a central part of the 
policy-making process. 

The norms of judicial deference to substan- 
tive bureaucratic decisions, “apt for a time of 
national quiescence and deference to expertise, 
have in large measure given way before a new 
spirit of skepticism and disdain for excessive 
specialization” (p. 17). The need for maintain- 
ing some correspondence between the law in 
the courts and the law practiced in the depart- 
ments has, at times, become acute. Yet inertia . 
and the rigidity of vested interests within the 
government makes reform difficult to achieve. : 
While recognizing the legitimacy of the interests 
represented by the Department of Justice in. 
this struggle, Horowitz favors reallocation of 
some additional litigating authority to the 
departments, observing that the government has- 
easily Survived a dispersal of such authority to 
the administrative agencies. But he recognizes 
that there is no single optimal solution, no set 
of interests or values so distinct and clearly - 
defined that support can be effectively mobil- 
ized behind it. 


JOEL B. GROSSMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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Protecting Consumer Interests: Private Initi- 
ative and Public Response. Edited by Robert 
N. Katz. (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1976. 
Pp, xxiii + 277. $17.50.) 


This volume is an edited version of the 
proceedings of a three-day symposium on con- 
sumerism sponsored by the National Affiliation 
of Concerned Business Students (NACBS) and 
held in October, 1974. A cooperative effort 
between business executives, university faculty, 
and graduate students, NACBS has produced 
two companion volumes, on environmental 
management and corporate social policy, both 
gleaned from previous symposia. 

-It was refreshing to read a series of good- 
quality essays resulting from a conference. Too 
often, collections of remarks and papers tend to 
be anecdotal and episodic commentaries rather 
than solid analyses held together by a common 
theme. The editor, Robert Katz, who is also 
managing editor of California Management Re- 
view, obviously took pains to ensure quality 
and continuity. It is always desirable to have 
such conference proceedings available from a 
commercial publisher, since the results of many 
symposia receive only a limited distribution or 
none at all. Particularly in the areas of business 
and society, consumerism, and economic educa- 
tion, there are few good anthologies and only a 
handful of journals. Some of the organizations 
ostensibly devoted to education in these areas 
do very little to promote interdisciplinary 
research into the politics of consumer interests, 
but NACBS has done a considerable service by 
sponsoring Protecting Consumer Interests. 

The contributors are for the most part 
familiar names in the field of business and 
society, and their affiliations include political 
science departments, business schools, corpora- 
tions, law, and the media. Given these varied 
perspectives, it is not surprising that one domi- 
nant theme of the essays is that there is no 
single conception of consumer “interest.” In 
the essay by David Vogel and Mark Nadel, four 
case studies exemplify instances where either 
consumer groups or business adversaries were 
divided on an issue. Competing consumer 
groups may take policy positions different from 
one another, and certain types of consumer 
action or relief used by one group may not be 
appropriate in a given case. This idea is con- 
veyed in part 5 of Protecting Consumer In- 
terests, “Some Special Industry Cases.” None 
of the contributors, however, seems to chal- 
lenge the very idea of a single consumer 
interest, as the “public” interest challenge in 
the study of public administration, or the 
“national” interest, outrightly rejected in some 
quarters of international political studies. Rath- 
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er, the consumer interests are usually repre- 
sented by activist groups, public-interest law- 
yers, or a classic producer-consumer market 
relationship. That these interests are not always 
the same introduces an additional notion that 
the consumer interest is represented by govern- 
ment agencies. 

An entire section of the book is devoted to 
these government regulatory agencies, par- 
ticularly the Federal Trade Commission and 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. The 
FTC is criticized for its excessive attention to 
the settlement of individual claims rather than 
to its law revision responsibilities, and for 
housing pro-business high-level appointments. 
However, the latter problem may not be direct- 
ly the FTC’s fault. Further, in many areas of 
consumer legislation, but especially in the 
financial realm, FTC acts as an umbrella agen- 
cy, leaving enforcement to others. The Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act, for example, names 12 
separate enforcement agencies in addition to 
the FTC. The concurrent problems of inter- 


„agency enforcement standards are not ad- 


dressed satisfactorily in this section, although it 
ends on an optimistic note with two pieces on 
standards for industry self-regulation. 

Another theme which runs through Protect- 
ing Consumer Interests is the controversy over 
consumer redress. For the past decade, the 
courts seemed to be the only effective political 
institution for relief from unfair practices or 
faulty products. Yet some of the contributors 
now believe that other institutions and groups 
are providing a forum for consumers beyond 
redress for past indiscretions. Consumer infor- 
mation groups, ombudsmen, the media, and 
corporate consumer offices are among these. 
The selections by Kenneth Phillips and Francis 
Pollock provide an interesting look at legal 
services centers and consumer interests in the 
press, respectively. A short summary of these 
alternatives to consumer protection are listed in 
chapter 6, “Emerging Issues on Consumerism,” 
by S. Prakash Sethi. Curiously, the roles of 
trade and professional associations, and labor 
unions, are almost entirely omitted. Although 
these institutions have long histories of political 
activism and education, they are not mentioned 
directly, even in Mayer and Nicosia’s article on 
consumer information (chapter 4). 

In sum, the major problems with Protecting 
Consumer Interests seem to be omissions rather 
than questionable interpretations. Perhaps 
NACBS will reserve space in its subsequent 
volumes for these issues. For those interested in 
the study of consumer interests, this book is a 
welcome addition because of its serious tone 
and quality analysis. Though short on empirical 
contributions, it is superior to attempts which 
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consider the issues from a single perspective, 
often laying claim to the consumer interest. 


Eric J. NOVOTNY 


American Bankers Association and 
Georgetown University - 


The New Presidential Elite: Men and Women in 
National Politics..By Jeane Kirkpatrick with 
Warren E. Miller, Elizabeth Douvan, William 
Crotty, Teresa Levitin, and Maureen Fiedler. 
(New York: Russell Sage and the Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1976. Pp. xix + 605. 
$20.00.) 


Using as her principal evidence interview and 
questionnaire data from Republican and Demo- 
cratic delegates to their respective 1972 presi- 
dential nominating conventions, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick argues that 1972 marked the entrance 
of a “new breed” into the presidential elite. For 
'‘Kirkpatrick a presidential elite is “all persons 
with influence on the selection and presenta- 
tion of candidates and issues in a presidential 
election year” (p. 21). She characterizes the 
source of the “new breed” as the growing 
percentage of “symbol specialists” in the soci 
ety (college-educated professionals): their sig- 
_ nificance as shapers of new moral codes; their 
political beliefs as weakly supportive of parties 
and ideologically holistic, intense, extreme, and 
moralistic; their participation opportunities as 
enhanced by the increasingly permeable party 
organizations (especially Democratic); the con- 
sequences of their participation as weakening 
the ability of the party system to represent 
voter preferences, 

Unfortunately, the study was not planned to 
evaluate the above model but, rather, to “gain 
new understanding of the political character- 
istics of women in American politics” (p. xvii). 
The shift in emphasis, the author explains, was 
due to the failure of theoretically expected sex 
differences to appear in the data and, secondly, 
her discovery of the “New Breed.” What 
remains of the results of the original research 
design occupies the final 118 pages of text and 
constitutes the best statistical analysis to date 
of women in politics. Still, the main thrust of 
her argument concerns the model of the presi- 
dential elite, and I shall limit my comments to 
it. To fit her model to the data at her disposal, 
the author had to make two assumptions which 
her study was not designed to test; first, that 
convention delegates are part of a presidential 
elite and, second, that the 1972 conventions 
(especially the Democratic) marked a per- 
manent change in elite structure. The author 
argues the validity of the first assumption 
mostly by assertion. She does not confront the 
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counterargument that conventions have lost 
their primary decision-making function, and 
thus delegates now gather at the convention site 
as candidate -organization loyalists to ratify 
what has been decided in the pre-convention 
period. Moreover, recent reforms democratizing 
the delegate selection process have strengthened 
the hand of candidate organizations in binding 
delegates formally and informally to their 
candidate. The single most relevant delegate 
characteristic may now be candidate affiliation 
rather than occupation, education, race, sex, or 
ideology. Even if future conventions are con- 
tested, it is likely that candidate organizations 
will be the most powerful bargaining agents. 

Yet the author writes as if party were the 
only organizational form whose support was 
worth measuring. Though there is an extended 
and useful treatment of role orientation 
towards party, there is no analogous treatment 
of candidate organization. In fact, Kirkpatrick’s 
index of party organizational support is simply 
called the “index of organizational support” (p. 
136). Furthermore, her narrow organizational 
focus leads her to misidentify (at least in one 
part of the book) the reform rules as radicaliz- 
ing the Democratic presidential elite. She only 
reluctantly acknowledges what her data clearly 
show; namely, that ideological orientation was 
more determined by candidate affiliation than 
by sex, race, age, occupation, experience, etc. 
In fact, the combination of quotas and in- 
creased candidate organizational recruitment of 
delegates dampened the correlation between 
the quota variables and political attitudes. 

The author is on firmer ground in her 
analysis of delegate attitudes and beliefs, espe- 
cially in her discussion of party organizational 
support and ideology. She renames, and partly 
redefines “‘professionalism” as “organizational 
support’’—the disposition to choose policies 
and nominees to promote organizational sur- 
vival. And quite rightly, I think, she defines 
organizational support as independent of issue 
orientation. (Thus it is empirically possible to 
classify a delegate high on support and purist in 
issue style.) In past research, professionalism 
has often been conceptualized with “organiza- 
tional support” at one end of the continuum 
and “issue purism” at the other. In addition, 
Kirkpatrick develops theoretically distinct 
aspects of ideological orientation—extremeness, 
intensity, holism, and moralism—and provides 
measures of the first three. (Her prose suggests 
moralism as an aspect but no measure is 
provided.) Her conclusions on ideology are 
clear; for both Republicans and Democrats 
aspects of ideological style was strong; those 
high in organizational support tend to have 
nonideological styles. For Republicans, how- 
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ever, the relationship between organizational 
support and ideological style was much weaker, 
suggesting—perhaps—fundamental asymmetries 
in the party system not captured in the “New 
Breed” hypothesis. Yet Kirkpatrick’s data, as 
interesting as they are, do not bear on what I 
have called her first premise—that convention 
delegates are members of a presidential elite. 
The emergence of powerful candidate organiza- 
tions may have eliminated the convention’s 
decision-making role and made delegate atti- 
tudes more reflective than causal factors in the 
convention process. 

The second major premise in Kirkpatrick’s 
argument is that the “New Breed”? was more 
than a transitory phenomenon. Her too-ready 
acceptance of this premise leads her to describe 
McGovernite “symbol specialists” as a “New 
Breed” when, in fact, they may well represent 
the short-term dominance of a particular kind 
of candidate organization. 

She does try, however, to support the 
second premise in ¿, number of ways, none of 
them completely successful. First, she tells us 
that the composition and attitude structure of 
convention delegates has been changing slowly 
for some time in the direction represented by 
the “New Breed.” She fails, however, to pro- 
duce any supporting data. Her second argument 
showing the change in composition of delegates 
from the 1948—52 period to 1972 is supported 
by her data but suffers from another problem. 
It is not methodologically sound to pick what 
may have been an extreme case—the 1972 
Democratic convention—and compare its com- 
position with an arbitrarily chosen baseline 
(1948-52). The observed change may be a 
consequence of the particular events of either 
period. The author tries to escape this difficulty 
by claiming that the more traditional 1972 
Republican convention (which renominated an 
incumbent and thus was less subject to short- 
term forces) still showed a percentage gain in 
symbol specialists from 1948—1972. Unfor- 
tunately, the author presents no data on this 
point, and, even if she had, her own data show 
1972 Republican symbol specialists to be noth- 
ing like their Democratic counterparts concen- 
trated among the McGovernites. 

Finally, Kirkpatrick argues that the in- 
creased permeability of party organization (in- 
ternal democracy, the spread of primaries, the 
rise in the percentage of Independents) has 
facilitated the participation of middle-class 
groups (especially “symbol specialists’ and 
those with low party loyalty and extreme 
ideological style). If organizational permeability 
is to result in a specifiable “New Breed,” the 
middle-class groups advantaged by a more apen 
or permeable party system must be homo- 
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geneous in ways that conform to Kirkpatrick’s 
definition of a “New Breed.” If true, the 
short-term forces will always produce activists 
with New Breed characteristics, and the au- 
thor’s 1972 description will have turned out to . 
be a discovery. If, on the other hand, the 
middle-class groups advantaged by increased 
opportunities for participation are more hetero- 
geneous, then the short-term forces (events 
particular to an electoral period) will increase 
the variability in delegate composition and 
attitude from one convention to another, Each 
convention will, so to speak, have its own “New 
Breed.” 

The doubtful validity of the author’s two 
main premises leads me to take a more modest 
view of the book’s achievements than is sug- 
gested by the title, “The New Presidential 
Elite.” As a report on the 1972 convention, 
however, the book is a solid contribution to our 
knowledge of presidential nominating conven- 
tions and their role in American party life. 


DENIS G. SULLIVAN 
Dartmouth College 


Change and Continuity in American Politics: 
The Social Bases of Political Parties. By 
David Knoke. (Baltimore and London: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976. Pp. 
xv + 192. $11.50.) 


Basing his work on an analysis of the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research Cen- 
ter/Center for Political Studies presidential elec- 
tion surveys from 1952 through 1972 and 
including the 1956, 1958, 1960 panel survey, 
the author examines the shifting coalition 
support for the Democratic and Republican 
parties from the standpoint of both party 
identification and voting behavior, focusing on 
the former. Analyzed in chapters 1—4 are 
various facets of coalition support (the ‘‘social 
bases’’)—religion, more refined than usually 
presented, with a breakdown of Protestant 
denominations, and church attendance; region, 
including migration effects; race; residence; 
subjective (class) and objective (occupation and 
income) socioeconomic status—and party iden- 
tification itself. While a causal model of party 
identification is presented in chapter 5, the 
remainder of the book (chapters 6—8) focuses 
on the much-analyzed themes of party switch- 
ing, independent growth, ticket-splitting, and 
the decay of the present party system. 

Early on the author points out that “this 
book was written on the assumption that 
readers know or wish to learn the fundamentals 
of multivariate data analysis” and that “the 
manuscript does not presuppose an extensive 
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familiarity with the (analytic) techniques. : 2” 
(p. 17, emphasis added). Some familiarity is 
more than useful though Knoke aids readers 
without the knowledge of regression, path 
analysis (for the party identification causal 
model), and log-linear models with a technical 
appendix, “Methods of Data Analysis” (pp. 
163-73). Since the book is written in a 
simplified citation style and lacks explanatory 
footnotes, the appendix might be especially 
useful for some readers. 

A careful reader might disagree with Knoke’s 
unconventional collapsing of the seven-category 
party identification variable into a five-category 
interval variable. The categories are: strong 
Democrat; weak Democrat and independent- 
leaning Democratic; independent; weak Repub- 
lican and independent-leaning Republican; and 
strong Republican. While pointing out that “the 
interval assumption is a strong one which may 
not be strictly correct,” he goes on to con» 
clude: “Fortunately, the findings based on the 
three-category nominal scale of party identifica- 
tion generally agree with the findings using the 
interval assumption” (p. 16). No supporting 
evidence is offered. The acceptance of the 
analyses that follow, of course, depends upon 
the acceptance of the assumption made and the 
collapsing, 

The foregoing problem aside, Knoke’s find- 
ings are less than startling, not only because his 
well-placed articles cover most of his book but 
also because the ground was well covered in 
two recent and quite good longitudinal exami- 
nations using the same data—Gerald Pomper’s 
Voters’ Choice (Dodd, Mead, 1975) and Herb 
Asher’s Presidential Elections and American 
Politics (Dorsey, 1976). Knoke’s potentially 
interesting findings concerning very stable non- 
southern Protestant support of the Republican 
party, change in party support in the South, the 
effects of subjective class identification and 
occupation on party identification, and the use 
of congressional vote (in a section of one 
chapter) as a baseline from which to analyze 
presidential voting and realignment were ex- 
plored in depth by this reviewer with Everett 
Carll Ladd, Jr., in our Transformations of the 
American Party System: Political Coalitions 
from the New Deal to the 1970s (Norton, 
1975). Knoke’s findings, generally, are con- 
sistent with what these other works have found, 

In the treatment of “Party and Voting 
Behavior” two widely discussed themes were 
explored: party decomposition and voter re- 
alignment. As in many examinations preceding 
it, independent voters were shown on the rise; 
and, basing his argument on a cohort analysis, 
the author refutes the life-cycle explanation of 

. this phenomenon. In fact, “It is to be hoped 
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that the present analysis will lay the life-cycle 
hypothesis to its well-deserved rest” (p. 135). 
Also, straight-ticket voting and strong party 
identification were shown on a rapid decline. 
The three trends are phenomena of the mid- 
1960s. Relating party identification to congres- 
sional and presidential voting: “Neither ... 
indicates a severe disruption of the capacity of 
party identifications to shape national voting 
choices within the electorate” (p. 145). In- 
terestingly, in a regression analysis of the 
two-party presidential vote on indices of party 
identification and, with open-ended questions, 
candidate evaluation and partisan issues, issues 
were shown to be unimportant. In fact, “the 
importance of issues declined markedly from 
1952 to 1972” (p. 153, emphasis added). Is this 
a refutation of important and expanding re- 
search? Realignment, a part of these analyses 
and that of the 1968 Wallace vote, was equated 
with expected change to a majority Republican 
party and reported “overly optimistic.” The 
micro-level—“‘social bases” —analysis in this con- 
text would reveal a “conversion” (in terms of 
Pomper’s “Classification of Presidential Elec- 
tions,” Journal of Politics (1967); one base of 
Democratic Party support was substituted for 
another in the decades since the New Deal. 
Ample analysis exists on this point. 

As part of his brief conclusion, the author 
examined a “social indicators model” of voting 
with Republican and Democratic party support 
and unemployment and constant dollar change 
in gross weekly earnings—all in percentages—for 
the 1948—1974 biennial elections. The 1974 
Democratic congressional gains were thus ex- 
plained. Finally, who could fault Knoke’s con= 
clusion? He ends by saying, “The only safe 
prediction which can be made is that the 
change and continuity in American politics will 
continue to provide an endless source of fasci- 
nation” (p. 162). Many readers, however, may 
well take exception with many of the assump- 
tions on which the analysis rests. 


CHARLES D. HADLEY 
University of New Orleans 


The Politics of Environmental Reform: Con- 
trolling Kentucky Strip Mining. By Mare 
Karnis Landy. (Washington, D.C.: Resources 
for the Future, The Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 400. $8.95, paper.) 


With few exceptions, scholarly effort ac- 
corded the study of coal-related policy develop- 
ment has been minimal. Most energy-related 
policy studies have focused on the more “‘glam- 
orous” fuels such as petroleum and natural gas. 
Recently, however, our gargantuan appetite for 
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energy coupled with the realization of finite 
energy supplies has thrust coal, our most 
abundant fossil fuel, into the public spotlight. 
Those interested in issues resulting from the 
strip mining of coal, as well as those attempting 
to resolve these issues in government will find 
this an insightful and beneficial book. 

In general, Marc K. Landy analyzes “‘the role 
of politics in environmental policy formulation 
by providing a detailed examination of one 
particular form of environmental regulation, 
strip mine control, in one state, the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky” (p. 1). More specifically, 
he directs his efforts to sorting out those 
factors instrumental in developing a strict strip- 
mine law on the one hand, while searching for 
an explanation for failure to enforce this law on 
the other. His concerns, therefore, extend 
beyond merely formulating a course of action, 
but also emphasize the processes of policy 
legitimation and implementation. His data base 
consists “largely of interviewing politicians, 
journalists, coal operators, regulatory officials, 
and community activists” (p. v). Although not 
primarily comparative, the largety non-quantita- 
tive analysis does contain a longitudinal com- 
parative dimension contrasting gubernatorial 
administrations that have dominated Kentucky 
between 1947 and 1974. 

The study provides exceptional insights into 
(a) the evolution of an administrative faction 
whose political autonomy made it possible to 
endorse strip mine control standards by the 
mid-1960s; (b) the New Deal philosophy that 
provided the rationale for attitudes toward 
government activity within this faction; (c) the 
political, economic, and social context that 
provides the setting for the uncommonly broad 
powers found in the gubernatorial office; and 
(d) the politics involved in formulating, legiti- 
mizing, and implementing the 1966 law. Landy 
alleges that “the success of ... the strip mine 
control program ... was directly attributable to 
the ability of a specific political organization to 
create and maintain a high level of political 
autonomy” (p. 15). Consequently, this au- 
tonomy enabled strip-mine policy development 
to occur in a state whose economic welfare 
depends heavily on coal-related revenues. Lan- 
dy further points out that once this “political 
organization,” consisting of Governor Breathitt 
and his advisors, was removed from office in 
1967, the enforcement philosophy returned to 
that of “minima as maxima.” This point sup- 
ports advocates of national reclamation stan- 
dards who argue that states either do not or 
cannot enforce their reclamation laws. 

This work undoubtedly has value for those 
studying governmental concerns with public 
problems. In the first place, public problems 
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reach the policy agenda in a variety of ways. In 
this case, the most crucial actor (Governor 
Breathitt), a product of the New Deal, per- 
ceived and defined a public problem (detri- 
mental effects of strip mining) and proposed a 
course of action to resolve this problem. This 
was accomplished without pressure from the 
public or organized interest groups; in fact, the 
most intense outbursts came from coal repre- 
sentatives, something not to be taken lightly in 
Kentucky. Yet Breathitt’s own attitudes, his 
leadership qualities, plus the powers of his own 
institutional base prevailed in 1966. Contrast 
this to the case of West Virginia where efforts 
to develop compensation for black lung victims 
in 1969 required the combined weight of a 
major mine disaster, a three-week wildcat 
strike, national publicity, and the dedication of 
outside reformers. 

Second, once a proposal becomes law, the 
difficulties for proponents do not end; in fact, 
the implementation process provides another 
opportunity to inhibit policy intentions and 
actions. In short, support needs to be built and 
nurtured throughout the entire policy process, 
not only when policy is being developed. Third, 
this study depicts the variability of institutional 
arrangements in our federal system which affect 
the options available to policy makers. Finally, 
as Landy points out, policy analysts need to 
address “the role of human excellence and 
human frailty in determining . . . outcomes” (p. 
344), : 

The book’s major strength lies in its meticu- 
lously researched description and analysis. As 
one who is quite aware of the murky nature of 
analyzing the policy process, the study is in 
need of a bit more conceptualization, especially 
in chapters 1 and 11. A more thorough litera- 
ture review and greater effort at generating 
more precise research expectations would have 
been helpful. There is no doubt, however, that 
this study is also of great use as supplementary 
reading material for courses in public policy, 
especially with a state level focus. 


DIETER MATTHES 
Francis Marion College 


Bureaucratic Insurgency: The Case of Police 
Unions, By Margaret Levi. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. 
Pp. ix + 165. $15.00.) 


This brief volume is a useful addition to the 
literature of municipal employee unionism pri- 
marily because of the detailed histories it 
presents of the developing strength of three 
police unions, in New York City, Detroit, and 
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Atlanta. These accounts, which occupy three- 
quarters of the book, are thoroughly researched 
and documented and are presented with sympa- 
thetic understanding of the needs and problems 
of both the city officials and the union leaders. 
The author’s interview data yield interesting 
insights into conflicts and compromises in all 
three cities, with political and bureaucratic 
strains clearly depicted. In each case the or- 
ganized police officers had to overcome the 
determined opposition of their police commis- 
sioners to really establish themselves as unions 
(in New York and Atlanta) and to win a tangled 
pay-and-grievance dispute (the famous 1967 
“blue flu” episode in Detroit), The narratives 
are straightforward, clear, and even vivid for the 
most part. Each one is flawed, however, by 
instances of doubling-back historically, so that 
readers have to stop and find out where they 
are. 

In the analytical material that precedes and 
follows the case studies, the author has chosen 
to present the police union members as in- 
surgents. This will be too strong a term for 
some tastes, including my own. Although the 
three unions become adversaries of their com- 
manders, in a labor relations sense, and al- 
though two of them took job actions of 
questionable legality, it is still a strain to see 
them as revolutionaries. Nevertheless in the 
final chapter the author draws on writings by a 
Marxist and a neoclassicist to support her view 
that public employee unions are a threat to the 
fiscal soundness of local governments and there- 
fore to such governments’ ability to provide a 
helpful economic environment. She writes: 


To some extent ... collective action by 
public employees contributes to the crippling 
of capitalism and the capitalist state. The 
militance of municipal workers intensifies the 
urban fiscal crisis, undermines the conditions of 
capital accumulation, and delegitimizes govern- 

„ment in the eyes of the citizenry. Such a 

formulation is correct as far as it goes, but it is 
certainly incomplete. It fails to take account of 
the failure of the public employees to build a 
social movement in any way concerned with 
the transformation of fundamental economic 
and political structures. And it fails to come to 
terms with the counterstrategies of urban of- 
ficials.... 

Despite the havoc and fiscal crisis that 
militant state sector unions help to create, they 
are still very much subject to the common 
mechanisms of social control exerted by the 
capitalist state. ... 

The major success of the counterattack has 
been its ability to deepen long-standing social 
divisions. The shrinking economic pie has es- 
sentially forced different factions of the work- 
ing class to fight each other for necessary but 
scarce resources (pp. 154-56). 
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That is certainly one way the scene can be 
painted. It would seem simpler, more consistent 
with the case study material, to present the 
events as three among many political contests 
among many interest groups for advantage and 
resources. Police officers have always had poli- 
tical connections and have used them in com- 
petition with others. Over the years they have 
increased the effectiveness of their organiza- - 
tions, have adopted new tactics, and have 
improved their position relative to other con- 
testants. As public-sector labor relations mature 
on both sides the contest will be no less 
vigorous and the results no less expensive, but 
not as threatening to other citizen groups (or to 
capitalism) as this book suggests. The political 
counterforces will keep the effects from being 
truly crippling. Urban fiscal troubles, moreover, 
have resulted primarily from economic decline 
and demographic change, and public employee 
unions should not be singled out for major 
blame. 


DAVID T. STANLEY 
Vienna, Virginia 


Too Little But Not Too Late: Federal Aid to 
Lagging Areas. By Sar A. Levitan and Joyce 
K. Zickler. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. ix + 172. 
$14.00.) 


Can the national government develop a 
policy that would contribute significantly to 
the economic development of “depressed” 
areas? Levitan and Zickler provide assistance in 
answering this question by reviewing and ana- 
lyzing the past 15 years of federal experience in 
aid to depressed communities and the Appa- 
lachian region. The story, as the authors put it, 
is ‘ta tale of attempting to satisfy a Gargantuan 
appetite with Lilliputian doses” (p. ix). 

The authors, who are economists, do not 
explain this sad tale in economic terms; rather 
they employ political and philosophical expla- 
nations. They note, for example, that it has 
been a long-standing tenet that the federal 
government should not interfere in private 
business decisions by making loans or loan 
guarantees. Such policies only prop up marginal 
businesses and thus undermine the free, com- 
petitive market. The authors note, however, 


‘that federal policy has steadily moved away 


from this position. The Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 used the business loan as its 
cornerstone; the underiying assumption was 
that depressed areas suffered from a lack of 
venture capital. 

Growing discontent with the implementa- 
tion of the Area Redevelopment Act resulted in 
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the more comprehensive Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. This act 
established a substantial public works program 
which, in time, dwarfed the business loan as the 
mainstay of federal aid to depressed areas. 
Public works programs, of course, are well- 
publicized political tools for combating unem- 
ployment. Their contribution tc long-term eco- 
nomic development is debatable, however. The 
authors argue that the 1965 legislation was like 
other economic development programs “‘a half- 
hearted effort—a cross between welfare and 
economic stimulation—to help lagging areas” 
(p. 3). 

The Economic Development Act was initial- 
ly conceived to aid depressed areas. Ever- 
expanding eligibility pressures, however, have 
resulted in spreading available funds over half 
the counties in the United States. The authors 
maintain that “the Economic Development 
Administration has practically ceased to be a 
program focusing aid in depressed areas” (p. 
56). 

A similar view is taken of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. This program was origi- 
nally targeted at the Appalachiar. heartland but 
was extended to cover parts of 13 states. 
Nonetheless, Levitan and Zickler argue that the 
commission has become a successful political 
force which, over time, may stimulate eco- 
nomic development in Appalachia. 

This book should be read by political sci- 
entists who would like an overview of economic 
development policies since 1961. The authors 
do a fine job highlighting various policies and 
programs. The most informative chapter, how- 
ever, focuses on the administration of business 
loans under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act. This chapter details the 
decision practices and priorities of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 

All things considered, the message contained 
in this book is not optimistic for those of us 
living in “lagging” areas. The authors’ analyses 
do not support the contention that a national 
policy can be developed to stimulate eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 


DONALD C. MENZEL 
West Virginia University 


Poliscide. By Theodore J. Lowi and Benjamin 
Ginsberg et al. (New York: Macmillan, 1976. 
Pp. x + 306. $5.95, paper.) 


Urbanologists know much of the birth and 
life of cities, but the literature is almost bereft 
of knowledge of their death. Some analysts 
have recently noted the death of public agen- 
cies, a few in education have studied school 
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consolidation, but the politics of urban decline 
and disappearance is almost totally ignored. 
Into this unknown land have wandered Theo- 
dore Lowi and his associates to report on a 
small town, Weston, Illinois, which was ex- 
tinguished in the 1960s by the layers of public 
and private power above it. Like the well- 
utilized case study, this one both illuminates 
familiar propositions and also raises new propo- 
sitions for later analysis. Moreover, it seeks to 
demonstrate that what occurs when “public 
interest” is defined not holistically but in terms 
of each official’s ‘fulfillment of obligations to 
serve his clientele” (p. 16), a theme for which 
Lowi is well known. 

The facts are that nuclear scientists sought a 
location for a nuclear accelerator; federal 
elected officials and administrators selected 
Weston (outside Chicago) for reasons primarily 
political; state and county governments eagerly 
accepted this federal bonanza; and all these 
policy makers agreed to remove the small group 
of Westonites to make way for the installation, 
with even many of the latter agreeing to their 
own loss of home and location. These events 
are described in Rashomon style, from the 
perspectives of all participants. This account is 
accompanied by an inventory of the motives, 
strategies, and payoffs of those involved. 

In the process one learns much about one 
type of federal policy making and implementa- 
tion which has characterized the writing of 
those either disappointed by what they regard 
as “failures” of federal efforts to deal with 
social problems or by those who know a 
scholarly trend when they see one. The type of 
federal interaction studied here is not one that 
seems to fit Grodzins’ concept of the sharing of 
functions and resources. Lowi et al. declare this 
concept is not typical of federalism, anyway.. 
Rather, “the typical case, and that includes the 
building of the accelerator, is one in which the 
federal government authorizes a project or an 
activity and then leaves all of the details to the 
personnel in the field and to the local officials 
and interests concerned with that activity or 
project. And in these instances, as all of our 
cases show in various ways, the relationships 
among the layers are relationships of mutual 
noninterference and mutual ignorance. The 
outcome of this is one in which the periphery 
usually exploits the center” (pp. 27—28). 

Such federal policy interaction was first 
popularized by Pressman and Wildavsky, of 
course, and most recent scholarly papers work 
hard to validate the proposition. There is no 
question that many federal interactions can be 
characterized in this fashion by delegation, 
dilution, and diversion. But there are several 
reservations which need be laid against this 
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popular interpretation of American federalism. 
Not least of these is the substantive analysis by 
Sar Levitan and Robert Taggart in The Promise 
of Greatness (1976) of the Great Society’s 
social welfare programs. They conclude that 
these laws were far more effective and had far 
less negative externalities than is acknowledged 


by current received wisdom. We may be in the. 


position of deciding whether the cup is half full 
or half empty, but currently a form of “group- 
think” has fastened upon only one in- 
terpretation. 

Regarding this death, or “poliscide,” that 
Lowi and his associates report, I have several 
reservations as to what was really demon- 
strated. When. so many agents and levels of 
government supported this particular program, 
including large numbers, maybe even a majori- 
ty, of Westonites (Ch. 10), when there has been 
agreement horizontally among the national 
interest groups and the Washington public 
forums and agreement vertically among the 
federal levels—in short, when there has been 
evidenced so much agreement reaching almost 
consensus, why do the authors define the 
extinction of Weston as not in “the public 
interest” and decry the lack of a holistic vision? 
When one has the vertical consensus displayed 
here, how can one argue that some federal 
policy is eviscerated by diffidence and opposi- 
tion at state and local levels? When Dillon’s 
Rule is still good constitutional law in the 50 
states, why give the impression that the use of 
state and county authority to wipe out Weston 
for the accelerator is somehow improper? 

In short, the argument that federal goals for 
national welfare can be dissipated by localism— 
not new but frequently clearly applicable—does 
not adequately apply to the facts of this 
Weston case. There are quite serious questions 
about what happens to citizens’ rights and 
property in a society which is increasingly 
centralizing authority at state and national 
levels. But there is also the serious question 
whether a counterbalanced centripetalism can 
go unchallenged when it results in infringe- 
ments on the rights and properties of others. It 
just is not clear in the Weston case that the 
total pie of American rights was grievously 
divided. 

Further, the concept of federalism that the 
authors seek to typify in Weston ignores the 
other varieties of intergovernmental: actions. 
There are numerous occasions when Washing- 
ton actually coerces local systems to meet 
national goals with great success, e.g., southern 
school desegregation (see Harrell Rodgers and 
Charles Bullock, Coercion to Compliance 
[1976]). There are also many occasions of 
shared interests mutually pursued, and yet 
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other patterns of “cooperation and conflict” 
which in recent years have witnessed much 
public policy and research. But the evidence of 
Oakland and Weston are not the only cases one 
must comprehend in order to develop a full- 
bodied theory of American federalism. 

While I fear the Weston case may not bear 
the weight of the larger formulation it seeks to 
carry, there are many useful analytical ap- 
proaches in this work—how ambiguity in fed- 
eral law encourages centripetalism, the politici- 
zation of the science establishment, how the 
absence of a sense of public interest generates 
pork-barrel decision making, how local planning 
law can be used to foster socioeconomic pur- 
poses in suburbia, how eminent domain can be 
used for political purposes, why participants 
may be content with limited information about 
events (it seems satisficing is everywhere), and 
the consequences for our own discipline of 
specialization in the fact of a total political 
process. These scholars have much to say that is 
wise and even provocative. It is at this concep- 
tual level that the work is most valuable, 
despite the reservations earlier expressed about 
its use of the theory and practice of federalism. 
As always, in any work associated with Lowi, 
the writing is lucid and engaging. Ultimately, 
though, this small work may be most useful for 
directing us to something other than studies of 
stasis and change, that is, to the significance of 
the demise of governments in a broader theory 
of system behavior. 


FREDERICK M. WIRT 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


The Politics of Administrative Representation. 
By Dale Mann. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xiii + 175. 
$17.00.) 


Dale Mann’s book is about a concept which, 
from the point of view of traditional demo- 
cratic theory, is troublesome. However, from 
the point of view of educational administration, 
the concept is realistic and the book welcome. 
In essence, the book explains the representative 
rolės and behavior of 165 school administrators 
(principals and superintendents) in New York 
State. Although there are some excellent chap- 
ters of an advisory nature (that is, containing 
recommendations to administrators and citizens 
about the structure and possibility of partici- 
pation), political scientists will be most in- 
terested in the descriptive portions. 

Why should administrators represent any- 
body? With regard to educational policy mak- 
ing, Mann quite simply states his case: “There 
was a time when citizen boards of education 
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did, in fact, run schools,... But as the power 
of professional school administrators grew, that 
arrangement became more and more unsatis- 
factory, and administrators seized more and 
more de facto autonomy in toth policy deter- 
mination and implementation” (p. 5). Thus, 
administrators as the effective policy makers 
are legitimate objects of inquiry as to how they 
go about the job of representing constituents, 
or failing to do so. 

To establish the distribution of representa- 
tive roles, Mann uses the traditional “trustee,” 
“delegate,” “politico” distinction. Most ad- 
ministrators (61 percent) are trustees. Such a 
finding is hardly surprising. Most state legi- 
slators, city council members, and school board 
members are also trustees. With the majority of 
all public decision makers believing they should 
follow their own judgment, one wonders if the 
widely documented public apathy is nothing 
more than common sense. In any case, what is 
intriguing is not the fact that school administra- 
tors, appointed officials, are trustees. Of con- 
siderably greater interest is that they are no 
more so than are elected public officials. One 
would assume—as earlier studies concluded— 
that administrators would find a “delegate” 
role quite incompatible with their image of 
their job. However, Mann’s data suggest that, 
since administrators are, in fact, representatives, 
they behave like typical representatives. 

Thus, administrators, who actually “run” 
the schools, are as “responsive” as the school 
boards, which, in most cases, legitimate admini- 
strative decisions. I wish Mann had made more 
of this point, but the style of the book is one 
which requires a close adherence to the limits 
of the data (a laudable tendency, of course). 

Even though most administrators are trus- 
tees, there are variances in response style, some 
associated with individual characteristics, others 
associated with community and school char- 
acteristics, l 

Not surprisingly, older administrators are 
much more likely than their younger colleagues 
to be trustees, usually because they believe 
their experience lends credence to their claim 
for expertise. However, increased experience at 
a particular location was not associated with 
response style, Age alone made a difference. 
Will the younger administrators (56 percent of 
whom are trustees) become more aloof as they 
grow older? Presumably so. 

As corroboration of this finding, admini- 
strators whose predecessor was discharged or 
transferred involuntarily are less likely to be 
trustees. It is unfortunate that the small size of 
the sample prevented Mann from controlling 
for age and the fate of the predecessor. Are 


younger administrators assuming the duties of a ` 
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disgraced predecessor even less likely to be 
trustees? The possibility becomes even more 
tantalizing when we learn that younger admini- 
strators are- more politically ambitious. What 
would we learn about response style if we 
examined young, ambitious administrators who 
succeed those with an unfavorable fate? 

To carry the puzzle further, superintendents 
{positions to which ambitious principals pre- 
sumably aspire), are more responsive than 
principals. This suggests the possibility that 
movement toward more visible positions in- 
creases responsiveness, even if the position is 
further (at least physically) from clients. Princi- 
pals, of course, are tenured, while superin- 
tendents are subject to dismissal by school 
boards. Principals, according to Mann, actively 
have more decision latitude than do superin- 
tendents. Then why want to move up, unless 
one is willing to modify one’s response style? 
But, the older one becomes, the less responsive 
one becomes. Again, we need to know more 
about the interaction of the variables. 

The above is not meant as a criticism of 
Mann’s analysis, but rather as a suggestion for 
additional explication. If the data were not 
interesting and well reported, there would be 
no point in pursuing the matter further. 

Response styles also vary with communities. 
Homogeneous attendance areas attract trustees; 
heterogeneous areas do not. The more admini- 
strators perceive a plurality of interests, the 
more likely they are to adopt a delegate style, 
However, in reality, such administrators rely 
almost exclusively upon “permissive voluntary . 
groups with little effect on their decision 
(PTA’s, for example)” as channels of com- 
munication (p. 55). In fact, less than one-fourth 
of the communities examined by Mann had 
achieved an organizational climate beyond that 
of PTA’s and other harmless groups. However, 
in such communities are found the fewest 
trustees (55 percent), Since, even in organiza- 
tionally active communities, the trustee role 
dominates, Mann concludes, “most school ad- 
ministrators strive for autonomy although they 
recognize that it is important to be verbally 
committed to democratic participation” (p. 
55). 

There are, of course, school boards. Accord- 
ing to Mann, “only” 37 percent of the admini- 
strators would reject a direct order from the 
school board. Further, in the event of a dispute, 
the board is the last place that administrators 
would turn for support (perhaps, as Mann 
suggests, because the board might be the source 
of the dispute). In any case, who are these 
administrators who would reject a direct order 
from a legally elected public body? 

Obviously, my comments indicate that I 
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regard the book as provocative and well argued. 
There is another book waiting to be written, if 
not with these data, then certainly by expand- 
ing upon Mann’s insight into the administrative 
process. 


HARMON ZEIGLER 
University of Oregon 


Rulemakers of the House. By Spark M. Mat- 
sunaga and Ping Chen. (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 208. $7.95.) 


A study that combines the skills, vantage 
points, and approaches of an active elective 
official and a political scientist holds much 
promise for both the casual reader and the 
serious scholar. Participant politicians can be 
the source for rich information about and for 
interpretation of events that have transpired in 
their arenas of operation, and political scientists 
can offer skills in analysis of data, integration 
with existing research materials, and main- 
tenance of objectivity to make the collaborative 
effort a significant contribution to the available 
literature. This seems to be what Senator Spark 

Matsunaga (D-Hawaii) and Ping Chen had in 
mind in undertaking a new study of the House 
Rules Committee on which Matsunaga served 
from 1967—76. The end result, Rulemakers of 
the House, although a less than perfect marriage 
of the two perspectives, does offer some useful 
insights for students of the House. 

It is important to realize at the outset that 
this book is not merely a puff for Matsunaga. 
No doubt its release during his campaign for the 
Senate was not unplanned. Many of the ex- 
amples do refer to Matsunaga’s role in a positive 
light. (Matsunaga returns from Hawaii to cast a 
tie-breaking vote to send the land-use planning 
bill to the floor.) Some discounting on the 
reader’s part is necessary. However, the main 
focus of the book is not on Matsunaga but on 
the changing nature of the Rules Committee. 
This book is not just the reporting of Mat- 
sunaga’s recollections. The authors interviewed 
59 House members from 1970 to 1974 (includ- 
ing Rules Committee members and party 
leadership) in the preparation of this study. 
They also spoke with three chairpersons of the 
Rules Committee, Howard Smith, William Col- 
mer, and Ray Madden. In addition, they col- 
lected substantial data about the committee on 
subjects ranging from discharge petitions filed 
against the Rules Committee, to rules defeated 
on the floor, to party unity scores of com- 
mittee members prior to their appointment, to 
levels of party agreement on roll-call votes in 
the committee. These data are contained in 
tables and appendices at the end of the book 
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and comprise nearly a quarter of the book’s 
total length. 

The authors analyze a range of topics about 
the Rules Committee. Their primary focus is 
the tension on the committee and among its 
members over whether to reflect the will of the 
party leadership or to behave independently. 
Matsunaga and Chen reflect this tension in 
chapters discussing the sanctions that the 
leadership and the House may use against the 
committee; the qualifications for Rules mem- 
bership and the way members are recruited; the 
goals of the committee’s members in terms of- 
influence and prestige within the House and 
constituency and reelection benefits (but not, 
unfortunately, in terms of assisting the House 
in making policy choices); the changing role, 
power, and influence of the Rules Committee 
chairperson from 1955—74; and committee 
decisions as reflecting differing relationships 
between party leadership and committee mem- 
bers. To deal with these subjects and several 
others in less than 150 pages of text is no small 
undertaking. Although a good deal of informa- 
tion is packed in, one finds that many points 
need substantial elaboration, support, and re- 
finement. Thus, for example, an early chapter 
which delves into the “rule-making powers” of 
the committee spends only slightly more than a 
page discussing the use of the Rules Committee 
in settling jurisdictional disputes among House 
committees. Yet given the overlap of com- 
mittee and subcommittee jurisdictions, the 
need to settle jurisdictional disputes has be- 
come a significant source of Rules Committee 
influence in the House and reflects the changing 
nature of the committee and the House. 

The limited length of the book also cuts into 
its richness. One should not expect a wealth of 
new anecdotes or some previously hidden 
truths to be revealed. But given the access the 
authors had, one is struck by the feeling that 
this is not an “‘insider’s” account. Instead one 
senses that the authors were constrained in 
their use of supportive stories. 

Perhaps the chief misgiving I have about the 
book relates to a certain bias in its coverage. It 
is difficult for me, and I suspect for most 
students of Congress, to accept a study of the 


Rules Committee during 1955—74 as complete 
without substantial discussion of the role 
Richard Bolling has played in the operation of 
the committee. Matsunaga and Chen never 
really discuss Bolling’s leadership role on the 
committee and his role as spokesman for 
Democratic House leadership. They do occa- ` 
sionally draw on their interviews with Bolling, 
but they never come closer to recognizing his 
role than to note: “Even if the leadership has a 
‘personal representative’ on the committee 
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(e.g., Richard Bolling and Homer Thornberry 
for Speaker Sam Rayburn and Thomas P. 
O’Neill for Speaker John McCormack) who 
serves as the leadership’s eyes and ears...” (p. 
101). The facts remain that the role has been 
more than just “eyes and ears,” and Bolling has 
served in that capacity, with the exception of a 
brief period, throughout the time the authors 
are studying. In part the authors may be 
confusing the committee chairmanship with 
committee leadership, and in part it may reflect 
their preference for a “semi-independent” 
_ Rules Committee rather than one which is more 
closely tied to the party leadership. 

Despite these shortcomings, Matsunaga and 
Chen do add important information about the 
Rules Committee. The data they have gathered 
is very useful, and their efforts to use the data 
for preliminary tests of hypotheses about the 
committee are valuable. In addition, by mesh- 
ing the skills of the political practitioner and 
the political scholar, they do avoid some of the 
pitfalls of the separate approaches. 


` _ BRUCEI. OPPENHEIMER 
University of Houston 


The Conservative Intellectual Movement in 
_America: Since 1945. By George H. Nash. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. xv + 
463. $20.00.) 


This book is a timely addition to American 
intellectual history. By surveying the contribu- 
tions of a large number of conservative Ameri- 
can thinkers Nash has provided a useful sum- 
mary of post-World War II conservatism. The 
narrative is thoroughly documented with 100 
pages of footnotes and bibliographic informa- 
tion. Nash’s chronicle of conservative thought 
aims at establishing such thougkt as a legitimate 
form of intellectual activity within the Ameri- 
can culture. His approach is sympathetic, but 
largely descriptive. 

Probably because of the variety of individu- 


als and ideas with which he must deal, Nash at, 


the outset specifically declines to provide a 
definition of conservatism. From his general 
perspective Nash sees post-war American con- 
servatives as falling into three camps with 
considerable overlap and interaction among 
them. Originally the libertarian supporters of 
individual freedom from government were 
largely concerned with economics and received 
their impetus from Friedrich A. Hayek and 
Milton Friedman. In contrast to the libertari- 
ans, the traditionalists, led by Russell Kirk, 
Richard Weaver, and to a lesser extent, Leo 
Strauss and Eric Voegelin, found the answers to 
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the human condition in a western heritage that 
rested on values antecedent to and often 
opposed to those engendered by the Industrial 
Revolution. Perhaps the most famous spokes- 
man for the conservative anti-Communist ele- 
ment was Whittaker Chambers, with James 
Burnham, William F. Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent 
Bozell also important in this respect. Despite 
the vagaries that are likely to appear whenever 
one considers a large number of thinkers, Nash 
is successful in presenting postwar intellectual 
conservatism as an identifiable school of 
thought whose spokesmen have contributed to . 
American ideas about social life and public 
policy, 

Much of the coherence that has existed in 
postwar conservatism can be attributed to the 
efforts of Kirk, Buckley, and the late Frank S. 
Meyer. Russell Kirk’s The Conservative Mind 
was important to the formulation of tradi- 
tionalist conservatism; through his founding of 
the journal Modern Age, Kirk provided an 
outlet for scholarly conservative writing. Nash 
describes Buckley’s God and Man at Yale as 
“probably ... the most controversial book in 
the history of conservatism since 1945” (p. 30). 
Additionally, Buckley established the National 
Review and hosted the founding meeting of 
Young Americans for Freedom at his home. 
Meyer’s importance to conservatism stems in 
great part from his efforts to bring greater unity 
to the movement. Although he was firmly 
situated in the libertarian camp, Meyer in the 
early sixties attempted a “fusion” of the 
traditionalist and libertarian camps by arguing 
that individual freedom and human virtue are 
inextricably linked. Meyer’s efforts did not 
resolve what remains a fundamental difference 
between libertarian advocacy of individual free- 
dom and the traditionalist need for social order, 
but Nash believes that he did provide the basis 
for a working compromise between the two 
camps. i 

Nash sees the conservative movement as 
achieving substantial success in terms of public 
recognition of its legitimacy by the late sixties. 
By this time the questionable defense of Joseph 
McCarthy and his tactics and the opposition to 
Brown v. Board of Education that some conser- 
vative intellectuals had espoused had become 
dead issues and in his bid for the presidency 
Barry Goldwater had provided-a public plat- 
form for conservative ideas. Just as important- 
ly, campus unrest and the excesses occasioned 
by opposition to the Vietnamese War fostered 
increased sympathy for conservative positions. 
Finally, the large spending programs engen- 
dered and maintained at the national level by 
liberal-oriented administrations were beginning 
to be subjected to scholarly criticism that often 
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seemed to support previous conservative warn- 
ings. 
The book is well written and it will un- 
- doubtedly stimulate many to delve more deeply 
into the thought of American conservatives. 
Nonetheless, Nash’s unwillingness to move far 
from simple description of ideas and of the 
channels used for their propagation will make 
his approach appear unnecessarily superficial 
and even misleading to many social scientists, 
In particular, Nash’s lack of cultural and con- 
ceptual elaboration contributes to what appears 
to be some confusion on his part as to the 
relation of majoritarianism to conservative doc- 
trine generally. It is difficult, for example, to 
understand the large amount of space given to 
Willmoore Kendall, unless this extensive treat- 
ment is to be seen as an indication of the 
importance Nash places on Kendall’s attempts 
to provide a majoritarian basis for conservatism. 
At another point, Nash states that it was 
natural for conservatives during the 1950s and 
1960s to be antimajoritarian because they were 
in the minority (p. 218). In contrast to what 
seems to be Nash’s attribution of historical 
coincidence to conservative beliefs and to his 
apologetic stance regarding the minority status 
of conservatism, one strongly suspects from the 
material that Nash himself presents that most 
conservative thinkers would not retreat from 
the position that conservatism is a system of 
postulates that stand on their own merits 
regardless of majority support and transient 
historical circumstances. 


ROBERT A. HEINEMAN 
Alfred University 


Party Dynamics: The Democratic Coalition and 
the Politics of Change. By Richard L. Rubin. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
Pp. x + 203. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Party Dynamics is divided into two distinct 
parts. The first analyzes mass political attitudes 
and voting behavior, the second studies elite 
politics within the Democratic party. Both 
parts provide some useful evidence and some 
provocative arguments, 

Rubin’s study of mass attitudes attempts to 
assess the effects of black migration to the 
cities, and of white migration from the cities to 
the suburbs, Rubin draws upon Michigan Sur- 
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effects of migration have been negligible among 
both Catholics and trade unionists. There are, 
however, regional differences in voting be- 
havior. Trade unionists in the East are more 
likely to vote Republican than are trade union- 
ists in the Midwest—mainly, Rubin reasons, 
because Republican leaders in the East have 
been more liberal than their midwestern coun- 
terparts. On the other hand, eastern Repub- 
licans are more likely to vote Democratic than 
are Republicans in the Midwest. Class-based 
political cleavages, Rubin argues, are declining 
in the East, but persisting in the Midwest. 

Rubin justifies his focus on intraparty come 
petition among the Democrats on the grounds 
that major conflicts are fought out within the 
dominant party. Precisely because Democratic 
migrants to the suburbs have retained their 
party loyalties, they have increasingly chal- 
lenged the urban political machines for control 
of the Democratic party. Changes in delegate 
selection procedures, Rubin argues, shift the 
advantage to new elites that represent middle- 
class Democratic suburbanites. As blacks be- 
come politicized, they, too, are making de- 
mands within the Democratic party, but their 
demands have led to “fierce counter-mobiliza- 
tion? among working-class whites, While coali- 
tions may develop between white liberals and 
blacks, Rubin argues that such coalitions will be 
unstable, because white reformers can afford to 
press their principles at the risk of electoral 
defeat, whereas blacks have more immediate 
social needs that make defeat more costly, 
“Until significant headway can be made in 
assuaging local racial conflict among Whites and 
Blacks in the critical urban regions of the 
North,” Rubin concludes, “the Democrats will 
remain a deeply vulnerable and unstable coali- 
tion” (p. 177). In solving their problems, Rubin 
argues, the Democrats cannot afford “‘the lux- 
ury of full-blown intra-party democracy,” but 
need leadership that will select candidates and 
issues likely to win elections. 

Rubin’s analysis provides useful insights, but 
his public opinion analyses are quite limited. 
The finding that suburban migration seldom 
leads to changes in party affiliation has been 
well documented, although Rubin brings new 
data sources to bear on this question. The 
analyses of regional differences exclude the 
West, and, more importantly, the South, where 
the most dramatic changes in presidential vot- 
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While Rubin’s public opinion analyses are 
narrow in scope, his analyses are sound, and his 
interpretation of the data is reasonable, and, at 
times, insightful. Moreover, Rubin’s discussion 
of intraparty elite competition is rich in his- 
torical material, and his discussion of “Race 
and National Democratic Politics” is one of the 
best analyses of this subject. While his conclu- 
sions are somewhat elitist, he has nonetheless 
identified important problems that Democratic 
leaders must resolve. 


PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
Michigan State University 


The United States Congress in Comparative 
Perspective. By John E. Schwarz and L. Earl 
Shaw. (Hinsdale, Ill.: Dryden Press, Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1976. Pp. 421, 
$13.95.) 


This book has a laudable aim: to examine 
the operation of the U.S. Congress by compar- 
ing it to the British House of Commons, the 
French National Assembly, and the West Ger- 
man Bundestag. A premise of the work is that 
one is better able to analyze Congress, both in 
the sense of building empirical theory and 
evaluating congressional performance, through 
comparisons. The book is an admirable and 
useful synthesis of diverse pieces of literature. 
With a few exceptions, it is not a work of 
original data analysis nor of development of 
concepts with which legislative scholars have 
been heretofore unacquainted. 

The introduction and chapter 1 set forth a 
theoretical overview, a discussion of the major 
concepts to be used in making the comparisons 
among the legislatures. Role theory, incentive 
theory, theories of power, and systems analysis 
are all nicely summarized. The authors rightly 
argue that legislative behavior can be under- 
stood as a joint result of the characteristics of 
legislators and of their environment. Then 
follows a chapter reviewing the structural fea- 
tures of the four legislatures, and a chapter 
presenting a set of case studies of selected 
pieces of legislation, largely in simple narrative 
form, without much attempt to generalize from 
the cases or to be analytical about them. 

The analytical core of the book, in my 
judgment, is in chapters 4—10, particularly 
chapters 4 and 8, for that is where the authors 
attempt to explain why the differences among 
the legislatures exist, as opposed to simply 
describing their features or discussing what 
theories might conceivably be useful. Two 
chapters concentrate on the place of political 
parties. Given that all western democratic legi- 
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slatures are party-structured in varying degrees, 
this is clearly an appropriate beginning. Several 
possible explanations for differences in the 
prominence of party are discussed; the most 
persuasive ones involve the members’ career 
ambitions, coupled with features of the various 
political systems which make the achievement 
of those ambitions more or less contingent 
upon party loyalty. The discussion of the 
individual legislator’s ambitions is more fully 
elaborated than the consideration.of the en- 
vironmental or structural elements; however, it 
is possible that the structural factors are at least 
as important, if not more so, than the individu- 
al. At various points, the authors resort to 
demographic indicators as surrogates for atti- 
tudinal information, which is unfortunate but 
perhaps inevitable, given the nature of the 
work, f 

In their three chapters on legislative-execu- 
tive relations, the authors first argue, persua- 
sively in my opinion, that the image of execu- 
tive initiation and legislative reaction is serious- 
ly overstated in much of the literature, as 
‘applied to all of the legislatures under examina- 
tion. In general, the German and American 
legislatures are portrayed as more influential 
vis-d-vis the executive than the French or 
British, particularly on the formulation of 
domestic legislation. There is also a descriptive 
chapter on legislative supervision of executive 
action, which summarizes the tools at the 
disposal of legislatures and discusses the limits 
on their use. The major theoretical contribution 
concerning legislative-executive relations comes 
in chapter 8, in which it is argued that the 
differences among the countries in the strength 
of the legislature relative to the executive are 
the result of differing cohesion of the execu- 
tive’s party and the differences in the indepen- - 
dence of the legislative committees, the latter 
partly because a system of independent com- 
mittees generates a greater information capacity 
for a legislature. An alternative possibility, I 
suppose, is the causal reverse: that in some 
parliamentary systems, a widely shared desire 
to insure strong leadership centered in the 
majority party and cabinet results in a rather 
deliberate weakening of committees by design- 
ing shifting jurisdictions and memberships, rath- 
er than having weak committees contribute to 
strong central leadership. : 

Chapters 9 and 10 examine legislative-in- 
terest group and legislative-citizen opinion rela- 
tions, respectively. The discussion of interest 
group strategies should be quite familiar to 
those acquainted with the literature; and is 
rather loosely structured around a couple' of 
dimensions: direct vs. indirect strategies, and 
recruitment vs. access once in office. By and 
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large, examples of interest group strategies are 
simply presented illustratively, without being 
used to compare the countries systematically, 

Chapter 10, on representing constituency 
opinion, starts with a discussion of the party 
responsibility argument, on the grounds that 
the responsible parties model is a model of 
representation alternative to the congressional 
model. In the process of attacking the question 
in this fashion, a much interesting literature on 
representation (e.g., Dexter, Fiorina, Mayhew, 
and other works) is unfortunately either dras- 
tically downplayed or ignored. I happen to 
agree with the authors’ conclusions, that par- 
ticularly the U.S. House of Representatives is 
quite representative of constituency opinion, 
and that minorities have a voice in the Congress 
greater than their simple demographic presence 
would indicate. But in this section, one of the 
primary attempts in the book at original data 
analysis, their methodology is highly prob- 
lematic. Measures of the public’s self-identifica- 
tion (liberal or conservative) are related to an 
ADA-ACA congressional index without con- 
vincing evidence that the two dimensions are 
comparable; legislative “liberals” are defined as 
those having a higher ADA than ACA score and 
vice versa, which lumps 55—45 liberals together 
with 95—5 liberals; and central indexes in the 
analysis are suspect because of arbitrary weights 
attached to the raw values. 

Students and active scholars both can learn a 
great deal from this book. The authors have 
skilifully brought together an extremely diverse 
and scattered literature, which is a considerable 
contribution to the process of building a body 
of findings and concepts concerning legislative 
behavior. 


JOHN W. KINGDON 
University of Michigan 


Economic Growth and Neighborhood Discon- 
tent: System Bias in the Urban Renewal 
Program of Atlanta. By Clarence N. Stone. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 256. $13.95.) 


For those unfamiliar with Atlanta, the city is 
a billboard creation, celebrating classic images 
of local vitality, economic growth, and pro- 
gress. The reality behind such imagery is seldom 
exposed, but political scientists who have read 
what their colleagues have previously written 
about Atlanta and other cities are likely to 
assume that the reality of Atlanta fits com- 
fortably within the dominant categories of 
thought they have developed to comprehend 
city politics. The familiar descriptions of a 
“pluralist” politics often associated with down- 
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town redevelopment include politicians who 
“broker” conflicts between various organized 
interests, temporary coalitions of power, and 
occasional concessions to voter sentiment. In 
this well-conceived and well-written study, 
Clarence N. Stone declares his own emancipa- 
tion from these familiar assumptions and asks 
us to share his vision of a very different reality 
by accepting his “revisionist” view of communi- 
ty politics. 

The occasion for Stone’s investigation ap- 
pears to have been his observation that a variety 
of neighborhood interests had been largely 
ignored in Atlanta’s march toward a renewed 
central business district. To be sure, new hotels, 
new office buildings, a new civic center and a 
new downtown stadium were all built, provid- 
ing the material for “billboard Atlanta,” but in 
the process a full one-seventh of the city’s 
population was displaced by government acs» 
tion, some neighborhoods “‘were simply de- 
mclished to make way for commercial and 
other forms of non-residential development” 
(p. 3), and a variety of new social problems 
were created, including a hardening of the lines 
of racial and economic segregation. Was this a 
result of the absence of neighborhood op- 
position? On the contrary, Stone shows that 
housing and neighborhood conditions were 
major issues in Atlanta, that neighborhood 
organizations repeatedly made demands—some- 
times through confrontation—for alternative 
policies, and that newspapers frequently sup- 
ported these demands. Were these demands 
ignored? Not at all. Meetings and hearings were 
held and concessions were made in some cases, 
Did a hidden “elite” of businessmen and 
industrialists simply impose their policy 
preferences on second echelon people occupy- 
ing public office, as Floyd Hunter suggested? 
Again, the answer is no. Public officials were 
dominant actors and members of the economic 
elite often disagreed among themselves on 
specific proposals. What then, is the explana- 
tion for a redevelopment policy that sys- 
tematically neglected the housing and social 
needs of neighborhoods as downtown renewal 
proceeded? 

Stone’s answer amounts to a thorough dis- 
mantling of pluralist ideology. He insists that 
the appropriate focus of inquiry is “policy” 
rather than “decision,” and he makes clear that 
policy can only be comprehended over time, 
within an institutional as well as social context. 
These simple but powerful organizing ideas lead 
Stone to conclusions that require a different 
conceptual structure. Consistent acceptance of 
business demands and rejection of neighbor- 
hoed demands during the period 1950—1970 is 
shown to have arisen from the “positional 
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advantage” of business representatives, which in 
turn is related to “reformed” political institu- 
tions that systematically hampered the repre- 
sentation of neighborhood interests. The posi- 
tional advantage of business interests—mayors 
and other public officials are recruited from 
business organizations, support for or opposi- 
tion to policy choices are generated by bus- 
iness-dominated civic groups—permits those in- 
terests to concede on minor issues while con- 
trolling all major choices, to make symbolic 
decisions that are never implemented, and to 
conceal strategy in a series of minor technical 
choices whose overall pattern is often unassail- 
able because it is hidden from public view. 
Maintenance of this positional advantage is thus 
actively pursued; successful pursuit gives the 
Atlanta political structure a stability not easily 
changed and which results in a long-term 
“system bias” in favor of business, rather than 
neighborhood interests. This is a far less naive 
and more subtle explanation than “pluralist” 
analyses typically produce, and if it is valid, 
says Stone, 


the basic premises of the pluralist theory of 
community power and policy formation must 
be revised. Electoral competition is not a 
guarantee of official responsiveness to constitu- 
ency groups on policy matters. Political re- 
‘sources are not widely disbursed in combina- 
tions that enable groups to influence the policy 
making process. While “slack” resources (such 
as time, energy, and initiative) can easily be 
brought to bear on particular decisions, most 
outbursts of political activity can be met with 
temporary concessions, diverted, or waited out 
(p. 202). 


Stone’s work is thus as rich in theoretical 
significance as it is in the details of modern 
urban politics. More than any of its “pluralist” 
predecessors, it deserves to be taken seriously 
by those of us concerned with serious scholar- 
ship on matters of significance. Although not 
without defects~I1 doubt, for example, that 
Stone’s “revisionism” is adequate to deal with 


the intergovernmental aspects of local power— 


Stone’s work is a major and mature rethinking 
of the received wisdom about big city politics. 
Atlanta will never seem the same again. 


THOMAS J. ANTON 
University of Michigan 


Party Image and Electoral Behavior. By Richard 
J. Trilling. (New York: Wiley, Interscience, 
1976. Pp. ix + 227. $14.95.) 


The study of electoral change is a growth 
industry. The eternal verities of the first two 
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generations of election studies are being reex- 
amined. At latest count there are about two 
dozen books and articles which refute, support 
or add to previous conclusions about the 
attitudes and behavior of the American voter. 
The principal reason for buying this latest entry 
is that its data cannot be duplicated for less 
than the purchase price of the book. 

Party Images and Electoral Behavior rests on 
the thesis that the qualities the electorate uses 
to characterize the Democratic and Republican 
parties are important because: (1) in their 
frequency and variety they indicate “the extent 
to which the parties continue to arouse interest 
and concern”; (2) they may offer an especially 
reliable measure of the “salience of particular 
issues’’; and, finally, (3) they may have “‘direct 
relevance for the theory of electoral realign- 
ment.” Trilling employs several measures of 
party image but they are all based on the 
open-ended party master code. The first few 
chapters describe the basic measure, present its 
relative distribution over the past six presi- 
dential elections, and indicate its relationship to 
party identification and the vote. Subsequent 
chapters offer a detailed look at the impact of 
different kinds of party images on the vote. He 
finds that positive images are more correlated 
with the vote choice than negative images, and 
that in recent presidential elections the substan- 
tive content of the images has also affected the 
vote. References to groups and domestic policy 
in the party master codes tend to be biased 
toward the Democratic party, while references 
to people, government management, foreign 
policy, and general philosophy have favored the 
Republicans. The remainder of the book at- 
tempts to explain the declining correlation 
between the vote and party images, and why 
the party bias of the images held by different 
groups has changed since the 1950s. Regional 
and racial groups, social class, and education are 
interweaved with age and cohort variables to 
explain the changes. As a capstone, Trilling 
takes up the question of causation. Are chang- 
ing party images a harbinger of a shift in party 


. identification? or do images merely follow the 


change in partisanship? It is unclear; but some 
of the data point to images as a causal 
mechanism. 

Popular images of the parties is an interest- 
ing topic. It is probably fair to say that our 
appreciation of the place of the Democrats and 
Republicans in the hearts of Americans is 
limited to comparing the proportion of identi- 
fiers to independents, and strong identifiers to 
weak identifiers. Occasionally we have embel- 
lished on this sketch by asking respondents a 
few questions about whether the parties are 
good or bad, useful, or important in elections, 
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There have also been studies of party and 
candidate images as they relate to the vote, but 
only the early Survey Reséarch Center studies 
attempted to picture the popular images of the 
parties themselves. Unfortunately, this volume 
makes a negligible contribution to the lacunae. 

The major problem with the book is that it 
is little more than a collection of tables, in 
which about half are initial relationships, 
another quarter extensions of the initial rela- 
tionships, and the final quarter redundant or 
superfluous. Trilling’s analysis of generational 
differences in party images is a good example. 
He proposes to explain shifts in party images in 
terms of generational replacement, yet he per- 
sists in examining image differences by age 
categories for each year when all he needs is the 
cohort measure. Perhaps there was a point to it 
all, but it is not clear, and the reader can be 
forgiven for feeling caught in an infinite loop in 
which much travel produces few changes in 
scenery. When the data are cumulative, the 
prose does little more than describe the data; 
and the problem being uncovered is lost in row 
by column descriptions of the tables. The 
turgid prose makes the effort to follow these 
descriptions painful. 

A second and pervasive shortcoming is the 
author’s failure to elaborate upon initial find- 
ings. Chapter 3, for example, contradicts pun- 
dits and political scientists who have fostered 
the idea that voters are disaffected and increas- 
ingly likely to choose the least offensive candi- 
dates. His data indicate that what voters like 
about the parties—and not what they dislike— 
continues to guide them. This finding should 
have been examined more closely. If it is valid, 
the chapter would have been much richer had it 
contained an examination of the applicability 
of the general finding for subgroups of the 
population. Intuitively one can think of some 
groups for which his overall finding might not 
hold. The Republican tilt of the South, for 
example, might be based more on negative 
images of the Democrats than on positive 
images of the Republicans. And the South may 
be typical: of the many segments of the elec- 
torate. Even if it is not—and only a few groups 
deviate from the general pattern—we would 
have better models of the electorate if we knew 


for certain that southern whites, blacks, urban ; 


Catholics, and organized workers were respond- 
_ ing to the parties along positive lines rather 
than along their distaste for the alternatives. 
Finally, Trilling’s attempt to use genera- 
tional replacement to explain changes in party 
images is very unsatisfying. Class, education, 
age, and cohort comparisons are the stuff of the 
analysis. Why educational and class groups are 
the central focus of the analysis is never clearly 
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spelled out. And, as before, the analysis doesn’t 
extend far beyond a description of the contents 
of the tables. What is clear, though, is that the 
analysis of transformations in party images is 
supposed to climax around the role of genera- 
tional replacement. So, what happens? On p. 
116 Trilling writes that the “effects of genera- 
tional replacement are obvious.” Subsequent 
data cast doubt on that, if they were clear the 
first time, so p. 123, “reaffirms” the impor- 
tance of the “changing age and educational 
composition ... of the electorate ... for the 
declining salience of class in the party images of 
Americans.” His confusion can be forgiven. The 
class and education analysis of party images is 
done so many ways within age and cohort 
breakdowns, that it is difficult indeed to spot a 
trend. As I read the data, there appear to be 
few generational differences. Much of the 
change appears to be election-specific; and what 
seem to be cohort differences are often either 
perturbations or a secular trend affecting all age 
groups. 

The concerns which animate this book are 
worth the attention of students of electoral 
behavior. Unfortunately, this analysis is in- 
elegant and incomplete. With a few exceptions 
(Trilling’s data on southern party images), this 
book only calls attention to an area which 
needs research. 


JOHN PETROCIK 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Small Town Police and the Supreme Court: 
Hearing the Word. By Stephen L. Wasby. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C, 
Heath, 1976. Pp. xi+ 264. $18.00.) 


Wasby is right when he says that we know 
very little about how implementing organiza- 
tions get information about court decisions. 
The most useful study would focus on these 
organizations and explain how information is. 
supplied to them. It would say something about 
the obstacles to adoption of new policies based 
on this information. How important is better 
communications as a catalyst for change? An- 
swering the latter question requires a perspec- 
tive that thoughtfully considers the relationship 
between communications and its context. Was- 
by speaks to ail of these issues in his study of 
small-town police departments, but his contri- 
bution is limited because despite its promise the 
study is not well informed by useful ap- 
proaches. It also lacks a perspective sufficiently 
sensitive to the political context of information 
flow. It is not that he is unaware of these 
issues; he simply gives them insufficient atten- 
tion. Thus, the book adds little to existing 
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knowledge and reflects a rather troubling per- 
spective on the role of law. | 
Wasby could have avoided some problems if 
-he had ‘in fact taken the diffusion-of-innovation 
approach that he promises to follow (p. 1). 
Diffusion theory is well grounded in empirical 
research, much of which applies to manifestly 


political issues. The approach is parsimonious in 


its identification of the key variables. But 
Wasby uses it only as the basis for a fragmen- 
tary post hoc analysis (pp. 223 ff.). He offers 
no information about the speed of innovation. 
His uncertain focus exacerbates this problem. 
(In both Massachusetts and Illinois he inter- 
viewed 25—30 police chiefs or sheriffs. He also 
talked to state police officials, local judges, 
prosecutors, and public defenders. One is never 
sure where the information best applies.) Is the 
focus on the individual police officer? If so, 
why not relate diffusion to individual character- 
istics? Is the focus on departments? Then why 
not use organizational characteristics as inde- 
pendent variables? The overly long and some- 
times inchoate presentation of the findings and 
literature review (for example, Chs. 2 2, 5, p. 66) 
is related to this lack of focus. 

Wasby also pays insufficient attention to the 
content of the information. Despite the fact 


that the police officials claim that training 


information is important, there is virtually no 
information as to what training bulletins or 
similar communications actually say. , 
There are problems even if we consider what 
Wasby does rather than what he promises. 
Interviews form almost the entire basis- for the 
investigation into how information is trans- 
mitted. Such data are more limited than Wasby 
acknowledges. It is not simply the absence of 
“posturing” (p. 220) that is important. The real 
issue is what interviews alone can tell us about 
the process involved in receiving and digesting 
information. One cannot depend on them to 
discover how officers interact with one another 


in training sessions or what prosecutors tell’ 


chiefs over coffee. We need additional behavior 
measures based on observation.’ 

` This leads Wasby to tentative conclusions, 
e.g., that Massachusetts police officials discuss 


legal issues more frequently with prosecutors 


“perhaps as a function of the greater frequency 
of informal contacts” (p. 132). Maybe so, but 
on his evidence I am less willing to accept this 
conclusion even when put so tentatively. It 
would have been: far better to look at such 
questions in more detail than to get sketchy 
information from many departments. 

The communications approach can be use- 
ful, but it is all too easy to overemphasize the 
importance of information. What seem to be 
communication gaps are often severe conflicts 
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`of interest. Wasby succumbs to this over- 


emphasis. In his concern with communication 

gaps he pays insufficient policy attention to 
such conflicts and to factors which inherently 
limit clarity of information. 

‘In fact, the achievement of clear information: 
about court decisions has significant limits. In 
Wasby’s opinion, the Burger Court may be 
cueing the police to pay less attention to’ the 
law. On the contrary, the police may pay more 
attention now that decisions may have become 
more sympathetic to their needs. Reformers 
who in the days of the Warren Court used court 
decisions as benchmarks for police behavior can 
no longer do so. They face the problem of 
getting the police to behave with more restraint 
than they would if they followed the letter of 
the law. They will have to encourage police 
discretion and alternative systems and norms. 
In effect, not the Burger Court but its oppo- 
nents must encourage alternatives to a reliance 
on the rule of law. Otherwise, one might 
unduly rely on the rule of law as Wasby does 
when he concludes: 


Yet if the police were to begin to take their 
cues regularly from the courts... that by itself 
would without question bring us closer to the 
desired norm of a rule of law, whatever its 
content (p. 229, my emphasis). 
Do we really want to accept the rule of law 
regardless of its contents? 


NEAL MILNER 
University of Hawaii 


Managing the State. By Martha Wagner Wein- 
berg. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1977. Pp. x + 244. gee 00, cloth; a 95, 
paper.). ` 
This book is a study of the problems of 

managing the state from the perspective of the 

governor. Its primary conclusion is that “the 
most important characteristic of elected chief 
executives, if the Massachusetts case is represen- 
tative, is their reliance on crisis management” 
(p: 208). “Governors do not manage in the 
customary sense of the word, that is, they do 
not direct or oversee the affairs of agencies over 
some sustained period of time. Instead, manage- 
ment for elected chief executives usually in- ` 
volves sporadic intervention in the agencies’ 
business, often only for a short period of time. 

This intervention is most often initiated be~ 

cause ofa crisis” (p. 209). : 

‘The theoretical framework of the study rests ` 

on the proposition that decision making’ by a 

political executive carinot be exaplined satis- 
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factorily either by the rational decision-making 
or the muddling-through model. While these 
models are helpful in certain situations, it is 
only the crisis management model that helps to 
explain the seeming inconsistencies in the chief 
executive’s behavior which are “not predicted 
by either the rational actor model or the 
muddling-through model” (p. 210). 

For example, the rational decision-making 
model does not take into account the fact that 
elected chief executives seldom have time to 
calculate long-range strategy. They must act 
rapidly on the basis of incomplete information. 
Furthermore, since the agencies which gov- 
ernors are attempting to manage are public, 
they cannot totally control them. In addition, 
they have neither the time nor the resources to 
manage a problem from its inception to its 
conclusion. Their intervention is on a spas- 
modic crisis basis in which they insert them- 
selves into the policy process of any given 
- agency perhaps only once or twice or even not 
at all during an entire administration. 

Martha Weinberg finds that the muddling- 
through model of decision making is deficient 
in part because of its emphasis on incremental- 
ism. She points out that the governor does not 
knowingly sacrifice primary values, such as the 
maintenance of public support, to the dictates 
of incrementalism. In addition, she maintains 
that a governor’s input may have not simply a 
marginal effect, but a decisive one, on decision 
making. As a persuasive example of her posi- 
tion, she points out that in Massachusetts “a 
highway network was stopped becausé of Sar- 
gent’s decision” (p. 211). 

The author also argues that: “Governors do 
not sit in their offices and explicitly lay out 
their goals, objectives, and plans in accordance 
with the rank order of their priorities. Nor do 
they muddle through their daily management 
duties by making incremental changes in poli- 
cies in order to move gradually toward different 
goals. Instead they attempt to respond to the 
publicly generated or personally perceived stim- 
ulus of a crisis” (p. 218). 

These discussions of the weaknesses of the 
rational and muddling-through models when 
they are applied to the elected executive 
decision-making process give this book a poten- 
tially wider audience than would otherwise be 
the case. “Decision making” is, for the mo- 
ment, the magic phrase in political science. 
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Consequently, those who study that science 
(art?) should consider Weinberg’s development 
of “crisis management” as a contribution to 


_ decision-making theory. 


Aside from its testing of decision-making 
hypotheses, this book also analyzes the func- 
tions of the governor. Here it presents some 
difficult problems. While we may accept the 
argument that governors are concerned from 
time to time with management of crises, it is 
quite another matter to say that this is the chief 
characteristic of the gubernatorial function. 

The conclusion that crisis management is the 
governor’s principal function is not entirely 
clear from the evidence presented. In chapter 3 
the author herself introduces substantial evi- 
dence to show that management, crisis or 
otherwise, was not a primary concern of Gov- 
ernor Sargent, who, as she notes, did not enjoy 
management and actually devoted very little 
time to it. She also points out that he devoted 
little time to the legislature; his posture was _ 
that since the legislature was heavily Demo- 
cratic, it failed to follow his leadership for 
partisan reasons and that he was a lone Repub- 
lican governor fighting the good fight. He did 
spend more than half his time on his ‘‘cere- 
monial functions” including many public ap- 
pearances, Thus, if it is Weinberg’s point that 
management of crisis is the governor’s principal 
function, there is some doubt that her evidence 
supports her conclusion. On the other hand, if 
her point is that crisis management is really the 
way: the governor goes about one of his 
functions, i.e., “managing the state,” then the 
evidence is more persuasive. 

Perhaps my main reservation regarding this 
book is expressed in the quotation cited above: 
“The most important characteristic of elected 
chief executives, if the Massachusetts case is 
representative, is their reliance on crisis manage- 
ment” (p. 208, italics added). Since the au- 
thor’s conclusions are based on case studies of 
the relationship of one governor—Sargent—with 
four of his agencies during one administration, 
we cannot be sure that the conclusions drawn 
are typical either of Massachusetts under other 
governors or of the governor’s role in other 
states, 


COLEMAN B. RANSONE, JR. 
University of Alabama 
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Politicians and Soldiers in Ghana 1966—1972. 
Edited by Dennis Austin and Robin Luck- 
ham. (London: Frank Cass, distributed by 
ISBS, Forest Grove, Oregon, 1976. Pp. xiii + 
318. $27.50, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


Twelve experts on Ghana politics, four of 
whom have authored monographs on related 
topics, contributed twelve varied pieces on the 
years 1968—1972 for this collaborative effort. 
The period chosen, with its transfer of power 
from a military to a civilian regime and subse- 
quent return to military rule, provides fertile 
ground for analysis of some fundamental poli- 
tical issues. The team approach to the study has 
produced some good results. The division of 
labor among authors produced a thoroughness 
and balance beyond what could be expected in 
a single monograph. Most notably, it permitted 
a look at both national and local politics, with 
four chapters devoted to electoral politics in 
selected constituencies. Moreover, the chapters 
cross-reference each other, making the collec- 
tion appear cohesive. 

Unfortunately, the book fails to live up to 
the promise of its title. Most obviously, it 
focuses almost entirely on the preparations for 
and conduct of the 1969 general elections, 
which signaled Ghana’s return to civilian rule 
and brought K. A. Busia’s Progress Party to 
power. Events after 1969 are discussed only 
briefly in editor Austin’s introduction, John 
Essek’s chapter on economic policies, and 
Valerie Plave Bennett’s epilogue. 

But even a study of the 1969 elections 
should have given readers a greater understand- 
ing of the relationship between civilian and 
military regimes than this work does. The 
approach to the election can best be described 
as belonging to the “who won and why?” 
school of analysis. Most of the authors seem to 
regard the Progress Party’s victory as both 
inevitable and an auspicious sign for Ghana’s 
` political future, although John Dunn surpasses 
the enthusiasm of the others when he concludes 
in his chapter on the Progress Party’s victory in 
one division: “The story of how the electors in 
Asunafo ... chose virtue is a story which 
deserves a share of honor even outside its own 
country. What else better, in all innocence, 
could they in fact have done” (p. 208). 

More importantly, the “who won and why?” 
approach ignores some very important ques- 
tions about the electoral process in the new 
states of the Third World. Why focus on who 
wins elections when the results are often 
predetermined and when the winners’ prospects 


for remaining in office to the next election are 
scarcely better than even? What we need to 
know in a book about “politicians and soldiers” 
is whether the competitive electoral process 
contributed to or detracted from the stability 
of the newly formed civilian regime. It would 
not be unreasonable to argue that the popular 
election of Busia’s government should have 
provided it with a reservoir of support and 
legitimacy that would enable it to survive the 
bad times of economic austerity. Such logic 
conforms to democratic ideology, and it is 
reasonable to assume that military leaders, 
despite their monopoly of force, are reluctant 
to overthrow popular regimes. On the other 
hand, Huntington has argued persuasively that 
competitive elections in new states often di- 
minish the chances for survival of civilian 
regimes, because they tend to aggravate latent 
tensions in the political system. Emily Card and 
Barbara Callaway in a short 1970 article in 
Africa Report suggested that the tensions 
aroused by the 1969 elections, particularly 
those related to Ewe-Akan rivalries, did not 
bode well for the future of civilian politics in 
Ghana. In light of the 1972 coup, their analysis 
is both more prophetic and more suggestive 
theoretically than this book, most of which was 
also written before the coup despite its 1975 
publication date. 

Despite the above misgivings about the 
questions dealt with by Politicians and Soldiers, 
it does contain considerable information on the 
politics of Ghana in the late 1960s. It belongs 
on the shelves of those interested in the politics 
of this important West African state generally, 
the efforts of military rulers to remove them- 
selves from overtly political roles, or elections 
in new states. 


JAY E. HAKES 
University of New Orleans 


Japan: The Paradox of Progress. Edited by 
Lewis Austin. (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1976. Pp. vi + 338. 
$20.00.) 


The editor’s final note in this collection of 
essays is that “the primary paradox of progress 
is that it continually outmodes itself” (p. 302). 
This very paradox contributes to the rapid 
dating of some, but not all, of the essays. The 
reviewer's inclination is to compare each of the 
11 essays to the others—all of which were 
presented at the 1973 Seminar on the Future of 
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Japan at Yale. Instead, I will focus only on 
those essays which have either a direct or an 
indirect impact on the understanding of politics 
in Japan. 

Four essays are clearly political (listed as 
short titles): “Elections, Coalitions, and Prime 
Ministers” (Nathaniel Thayer); “Urban Local 
Politics” (Terry MacDougall); “Problems for 
Higher Education” (William Cummings); and 
“The Political Culture of Two Generations” 
(Lewis Austin). The remaining essays include: 
“Japan in World Economic Enviromments” 
(Hugh Patrick); “Technology and Power” (Dix- 
on Long); “Impact of Changing Labor Force 
© Characteristics” (Robert Cole); “Organizational 
Determinants in the Factory” (Koya Azumi 
and Charles McMillan); “Japanese Spirit in the 
1980s” (Robert Frager and Thomas Rohlen); 
“Danchi Zoku and the Metropolitan Mind” 
(Christie Keeler); and “The Evolving Views of 
Women” (Susan Pharr). 

Thayer’s valiant attempt to predict elections 
and coalition behavior more than ten years in 
advance was risky. His prediction did not even 
make it through the 1976 election, wherein he 
predicted success for the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party at 44.6 percent of the votes, which 
compares to an actual 41.8 percent. Two 
unforeseen intervening variables were the Lock- 
heed scandals and the defection of the New 
Liberal Club from the LDP. Both cut into the 
vote, changing not only this election but 
altering the future calculus on both elections 
and coalitions. 

MacDougall engages in less predicting and 
more explaining. Out of a rich data base he 
derives the hvpothesis that “the effectiveness of 
progressives in urban local politics” is the result 
of the advent of progressive parties, citizen 
discontent, and the “‘singularity of the mayoral 
or gubernatorial posts” (p. 53). Ample support 
is given to show the predicted causal relation- 
ships. 

MacDougall’s attempt to show that it might 
be possible to transfer progressive success in 
local elections to national elections is less well 
done. It is true that the Socialists have turned 
to the most popular and successful of the 
progressive mayors as their new party chairman, 
but, unfortunately, this was because of the 
party’s failure in the last elections (plus the 
inability of the leaders to hold the party 
together). The electoral failure, wherein the 
Socialists gained only five seats (while the 
Communists were losing 21 seats), negates the 
proposal that local machines and local coopera- 
tion can lead to national victories. The weak- 
ness could be that MacDougall has not ad- 
dressed the fact that building a progressive 
coalition for the single office of mayor (a 
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zero-sum situation) is quite unlike doing the 
same with a multi-member, single-vote national 
district (non-zero sum). 

Cummings analyzes the political forces influ- 
encing five issues of higher education—goals, 
control, scale, quality, and diversification. The 
underlying question is universal: Who governs? 
Three new laws emerged from the authority 
conflict—each strengthening the central role, 
but not to an extreme. The democratic prob- 
lem-solving process itself contributed to defus- 
ing the high conflict; i.e., election politics 
forced the moderation of the ruling LDP on the 
right and the realities of economic and political 
life forced the moderation of the radical parties 
and groups on the left. 

Austin’s essay, although more jargonistic 
than the others, is strongly scientific. His 
hypothesis on generational change is that “in- 
dustrialization and social differentiation imply 
political-cultural convergence in the direction 
of liberal, secular, and progressive values” (p. 
233). He rejects the hypothesis because of the 
complexity of the variables, leaving the political 
world still uncertain, “but much more interest- 
ing, too” (p. 254). 

As for the essays indirectly related to poli- 
tics, the two longest (50 pages each) focus on 
economic conditions. Patrick’s concern is with 
Japan’s growth performance and international 
relations in the 1980s. His analysis focuses on 
three hypothesized scenarios—‘‘cooperation,” 
“conflict,” and “competition-for-resources.” 
Cole’s key question is: What are the causes and 
effects of the changing labor force? 

Keifer’s primary concerns are the socio- 
psychological impacts of life in dense, high-rise 
public housing (danchi). The secondary poli- 
tical consequences include provision of trans- 
portation and educational facilities and voting. 
behavior. Political leadership emerges different- 
ly when a community appears overnight, some- 
what like Athena springing full-grown from the 
eye of Zeus. Keifer hypothesizes that the 
psychological problem of loss of identity and 
personal power are related to the individual’s 
surrender to a powerful mass identity (state, 
religion, or corporation). Kiefer rejects this as 
unlikely for Japan, where the individual seeks 
identity in traditional, tight-knit, face-to-face 
political movements. 

Pharr’s essay on changing roles of women 
also has political ramifications. The key vari- 
ables of change are: (1) less need to be at home; 
(2) more need to be employed; and (3) higher 
education and higher expectations. The three 
resultant types are: “Neotraditionalists,” “New 
Women,” and “Radical Egalitarians.” The im- 
mediate future, she concludes, probably be- 
longs to the “New Women.” 
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Austin has skillfully summarized and related 
the essays in his introductions to the book and 
each chapter. Overall, this is an excellent and 
important collection, even though some of the 
“paradoxes” were a bit strained. It makes a 
great title anyway. 


LEE W. FARNSWORTH 
Brigham Young University 


Détente and the Democratic Movement in the 
USSR. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. (New 
York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. x + 229. 
$12.95.) 


Both détente and the democratic movement 
in the USSR are by now familiar subjects. 
Détente has been the issue in an extensive 
American foreign policy debate. The leading 
Soviet dissidents have become virtual household 
words, and subjects of a growing scholarly 
literature as well. Still, there is much more to 
be said on a number of topics to which this 
book devotes attention—philosophical disagree- 
ments among the most well-known dissidents, 
the content of dissent with which we are less 
familiar, the interconnection between détente 
and dissent. Frederick Barghoorn, who has 
previously written on both Soviet foreign poli- 
cy and dissent, is well qualified to tie the two 
together, and to a substantial degree he has 
succeeded in doing so. 

Barghoorn’s book has a two-part thesis— 
“that in the Soviet system as it is presently 
constituted, there cannot be any significant 
toleration of dissent, and that this intolerance is 
a powerful indicator of the limited, one-sided 
character of détente as practiced by the Krem- 
lin” (p. 126). Such propositions, hinging as 
they do on subjective definitions of “signifi- 
cant” and “one-sided,” are in a sense non-falsi- 
fiable. Readers with a preference for formal 
hypothesis testing may find this frustrating, but 
Sovietologists are used to operating more im- 
pressionistically. Barghoorn notes with satisfac- 
tion that his major proposition is “surely 
difficult to disprove” (p. ix). His “proof” 
consists largely of a series of summaries of 
dissident views, plus a choice selection of 
incriminating quotes from Soviet leaders, plus 


the author’s interpretation of both of the 


above. 

Barghoorn is at his best in analyzing the 
trialogue among the Big Three of Soviet dis- 
sent-Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, the neo-Slavo- 
phile, Andrei Sakharov, the liberal westernizer, 
and Roy Medvedev, with his hope of recaptur- 
ing genuine Marxism-Leninism. Excellent also is 
the book’s treatment of dissident tendencies 
less well known in the West, for example the 
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“New Left” of the 1960s (particularly the 
tadical internationalism of Yuri Galanskov), 
and various currents of unorthodox nationalism 
like that of Ukrainian dissident Valentin Moroz. 
For the most part, Barghoorn lets the dissenters 
speak for themselves, but when he does break 
in it is usually with an observation of insight 
and importance. Solzhenitsyn, who calls the 
West into battle against Soviet tyranny even as 
he warns of western weakness, is, as Barghoorn 
notes, simultaneously pro-western and anti- 
western. Particularly instructive are passages in 
which Barghoorn reaches beyond Sovietology 
for political science concepts which illuminate 
his theme. Thus, for instance, his use of Robert 
Dahl’s notion of “hegemonic regime” to ex- 
plain “the persistence in the USSR of a cyclical, 
or vicious-circle pattern of repression-relaxa- 
tion-dissent, followed by renewed repression” 
(p. 123). 

One problem with this book flows from its 
reliance on summaries of dissident thought, 
author by author, work by work. As Barghoorn 
himself notes, a number of these writings “defy 
summary,” yet summarize he is determined to 
do. The device is helpful in the case of works 
not yet translated or widely available in Eng- 
lish, but it seems unnecessary when a book or 
article is familiar to the reader. One wishes that 
Barghoorn had spoken out more often in his 
own distinctive and distinguished voice. 

The fact that the book was originally written 
as an unclassified study for the United States 
State Department’s Office of External Research 
may account in part for the author’s penchant 
for policy prescription. In any event, he con- 
cludes that “the record examined in these pages 
should help to alert us to the threats to 
American national interests and to democratic 
values around the world posed by ... Soviet 
foreign policy...” (p. 146). But instead of 
laying out the full case concerning this threat, 
Barghoorn is too often tempted into easy 
polemical sallies against the Soviet regime (with 
its “vengeful, despotic Kremlin spirit”), and 
against what he perceives as the naivete and 
sheer incompetence of recent American policy, 
for example the “amazing ineptitude” of Presi- 
dent Ford in not receiving Solzhenitsyn at the 
White House (pp. 131, 87). 

Some of the space devoted to summaries and 
sallies could have been better employed explor- 
ing key substantive issues. According to Barg- 
hoorn, “It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more salutary for world peace and welfare 
than the ‘democratization’ of the USSR” (p. 
171). Yet though he returns to this theme 
several times, Barghoorn never digs deeply into 
the issue, particularly into the prospect posed 
by Andrei Amalrik that in a country lacking a 
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democratic tradition and with a myriad of 
clashing nationalist animosities, democratiza- 
tion could produce disintegration and anarchy. 
Similarly, there is the issue of just how wide- 
spread is support for the dissidents—which 
bears on the further question of how much of a 
` “movement” the “democratic movement” real- 
ly is. At several points, Barghoorn notes the 
dissident claim that, as Sakharov, Medvedev and 
Valentin Turchin put it in a 1970 manifesto, 
the “preponderant part” of Soviet “intelligen- 
tsia and youth” understand the need for de- 
mocracy. Yet in the end (p. 165) the author 
rejects that claim without fully elaborating the 
grounds for his skepticism. 

Readers who have followed neither the 
debate about détente nor the growing literature 
on the democratic movement, and those who 
are acquainted with one but not the other, will 
find this book a helpful introduction. Readers 
who have kept track of both developments will 
glean occasional striking insights and useful 
references, 


WILLIAM TAUBMAN 
Amherst College 


The Politics of Cultural Nationalism in South 
India. By Marguerite Ross Barnett. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. 
Pp, xii + 368. $22.50.) 


The existence of linguistic, religious, tribal, 
and ethnic identities in most of the developing 
nations has given rise to conflicting theories 
about their significance for political integration 
and development. Urban nationalist elites of 
the developing countries have condemned 
movements based on primordial identities as 
threats to national unity and to economic and 
social development. The fears of nationalist 
elites have often been reinforced by social 
scientists who have characterized primordial 
ties as obsolete or merely transitional forms of 
traditional identities which inevitably must give 
way to the civil ties of the modern nation state, 

Marguerite Ross Barnett joins a growing 
roster of scholars who have challenged this 
assimilationist view of political identity. Bar- 


nett rejects the notion that primordial ties must 


be static expressions of unchanging relation- 
ships. Political identity, she argues, is always 
created. It is malleable, shaped by leaderships 
and public policy, and, thus, subject to change 
which may be analyzed. The major questions, 
therefore, in the study of political identity are: 
What forces shape political identity, how do 
they become transformed and redefined, and 
how do they become politicized? 
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In order to demonstrate her thesis, Barnett 
analyzes the social, political and economic 
factors that give rise to a cultural nationalism 
that became expressed through the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK), a South Indian 
political party which has successfully used 
cultural nationalism for purposes of political 
mobilization. Unlike many contemporary stu- 
dies of change which attempt to analyze inter- 
vals of relatively short duration, Barnett traces 
the development of political identity in Tamil 
Nadu over a period of 60 years. The result isa 
clear demonstration of the malleability of 
political identity as it developed in South India. 
Studies limited to segments of her continuum 
would have revealed quite different and con- 
flicting notions of the “primordial,” from 
which all further development would then have 
been presumed to issue, 

The development of cultural nationalism in 
South India, Barnett argues, was not simply the 
result of objective conditions. Cultural national- 
ism had to be defined so as to elicit a collective 
response before it could be used for political 
purposes. The first step was the emergence in 
the 1920s of the concept ‘‘non-Brahmin,” a 
cultural construct which encompassed diverse 
castes within a single political identity. By 1938 
non-Brahminism gave way to a more distinctive- ` 
ly Dravidian ideology which demanded a sep- 
arate Dravida Nadu or Dravidian state. By 
1949, however, Dravidian separatism has been 
supplanted by a Tamil cultural chauvinism 
which retained the now familiar symbols of 
Dravidian resurgence. Thus, cultural national- 
ism defined in different ways at different times 
served the DMK and its predecessors as a 
mechanism for political mobilization. 

This valuable study of cultural nationalism is 
also one of the most comprehensive studies of 
the DMK yet written. It is based on archival 
material, vernacular pamphlets, 200 elite inter- 
views and a sample survey of 700 local-level 
leaders. It covers the history of the Justice 
party from which the DMK evolved, the elite 
and mass base of the present party, its sources 
of internal tensions, and the role of the DMK 
both as opposition and as government. 

The author draws several important political 
lessons from the Indian experience, but she 
fully acknowledges that these lessons should be 
extended to other societies with caution. In the 
first place, cultural nationalism need not be 
incompatible with territorial nationalism, but 
may add a new dimension to it. Second, 
institutional mechanisms such as federalism and 
decentralization may play an important role in 
mitigating conflicts which emerge between cul- 
tural nationalism and territorial nationalism. 
Finally, cultural nationalism is not necessarily 


non-rational so much as an expression of 
important underlying interests which, even 
though they may have ultimately proved to be 
noncompatible with one another, may provide 
an important basis for mobilization. Overall, 
then, contrary to expectations, cultural na- 
tionalism proved to be a positive force for 
significant social change. 

Barnett’s caution in extending the lessons of 
her study to other societies is well taken. It 
may be that the markedly pluralist nature of 
Indian society has made possible the type of 
accommodations she describes. Unfortunately, 
there is no discussion of what this pattern of 
accommodation costs in terms of economic 
growth and development. Finally, can the 
zero-sum nature of cultural nationalism be 
totally dismissed as solely the obsession of 
nationalist elites? 

The book is a model of political science 
research, a magnificent example of how modern 
political science methodology and area studies 
can be blended to produce significant results. 
The book deserves to be read not only by area 
specialists but by all political scientists in- 
terested in the problems of political develop- 
ment, political parties, ideology, and political 
behavior, 


STANLEY A. KOCHANEK 
Pennsylvania State University 


Forces of Order: Police Behavior in Japan and 
the United States. By David H. Bayley. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1976. Pp. xvi + 201. $10.95.) 


Bayley’s study of Japanese law enforcement 
is an outstanding contribution to the police 
literature and to the growing number of studies 
in comparative criminal policy. Accompanied 
by an interpreter, the author spent two sum- 
mers observing police operations in various 
urban and rural settings throughout Japan. His 
inquiries met with cordial, at times enthusiastic, 
reception—a circumstance which can only be 
regarded with envy by students of police and 
by cross-cultural researchers in general. Bayley 
makes no effort to conceal either his gratitude 
or his admiration for his hosts, 

The book’s initial chapter discusses the rates 
of crime and police misconduct in Japan, both 
of which are astonishingly low by the standards 
of most western industrial societies. The con- 
trast is even more stark given Japan’s degree of 
urbanization and industrialization, its tradition 
of violence, and its relatively recent history of 
aggressive imperial expansion. 
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After an excellent discussion of police- 
community relations, subsequent chapters ex- 
plain this apparent anomaly. Despite its organi- 
zation as a national police, the Japanese force is 
considerably decentralized. Personnel of the 
fixed police posts, called koban and chuzaisho, 
serve urban neighborhoods and rural villages, 
respectively. Police-citizen contacts thus tend 
to be more personal and less mediated by 
machinery than in those police systems which 
rely primarily on motorized patrols. The role of 
the police in the community is also distinctive, 
and reflects a strong service orientation. 
Japanese officers routinely provide counseling 
services, and Bayley relates how officers nearing 
the end of a 24-hour shift listen with patience 
and sympathy to the occasional derelict who 
seeks a little companionship. 

The author characterizes the Japanese style 
of policing as self-effacing, low-key, and un- 
dramatic, and suggests at one point that 
Japanese officers are as “inconspicuous as 
postmen.” The specialized riot police, highly 
trained and well equipped, constitute a depar- 
ture from this characterization. But even these 
Kidotai show relative restraint in response to 
riots and protest demonstrations and conduct 
most of their operations without recourse to 
firearms. As might be expected from this 
controlled demeanor, hostility between police 
and public is limited to the antagonism which 
prevails between members of the force and 
youthful dissidents. Policemen, most of whom 
are recruited from rural areas of Japan, harbor a 
strong antileft bias, and their lack of sympathy 
is reciprocated by many students. In this 
respect, police-community relations correspond 
to an apparent worldwide pattern. ` 

Other subjects treated in the course of the 
book include the worklife of the policeman, 
disciplinary procedures, the control of victim- 
less crimes, and the importance of informal 
sanctions and contrition in Japanese society. 

If there exists one shortcoming in Bayley’s 
book, it is his failure to discuss the extent to 
which police in Japan engage in such covert 
activity as the infiltration of dissident political 
groups. The omission is all the more regrettable, 
given the abuse of such activity by many police 
forces, with the attending adverse impact on 
the public image of the police. In this regard, 
the chronic hostility between the police and 
student dissidents in Japan leaves a good deal to 
the imagination. 

The author’s analytic approach consists of 
discussing a particular phenomenon in its Jap- 
anese context, embellishing it with illustrative 
anecdotes drawn from his own observation or 
from the recent past, then briefly contrasting it 
with a comparable aspect of policing in the 
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United States. The reader’s understanding of 
Japanese law enforcement, and of police be- 
havior in the U.S., becomes that much richer. 
Both anecdotal and comparative aspects of the 
work are nicely integrated. The book reads 
superbly, and the reader does not get the 
impression of being bounced back and forth 
across the Pacific. Typographical errors are few 
in number, and aside from one reference to a 
“complaint population” (p. 147), are not 
troublesome, 

What lessons, then, may be learned from the 
Japanese police? A number of their institutions 
and practices, such as a lengthened training 
program and the neighborhood police post, 
could be transplanted with relatively little 
difficulty. Others, such as semiannual residen- 
tial surveys, required registration of all weapon- 
ry, and the total prohibition of privately held 
handguns, would meet with fierce resistance on 
the part of the American public. And if, as 
Bayley contends, police institutions are shaped 
by social context, there is little that can be 
done in an intensely individualistic society to 
reproduce the social homogeneity, deference to 
authority, the salience of groups in the develop- 
ment of personal identity, and the sense of civic 
duty which greatly simplify the tasks of police 
in Japan. 

In brief, Bayley’s book is a model study, It 
richly deserves replication elsewhere, assuming 
that the requisite degree of research access is 
attainable. Meanwhile, Forces of Order merits 
not only the attention of a wide interdiscipli- 
nary audience, but the consideration of police 
and policy makers as well. Many police systems 
throughout the world can borrow from the 
Japanese; all can learn from them, 


P. N. GRABOSKY 
University of Vermont 


Paradoxes du pouvoir local, By Jeanne Bec- 
quart-Leclercq. (Paris: Presses de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1976. 
Pp. xii + 233. 115 F, cloth; 80 F, paper.) 


Development and Social Change in Yugoslavia: 
Crises and Perspectives of Building a Nation. 
By Peter Jambrek. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath and Farnborough, 
England: Saxon House, 1975. Pp. vii + 280. 
£6.95, $19.50.) 


The City in Comparative Perspective: Cross- 
National Research and New Directions in 
Theory. Edited by John Walton and Louis 
H. Masotti. (New York: Wiley, Sage, 1976, 
Pp. vii + 317. $17.50.) 


Just a decade ago many European specialists 
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maintained that local politics was insignificant, 
that only local administration mattered. Doubt- 
less local autonomy varies, and U.S.-based 
analyses can be sharpened by attention to 
patterns of intergovernmental relations abroad. 
More reasonable than arguing that local autono- 
my does or does not exist in a given country is 
to focus on its variations and correlates. Most 
of the works reviewed here move in this 
direction. 

The British were the earliest to develop a 
literature on local politics, which is actively 
continued in the journal Policy and Politics and 
elsewhere, The French have always been per- 
haps the most resistant to the study of local 
politics. Crozier et al. maintain a sophisticated 
approach to local administration, and several 
French Marxists have used examples from local 
politics to support their theories (see the 
exchange in Revue francaise de sociologie, 15 
[1974]), but Jeanne Becquart-Leclercq has 
published the first serious study of local politics 
in France. She interviewed mayors and other 
informants in 41 communes in northern 
France, showing how they are recruited to 
office and distinguishing the types of roles they 
play. A chapter on participation documents the 
enormously high (near 90 percent) turnout in 
local elections in small towns. This seems 
explicable by noting similar pressures found in 
well-organized precincts in Chicago: local poli- 
tical leaders know who does and does not vote, 
This type of political organization has been 
largely ignored by recent theorists of nonvot- 
ing; it deserves more attention. 

Particularly fascinating is Becquart- 
Leclercq’s documentation of linkages between 
Paris and these communes. They are compared 
on a basic policy output—a performance index 
of the level of local public works (such as 
having electricity, sidewalks, etc.) Twenty-three 
explanatory variables were considered, and a 
multiple regression shows that the mayor’s 
informal linkages with Paris (pp. 155-57, 
221-32) were second in importance. These 
linkages were ingeniously operationalized using 
items including importance and frequency of 
social contacts with local and national officials, 
Cities where the mayor was well connected 
with Paris got more public works. This power- 
ful finding demands replication in other na- 
tional contexts. A partial translation into Eng- 
lish may be found in Power, Paradigms, and 
Community Research, ed. R. Liebert and H. 
Immerschein (Sage, 1977). 

Jambrek is interested in local politics as 
related to economic development. He criticizes 
Lipset and others who have suggested that 
socialism and democracy are incompatible, but 
he does not go as far as Schumpeter in denying 
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any necessary relationship between the two. 
Rather he sketches a developmental approach 
suggesting that democracy is unlikely in the 
early stages of socialism, but possible as eco- 
nomic development proceeds. 

The empirical analysis investigates this gen- 
eral idea and many more specific propositions 
about intergovernmental relations, the role of 
the League of Communists, and variations in 
centralization of decision making. Data derive 
from a comparative study of 16 communes and 
case studies in two by the author as well as 
summaries of numerous surveys, content anal- 
yses and field studies completed by associated 
Yugoslav researchers. 

Among other findings, he reports the oppo- 
site patterns from Becquart-Leclercq. That is, 
communes with the most intergovernmental 
ties are the least developed. But unlike the 
French case, this seems to derive from an 
explicit policy of sending more assistance and 
personnel from regional agencies to the least 
developed communes. The resulting volume is 
general enough to constitute a useful overview, 
but specialized enough to be significantly 
original to help researchers on local politics in 
any country. 

The Masotti and Walton volume derives 
largely from the September 1975 Urban Affairs 
Quarterly. The papers are uneven in quality and 
many barely touch on politics. The two editors 
provide a useful overview and discussion of 
methodological problems of cross-national ur- 
ban research. Janet Abu-Lughod similarly dis- 
cusses related themes with Egyptian examples. 

Philip Jacob reanalyzes the data from the 
International Studies of Values in Politics for 
Polish, Yugoslav, Indian, and American local 
leaders, focusing on local autonomy. He finds 
an interesting paradox: the correlates of local 
structural autonomy (what the city can or does 
do) scarcely help to explain the preferences of 
local leaders regarding autonomy. Jacob sensi- 
tively discusses a number of alternative inter- 
pretations. 

Michael Aiken compares local party com- 
petition by assembling census, voting, and 
related data for about 150 cities in each of four 
countries: France, Belgium, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. Like Jambrek, he finds that more 
social and economic differentiation leads to 
more competition. Again like Jambrek, he finds 
a positive relationship between competition and 
socioeconomic status of the residents. 
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of urban politics. 
TERRY NICHOLS CLARK 


National Opinion Research Center and 
The University of Chicago 


Values and Community in Multi-National Yugo- 
slavia. By Gary K. Bertsch. (Boulder: East 
European Quarterly, distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 160. 
$10.00.) 


Surveying 1,186 Yugoslavs to discover how 
successful Yugoslavia has been in building the 
“community of peoples” its constitutions have 
claimed for it, Gary Bertsch prompts us to 
consider two things: how a state whose ideolo- 
gy claims to have done away with nationalism 
copes with it, and whether culturally diverse 
peoples can live cooperatively within a federal 
political system. These questions are per- 
manently interesting for the student of na- 
tionalism, permanently troubling for political 
leaders who must deal with it. 

Bertsch begins and ends with the conven- 
tional assumptions about social cooperation: 
high levels of economic development produce 
high levels of social mobilization, universal 
rather than particularistic values, and the com- 
munication, cooperation and understanding 
which foster community. Most of the book is 
devoted to exploring variations on this theme. 
Bertsch ranges from the predictable, however, 
to ask some interesting questions about the 
effects of style and culture—what in referring to 
the south, for instance, the Yugoslavs are prone 
to characterize as “500 years of Turkish oppres~ 
sion”—on communitarian values or their ab- 
sence. The book is worth reading for its insights 
into the behavior of the Slovenes who, in all 
measures of “modernity” outdistance their 
compatriots but who are nonetheless excep- 
tionally particularistic and intolerant toward 
other Yugoslav nationalities. Despite these 
anomalous values, however, the Slovenes em- 
body Mayor Daley’s advice: they “don’t make 
no waves, don’t back no losers.” In contrast, 
the Croats, who do make nationalist waves, 
according to Bertsch’s findings are less par- 
ticularistic and more supportive of universal 
values. Apart from drawing the conclusion that 
opinions and behavior are not necessarily re- 
lated (an issue Bertsch takes up only briefly, in 
distinguishing between elite and popular atti- 
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Precisely because Bertsch points out the 
imperfect fit between universal values and 
political integration, it is discouraging for the 
reader who hopes to learn something from this 
book to find the following sentence: ‘‘Yugo- 
slavia’s attempts over the long run to build a 
modern, integrated political community are 
likely to be successful to the extent that all 
sectors within the society develop value systems 
engendering such a political form.” It is for- 
tunate for the author that this ghost of The 
Civic Culture appears on page 104, for such a 
tautology offered not in conclusion but as a 
hypothesis should deter any reader. 

Equally troubling, given Bertsch’s repeated 
expressions of interest in individuals and indivi- 
dual values, is the paucity of information on 
individuals. A few intriguing personal portraits 


appear early in the book, but while he tells us . 


that it was long conversations which persuaded 
him that communitarian values are indeed 
growing in Yugoslavia, Bertsch does not let us 
in on those conversations. Instead, the data is 
all aggregated and depersonalized. Particularly, 
inasmuch as he suggests weighing the effects of 
cases of individual isolation against the blanket 
presumptions commonly associated with “‘cul- 
tural heritage,” his work ‘sorely needs the 
evidence of more life histories. Bertsch must 
have recorded those conversations, but instead 
. of using them he falls back on familiar but 
inadequate methodologies. There are too many 
tables like the one proving an inverse relation 
between superstition and education. The social 
science code enjoins us from lying with sta- 
tistics; it should also insist that we abjure them 
when English will do. 


CYNTHIA W. FREY 
The National Endowment for the Humanities 


Democracy and Organisation in the Chinese 
Industrial Enterprise, 1948—1953. By Wil- 
liam Brugger. (New York and London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975. Pp. 374. 
$27.50.) 


_ By the year 2000, China’s leaders intend to 
transform their nation into a modern industrial- 
ized state by means of advances in science and 
technology coupled with increased worker dis- 
cipline and productivity. Keeping in mind these 
contemporary aspirations while reading this 
insightful account of Chinese efforts of some 
30 years ago to reorganize industrial enter- 
prises, one is struck by the continued recur- 
rence of certain organizational problems in the 
Chinese modernization effort. The meticulous 
scholarship which buttresses the author’s care- 
fully stated observations and judgments on 
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Chinese enterprises makes this volume im- 
portant not only for the political economist or 
historian but also for the contemporary analyst. 

Though by his own admission, Brugger 
started out to describe how the Chinese govern- 
ment took over enterprises and brought worker 
participation into the factory, he soon moved: 
(at the urging of early readers of the manu- 
script) into the broader questions of the logic 
of industrialization and the historical experi- 
ence in which the Chinese efforts must be 
viewed. These broader concerns dictate much 
of the volume’s organization. 

The volume starts with an analysis of the 
Chinese pattern of industrialization in the 
context of the nation’s history. There are two 
important aspects to Brugger’s observations: (1) 
a discussion of the Japanese influence on 
Chinese efforts in the pre-1949 period (one 
wishes he had devoted more attention to this 
aspect of the work) and (2) a discussion of the 
Soviet model. While all accounts of industrial 
development in China mention the Soviet mod- 
el, Brugger is singularly useful in alerting the 
reader to the vagueness of the term in the 
Soviet context, a vagueness which had implica- 
tions for applicability in the Chinese scene. In 
this chapter a number of comments foreshadow 
contemporary issues of the 1970s. For exam- 
ple, Brugger notes the historical tradition of 
the concept of “group solidarity” in Chinese 
experience, an observation useful to consider 
when many attribute “radical” policies solely 
to Maoist experience and ideology. 

Brugger also writes at some length about the 
political environment in which Chinese efforts 
in the enterprises were set. These pages are 
particularly valuable for insuring that the reader 
recognizes the immensity of the problems 
confronting the post-1949 leadership together 
with the obvious limitations they would impose 
upon the specific problems analyzed in this 
volume. A key element here is the degree to 
which resource shortage and low skill level 
influenced policy choices and hampered some 
policy implementation. 

The heart of the volume, however, is de- 
voted to Brugger’s analyses of the central 
problems of integrating democracy in the or- 
ganization of China’s industrial enterprises in 
the five-year period 1948—53 (Chs. 4—7). The 
three issues addressed were: (1) norm deter- 
mination and the establishment of a planning 
and accounting system (Ch. 4), (2) rationaliza- 
tion proposals, production competition, incen- 
tive policies and labor agreements (Ch. 5) and- 
(3) the establishment of responsibility and a 
new discrete command structure (Ch. 6). Poli- 
tical scientists should keep in mind that Brug- 
ger’s interests are not “to describe economic 
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behaviour ... not to examine the economic 
determinants and implications of wage policy.” 
Rather, he is posing political and sociological 
questions: “To what extent did the new system 
of economic administration reveal a contradic- 
tion between policy and resources,” “the rela- 
tionship between group and individual” and in 
chapter 6, “the effects of trying to implement a 
rigid staff-line system of command which de- 
rived from the Soviet Union.” Chapter 7 then 
analyzes three institutions designed to serve as a 
check on management: the Factory Manage- 
ment Committee, the Enterprise Party Branch, 
and the Enterprise Union Branch. This process 
whereby checks were imposed upon manage- 
ment was part of a general process known as 
“democratization.” The volume concludes with 
an effort to relate the processes analyzed in the 
volume to subsequent events. 

The brief discussion above does not do 
justice to the intricacies of the work nor the 
thought and care reflected in Brugger’s analysis. 
He is writing in an area where few have worked 
though he certainly takes account of research in 
related fields. 

The volume is important for China scholar- 
ship as well as the problems of contemporary 
political-economic analysis. With respect to 
China scholarship, there is always some uneasi- 
ness about the quality of work. Rapidly chang- 
ing events have occasionally impelled authors to 
write quickly only to find themselves outdis- 
tanced by events. Others have seen China as the 
special case without reference to the world in 
which the developing nation must live. Brugger 
has done a fine job of avoiding both of these 
problems. His scholarship, results, and interpre- 
tations are drawn with great care. Indeed, one 
wishes he had been willing to speculate more in 
his assessment of external influence, or likely 
consequences of specific policies. As noted 
above, the book would have profited from 
greater discussion of the Japanese occupation in 
the Northeast (Manchuria), particularly since 
this location was the testing ground for policies 
and programs gradually expanded to the coun- 
try as a whole. The book is also valuable as 
graphic evidence of the careful scholarship and 
analysis that is possible utilizing case studies 
and economic handbooks published in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Those whose research interests are outside 
the field of Chinese politics will find that 
Brugger’s conclusions are of interest in the light 
of the historical experience with development 
of the Chinese and even more in terms of the 
apparent current priorities of the post-Mao 
leadership. 

There are some annoying mistakes in the 
book and it could have profited from editorial 
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work, both surprising in view of the generally 
high standards of Cambridge Press. Sentence 
structure is sometimes obscure, sentences often 
end with a preposition. Words are misspelled, 
“mixed” not “mized” (p. 257) or presented in 
the wrong form, “discussing” not ‘‘discussion” 
(p. 253). The first reference to the Movement 
to Create New Records refers to 1959—60 
when it should have been 1949—50 (p. 7). The 
Lushun shipyard dates from 1892, not 1822 (p. 
37). 

Despite these errors, this is a fine piece of 
work. 


JOYCE K. KALLGREN 
University of California, Davis 


Strategy, Risk and Personality in Coalition 
Politics: The Case of India. By Bruce Bueno 
de Mesquita. (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 198. $17.50.) 


“Without focusing on the unique character 
of Indian politics, the theory has succeeded in 
accounting for almost all of the variation in the 
change in [state] legislative strength of the 
All-India parties between 1967 and 1972” (p. 
154). That is, this book organizes data from 
interviews with 88 non-Congress state party 
leaders and from state legislative elections 
between 1967 and 1971 so as to argue that 
party success in those elections depended sig- 
nificantly upon three factors: whether those 
party leaders had a high “need for achieve- 
ment” (n-ach) relative to their opposite num- 
bers in each state, whether those same leaders 
expressed a predisposition toward coali- 
tion-forming and coalition-maintaining strate- 
gies that combine a moderate degree of compe- 
tition and cooperation with other parties (as 
opposed to highly competitive or highly co- 
operative strategies), and whether the party had 
done relatively well in the previous election and 
subsequent distribution of cabinet portfolios. 
The book organizes these generalizations in the 
intriguing argument that variations in electoral 
success in a multiparty context are largely 
determined by the parties’ relative abilities to 
gain those key portfolios in the coalition 
government that are correlated with electoral 
performance, and that this ability is a function 
of n-ach and strategic preference (but not, 
interestingly, of size—though size does matter 
for a party’s chances of entering a coalition at 
all). Generally, these relationships hypothesized 
by the theory did occur in the data, at 
statistically significant levels; in this sense the 
data provides empirical support for the theory. 
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This summary focuses on the book as a 
contribution to “positive political theory,” 
which it claims to be. But from the perspective 
of specialists in Indian politics (to which status 
this reviewer certainly makes no claim), the 
book’s interest may lie less in the general 
theory than in various digressions and case 
studies which illustrate the argument concrete- 
ly. For example, some of the interview data is 
mined to yield the surprising suggestion that 
‘the opposition parties formed coalitions exclud- 
ing the Congress, following the 1967 state 
elections, not on ideological but on merely 
power-seeking grounds; the meteoric rise of 
Charan Singh’s party, the BKD, in Uttar 
Pradesh from 18 to 99 seats between 1967 and 
1969 is argued to be due to the BKD’s success 
in gaining drastic over-representation of key 
cabinet portfolios (seven times what their size 
would have entitled them); the different for- 
tunes of the Jana Sangh in the elections 
following the dissolution of their coalitions in 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in the late 1960s is 
traced to the contrasting strategy predisposi- 
tions of party leaders in each state; and the 
different electoral fortunes of the Socialists 
(SSP) and the Jana Sangh in Bihar in 1969 are 
traced to the great difference in the n-ach 
revealed by the two groups of party leaders in 
their interviews with the author. Moreover, it 
will doubtless matter to some specialists that 
the data of this study were derived not simply 
from one party or one state, but from six 
All-India opposition parties (two Communist, 
two Socialist, JS, and Swatanatra) in the seven 
states which had non-Congress coalition govern- 
ments that included at least one All-India party; 
also, that the 88 cabinet ministers and top state 
party leaders constitute 74 percent of the total 
number of such leaders in all seven states for all 
six parties. 

Specialists in “positive political theory” and 
in Indian politics, and those comparativists and 
methodologists who do not find the sentence 
quoted at the beginning of this review self-con- 
tradictory, will be able to decide from the 
above summary whether this book is likely to 
interest them. Other readers will find the book 
off-putting. The quality of writing and organi- 
zation is often remarkably poor, especially just 
in those technical passages where clarity is most 


needed, such as the 45-page chapter (almost ` 


one-third of the book) reviewing the literature 
on coalitions and setting out the author’s 
hypotheses. (Such a fault is in large part the 
responsibility of the editor of the press in- 
volved.) 

Even the specialists, however, are likely to 
- find the main argument of the book only 
suggestive at best, for two reasons. First, the 
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book fails to connect its coalition theory to the 
major theoretical and empirical works in that 
field. Game theory is ignored entirely, and de 
Swaan’s Coalition Theories and Cabinet Forma- 
tion and Almond and his colleagues’ Crisis, 
Choice, and Change (to mention the most 
obvious) receive no attention. Given these 
lacunae, the book is actually a contribution not 
to coalition theory, but rather to the study of 
the two social-psychological factors described 
above: nach and strategic predisposition. 
Second, there is often no explanation of obvi- 
ously questionable features of the methods 
used, e.g., how important politicians could 
answer a 59-item questionnaire with sufficient 
care to reveal such “deep” personality traits as 
n-ach, Such questions may all be answerable, 
but it is a drawback that the book does not 
answer them, 


MICHAEL LEISERSON 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Total Revolution: A Comparative Study of 
Germany under Hitler, the Soviet Union 
under Stalin, and China under Mao. By C. W. 
Cassinelli. (Santa Barbara, Calif, and Oxford, 
England: ABC, Clio, 1976. Pp. 252. $19.75, 
cloth; $6.25, paper.) 


The title of Cassinelli’s book promises the 
reader a comparative study of revolution, as 
illustrated by the cases of Nazi Germany, 
Stalinist Russia, and Maoist China. But Cas- 
sinelli has not written a book that is rigorously 
comparative, nor one that focuses on the 
struggle for power in twentieth-century Ger- 
many, Russia, and China. His book does not 
generate new data or findings based on the 
cross-national testing of hypotheses. In short, it 
is not really a work of social science. Some will 
regard this otservation as fatal; others will take 
it as an encouraging comment on the book’s 
significance. 

My own judgment is that social science, 
narrowly defined, was and is irrelevant to the 
task Cassinelli set for himself. He clearly wants 
to ask and answer questions that are not readily 
susceptible to hypothetical expression, opera- 
tionalization, and cross-national testing with 
empirical data. He is never very far removed 
from “fact,” in the sense of the ideologies and 
programs, the social and economic conditions, 
the power struggles and political structures 
appropriate to each of his three cases. But he is 
more interested in explanation than in descrip- 
tion, and the questions in his mind more often 
begin with “why” than with “what.” 
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Cassinelli has written a lucid and compelling 
essay in political history, an essay notable for 
its thematic unity and its consistently high level 
of interpretive insight. His important contribu- 
tions to our understanding of Nazism, Stalin- 
ism, and Maoism is in terms of political ideas 
and their social consequences. And he is saying, 
in part, that the more radical the social change 
intended by the idea, the more grievous the 
consequences for humanity. 

Cassinelli accepts the theoretical implica- 
tions of this contemporary truism, and, in the 
context of his three cases, he gives it new and 
persuasive meaning. It is idea that proves most 
controlling in the unfolding of political history, 
at least when political history is written by 
leaders committed to “total revolution.” And it 
is no coincidence that Cassinelli’s three cases 
illustrate the consequences of concentrating 
power in the hands of leaders who define 
“truth” and “fact” in terms of the epistemolo- 
gy of idealism. Fundamental to the grandiose 
designs of Hitler, Stalin, and Mao was their 
rejection of the sensationalist epistemologies of 
modern science. Their revolt against liberalism, 
capitalism, and all the attributes of bourgeois 
society reflected their unshakable conviction 
that fact could be made a function of belief, 
that consciousness could transform existence, 
and that the will of the heroic leader could 
make objective reality conform to subjective 
intent. 

Cassinelli does not use “total revolution” as 
a variation on the outworn and justly abused 
concept of “totalitarianism.” “Total revolu- 
tion” refers to the programmatic commitment 
of Hitler, Stalin, and Mao to reshaping the 
consciousness of their subjects by restructuring 
their environment. The ultimate objective 
(most closely approximated in Maoist China) 
was the union of leaders and the led through 
the unity of theory and practice. 

At the root of this audacious enterprise was 
the leaders’ assumption that their subjects 
longed for the security and satisfaction of 
community—whether defined in terms of race, 
nation, or economic class. It is not the specious 
individualism exalted by bourgeois society that 
responded to the fundamentzl compulsions of 
man’s nature; instead it is the complete integra- 
tion of the individual into his natural group 
that gives meaning to life and enables humanity 
to transcend egoism through a purified social 
consciousness, 

Part of Cassinelli’s achievement is in his 
demonstration of how the ideologies ex- 
pounded and the revolutionary programs ini- 
tiated by Hitler, Stalin, and Mao derived logical- 
ly from their fundamental assumptions regard- 
ing epistemology and human nature. The book 
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does not present a chronology of ideas and 
events or a catalogue of successes and failures 
together with their apparent causes. The book 
is a stunning example of reading meaning into 
history. The leaders’ tactics may have changed 
from time to time, but their underlying strate- 
gies were a constant guide to their herculean 
efforts to remold mankind and society. 

At the center of Hitler’s, Stalin’s, and Mao’s 


- political strategy was the principle of total 


power totally concentrated, but not for the 
sake of power itself. The Fuhrerprinzip im- 
plemented by all three leaders reflected their 
conviction that they and they alone possessed 
the insight and vision that justified total power. 
The principle also explains their refusal to 
support the development of an efficient bureau- 
cratic apparatus that was essential to military 
victory and economic modernization. This fail- 
ure was a historical mistake of the first magni- 
tude, but it was also an ideological and self- 
conscious choice: the bureaucratic efficiency 
that derives from hierarchy and specialization 
of task epitomized the bourgeois society that 


‘had been rejected in toto by the apostles of 


total revolution. 
THOMAS H. GREENE 
University of Southern California 


The Dynamics of One Party Dominance: The 
PAP at the Grass Roots. By Chan Heng 
Chee. (Singapore: Singapore University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 272. Price not listed.) 


Chan Heng Chee was a research fellow at the 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies of the 
University of Singapore when she carried out 
the research for this book, which is based, we 
are told in a brief forward, upon her doctoral 
dissertation. The reader is thus fairly warned of 
the origins of the work, and should press on 
with the realization firmly in mind that disser- 
tations seldom live up to their promise. This 
book, interesting and worthwhile though it is in 
some ways, is consistent with the general rule, 
It presents a detailed and competent mono- 
graphic account of the People’s Action Party of 
Singapore, as the subtitle indicates, at the grass 
roots. Taken as a whole, however, it is pos- 
sessed of such serious logical problems that it 
cannot rise above the level of the monograph to 
make the broader contribution that the author 
suggested would be forthcoming, and that the 
reader hoped for. 

The opening chapter sets out distinctions 
and definitions of one-party systems, and dom- 
inant party systems, and leads the reader to the 
purpose of this book, which is to describe and 
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explain how the PAP has been successful in 
consolidating and maintaining its position as 
the dominant party in Singapore’s political 
system. While this is to be a “‘micro-study” (p. 
12), one is given to believe that it is to lead to 
the “clarification of some aspects of our theo- 
retical knowledge of politics’ (p. xiii). Three 
variables are to be deployed in this pursuit: 
“the organisation variable, the performance 
variable, and the opposition variable.” 

Following a brief history of the PAP’s 
experience in power from 1959 to 1969, which 
serves as a backdrop to this study, one is 
introduced to five constituencies which are to 
be studied in detail. The subsequent chapters 
describe-the party at the constituency level (the 
organizational variable), the party’s manage- 
ment of local issues (the performance variable), 
and opposition movements in Singapore (the 
opposition variable). It is in these chapters that 
the best of the book is to be found. The 
` sketches of the five constituencies are parsi- 
monious and interesting to read, clearly the 
result of first-hand observation. The analytic 
chapters provide additional carefully organized 
detail about the politics of these constituencies, 
their party groups, organizations, concerns and 
desires. The chapter on opposition parties is 
especially good, providing considerable insight 
into the methods that the PAP has used to 
stalemate organized opposition. 

In the last chapter, the whole argument 
disappears into a cocked hat as the reader is 
confronted by the rather surprising conclusion 
(no evidence having been presented on the 
point) that PAP domination is not so much a 
function of the organizational, performance 
and opposition variables at all, but the “poli- 
tical and cultural legacy of the island state” (p. 
229), and especially of its Chinese community. 
*Paternalistic colonial rule by the British, with 
its centralized authoritarian decision-making 
and executive dominance” (p. 229), along with 
“Chinese political traditions, shaped pre- 
dominantly by Confucian political philosophy” 
(p. 230), provides an explanation for PAP 
dominance which, while it may be plausible in 
itself, has no apparent connection to the rest of 
the book. 


DONALD J. BAXTER 
College of William and Mary 


Comparative Human Rights. Edited by Richard 
P. Claude. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 410. 
$16.50.) 


Research on human rights has traditionally 
been the preserve of legal scholars and philoso- 
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phers. It is only in recent years that social 
scientists, especially political scientists, have 
become interested in the field. Most of their 
research has concentrated on public policy 
issues and on the efforts of international 
organizations to promote and protect human 
rights. This volume attempts to break new 
ground. It represents an effort to begin sys- 
tematic, comparative research on human rights, 
admittedly among a relatively small group of 
countries, mainly western democracies. 

The volume is an interdisciplinary effort, 
consisting of 15 previously unpublished essays 
written by political scientists and legal scholars, 
a psychologist and a sociologist. As might be 
expected in any enterprise of this sort, the 
essays are of uneven quality. The editor’s 
introductory comments, which precede the 
essays grouped into the three main parts of the 
book, help in only a small measure to tie the 
essays together. The volume reads more like a 
collection of individual essays than a carefully 
integrated whole. 

These are minor flaws, however. The book is 
very well organized; the essays are well placed 
within the three major parts. Moreover, the 
book succeeds in accomplishing its objective: it 
is explicitly exploratory in tone, and anyone 
interested in the field is bound to find in it a 
wealth of research ideas. 

Part 1 (Political Legal Development) consists 
of two essays which complement each other 
nicely but which take fundamentally different 
approaches to the problem of the development 
of respect for human rights within states. In the 
first essay Claude provides a well-written, pro- 
vocative “classical model” of human rights 
development. Drawing heavily on already exist- 
ing historical, legal, and sociopolitical research 
on the major western democracies, Claude’s 
model posits one “background condition,” a 
“secure and procedurally regularized legal sys- 
tem” (p. 7), and identifies four problems which 
arise more or less serially on the road to respect. 
for human rights: political freedom, legal 
guarantism, equality rights and participation, 
and positive rights policies. The problem here, 
of course, is that the model for the most part 


reflects human rights development in the major 


western’ democracies, and the question arises 
whether developments in nonwestern societies 
should be expected to conform to it. Claude 
demonstrates convincingly, however, how the 
model can be used to generate empirical as well 
as normative propositions regarding such mat- 
ters as demands for citizenship equality, party 
elites, positive rights policies, etc. for compara- 
tive research. 

The second essay, by James Strouse and 
Claude, takes a fundamentally different ap- 
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proach from that of the first essay. The 
emphasis is on cross-cultural analysis of human 
rights policies and social indicators worldwide. 
It is the only rigorously quantitative essay in 


the volume. Regrettably, though the authors - 


clearly had no choice owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining reliable data, the essay is couched in 
highly tentative terms. The preliminary findings 
are interesting nevertheless—suggesting, for ex- 
ample, that rapid economic development tends 
to have an inhibiting effect on human rights 
development, and that several communications 
variables tend to have a positive impact upon 
rights relative to the electoral process. More 
research of this sort is needed. 

Part 2 (Policy Problems in Comparative 
Perspective) constitutes the bulk of the volume. 
It consists of nine essays in which breadth of 
coverage was encouraged, not only as regards 
the countries selected (e.g., the United States, 
Mexico, Japan, India, Canada, several Western 
European countries, and several Scandinavian 
countries), but also as regards specific human 
rights policy issues (e.g., freedom of expression, 
the right to privacy, minority rights, racial 
discrimination, the status of women, and the 
tights of children). In each essay the author(s) 
attempt to place the human rights policies 
studied in their sociopolitical and economic 
setting. While each essay contributes in some 
way to the strength of the volume, readers 
might find most interesting and informative 
those by Manfred Wenner on the politics of 
equality among minority groups in several 
European countries; Lawrence Beer’s study of 
freedom of expression in Japan with compara- 
tive reference to the United States; Anna 
Schreiber’s study of the status of women in the 
United States and Scandinavian countries; and 
Linda Breeden’s study of the rights of children, 
also in the U.S. and Scandinavia. 

In Part 3 (New Directions in Behavioral 
Research), a marked shift in focus occurs. The 
emphasis is not on legal analysis of public 
policy as in Part 2, but on the behavioral 
dimension. Judith Gallatin’s essay, for example, 
which is well worth reading, is concerned with 
exploring how adolescents in Great Britain, 
West Germany, and the United States evaluate 
and learn about human rights as opposed what 
their rights are in legal and technical terms. 
William Deval] provides a very useful review of 
survey research findings on factors which con- 
tribute to support for human rights, and out- 
lines the problems of theory building in the 
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specialized courses and seminars on the gradu- 
ate level. . 


LAWRENCE J. LEBLANC 


Marquette University 


Comparing Political Behavior. By Moshe M. 
Czudnowski. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
` 1976. Pp. 224. $11.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


Accurate, general descriptions of this book 
are difficult to provide. There is a preface by 
Heinz Eulau and a foreword by Sidney Verba, 
both of whom attempt categorization. Verba 
states: “Rather, [Czudnowski] offers a sketch 
of a strategy comparative research” (p. 4). The 
variety of topics and arguments—objections to a 
science of politics, macro-quantitative studies 
of whole countries, voting behavior, public 
choice, and rationality—is so great that this 
book might best be considered essays on 
comparative politics. 

- Comparative research across levels, con- 
ceived as the analysis of socio-ecological space, 
is distinguished from that which stays at the 
level of country comparisons. The logic of 
cross-level analysis, which is outlined, is largely 
that of aggregates. The discussion of socio- 
ecological space is extended by the concepts of 
perceptual and behavioral space. 

There is a chapter on voting and how voting 
studies can be informed by the perspectives of 
“system.” Such an interpretation is one with 
which European social scientists have long 
sympathized. It is an example of linking micro- 
behavior to macro-consequences. Again this is a 
sketch of how this might be done and why, 
rather than a strong argument with a persuasive 
working-through of the example. 

The last three chapters add up to Czud- 
nowski’s basic objective: a strategy for solving 
the problem of equivalence in comparative 
research. The underlying assumption is that a 
science of politics requires criteria for equiva- 
lence. Such criteria of equivalence will or ought 
to be derived from a general paradigm or a 
meta-theory of politics which, “ought to be 
sufficiently abstract to commulatively incor- 
porate the findings of cross-systemic and cross- 
leve] comparisons, and yet sufficiently opera- 
tional to allow for unambiguous rules for the 
interpretation of empirical observations” (p. 
105). 

The difficulty with a search for such a 

theory is of course the trade-offs be- 
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generality and specificity is a major issue in 
comparative political research. 

Exchange theory and the concept of public 
goods are suggested as foci for obtaining func- 
tional equivalence at the collective level. Czud- 
nowski makes a theoretical distinction between 
those public goods that are exchangeable and 
those, such as legitimacy, that are not. 

The major argument on equivalence comes 
in the last chapter on “Criteria of Substantive 
Equivalence”: these criteria ought to be 
psychologically based. Czudnowski explores al- 
ternatives such as Lasswell’s power motivation, 
then concludes: “but it is Maslow’s parsimoni- 
ous and hierarchical list of needs which lends 
itself best to a substantive interpretation of 
politics” (p. 145), One may of course question 
how firm an anchor such a specific psycho- 
logical view of the nature of the individual is. 

The logic of Czudnowski’s general strategy is 
familiar: in order to cope with the diversity 
confronted in comparative political research, 
we must identify some constants. These con- 
stants, a meta-theory, can provide a base line 
for understanding complexity. 

What has been learned from empirical re- 
search in comparative politics during the past 
three decades can perhaps be summarized by 
two very general statements. First, micro-level 
findings, particularly at the individual level 
dealing with relationships among such variables 
as education and urbanization, tend to be 
relatively similar cross-nationally. Second, the 
ways in which these configurations of micro- 
level phenomena aggregate or compose into 
macro-level phenomena are considerably dis- 
parate. India, the United States, and Germany, 
as political units, are very different from one 
another, whereas their modes and styles of 
individual political participation—elections, par- 
ties, and voting—may be relatively similar. 

An earlier paradigm or language for 
establishing substantive criteria of equivalence, 
in order to organize the observed variety at the 
political system level into comparable dimen- 
sions, were concepts inspired by functionalism 
and cast into the traditional categories of 
political science: rule making, rule adjudication, 
etc. Such concepts did not solve the problems 
of complexity by providing for both generality 
for comparisons and accuracy for explanation. 

To shift from the constants of functions at 
the system level to constants of psychology at 
the individual level is suggested as a way out of 
the mess of the observed increasing variety at 
the macro-level. To achieve consensus on a 
psychological paradigm is a weak hope; con- 
sensus on a particular psychological model is 
hopeless. 

The alternative to finding or establishing a 
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paradigm for anchoring the complexity in 
comparative political research is to deal with 
complexity by complex modes of analysis. 
Social scientists are perhaps not yet prepared to 
do this. However, complex models to reflect 
complex patterns may be in the long run a 
more viable alternative than searching for sub- 
stantive criteria of equivalence to deal with 
reality by simplication through constants that 
may be simple only in the sense that their 
number is small. 


HENRY TEUNE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Electoral Participation in a South Indian Con- 
text. By David J. Elkins. (Durham: Carolina 
Academic Press, 1975. Pp. 251. $10.00.) 


In the literature on political participation, 
most studies have focused on individual-level 
variables (education, age, sex, sense of efficacy, 
etc.). Investigation of ecological or community- 
level variables (election rules, social structure, 
community development level, etc.) has been 
less common. Of course, both the individual 
and ecological variables as determinants of 
political behavior must be systematically stu- 
died before we can gain an adequate under- 
standing of political participation. All behavior 
cannot be explained merely in terms of char- 
acteristics “internal” to the individual, for 
individuals with virtually identical personal 
characteristics living in different regions may 
perticipate at different levels. 

David Elkins’ study is a useful departure 
from the dominant individualistic approach to 
political behavior. His focus is on aggregate 
community-level variables like the degree of 
linguistic and social diversity, the pattern of 
status hierarchy, and the degree of party 
competition in the South Indian context. Much 
of the information on these variables is drawn 
from the 1961 Indian census, and some from 
historical, ethnographic and linguistic data. The 
data on party competition, voting turnout, and 
on the average number of candidates per 
constituency are taken from the Reports of 
Indian Election Commission in four South 
Indian states for the period 1952—1967. The 
unit of analysis is the district (much like the 
county in the United States). This procedure is 
necessary in the Indian subcontinent because 
census data are available only at the level of the 
district, and not for electoral constituencies. 

What are some of the strengths of the book? 
First, Elkins takes an innovative approach in 
using census, historical, and anthropological 
materials in understanding electoral participa- 
tion in India. Using these materials he is able to 
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study the impact on participation of such novel 
variables as caste fragmentation, caste dom- 
inance, social diversity regional communica- 
tions, regional literacy, regional development, 
and rural vs. urban character of the district. His 
major findings can be summarized thus: regions 
showing higher voting turnout are characterized 
by lower social diversity, lower caste fragmenta- 
tion, heightened party competition, more wide- 
spread regional communications (number of 
newspapers, extent of surfaced roads, etc.), 
higher literacy, and higher agricultural develop- 
ment, 

Elkins’ focus on ecological variables helps us 
interpret a very high voting rate for an under- 
developed country. There are low levels in India 
of those personal factors which have been 
found in the West to correlate significantly with 
voter participation—factors such as education, 
knowledge, information, sense of efficacy (cf., 
L. W. Milbrath and M. L. Goel, Political 
Participation, Rand McNally, 1977). Yet voting 
turnout is impressively high. On the average, 60 
percent of the nationwide electorate partici- 
pates in state elections (Kerala: 85 percent, in 
1960; Tamil Nadu: 73 percent in 1967). What 
explains this activism? Part of the answer to 
this question lies in the liberality of legal 
requirements for voting in India. Few people 
are barred from exercising their franchise be- 
cause of their sex, race, religion, caste or 
language, or residence. A major factor in the 
equation is also the ease of registration. Unlike 
voluntary registration in the U.S., which often 
requires a trip to the county courthouse, the 
Election Commission in India conducts a door- 
to-door compilation of eligible voters. Elkins’ 
contribution lies in highlighting the role that 
social organizations and group leadership play 
in increasing turnouts. Illiterate and ill-in- 
formed citizens become mobilized as a result of 
pressures put on them by work team leaders, 
dominant caste groups, and village elites. Thus, 
election-day turnout is less a result of internal 
motivation and more a result of external 
mobilization. 

The book is methodologically self-conscious. 


‘Research based on ecological factors can often 


be open to the criticism of “‘ecclogical fallacy,” 
i.e., of making inferences at the individual level 
from data measured at the aggregate level. The 
author has avoided this pitfall. The future 
researcher interested in problems of aggregate 
data analysis in the subcontinent and in match- 
ing census data with district data may find the 
book instructive. 

The book has one major limitation because 
of the data used. It is limited to the discussion 
of a single type of participation—electoral 
participation. Recent research demonstrates 
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that there are several different “modes” or 
“styles” of political participation (voting, cam- 
paigning, contacting officials, protesting, com- 
municating, community work). These modes 
are alternative participatory strategies that citi- 
zens pursue in their relations with the govern- 
ment. All these modes are related to one 
another and to the general dimension of poli- 
tical involvement. Voting, however, is least 
closely related with the general dimension of 
political involvement (see Milbrath & Goel), 
Therefore, one should be cautions about in- 
ferences about political participation based on 
voting data alone. While it may be true that 
rural dwellers turn out in larger numbers than 
urban dwellers, it may still be true that urban 
dwellers exceed rural dwellers on more demand- 
ing forms of participation (discussing politics, 
party work, community involvement, attending 
rallies, participating in protests). 

Unhappily also, the book is so formally 
organized and written that it makes reading 
tough and laborious. Beginning students, with- 
out methodological training or familiarity with 
the new jargon will find it slow reading. It 
seems that in political science only a few can 
execute a methodologically sound and yet a 
readable text. 


M. LAL GOEL 
University of West Florida 


L’Algerie, cultures et révolution. By Bruno 
Etienne, (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1977. Pp. 
333. Price not listed.) 


This extremely well-informed analysis of 
Algerian strategies of national integration raises 
more questions than it can answer about the 
ruling elite and its relationships with various 
social sectors. While equally critical of Marxist 
analyses of this elite and of official Algerian 
denials of class struggle, the author insists on 
labeling the elite a “ruling class” but then adds 
that it is a “class” only by virtue of occupying 
key decision-making positions in the state 
apparatus (p. 61) and that the “middle classes” 
from it was largely recruited ‘“‘did not in the 
least constitute a homogeneous class” before 
independence (p. 50). Yet the “ruling class” has 
already become (p. 299) or is in the process of 
becoming (p. 225) a “dominant class” by virtue 
of its ability to impose its own system of values 
upon the society. Just as it acquired control 
over most means of industrial production, it has 
virtually monopolized the means of cultural 
expression. It exercises ‘symbolic violence,” 
appealing to science but also affirming “ethno- 
centric”? values for the masses whom capital- 
intensive industrial investments cannot benefit 
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in the immediate future. Agrarian “revolution” 
by the same token is interpreted as a device to 
keep rural masses from infesting the cities. But 
do regime policies reflect the coherent strategy 
of a dominant class? 

No convincing evidence for the existence of 
such a class is presented. To be sure, economic 
inequality exists in “socialist” Algeria. But 
however much conspicuous consumption in 
Algiers shocks the author (p. 83), it reveals, as 
he finally concludes, only that some people, 
not necessarily decision makers, are making 
money (p. 313). It is also true that the state is 
the principal employér and accumulator of 
capital, but Etienne does not infer that those 
who control the state constitute a bourgeoisie. 
By virtue of cooperating, necessarily, with some 
multinational companies, they might be 
deemed the “accomplices” of international 
capitalism (p. 244), but the author rightly 
objects that Algerian industrialization based on 
the rational exploitation of its petroleum and 
gas resources is intended to break the chains of 
dependence. ` 

Etienne still speculates that a bourgeoisie 
based on a growing private sector might grad- 
ually translate its economic position into poli- 
tical power, leading as in Egypt and Tunisia toa 
“denationalization” of some of the more lucra- 
tive parts of the public sector (p. 301). But 
such a class could not be the ruling one he 
describes as bent on “preventing any other 
stratum from becoming a new dominant class” 
(p. 304). He also suggests that new forms of 
“clientelism” may indicate the formation of a 
class within the bureaucracy (p. 91), but he 
does not develop this potentially interesting 
line of argument. He postulates “a relationship 
between the social stratification developing in 
Algiers, the practices and ideology of the 
consumer strata and the internal and external 
option of the regime” (p. 117), but the 
evidence seems to point instead to the regime’s 
relative autonomy. 


Despite problems of theoretical coherence. 


and balance, this book is an exceptionally open 
and honest account of Algerian political strate- 
gies and deserves the attention of students of 
comparative politics and revolution in the third 
world. Whether in the name of science or 
“ethnocentric” values, the book has apparently 
been banned in Algeria. 


CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
University of Michigan 
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Rogues, Rebels, and Reformers: A Political 
History of Urban Crime and Conflict. By 
Ted Robert Gurr. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1976. Pp. xii + 192. $10.00, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 


This short volume develops the conceptual 
foundations and summarizes the principal cons 
clusions of a large research project headed by 
Ted Gurr on the history since 1800 of crime 
and civil conflict in four cities—London, Stocke 
holm, Sydney and Calcutta. The overview 
volume, a more extensive, multi-authored work 
which includes detailed case studies of the four 
urban centers appeared in early 1977, ap- 
parently was prepared for a general audience of 
nonspecialists, (Ed. note: This volume, The 
Politics of Crime and Conflict, is reviewed 
below.) 


The study had two broad objectives. De« 
scriptively and empirically, Gurr and his col- 
leagues hoped to learn whether the incidence of 
individual crime (murder, assault, theft, etc.) 
and collective strife (rebellions, riots, strikes, 
etc.) are systematically connected, and, 
whether as is commonly believed, crime and 
civil strife declined in magnitude throughout 
the nineteenth and first part of the twentieth 
centuries, then increased appreciably from the 
mid-twentieth century. At the explanatory and 
theoretical level, the study attempts to identify 
and assess roughly the relative importance of 
socioeconomic, political and institutional fac- 
tors in the creation and maintenance of public 
order, 

The empirical data assembled during the 
course of the project include official statistics 
on the incidence of individual crime, more 
limited data on riotous behavior and assaults on 
police, and narrative information on major 
episodes of civil strife. (Statistics on strike 
activity were also collected, but these data are 
not exploited in this summary volume.) The 
quanitative analyses of public disorder are 
therefore confined largely to trends in the 
incidence of common crime. Even here the 
results may be viewed with skepticism, since 
crime statistics vary considerably in scope and 
quality. I am inclined, however, to accept 
Gurr’s judgment that the limitations of the 
quantitative data are not serious enough to 
impair the major conclusions of the study, 
especially since no attempt is made to compare 
crime rate levels across the four cities. 

The results of the trend analyses confirm the 
common belief: crimes against persons and 
property fell sharply during most of the nine- 
teenth and first half of the twentieth centuries, 
but then increased significantly after the 1940s 
or 1950s, In this respect, as in others, Calcutta 
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is an exception to the pattern observed in the 
three “western” urban centers—the crime rate 
in that city exhibits no discernible long-run 
trends. Gurr argues, persuasively in my view, 
that the dramatic reversal of the 150-year trend 
in the crime rates of London, Stockholm and 
Sydney is not a statistical artifact, but a 
reflection of real changes in the incidence of 
criminal behavior. Unfortunately, Gurr is not 
able to supply us with an explanation; the 
secular increase in urban crime since the second 
World War remains a puzzle. 

Gurr’s discussion of the historical record of 
collective strife in the urban centers is neces- 
sarily more impressionistic than the analyses of 
crime rate trends. He finds little evidence in 
favor of the model proposed by Charles Tilly in 
which civil conflict evolves sequentially through 
“stages” characterized by different motives and 
modes of social organization. By Gurt’s ac- 
count, most strife, in the western cities at least, 
has been what Tilly would call “modern” for 
more than 150 years, i.e., has been initiated by 
associational, class-based groups seeking greater 
political rights and economic benefits. Al- 
though in the short run such collective actions 
generally encountered stubborn and sometimes 
violent resistance from elites, in the long run 
accommodation and reform prevailed as “the 
locus of political power has moved down the 
class ladder...” (p. 79). However, Gurr is 
cautious about projecting a future of civil peace 
for urban, western societies—new sources of 
conflict inevitably arise and there is little 
guarantee that established systems of conflict 
management will peacefully accommodate 
them. 

Does it make sense to treat forms of 
common crime and events of collective conflict 
as relatively homogeneous phenomena that can 
be usefully classified and analyzed under the 
single concept “public disorder’? In other 
words, do, say, homicides and riots have 
enough in common to merit a unified investiga- 
tion? In my view, the answer is no, but Gurr 
takes pains to establish a reasonably close 
correspondence between the “two faces of 
disorder” and no doubt many readers will find 
the argument convincing. Gurr argues that 
public officials often perceive and react to both 
types of disorder in similar ways, and he 
appeals to a number of theoretical traditions 
suggesting that individual crime and civil con- 
flict have common root causes. Empirically, his 
case rests primarily on quantitative analyses of 
the short-run association between “crime 
waves” and major episodes of civil strife. He 
concludes that “‘sharp increases in indicators of 
crimes of violence and theft usually coincide 
with episodes of strife,’ which is seen as a 
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“pervasive and important social phenomenon” 
(p. 90). Space does not permit me to review 
these analyses in any detail, but I think Gurt’s 
conclusions are much too strong in light of the 
available evidence. Indeed if ordinary labor 
strikes and the anti-U.S./Vietnam demonstra- 
tions in Stockholm (which were viewed sympa- 
thetically by the Swedish Social Democratic 
Government and on at least one occasion 
included the participation of Olof Palme, then 
Minister of Education, subsequently Prime 
Minister, who marched along with representa- 
tives of North Vietnam) are excluded from the 
civil strife tally, I do not see any sign at all in 
Gurr’s data tables of a linkage between short- 
term changes in the incidence of common crime 
and collective conflict, 

Notwithstanding my reservations about 
some of the conceptual and quantitative materi- 
al in this book, the core chapters treating “‘elite 
interests and public order,” “police and polic- 
ing” and “trials, punishment and alternatives” 
are masterful illustrations of comparative, his- 
torical analysis. Let me give just a few examples 
from the chapter on police. Gurr makes insight- 
ful criticisms of modernization theory—the 
modernization of police organizations has been 
more a matter of coordination, integration, and 
professionalization than a shift from functional- 
ly diffuse to functionally specific organizations, 
as academic theories of institutional moderniza- 
tion or development would have us believe. 
Gurr uses class analysis to advantage—the nine-. 
teenth-century expansion of police forces re- 
flected the convergence of the middle-class 
interest in protection of person and property 
and the elite interest in security from collective 
challenges from the lower classes, which was 
sufficient to overcome the fear of the middle 
class that police might be used against them and 
the aversion of both classes to the growth of 
public expenditure. And he draws some rather 
striking policy implications from his empirical 
results—increased police manpower did not 
appreciably retard the postwar secular rise in 
crime. 

In the final chapter of the volume Gurr 
outlines a theoretical model of public disorder 
by sketching the patterns of association among . 
various behavioral, environmental and institu- 
tional factors. This section reflects the ambigu- 
ous picture emerging from the comparative, 
historical parts of the study and as a result is 
perhaps the weakest chapter of the book. Gurr 
is, of course, aware of the limitations; he offers 
the crude, theoretical model only as a rough 
guide to future work. There is no doubt that 
subsequent investigations will profit substan- 
tially from this volume. I learned much from 
reading Rogues, Rebels, and Reformers and I 
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encourage others to share my experience. 
DOUGLAS A. HIBBS, JR. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Politics of Crime and Conflict: A Compara- 
tive History of Four Cities. By Ted Robert 
Gurr, Peter N. Grabosky, and Richard C. 
Hula. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1977. Pp. 
xii + 793. $35.00.) 


In 1800, London police reformer Patrick 
Colquhoun wrote of his hope “that his humble 
endeavours, for the good of his Country, will 
ultimately produce arrangements in the new 
Science of Police, calculated to secure and 
protect the peaceful subject against injury, and 
to ameliorate the state and condition of Civil 
Society, particularly in this great Metropo- 
lis... .” Like his Parisian counterpart Nicolas 
de la Mare a century earlier, Colquhoun advo- 
cated the strengthening, extension and centrali- 
zation of police jurisdiction over a wide range 
of municipal activities. Unlike de la Mare, 
however, Colquhoun was an innovative general 
theorist who built up an important set of 
arguments concerning the ways in which the 
social structure of the metropolis encouraged 
crime. In those arguments, Colquhoun antici- 
pated three of the four standard brands of 
criminological theory still in use today; social- 
control theories, moral-decay theories, and óp- 
portunity theories. The only variety the self- 
confident Scot missed was labeling theory, 
which proposes that “crime” and “criminal”? 
are labels which powerful people attach to 
deeds and persons they dislike. 

Ted Gurr and his collaborators are successors 
of Colquhoun the theorist, if not of Colquhoun 
the police reformer. Their scale is larger. They 
deal with four cities: not just London, but also 
Stockholm, Sydney and Calcutta. Concerning 
themselves with collective protest and conflict 
as well as individual crime, they want to draw 
their conclusions concerning the general deter- 
minants of public order and disorder from close 
analysis of nearly two centuries’ experience in 
four great cities. Their explanations incorporate 
not only the contemporary versions of social- 
control, moral-decay and opportunity theories, 
but also some labeling ideas. For Gurr, Gra- 
bosky and Hula, the changing structures of 
cities generate crime and conflict, all right; but 
“elite goals and interests” significantly affect 
the legal definitions of crime and unacceptable 
conflict. Elite goals and interests thereby shape 
the prevention, surveillance and retribution 
directed at public disorder. . 

The great buik of this 800-page book, 
however, consists of straight forward descrip- 
tion. Gurr and his many collaborators have 
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prepared lengthy summaries of the published 
literature concerning policing, reported crimes, 
and civil strife in London, Stockholm, Sydney 
and Calcutta since about 1800. The informa- 
tion on civil strife which they survey is much 
more fragmentary than the information on 
policing and crime. Nevertheless, the various 
research squads which worked on each of the 
cities were generally able to assemble enough 
information for the statement of tentative 
answers to the following questions: Is it true, as 
has often been alleged, that western cities 
became more orderly in the nineteenth century, 
and that the trend has reversed during the last 
few decades? If so, why? How important a part 
did police forces and other institutions of social 
control play in whatever changes occurred? 
What about the role of elites in defining 
“disorder” and producing new efforts to con- 
trol it? What was the place of civil strife, as 
distinguished from individual criminality, in all 
these changes? 

These are important questions. The answers 
offered. are mixed and provisional. On the 
whole, reported criminality—especially proper- 
ty crime—did tend to decline in the western 
cities during a substantial part of the nineteenth 
century, and has moved up again in recent 
years. (At several points, Gurr and collaborators 
begin to develop an argument which stresses the 
role of material necessity in the nineteenth 
century, as opposed to the increasing im- 
portance of opportunity to steal in the twenti- 
eth century; since the two observations are not 
really contradictory, it is a pity they did not try 
to bring them together into a unified model.) 
The evidence is more mixed for crimes against 
persons. As for collective violence, Gurr et al. 
find fluctuations, but no long-term trends in 
individual cities, and no common patterns 
among all the cities. Policing and punishment 
affected the reporting of different sorts of 
crime, but how much they affected the actual 
frequency of crime remains quite unclear. Elites 
did have considerable influence over the prevail- 
ing definitions of “disorder” and over the use 
of force to check crime and protest; the 
creation of centralized, professional police 
forces, for example, depended to an important 
degree on the local elite’s perception of a threat 
of protest or rebellion. 


The generalizations about trends do not 
apply to Calcutta; Richard Hula is so skeptical 
about the relationship between the crime rates 
and “true” criminality in Calcutta that he uses 
the rates as an index of elite-attitudes toward 
disorder. Hula provides an interpretation of the 
fluctuations in reported crime as a function of 
the elite’s concern about one form of threat or 
another to its position. When police moved into 
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street-clearing operations against popular pro- 
tests, for example, arrests fcr public order 
offenses shot up but reported rates of individu- 
al assault went down. The concerns of the elite 
and police, in turn, grew from the city’s 
political history—most importantly, from the 
growing resistance to the British colonial gov- 
ernment. 

The joining of political history to the analy- 
sis of crime and civil strife is the most attractive 
feature of this book. The book also has some 
unattractive features: the vagueness of its theo- 
retical formulations, the dullness of its prose, 
the frequent burying of the argument in the 
sands of detail, the general lack of discipline in 
the inquiry. The final model which emerges 
from all this observation and reflection is 
embarrassing in its poverty. It consists of a 
conventional list of factors directly or in- 
directly affecting the form and frequency of 
public disorder. Direct influences: police and 
judicial systems and policies, extent of social 
disorder, legal definitions. Indirect influences: 
elite goals and interests, imperatives of the 
economic system, social scale and cultural 
heterogeneity. The list appears in the form (but 
not the substance) of a path diagram stating the 
direction and immediacy of the relationship 
between each pair of factors. A flabby, unin- 
teresting outcome-—the more so because it does 
not lead to any very promising agenda for 
theory or research. 

Such an outcome is embarrassing because it 
tells us how little we have improved on Patrick 
Colquhoun. The energetic Scot did not have the 
benefit of extensive crime reporting, a massive 
comparative analysis or multivariate statistical 
analysis. But he did have a-reletively coherent 
and verifiable theory of public order which was 
rooted in the everyday practice of policing. At 
the end of all this compiling and reflecting, 
Gurr and his collaborators do not. 


CHARLES TILLY 
University of Michigan 


The Political Economy of Contemporary Afri- 

. ca. Edited by Peter C. W. Gutkind. and 
Immanuel Wallerstein. (Beverly Hills and 
London: Sage, 1976. Pp. 318. $17.50, cloth; 
$7.50, paper.) 


Some time ago A. G. Frank and other Latin 
American economists articulated a view of 
underdevelopment which has come to be 
known as the “dependency” thesis. According 
to this perspective there is a reciprocal, di- 
alectical, relationship between the First and 
Third Worlds: the relative development of the 
First has produced the underdevelopment of 
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the Third, and the underdevelopment of the 
Third was a condition for the development of 
the. First. Thus it is a mistake, the ‘“de- 
pendentistas’”” would argue, to search in the 
“isolation” or “tradition” of the Third World 
for impediments to “growth.” The Third World 
has long ago become “integrated” into the 
world economy and has become “modernized” 
in the sense that it is the poor, unstable, and 
exploited periphery of capitalism. All 12 essays 
in this volume, including the introduction by 
the editors, assume the dependency approach 
or as Peter Gutkind states: “Why is Africa so 
poor? ... the answer is very brief: we have 
made it poor” (p. 27). 

The great strength of neo-Marxist analysis as 
it applies to Africa is ably represented by the 
international panel of scholars, four of whom 
are Africans, who make up the contributors to 
this volume. They all share a perspective which 
resists the differentiation of political reality 
into “politics” and “economics” or into “com- 
parative politics” and “international relations.” 
They understand that such divisions may be 
analytically useful in the short run, but that 
ultimately, the social and political world should 
be understood as a whole. Some of the weak- 
nesses of this perspective are also evidenced in 
this volume. Briefly, the two main weaknesses 
consist of an inability convincingly to produce 
the linkages or rules of transformation between 
international factors and domestic events, on 
the one hand, and to fit a sometimes recalci- 
trant reality into a preconceived class analysis, 
on the other hand. : 

Turning to the problem of linkages between 
“the world system” and Africa, Wallerstein, 
who is a distinguished Professor of Sociology at 
the State University of New York, Binghamp- 
ton, sees the slave trade as the “‘cutting edge of 
the peripheralization of Africa” (p. 34), and 
sees colonialism as the European response not 
only to the needs of capitalism for markets and 
commodities, but also to the fear that an 
African bourgeoisie might arise and come “to 
utilize the local state structures to erect mer- 
cantilist barriers” (p. 37). The late flowering of 
nationalism he relates to the slow evolution of a 
middle class whose rate of development was 
retarded by the lag of world industrial produc- 
tion behind African raw material production. 
The strength of his analysis is that it links the 
slave trade to colonialism, colonialism to na- 
tionalism and all three phases to the world 
economy. 

Though Wallerstein’s landscape is painted in 
bold, broad strokes and it may be to cavil, but 
what are we to make of it when he argues that 
by the mid-60s the fact that world raw 
material production lagged behind industrial 
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production accounted, “in large part,” for the 
decolonization of Portuguese Africa (p. 48)? 
Had the MPLA nothing to do with it? How is 
one to make the connection between “pro- 
duction in the world system” on the one hand 
and political events, such as “decolonization” 
in Africa on the other hand? Perhaps Waller- 
stein has rules of transformation elsewhere, but 
he does not demonstrate them in this essay. 

Similar problems can be found in some of 
the other chapters, especially that of T. Szan- 
tes, who has written a broad-gauged paper on 
socioeconomic effects of foreign capital invest- 
ments. 

If the writers who try to account for 
endogenous African developments by way of 
exogenous factors need to create convincing 
linkages between the two, the writers who deal 
with internal African developments by means 
of class analysis risk forcing a recalcitrant 
reality into the procrustean bed of Marxist 
historicism. In particular, Robin Cohen who is a 
Senior Lecturer at Birmingham University, 
works mightily to stuff the African worker into 
the uniform of class-conscious proletarian. Eth- 
nicity and patron client relations may indeed be 
obstacles to class formation and class conscious- 
ness, but without understanding their existen- 
tial reality for the African worker, one fails to 
understand him. It is quite wrong too, I think, 
to suggest that increasing industrialization and 
urbanization in Africa is going to lead to 
“‘peasantization” and “‘proletarianization,” in 
the sense that ethnic and other communal ties 
will become less important. Indeed, as the in- 
security of capitalist or socialist or state- 
capitalist development increases one would 
expect that such ties would multiply and 
become stronger. In brief, the concepts of 
“elass” and “‘class consciousness” applied to the 
African setting can be useful so long as they are 
not reified; when they are, they become mysti- 
fications like any other. 

Two of the more provocative essays are by 
Gavin Williams and Claude Ake. Williams asks 
us not to treat the African peasantry as a 
doomed class. When he has not been coerced by 
absentee landlords and incompetent bureau- 

` crats, the African peasant has admirably pro- 
duced the surplus so necessary to the industri- 
alizing sector. Williams’ thesis, of course, con- 
tradicts the observations of Marx, Lenin, and 
most recently Barrington Moore, Jr. As for 
Claude Ake, he has written a brilliant paper, 
reminiscent of Fanon, linking shifts in African 
ideology to phases of African economic and 
political development. These two essays alone 
are worth the price of admission. The volume 
ends with a bibliographic essay by Chris Allen. 
Except for leaving out the work of Elliot J. 
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Berg, one of the most talented and trenchant 
critics of the socialist position on Africa, the 
essay brings to light new work in political 
economy and is well done. 


ROBERT MELSON 
Purdue University 


Soziale Bedingungen für Rechtsextremismus in 
der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und in den 
Vereiningten Staaten. By Thomas A. Herz. 
(Meisenheim am Glan, W. Germany: Verlag 
Anton Hain, 1975. Pp. iv + 283. Price not 
listed.) 


Modern industrial society equals “rapid so- 
cial change”: incantation of conventional wis- 
dom or explanatory paradigm for the roots of 
right-wing extremism in modern industrial so- 
cisties? Is the traditional middle class in con- 
temporary societies psychologically disoriented, 
socially uprooted, politically alienated, ideo- 
logically paranoid, etc., etc., and ready to 
follow pied pipers who promise to make things 
tight again (George Wallace, Enoch Powell, 
Pierre Poujade, the Soku Gakkai, the NPD—the 
specter of Nazism looming the background)? 
Conventional wisdom does have its pitfalls, 
however, and comparative analysis brings them 
into sharper focus. At the very least, the alleged 
intervening mechanisms between “rapid social 
change” and support for right-wing extremism 
must be made operationally explicit if conven- 
tional wisdom is to be transformed into social 
research or, for that matter, theory. 

Herz attempts to do just that. He presents a 
verbal model of right-wing radicalism proposed 
by Scheuch and Klingemann, in the spirit of 
earlier writings (Parsons, Lipset, Geiger) and he 
develops his analysis with data from the 1968 
Survey Research Center election study in the 
U.S. and a specially commissioned 1969 DIVO 
survey in Germany. His linkages between theo- 
ty and data vary in conceptual sophistication, 
and the data, appropriately, reward some of his 
assumptions and punish others. The more seri- 
ous problems arise in merging individual and 
social concepts and in linking latent and mani- 
fest conditions. Herz does recognize them; but 
he fails to resolve them. His “‘social psycholo- 
gy” and “political sociology” models remain 
unconnected, and only in the former does the 
shadow of “rapid social change” remain dis- 
cemible in the background. But then, it also 
does a lot worse in accounting for right-wing 
support than his “politica?” model, which is 
both more interesting and more problematic 
theoretically. It suggests, in effect, that support 
for right-wing issues, candidates, or parties is 
blocked as lang as individuals or groups believe 
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that their social and economic interests (and 
the norms surrounding them) are being pro- 
tected by established political parties and insti- 
tutions. Failing that, right-wing extremism be- 
comes a rational pursuit of material interests, 
an instrumental response to current issues (an 
interesting analysis of the phenomenon, un- 
encumbered by the. perspective of the surgeon 
about to operate on a carcinoma). 

Herz’s specification unfortunately blurs the 
distinction between (1) latent affinity for 
right-wing issues or ideology, and (2) actual 
support for right-wing candidates or parties. 
While he set out to analyze the sources of (1) 
and the conditions of its conversion into (2), he 
stopped short of stating the problem in these 
terms. He introduces measures of right-wing 
ideology, social integration, and crisis percep- 
tions as interaction variables. Yet his data show 
that ideological affinity and political support 
follow quite different imperatives. In Germany, 
for example, right-wing potential is con- 
siderably higher among the less educated seg- 
ments of the public, while its rate of conversion 
into support for the NPD is much higher among 
the more educated; in the U.S., it is exactly the 
other way around. Surely it is difficult to resist 
the temptation of seeking to uncover facilitat- 
ing or inhibiting mechanisms beneath these 
highly suggestive patterns. Such a model might 
even have offered a unified framework for the 
analysis of similarities and differences in the 
mobilization of right-wing support during the 
1960s. 

Nevertheless, as a comparative empirical 
study, the monograph offers a series of 
thoughtful and stimulating insights into popular 
support for Wallace and the NPD, in addition to 
the path analysis of alternative structural mod- 
els and the inevitable factor analysis of every- 
thing (no egregious statistical errors are in 
evidence, though a number of minor flaws 
might irritate the technical reader). In sum, 
Herz’s thesis does not provide a model of 
support for right-wing extremism in con- 
temporary western societies. But it does man- 
age to clear away some of the conventional 
underbrush. 


LuTz ERBRING 
University of Michigan 


The Model Ombudsman: Institutionalizing New 
Zealand’s Democratic Experiment. By Larry 
B. Hill. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. Pp. xviii + 411. $18.50.) 
This Scandinavian invention, the citizens’ 

grievance man, offers the average person a link 

to the bureaucracy to insure that fair treatment 
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is received from administrative authorities. This 
book is a study of the transfer and institutional- 
ization of the ombudsman into the New Zea- 
land political system. In retrospect, politically 
stable New Zealand, with its tradition of social 
innovation, provided a fertile field for such 
transfer. The ombudsman was congruent with 
existing political values, which included respon- 
siveness to citizen concerns—handled by mem- 


. bers of Parliament who were in close touch 


with constituents, ministers who were ac- 
cessible, government departments, par- 
liamentary petitions and administrative tri- 
bunals. 

The ombudsman concept, incorporated in 
the National Party election platform in 1960, 
was transferred to New Zealand two years later. 
Opposition at the time was expressed by the 
Public Service Association, and the opposition 
Labor Party sniped at the proposal, but did not 
actively oppose its adoption. 

The author has used what he characterizes as 
a political-anthropological method by im- 
mersing himself in the culture in order to 
record observations, The researcher is neither 
the outsider nor the insider—he retains his 
objectivity but brings an understanding of the 
environment to his research. His 19-month 
field-based study, in which he wrestled with the 
twin problems of ombudsman performance and 
institutionalization, began in January 1967 and 
incorporated interviews, statistical analysis and 
case studies—including an intensive analysis of 
450 sample cases from the period of 
1962-1969. 

A great deal of good research, much of it 
normative, had already been undertaken—major 
studies were published by Walter Gellhorn and 
Stanley Anderson. Hill’s contribution is his 
empirically based research and his focus upon 
the process of institutionalization, which he 
defines as ‘fa process that occurs over time in 
which the organization creates authority rela- 
tionships vis-à-vis the environmental actors” (p. 
24). 

This book includes chapters dealing with 
institutional relationships that have developed 
between the ombudsman and various other 
actors in the political environment—bureau- 
crats, members of Parliament, ministers, and 
citizens. He uses Samuel P. Huntington’s con- 
ception of institutionalization as measurable by 
two internal, structural, criteria—complexity 
and coherence—and two environmental cri- 
teria—autonomy and adaptability. Measured 
against these criteria, Hill argues that the office 
has been successfully institutionalized. Al- 
though it was a small office for the first decade 
of its existence and therefore not complex, 
modifications triggered by 1975 legislation will 
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transform it into a more complex organization. 
The Ombudsman Office has been highly co- 
herent, has been autonomous from the start— 
due to commitments from both political parties 
not to intervene, and is showing itself to be 
adaptable, having served under two different 
prime ministers from each party. A further test 
will be how the Ombudsman adapts to its 
increased workload having assumed jurisdiction 
over local government administrative decisions 
in 1975, and to a more complex organizational 
structure, including a troika of ombudsmen. 

There are other interesting findings—some of 
which are corroborated by other researchers. 
The functioning of the ombudsman does not 
disrupt administrative agencies, nor are com- 
plaints seen as threatening to departments since 
they raise individual grievances and are not 
focused on personnel. Members of Parliament 
do not perceive the ombudsman as a rival in 
handling constituent complaints, nor do mini- 
sters believe that their responsibilities for the 
operation of government departments have 
been eroded or threatened, By far the largest 
number of complaints are directed at what Hill 
terms client-serving agencies—social welfare, ed- 
ucation, and health—the products of New Zea- 
land’s well-developed social welfare system. 
Complaints against the client-attending organi- 
zations—justice, labor and police—are fewer, 
with very few complaints against non-client- 
oriented departments such as the Ministry of 
Works. | 

Contrary to what some of the ardent om- 
budsman advocates suggest, most complaints 
are not directed against bureaucratic harrass- 
ment or unwarranted intrusion into private 
lives. Rather, “the great bulk of the clients are 
identified as competent, responsible, ordinary 
New Zealanders with very real problems” (p. 
129). Complainants want help in obtaining 
something, frequently financial, that they be- 
lieve to be rightfully theirs and do not seek 
protective action from department decisions. 

Procedural and substantive policy changes 
occur beyond the investigations of an individual 
complaint. Based upon the ombudsman’s own 
863 reported case notes during the period 
1962—1975, the author concludes that there 
were “at least 177 separate reforms of the 
administrative process” (p. 210). Over half of 
these impacts were substantive. The author 
does not delve deeply, however, into the 
significance of these incremental and salutary 
changes. 

Although much of the contents of this book 
has been published previously in separate ar- 
ticles, this composite work is valuable for 
ombudsman students. Hill perhaps overstates 
his claim to having been a pioneer in his 
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research techniques. Empirical research was 
being undertaken concurrently with his own in 
1967 regarding organizational relationships and 
the ombudsman’s interaction with other ac- 
tors—public servants, members of Parliament 
and ministers. His subsequent compilation sev- 
eral years later would have afforded a good 
opportunity for comparison of results. If there 
is a fault in this study, it is that of missed 
opportunities. The book contains several appen- 
dices including a statement from the official 
reports of the New Zealand Ombudsman, Sir 
Guy Powles, who has served for many as the 
model ombudsman. Hill also provides a selected 
bibliography. This is a well-thought-out and 
analytical study based on field-based research 
that provides the data and the conceptual 
framework that could be applied to other 
comparative ombudsman studies. 


KENT M. WEEKS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Social Limits to Growth. By Fred Hirsch. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. x + 208. $10.00.) 


In both his title and his introductory chap- 
ter, Fred Hirsch consciously seeks to juxtapose 
his arguments on limits to economic growth 
with those of the Club of Rome. When hé says 
that the Club of Rome “focuses on distant and 
uncertain physical limits,” he does them an 
injustice, and ignores the communality of his 
and their arguments. The club has in the second 
report (Mankind at the Turning Point) and in 
its meetings and statements emphasized the 
limits to consumption as well as the limits to 
production. The emphasis on the consumption 
side of the issue has surfaced not only in the 
club’s concern with the environmental impact 
(or externalities) of consumption, but also in its 
questioning of economic models of growth 
which lead to such absurdities as two or three 
automobiles per capita in developed countries 
predicted by the turn of the century. 

More interesting and important, however, is 
Hirsch’s apparent belief that his focus on 
consumption distribution is somehow foreign 
to the international organization. The distribu- 
tion of income and consumption has been, in 
fact, the major focus and concern of the second 
and third (Reshaping the International Order) 
reports. Where Hirsch does go beyond the Club 
of Rome, and breaks new ground much more 
generally, is in his emphasis on the issue of 
inequality within the developed world and in 
his original arguments showing the importance 
of inequality as a growth-limiting factor. 
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The argument of the book is economic and 
centers on the distinction between public and 
private good. He goes considerably beyond 
Galbraith’s recognition of an imbalance and 
also beyond Olson’s explanation for imbalance 
in the Logic of Collective Action. Hirsch argues 
that the pursuit of private goods by some 
individuals increasingly affects the ability of 
others in society to obtain what they want, 
thus blurring the public/private distinction. The 
key to the argument lies in the distinction 
between material and positional goods. Until 
recently, private goods (such as food, cars, 
televisions, houses) were sought by individuals 
in developed countries, and the market mech- 
anism very successfully transformed individual 
behavior into bountiful supplies for all. But as 
we have thus satisfied the lower, survival needs 
in Maslow’s hierarchy, we have turned to the 
higher, including self-esteem. Thus the goods 
sought have become art masterpieces, water- 
front property, and satisfying employment— 
positional goods, very often, by definition, in 
limited supply. The zero-sum game pursuit of 
such goods often proves both wasteful and 
inflationary. The way out would seem to be in 
a new social morality, in which positional goods 
become both less intensely sought and better 
distributed. Hirsch, however, builds his case for 
social limits further by arguing that the indivi- 
dualistic basis of capitalism has greatly weak- 
ened religion-based social morality so that even 
collective behavior (e.g., unions) has an indivi- 
dualistic basis rather than a basis in social value. 

In spite of the fundamental indictment of 
capitalism, Hirsch offers no revolutionary pre- 
scription; in fact his work is primarily an 
academician’s hope that the problem will be 
more widely recognized and further defined. 
Nonetheless, the book is original, penetrating, 
and challenging. It offers a set of concepts with 
implications the reader automatically begins to 
extend beyond Hirsch’s illustrations. For in- 
stance, could the increase of nationalist and 
separatist sentiment in many developed coun- 
tries be partly explained as pressure to expand 
the supply of positional goods by creating more 
and smaller ponds to elevate additional indivi- 
duals to big-fish status? 

The reader should approach this work asa 
serious and scholarly treatise, and not as either 
a text or a popular exposition. It is well worth 
reading. 


BARRY B. HUGHES 
Case Western Reserve University 
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Revolutionary Law and Order: Politics and 
Social Change in the USSR. By Peter H. 
Juviler. (New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. xii 
+ 274. $13.95.) 


The author’s objective in this short book 
(178 pages of text) is to describe “the Russians’ 
quest for law and order.” He begins with the 
great judicial reform of 1864 and, through a 
more or less chronological treatment that takes 
up about half of the book, works his way 
through the Soviet period to the 1970s. While 
pointing out the solid achievements of the 1864 
reform, he also emphasizes thai it, “like the 
Soviet ones, worked out to a compromise 
between new ideals, old ways, and political 
expediency” (p. 7). Some of the author’s most 
useful observations involve the historical paral- 
lels he draws, such as this one, between the 
Russian and Soviet periods. 

Juviler shows how it was Lenin’s hope to 
create “a very simple. machine” (p. 17) for 
administering justice in the new Soviet state. 
But this hope faded early and he and his 
lieutenants soon faced ‘tthe need for a growing 
apparatus of law enforcement and justice” (p. 
18). In this part of the analysis Juviler is 
retracing familiar ground already covered by 
John Hazard and others, But he deals with the 
subject competently and provides a good survey 
for readers who are new to the subject. All of 
the great names of Soviet law of the twenties 
and thirties are mentioned, including Stuchka, 
Kurskii, Pashukanis, Krylenko, and Vyshinsky, 
among others. And he provides useful informa- 
tion on Lenin’s role in law reform in the early 
years after the revolution, including a discus- 
sion of Lenin’s ambiguous attitude toward the 
Cheka and his condoning of terror. 

Chapter 3, on the Stalin period, is probably 
the most useful part of the book. Here Juviler 
challenges what he considers the widespread 
assumption that the repressive totalitarianism 
of the period “secured law and order” (p. 42). 
His conclusion is that even before the Great 
Terror, a breakdown of law and order was 
pervasive. And the figures he produces on 
convictions appear to support this conclusion. 
One may take issue with this point of view, 
however, and the reader should pay close 
attention to Juviler’s line of argument. To me, 
his case is not conclusively made. “Law and 
order,” to us, means basically the elimination 
of crime in the streets and like offenses, and 
Juviler seems to start out with a similar 
conception. But his conviction statistics appear 
to contain a large element of repression of 
economic and political “enemies” of Stalin’s 
regime, and Juviler’s conception of “law and 
order” seems to shift. This impression is con- 
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firmed at the end of the chapter where one 
reads (p. 67) that the “basic point of this 
chapter is that, under Stalin, new policy did not 
respond to crime. Policy created crime” in the 
sense of “widespread violations of legality and 
lawless repression.” 

Still, what is important in the chapter is the 
attempt to place legal developments in the 
broader context of political and social change. 
Unfortunately, providing a similar context for 
the discussion of legal developments has not 
been as well achieved in other parts of the 
book. The problem, it seems to me, is Juviler’s 
failure to articulate a specific goal for each of 


the chapters (and for the book as a whole) and ` 


to carry through his analysis and discussion to 
the achievement of that goal. Other than in 
Chapter 3 the book falls short in this respect. 
One of the reasons for this may be that several 
of the chapters (or parts thereof) were original- 
ly published elsewhere and don’t fit in well 
with the author’s apparent intention for this 
book. 

The latter chapters deal with legal reforms in 
the post-Stalin period, the revival of criminolo- 
gy as a discipline, the debates in recent years on 
the causes of crime, and the political restric- 
tions thereon. If these chapters are somewhat 
out of phase with the rest of the book, they are 
at the same time a gold mine of information on 
these subjects which scholars for years to come 
will consult with profit. One of the most 
interesting aspects of this part of the book is 
the author’s thorough job of discussing and 
manipulating the meager amount of published 
crime statistics in order to attempt more 
realistic judgments about the level of crime 
than the Soviet authorities disclose. His results 
are quite unsatisfactory in terms of what we 
can conclude about the “real” level of crime. 
But at least Juviler shows us, in some detail, 
what a difficult job it is. And he gives some hint 
as to the difficulties even Soviet insiders must 
face in measuring crime in the face of local 
police officials fixing crime figures to make 
their localities look better. If there is any 
problem that will deter the reader from profit- 
ing fully from this useful information, it is the 
sheer mass of detail that Juviler introduces into 
his discussions, which sometimes gets in the 
way of his analysis. 

In spite of the shortcomings mentioned, the 
reader will find this an enormously informative 
book containing many shrewd observations on 
the current Soviet legal scene. 


DONALD D. BARRY 
Lehigh University 
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The Economic Superpowers and the Environ- 
ment: The United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Japan. By Donald R. Kelley, Kenneth R. . 
Stunkel, and Richard R. Wescott. (San Fran- 
cisco: W.H. Freeman, 1976. Pp. viii + 335. 
$11.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This book provides a useful summary of 
important events and trends in the handling of 
environmental issues in three countries—the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Japan. 
The basic theme is expressed early in the book 
(p. 28): “Whether capitalist, communist, or on 
the middle ground of a guided or regulated 
economy, each of the three nations has experi- 
enced a similar pattern of environmental de- 
terioration.”” Why is this? Although several 
variables are mentioned, the incentive and 
evaluation systems are forwarded as playing 
important roles; ‘‘all three economies are char- 
acterized by an environmental insensitivity of 
their economic accounting or success-measuring 
systems” (p. 288). In all three countries “one 
can observe a marked dissociation between 
what is said and what is done.” 

The style of the book—with each chapter 
divided into three sections, one for each coun- 
try—leads to a certain feeling of ennui in the 
reader, The text chronicles pending resource 
scarcity, energy shortages, and environmental 
deterioration. Reading about each country’s 
environmental experiences, creates the over- 
whelming impression that—although the names, 
numbers, and currencies change—the stories are 
very similar. 

The common elements among the three 
countries include: a reluctance to count pollu- 
tion-control expenditures as “productive” in- 
vestments, a refusal to charge scarcity prices to 
promote water conservation, and collaboration 
between industrialists and government leaders 
which constrains the influence on government 
decision makers of citizens promoting environ- 
mental protection. 

_ This book does identify some differences 
among the countries. The more decentralized 
American system has multiple access points for 
environmental lobbying; obtaining recognition 
of particular problems is thus easier. On the 
other hand, in the United States governmental 
initiatives can often be blocked by various 
interest groups. The Russian and Japanese 
systems appear harder to move, but they may 
be more effective once action is begun. 

I have several specific criticisms of this book. 
First, while the authors estimate the “damages” 
of pollution in different countries, the method- 
ology for making such calculations is presented 
only generally. Nevertheless, the listing of 
specific environmental damages, if not the rigor 
of the damage estimates themselves, does give 
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credence to the pervasiveness of the problem. 
Second, the reviewers were struck by the 
application of the term “militant” to such U.S. 
conservation organizations as the Sierra Club 
and Friends of the Earth. Given the range of 
activities of these groups, such appears to be an 
overly broad definition of the term. In a more 
important vein, the authors’ nation-by-nation 
coverage of certain topics is disturbingly un- 
even, For example, the section on Japan in- 
cludes a discussion of dangerous problems such 
as incidents at the Tsuruga nuclear power 
station and the siting of nuclear plants in 
earthquake-prone regions. Similar difficulties in 
the U.S. (at the Enrico Fermi power plant near 
Detroit and with California nuclear stations 
near the San Andreas Fault) are not discussed. 

The treatment of international cooperation 
in such important areas as fisheries conservation 
has been quickly outdated by events. The 
authors discuss, and seemingly prefer, agree- 
ments for informational cooperation which 
have proven difficult to negotiate or implement 
effectively. With many of the programs for 
remedial action mentioned, the authors seem 
preoccupied with the form of the institutions 
tather than with the substance and environ- 
mental impact of their operation. The result is a 
paucity of comment on the positions of the 
three nations on such unilateral or independent 
initiatives as declarations of 200-mile offshore 
coastal zone lines. Such initiatives may result in 
more effective conservation than the prolifera- 
tion of multilateral conferences often more 
concerned with political rhetoric and ideo- 
logical harangue than with environmental pro- 
tection. 

In summary, the book is interesting in its 
presentation of a large amount of information 
on environmental problems in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Japan. The 
volume is generally sensible in its analysis and 
prescriptions. As noted in the preface, the 
study is not thoroughly integrated; “at best it 
may be described as a quasi-comparative treat- 
ment of the three superpowers” (p. viii). 
Furthermore, since the thrust of the book is 
mainly descriptive, some readers may be disap- 
pointed in that the discussion is seldom en- 
livened by reference to any models or theore- 
tical constructs which might provide a frame- 
work for extended research on the subject. 


BRIAN J. KATZ 
LESLIE L. Roos, JR. 


University of Manitoba 
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New States in the Modern World. Edited by 
Martin Kilson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1975. Pp. 254. $15.00.) 


The problems with this collection of essays 
begin with the title. It makes a claim the text 
does not live up to. As is so often the case, one 
must read beyond the implicit colon to find out 
what the book is truly about. In this instance, 
the regionally specific case studies are limited 
to the African continent, while the more 
general essays have little distinctive bearing on 
“new” states as such. The ill-focused preface 
contributes such sentences as: “By convulsive 
cleavage I mean a centrifugal conflict dy- 
namic,” but does not otherwise clarify the 
thematic thrust of the volume. 

What does appear to hold these essays 
together is the origin of their distinguished 
authors. Nearly all were graduate students at 
Harvard, or now teach there, or both. The 
remainder are affiliated with neighboring insti- 
tutions. As such, all have perforce responded to 
the teachings of the man to whom the book is 
dedicated, Rupert Emerson, who barely two 
decades ago was the sole political scientist at 
Harvard professionally engaged in the study of 
politics in the nonwestern three-quarters of the 
globe. It is the more curious that not one essay 
refers, even comparatively, to Southeast Asia, a 
tegion to the study of which Emerson devoted 
more than half his professional life and on 
which he became an acknowledged authority. 
But the Emersonian tradition is noticeable, for 
better and for worse, in the authors’ clear 
preference for wisdom over science. Specific 
cases are cited to illustrate—occasionally to 
illuminate—an assertion, but never to test it 
systematically. 

Further puzzles arise from the apparent 
timing of the essays’ composition and publica- 
tion. The lead essay by James Coleman contains 
no references more recent than 1966 to the 
politics of a continent notorious for the volatili- 
ty of its regimes. Without embarrassment, 
Nadav Safran offers a detailed analysis of a 
1962 political charter as a clue to con- 
temporary political thought in Egypt. Joseph 
Nye refers to Uruguay as a model democracy. 
Other essays appear to have been composed 
nearly a decade later; and the volume as a 
whole is so disfigured by fractured sentences 
and typographical errors (Freud is said—to take 
one example among startingly many—to have 
analyzed “neurotic quilt feelings’) as to suggest 
a break-neck editing job more reminiscent of 
yesterday’s New York Times than of the 
normally conscientious Harvard University 
Press. There is little consistency between the 
speiling of authors’ names in the text and in the 
footnotes at the bottom of the same page. Such 
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distractions do not enhance confidence in 
essays already vulnerable to criticism on other 
grounds. 

For many of these essays do indeed seem 
open to rather elementary forms of criticism. 
The above-mentioned Safran essay, for ex- 
ample, asks readers to accept a single official 
government publication without argument as a 
valid indicator of contemporary trends in 
Egyptian political ideology. Though the ac- 
companying commentary is perceptive and judi- 
cious, no effort is made to compare the charter 
with other official pronouncements, to cor- 
relate it with official policy or practice, or to 
consider its relation to unofficial streams of 
elite or popular thought. Leo Gross’ essay on 
self-determination in international law belabors 
a single formalistic point without exploring the 
ambiguities arising in the attempt to determine 
the identity of the “people” to whom self- 
determination is to be given. Most political 
scientists are likely in any case to be primarily 
interested in assessing the consequences that 
would follow from common acceptance of the 
United Nations General Assembly’s asserted 
powers in this area—a topic on which the essay 
remains silent. The chapter by Karl Deutsch 
and Dieter Senghaas on the “‘fragile sanity of 
states” avoids certain well-discussed pitfalls in 
transposing psychiatric concepts from the level 
of the individual to national collectivities, but 
hangs the substantive thesis without further 
defense upon the assertedly self-evident propo- 
sition that feedback cycles and self-correction 
in reality testing by individuals are uniformly 
more frequent, richer, and more reliable than 
analogous processes at the national level. Cer- 
tain other essays are difficult to criticize mainly 
because they offer so little to criticize. 

Yet if the whole to which this volume adds 
up is far from satisfactory, there are individual 
parts of much merit. The essays on African 
nationalism by Coleman and Crawford Young, 
if now a little tired and familiar, are impressive 
syntheses of the literature that would have 
made compelling reading ten years ago. Though 
marred by discursiveness, overlapping cate- 
gories, and an unwarranted tendency to imply 
that a selective assembly of examples exhausts a 
relevant universe, Stanley Hoffmann’s essay 
reaches some provocative conclusions regarding 
the costs of international stability; the 
Deutsch-Senghaas article falls into three weakly 
related parts but confirms, in its middle section, 
Deutsch’s remarkable ability to stimulate the 
imagination through his transformation of 
everyday experience into the conceptually op- 
erational language of cybernetics. Perhaps the 
most wholly satisfying chapters are Joseph 
Nye’s crisp inventory of the political factors 
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affecting the size of African states, and a 
multidimensional analysis by Willard Johnson 
that fully accomplishes its announced objective 
of presenting the integration of the anglophonic 
and francophonic Cameroons as “a test case of 
the practicality of pan-Africanist aspirations.” 
In such essays as these one sees the hope, 
imperfectly realized in the event, out of which 
this tribute to Rupert Emerson must have been 
conceived. à 


GEORGE VON DER MUHLL 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Law v. Order: Legal Process and Free Speech in 
Contemporary France. By Jerome B. King. 
(Hamden, Connecticut: Archon Books, Shoe 
String Press, 1975. Pp. 206. $12.50.) 


American scholars, whether political scien- 
tists, historians or lawyers, have generally ne- 
glected the jurisprudence of civil liberties in 
foreign states, even those sharing the demo- 
cratic predilections of their own. Jerome King’s 
study of certain aspects of freedom of expres- 
sion in France is a welcome addition to sparse 
existing literature and, in some respects, is a 
pioneering work. 

In this short book King does not essay a 
comprehensive exposition of the jurisprudence 
of freedom of expression in France nor does he 
undertake a systematic comparison of French 
jurisprudence with that of the United States or 
of any other country. His undertaking is vastly 
more ambitious: “This study aims to depict an 
inherently elusive subject—the spirit of a na- 
tion. The nation is France and the aspect of her 
spirit I am after is civic spirit.... If one is to 
come to grips at all with the ‘inarticulate major 
premises’ of a country, he must do so by 
drawing inferences from the way its institutions 
work” (p. 7). The spirit identified by the 
author is incivisme, and his method is “to show 
how the French legal system today discovers 
the kind of knowledge necessary to assign legal 
liability” (p. 13). In this endeavor King con- 
siders the division of responsibility between the 
administrative and judicial court systems—the 
one concerned with the legality of official acts 
to maintain public order, and the other with 
the civil or criminal liability of private individu- 
als—and he focuses upon the distinct and 
sometimes contradictory jurisprudence of the 
two jurisdictions in their respective dispositions 
of free-speech issues. The distinctions between 
private and public law in France, he argues, 
“correspond to a profound sense of how 
difficult it is in the French tradition to equate 
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law with order, or even to take Jaw and order as 
being naturally joined by the conjunction and” 
(p. 14). 

Mere statement of the foregoing thesis sugs 
gests the immensity of the task and the intrinsic 
difficulty of executing it in an altogether 
persuasive manner. A major pitfall in undertak- 
ings of this nature is that the writer simply 
reads into evidence whatever conclusions he 
seeks to infer, but this reviewer believes that 
King has succeeded in avoiding this pitfall. 

Still, there are problems in execution. Per- 
haps one may put to one side the exceedingly 
eclectic nature of the materials analyzed. How- 
ever, approximately twenty cases from two 
distinct jurisdictions is at best a small sampling, 
and the fact that King includes no case decided 
after 1963 is troublesome. The rich body of 
recent secondary works on les libertes pub- 
liques by French scholars does not surface in 
this study. The major studies of Braud, Dran, 
Bretton and Heymann, to name only a few, 
might provide different perspectives on the 
jurisprudence which is considered here. 


Of greater importance are substantive omis- 


sions which truncate and distort the institu- 
tional framework from which King makes 
inferences about the spirit of the nation. He 
does not consider the French theory of separa- 
tion of powers, a version having vastly different 
institutional consequences (especially for the 
role of the judiciary) from those of the Ameri- 
can version, although this theory, as an opera- 
tionalized response to a traditional distrust of 
the law courts dating from the ancien régime, 
may very well constitute the unidentified “im- 
perative of the culture” (p. 14), which accounts 
for the perdurability of the dual court system. 
Moreover, the absence of judicial review (by 
either the ordinary or the administrative courts) 
of the constitutionality of statutes, while not 
warranting the overemphasis accorded it by 
those American scholars who equate the rule of 
Jaw with their own version of judicial review, is 
a salient feature of the institutional framework 
having consequences not only for what French 
courts do not decide, but also for the products 
of, what they do decide. Inexplicably, the 
author gives no real attention to this matter. Of 
a more technical nature, but nevertheless im- 
portant in fleshing out the institutional aspects, 
are such matters as the available remedies. In 
Anglo-American law the availability of preven- 
tative relief does much to shape the jurispru- 
dence of the courts and has significant conse- 
quences for the substance of the rights asserted, 
In- French law the sursis d'exécution with 
reference to official action operates only in the 
administrative jurisprudence, and there within 
an exceedingly narrow but slowly expanding 
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compass, with consequences of a very. different 
kind. 

Quite possibly none of the foregoing ques- 
tions, if supplied and considered, would alter 
the conclusions reached by King. But is it not 
possible that the jurisprudence of freedom of 
expression in France in its manifestation of 
incivisme reflects less the spirit of the nation 
than the peculiar institutional limitations under 
which its courts operate? The limitations them- 
selves may, of course, reveal the spirit; but 
those limitations must be identified and 
acknowledged in order to sustain such a thesis. 

Despite my reservations, however, I find this 
an extraordinarily provocative book. Within the 
limits of its premises it is subtly and closely 
reasoned, and written against a background of 
general humanistic learning. i 


CLYDE E. JACOBS 
University of California, Davis 


The Comparative Study of Political Parties. By 
Kay Lawson. (New York: St. Martin’s, 1976. 
Pp. xiii + 261. $12.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


Kay Lawson does not confine political com- 
parison to brief time periods and carefully 
circumscribed boundaries. To her, comparative 
work holds promise and excitement precisely 
by “daring to overstep geographical, cultural, 
and historical boundaries, searching out both 
similarities and differences in the ways of 
resolving, or failing to resolve, political prob- 
lems” (p. vii). Students in comparative govern- 
ment courses should find this slim volume a 
thought-provoking combination of largely un- 
familiar case materials and conceptual discus- 
sions that clarify the processes and deepen 
understanding of how three particular political 
parties have prospered and changed in recent 
decades: the Democrats in America’s dual-party 
system, the Gaullists in France’s multiparty 
setting, and Touré’s ruling PDG in socialist 
Guinea. 

After an inventory of how parties are stu- 
died, Lawson fashions a common-sense agenda, 
unabashedly eclectic. Three parties in three 
nations on three continents will surely provide 
rich empirical material. Five modes of analysis 
will be used: historical, structural, behavioral, 
functional-systemic, and ideological. The study 
of particular parties has been neglected too long 
because political scientists tend to theorize only 
about “party systems.” By making a multi- 
faceted comparison, point by point, of three 
distinctive parties, each embedded in a strik- 
ingly different political milieu, Lawson aims to 
clarify how each party actually shapes the 
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representation of citizen interests when public 
policies are being made and carried out. “The 
perspective is not on what the party does or 
does not do for a regime’s stability, but rather 
on what it does or does not do for the effective 
representation of the citizen” (p. 234). What 
kind of political linkage between certain publics 
and certain policy makers does each party 
provide? 

This book employs a sensible but difficult 
method of inquiry. It is not substantially based 
on primary source documents or field investiga- 
tion. The case studies are exploratory rather 
than definitive. They are not used to enliven 
the presentation of quantitative findings, nor 
do they demonstrate how a rigorous conceptual 
model of parties could be applied in different 
settings. Secondary sources are used judicious- 
ly, although some work is missing that would 
have complemented and complicated what she 
presents (e.g., Duncan MacRae or Nathan Leites 
on contemporary France). For Guinea, she 

- relies on specialists, most of whom have written 
in French—Claude Riviére, Bernard Charles, 
Henry de Decker—and have not previously had 
their views set forth in English. She also relies 
much on Sékou Touré himself, and on govern- 
ment releases, and probably it is unavoidable 
that there is: much reading between the lines of 
public speeches or official statements. For the 
American case, Lawson draws selectively on the 
voluminous professional literature about elec- 
toral behavior and party organizational pro- 
cesses, as well as the macro-political analyses of 
Key, Ladd, Scammon and Wattenberg, Phillips, 
and others. Lawson is not uncritical of what she 
uses; neither does she often take time to spell 
out her reservations. 

Lawson’s analytical scheme enables her to be 
insistently comparative. She examines six 
aspects of party: origins, organization, mem- 
bers, leaders, issue formulation, and regime and 
system roles. She discusses what is known 
about each and formulates a set of key ques- 
tions the answers to which she then explores in 
depth as they are found in the French, Guin- 
ean, and American cases. In effect, she develops 
her three case studies simultaneously. By mov- 
ing back and forth between explicit theoretical 
considerations and stubborn empirical realities, 
she gradually constructs a jigsaw picture of each 
party which does clarify the various ways— 
biased, attenuated, truncated, even accidental 
in part—in which they are linkage mechanisms. 

Before each case study, a brief overview of 
each country’s political history is provided. 
Some forces are transforming the political 
order, some are stabilizing its character. Neces- 
sarily the time perspective is foreshortened for 
Guinea, extending only a few years back into 
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the colonial period: even before breaking from 
France in the late 1950s, Sékou Touré dom- 
inated Guinea, and his autocratic regime re- 
mains in power, but “once Toure’s hold on the 
party begins to weaken, issue-based as well as 
power-seeking factionalism will emerge rapidly 
in the PDG” (p. 151). Similarly, De Gaulle’s 
organized following is examined mainly 
through wartime and postwar developments, 
the Algerian crisis and the Fifth Republic. The 
distinctive features of French political culture 
are changing: “‘It just may be that the twentieth 
century, with its demands for mobilisme, has 
arrived in France” (p. 37). Again, the American 
case study deals with post-Kennedy develop- 
ments, preceded by a sketch of the nation’s 
political history seen as a “delicately evolving 
balance between the forces of centralization 
and democratization,” periodically ruptured by 
the political divisiveness of explosive issues— 
like civil rights at home and entanglement in 
Southeast Asia. 

Lawson’s discussion of grand systemic trans- 
formations provides a backdrop. Her attention 
turns to particularities of party history, organi- 
zational forms, participants, issue concerns and 
accomplishments. When parties seek to get and 
keep parliamentary status, quite different pat- 
terns form than when an underground move- 
ment pursues subversive goals or when splinter 
parties break away on doctrinal grounds. Crises 
typologies are directly in point for all three case 
studies: not mentioned, surprisingly, is the 
cleavage schema of Lipset and Rokkan for 
tracing the genesis of European party systems. 

Consider Lawson’s distinction between the 
locus of power and its effective concentration. 
In concentrated cases, where a party is cen- 
tralized, it may still manifest cadre, vanguard, 
or mass forms of organization. If power is 


- dispersed, the nuclear unit may be a committee, 


a club, or a convocation “‘in which oligarchical 
decision making is the norm but local members 
are occasionally summoned to pitch in and 
help” (p. 78). The typology fits her cases 
poorly, but, as she rightly insists, the effort at 
structural classification clarifies how different 
forms shape daily intramural power relation- 
ships. 

Leaders and activists are dealt with in terms 
of their credentials and their viewpoints. Vari- 
ous environmental factors affect leadership 
selection. But internal party practices shape 
recruitment also (e.g., top-side or grassroots 
control of nominations, combat readiness and 
utility of the party as sponsor). Distinctive 
features of each party emerge. Surprisingly, 
neither apprenticeship practices nor political 
opportunity structures are discussed. However, 
the open latticework of Lawson’s key-question 
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approach invites one to think of yet additional 
conceptual tools that might be helpful. 

Lawson examines issue formulation—how 
concerned parties are with issues, what ideologi- 
cal bias persists, what factional’ divisions 
emerge, what communication methods ef- 
fectively reach the public. She looks also at 
their governing roles—their programs, if any, 
the breakdowns of party discipline, the pres- 
sures from non-party sources, and the difficul- 
ties in controlling those public functionaries 
and private-sector elites who make policy in 
different fields. Finally, she considers their 
integrative functions—providing citizens with 
organized alternatives, curbing the divisive im- 
pulses among the active, and sustaining the 
credibility of non-governing parties so they are 
seen as organizations significantly affecting the 
nation’s performance. Fascinating problems 
arise in fitting real cases to these considerations. 

Two rather different ways can be used to 
test ideas—by paying rigorous attention to their 
logical development, and by trying to fit them 
to empirical cases. Kay Lawson in this short 
volume has done the latter, taking as given what 
are widely recognized as significant conceptual 
distinctions in the study of party and examin- 
ing how poorly or well they work when applied 
to contrasting cases. It is a good step in the 
tight direction. 


DWAINE MARVICK 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Economic Planning and Politics in Britain, 
1945—1974. By Jacques Leruez. Translated 
by Martin Harrison. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1976. Pp. vii + 317. $20.00.) 


A comment on the second page of this book 
almost says it all. Writing in the preface, Jack 
Hayward of the University of Hull remarks: 
“Given that references to the abandonment of 
planning make little sense when once it is 
conceded that planning never seriously got 
started... .” Economie Planning and Politics in 
Britain tells the story, first, of how planning 
never got started in the late 1940s and then 
how, through a series of mistakes, misfortunes 
and political frauds, economic planning was 
mangled by successive governments between 
1960 and 1974. 

Jacques Leruez is a rarity on several counts. 
He is a political scientist with a serious interest 
in economic issues, government institutions, 
and politics. His book.is a welcome addition to 
a vital and still much neglected field in political 
science—the politics of economic policy mak- 
ing. Moreover, the author is a Frenchman with 
a deep understanding of the British political 
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idiom and no more than an appropriate sense of 
condescension in comparing the British. and 
French planning experiences. 

The strength of this book is its ability both 
to describe the detailed political-bureaucratic 
moves and to set out the relevant economic 
record. In doing so, the author manages to 
unravel a good many intricate threads to 
suggest how British economic developments 
were, at the same time, the creation and the 
cause of these governmental moves. To anyone 
with a serious interest in down-to-earth political 
economy and in what the British political and 
economic elite has been doing since the war, 
this book is well worth reading. 

Unfortunately, there are also some outstand- 
ing weaknesses. One’s misgivings begin with a 
table of contents containing 17 chapters in a 
300-page book. The basic material is informa- 
tive, there are interesting sections, but, alas, the 
book simply does not hang together. Leruez 
fails to extract any themes or other points of 
analysis that would integrate his material. This 
becomes evident in the six-page’ final chapter 
entitled “Conclusions.” Since it is not clear 
what questions the author was trving to answer, 
it is difficult to find anything upon which to 
hang conclusions, either of a retrospective or 
prospective nature. Instead, the book ends with 
a fairly ambivalent recitation of issues that 
must have seemed topical to the author as he 
was finishing this edition in 1974-~e.g., the 
questioning of economic growth as a policy 
aim, the quality of life, oil supplies, the energy 
crisis. Important? Obviously, but one would 
have thought any review of 30 years of eco- 
nomic policy making might have provided 
something more with which to work. In the 
end, very little of what the author has to say in 
conclusion grows out of the substance of his 
book. 

Thus, anyone who wants to read something 
with a coherent intellectual thrust on the 
economic issues will do better to try and keep 
up with Samuel Brittain’s writings. Anyone 
wanting a cogent political interpretation of 
these developments will have to rely on Samuel 
Beer and hope for a new edition of British 
Politics in the Collectivist Age. Any anyone so 
bold as to hope for something explicitly linking 
the two Sams—i.e., the politics and policy of 
British economic life—may have to wait for the 
new edition of Shonfield’s Modern Capitalism 
(which is now nearing completion). The virtue 
of Leruez’s book is its description of who did 
what when; its failing is that it could have been 
so much more. 

Contained within Economic Planning and 
Politics in Britain are some useful lessons for 
the U.S., particularly at a time when Washing- 
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ton is under the influence of the first president 
since Herbert Hoover with a penchant for 
planning and engineering. These lessons are not 
answers to simple-minded questions (such as 
whether planning does or does not work). 
Instead they are the cautions of political 
common sense. 

One lesson is that any formalized attempt at 
“planning” tends to arouse a debate that 
distracts attention from real issues. The plan- 
ning process itself becomes the point of conten- 
tion; lost from view are the hard policy choices 
that exist regardless of whether or not they are 
formalized in a proper planning exercise. This 
lesson, in effect, reverses the normal contention 
by advocates that planning is necessary to bring 
policy options and priorities into the open. In 
practice, debate on planning as a process 
displaces choices about policy substance, 

A second lesson is that planning places 
considerable strains on political resources. If« 
the planning (in whatever sense that term is 
used) is to be real, politicians have to be willing 
to have planners saying things—including un- 
pleasant things~about the facts as they see 
them. Even worse, politicians have to mean 
what they say in their plans or suffer an 
enduring decline in credibility. Worse still, 
politicians have to stand behind their plan, 
bypassing any short-term advantages of aban-- 
donment and antagonizing people who expect 
the normal repetitive bargaining process to 
prevail at all times. Unfortunately, the need for 
planning is likely to be greatest when (apart 
from war) the political resources to carry it out 
are smallest. 

There is perhaps another lesson. Leruez’s 
book might be subtitled “how the rot set in,” 
and the 1960s were clearly vintage years for 
tot. These were also good years for a series of 
government gestures promising new initiatives, 
reorganizations, planning exercises, and sacri- 
ficial efforts. The fact is that political rhetoric 
about sacrifice, crisis, a rebirth of commitment 
and all the rest usually varies inversely with 
politicians’ willingness to tell people the bad 
news. Despite a trail of symbolic gestures, the 
politics of British economic planning is a story 
in which no one accepted the responsibility for 
saying, quite specifically, what things should be 
done and then trying to do them. That has little 
to do with planning and everything to do with 
political leadership. 


HUGH HECLO 
The Brookings Institution 
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Politics in Liberia: The Conservative Road to 
Development. By Martin Lowenkopf. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1976. 
Pp. viii + 237. $9.95.) 


In the continuing ideological debate regard- 
ing the best course for African development, 
attention has been focused on a relatively few 
experiments in agrarian socialism (Tanzania and 
Guinea) versus several models of externally 
supported forms of state capitalism (Kenya and 
the Ivory Coast). A less frequently cited exam- 
ple of the latter is Liberia, which since 1950 has 
attained a per capita increase in GNP surpassed 
only by the oil shiekhdoms. Growth has been 
based largely on American and European ex- 
ploitation of its high-grade iron ore. With the 
exception of Elliot Berg, however, most serious 
students of Liberian development tend to be 
highly critical of the expanding economic, 
political, and social chasm between the coastal 
Americo-Liberians and the tribal majority of 
the interior. Berg, unfortunately, has taken the 
more comfortable role of the critics’ critic 
rather than presenting his own documented 


. apologia. Martin Lowenkopf attempts to do 


what Berg has failed to do. 

Lowenkopf argues that Liberia is an example 
of the “conservative” route to modernization 
“characterized by the adaptation of traditional 
institutions to the functions of a modern state, 
and the maintenance of the bonds of the 
antecedent sccial and political order during the 
transition to a modern one” (p. 8). Liberia, 
Lowenkopf insists, is undergoing significant 
structural and institutional changes without 
resorting—as others have—to the cataclysmic 
mobilization of the entire society upon the 
ashes of the preexisting social system. His 
conclusions are based upon intermittent field 
research conducted between 1964 and 1971, 
and he draws heavily upon both Liberian and 
expatriate sources in providing substantial doc- 
umentation of the Liberian economic ‘‘mira- 
cle.” 

Although Lowenkopf’s analysis makes fre- 
quent oblique references to the works of 
Huntington, Deutsch, Duverger, and others, 
there is no single over-arching theory to which 
Lowenkopf subscribes in organizing his case. 
My more major concern, however, is whether 
the author has in fact provided the neutral 
analysis he claims for himself. Taking pains to 
set his study apart from the more negative 
conclusions drawn by Clower and Dalton in 
Growth without Development (1966) or my 
own study, Liberia: The Evolution of Privilege 
(1969), Lowenkopf nevertheless pursues the 
very questions raised in these more critical 
studies. Indeed, he provides additional data and 
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an extended time perspective which implicitly 
constitutes a harsher indictment of Liberian 
development than that provided by Clower- 
‘Dalton or myself. His optimistic conclusions do 
not square with his pessimistic findings. I refer, 
for example, to the extraordinary data which is 
sandwiched in between his optimistic conclu- 
sion on page 60 regarding the extent of 

. development and the betterment of the materi- 
al condition of most Liberians and his state- 
ment on page 82 that “Liberian economic 
development appears not to have placed the 
fate of its people in foreign hands, or to have 
irrevocably locked them into a rigid class 
structure.” The intervening data catalogs Li- 
beria’s overwhelming reliance upon external 
capital and skilled workers; the absence of 
significant Liberian involvement in economic 
decision making; the radically unbalanced na- 
ture of economic growth; luxury spending by 
the elite; the inefficient and corrupt spending 
of public revenues; the confiscation of vast 
tracts of tribal land by Americo-Liberian of- 
ficials for personal gain; the severe and recur- 
rent international balance of payments prob- 
lems; and the mixed results of economic growth 
insofar as the tribal masses are concerned. In 

_ later sections, as Lowenkopf examines the True 
Whig Party, the military, and other structures, 
the impression is reinforced that the gap be- 
tween the coastal elite and tribal masses is 
widening. 

Lowenkopf’s suggestion that expansion in 
scale of the economy, government, and educa- 
tional structures will lead te both greater 
participation and a more equitable distribution 
for the tribal masses is more an article of faith 
rather than a hard weighing of the evidence. 
While others—including myself—have suggested 
that the need for fiscal efficiency and tech- 
nological competence may ultimately compel 
the social and political structures to change, we 
advanced that as a possibility and not as an 
inevitability. The contemporary world has far 
too many examples of societies which move—as 
Huntington suggests—to greater rationality and 
greater specialization, withcut the corollary 
alteration in participation patterns. Lowenkopf 
himself recognizes (p. 138) that the expansion 
of government in Liberia has largely increased 
the scope and character of patronage available 
to the entrenched elite, and that the educa- 
tional system which “aims only at producing 
cadres of technically and administratively com- 
petent workers may also create dispirited, 
rootless, rebellious students” (p. 141). Indeed, 
given the general situation in Liberia, it is as 
safe to predict violence as it is to predict that 
moderation will characterize the move to mod- 
ernity. 
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Lowenkopf’s analysis clearly minimizes the 
remarkable durability and adaptability of the 
Americo-Liberian family system, which has 
served the group well during more than 150 
years of external and internal threats to the 
group’s survival. New forms of selective family 
reckoning, alliances forged with the more 
promising of the educated tribal youth, client 
relationships established between Monrovia- 
based lawyers and their newly educated tribal 
“wards,” and other factors have enhanced the 
political solidarity of the Americo-Liberian 
elite. Equally significant are the new forms of 
alliance created between the traditional chiefs 
and the land-hungry political leaders who are 
creating huge estates in the interior. Indeed, 
this is a situation to which Lowenkopf devotes 
only a scant few pages and somewhat curiously 
suggests that “the manner in which land is 
obtained secures some respect for tribal prerog- 
atives” (p. 78). Finally, given the history of . 
trade unionism is Liberia and Africa in general, 
I see little justification for Lowenkopf’s op- 
timism regarding labor unions as a possible 
source of political change. ‘ 


J. Gus LIEBENOW 
Indiana University 


Changing Campaign Techniques: Elections and 
Values in Contemporary Democracies. 
Edited by Louis Maisel. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1976. Pp. 274. $17.50, cloth; 
$7.50, paper.) 


Editors of scholarly yearbooks apparently 
have something in common with many novel- 
ists, i.e., they find it difficult with their second 
works to match the quality or success of their 
first efforts. Changing Campaign Techniques is 
the second volume in the Sage Electoral Studies 
Yearbooks, a series promoted by its publisher 
as offering original essays, possessing cross+ 
national and interdisciplinary perspectives, on a 
central theme each year. Volume 1 in the series, 
co-edited by Louis Maisel, largely lived up to 
the publisher’s promise. At least each of its 
essays did pertain to The Future of Political 
Parties (Beverly Hills, Calif., Sage, 1975). By 
comparison, Volume 2 is a strange and disap- 
pointing potpourri loosely organized, according 
to Maisel, around the task of examining “the 
effects of changing campaign techniques” and 
“the consequences for democratic elections.” 
Seemingly motivated by concerns over whether 
or not candidates really can be packaged, sold, 
and bought like laundry detergents, this collec- 
tion of essays is supposed to tell us “if what 
have changed are the techniques but not the 
functions of elections” (p. 11). 
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Certainly to answer that question would be 
to make a contribution. Unfortunately the 
essays in this volume not only fail to answer the 
question, most don’t even speak to it. One 
treason is that the “changing campaign tech- 
niques” appears in two senses; some authors of 
the volume’s essays use one, others employ the 
concept differently. In one instance changing 
techniques refer to the evolving technology of 
campaigns—television campaigning, strategic 
planning of party organizations, increasing so- 
phistication in allocating campaign resources, 
and public opinion polls as information sources. 
In a quite different sense several authors equate 
“changing” with “reform,” and the focus of 
essays is on how best to make elections more 
democratic and responsive. Taken as a whole, 
the volume adds little to our understanding of 
changing campaign techniques in either sense. 
Some of the essays offering a cross-national 
flavor seem included more out of convenience 
than any relevance they have for assessing 
technology or advocating reform. The yearbook 
is neither comprehensive (the editor explains 
the omission of a full discussion of the effects 
of polls, for instance) nor current (thus, essays 
touching upon television’s role ignore the pub- 
lished studies of either Mendelsohn and 
O’Keefe or Patterson and McClure concerning 
the 1972 presidential election). 

Although it is difficult to give the volume 
high marks-—even compared with its predeces- 
sor—as an integrated effort accomplishing the 
stated purposes of the annual series of Sage 
Electoral Studies, it contains a few chapters 
that merit reading. There are three general 
categories of essays. The first deals with propo- 
sals for reform, particularly public financing of 
U.S. elections. Joel L. Fleishman presents a 
persuasive case for public financing, Jewel 
Bellush and William J. D. Boyd present a 
persuasive case against, and Maisel weighs the 
potential impact of public financing upon the 
development of minor parties, All three essays 
were written before the 1976 presidential elec- 
tion and amendments to the Federal Election 
Campaign Act made that year. Nonetheless the 
pros and cons of public financing have changed 
little and the three essays provide useful sum- 
maries that could appropriately appear in a 
debater’s handbook. 

Three of the volume’s chapters address the 
question of effects of campaign technology. 
The two best deal with the consequences of 
political techniques in British general elections. 
Anthony Smith describes how the forms and 
methods of electoral television (especially in 
combating the impending boredom of the 
audience) shape the abilities of the electorate to 
perceive events in Britain’s ‘advanced telocra- 
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cy.” Drawing upon studies of the 1974 British 
general elections, E. J. Dionne argues that new 
campaign technology—especially television—has 
not changed British politics greatly, that there 
have been more continuities than changes, and 
that nonmedia and nontechnological factors 
explain a significant number of those changes as 
have taken place. The remaining essay that 
touches upon the volume’s stated purpose 
offers a compilation of the factors that enter 
into a campaigner’s allocation of electoral 
resources: using data from the 1972 U.S. 
congressional elections, Paul A. Dawson and 
James E. Zinser describe an instructive test of 
their model. 

The book’s remaining three chapters, when 
they deal with campaigns at all, describe long- 
tange effects under diverse circumstances. Ala- 
stair Davidson accounts for the growth in the 
viability of the Italian Communist Party by 
describing shifts in party strategy; Victor J. 
Hanby looks at the resurgence of the Scottish 
National Party; and Alfred Grosser focuses 
upon French politics to speculate about the 
relationship between responsibilities govern- 
ments have to inform and to be informed— 
through polls, television, and the printed media. 

In sum, readers interested in pondering the 
effects of changing campaign techniques will 
find relatively few of the chapters in this 
volume helpful. If they are of a mind, however, 


they can uncover some useful thoughts about a 
variety of topics and electoral systems. These 
may be jotted down in the six blank pages 
inexplicably alloted for “notes” at the end of 
the book. 


DAN NIMMO 
University of Tennessee 


Electoral Mobilization and Public Opinion: The 
Venezuelan Campaign of 1973. By John D. 
Martz and Enrique A. Baloyra. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1976. 
Pp. xlvi + 339. $17.95.) 


John Martz and Enrique Baloyra have pro- 
duced an exhaustive analysis of the 1973 
Venezuelan election campaign, relying upon 
survey research, electoral data, and a great deal 
of direct observation by the authors. The 
description and analysis is successfully placed 
within the broader context of recent Vene- 
zuelan politics, and less successfully, within a 
general framework for comparative campaign 
analysis, 

The authors begin with a brief but cogent 
review of what theoretical literature there is on 
the subject of campaigns, noting their intention 
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to focus on the behavior of “campaigners” 
rather than the behavior of voters, as political 
scientists have tended todo. They present what 
they variously term an “analytic” or “logical” 
framework of democratic campaigning, which 
includes three broad rubrics: the pclitical and 
institutional environment, the mobilization of 
forces, and the processes of implementation. 
Together they regard the environmental, mo- 
bilizational, and implementational variables as a 
“campaign system.” After elatorating on the 
framework in considerable detail, the authors 
present a formal inventory of definitions, hy- 
potheses, and propositions consistent with their 
framework, and then proceed to organize their 
subsequent analysis along those lines. The 
topics they discuss are richly detailed, particu- 
larly electoral laws and demography, candidate 
selection, party campaign organization, strate- 
gies and tactics, the almost daily actions of the 
principal presidential contestants, and the pro- 
cess of voting and vote tabulation. We are told, 
for example, that in an election where nearly 
97 percent of those registered voted, the 
average time spent waiting in line to vote in 
Caracas was from two to four hours. 


Clearly it is the authors’ intention to rescue 
campaign analysis from the labyrinths of his- 
toricism and journalism, and to stress those 
dimensions which may be more universal, and 
ultimately, comparative. The use of some 
framework, therefore, becomes inescapable if 
what they do is to be compared with other 
campaigns in other contexts. But while they 
realistically caution the reader about the tenta- 
tiveness and limitations of their framework, 
they slavishly follow it throughout the book, 
causing periodic interruptions and redundancies 
in the text. The kinds of data which the authors 
must employ simply do not fit as formal a 
framework as they try to impose. And while 
the analysis does stress “‘campaigners”—espe- 
cially candidates and party leaders—some of the 
most interesting data and observations concern 
voters, particularly the survey research data. 
What this suggests, perhaps, is that ultimately it 
may be unwise conceptually, and impossible 
analytically, to isolate campaigners from voters 
in such an endeavor. 

In the context of the total enterprise, these 
are minor flaws. This is, in a sense, a pioneering 
effort, particularly for students of Latin Ameri- 
can politics, for whom the book is likely to 
become a standard source. Although the au- 
thors present enough background on Venezu- 
elan party politics and institutions for anyone 
unfamiliar with them to make sense of the 
campaign analysis, I suspect mast would find it 
difficult to retain and digest the background 
material presented. For those who care about 
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such things, the book is uncommonly well 
written, although the publishes unfortunately 
has chosen to offset it from standard typewriter 
print. 


RONALD H. MCDONALD 
Syracuse University 


Second City Politics: Democratic Processes and 
Decision-Making in Birmingham. By Ken- 
neth Newton. (Oxford, England: Clarendon 
Press, 1976. Pp. xi + 270. £4.95, $11.00, 
paper.) 

Kenneth Newton has written an excellent 
book on the political relationships among 
groups, parties, council members, and borough 
officers in England’s second city. In framing its 
problems, the study, by drawing on such works 
as those by Michels, Schumpeter, Dahl, Key, 
Eulau, and Pitkin, takes as its point of depar- 
ture the core of relevant political science 
literature. And it uses familiar survey tech- 
niques to gather systematic data from interest 
group leaders, council members, and party 
officers on both communication processes and 
the norms governing representational roles, Asa 
result, Newton presents a comprehensive state- 
ment concerning local English politics that 
provides a standard against which future re- 
search in this area will most certainly be 
compared. 

Within the group-party-representative frame- 
work, Newton begins with what is, from an 
American perspective, the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of local English politics: the dramatic 
impact of national political trends on borough 
council electoral outcomes. Newton reports 
that “the correlation between swings to the 
Conservative Party in Birmingham and in a 
sample of English towns and cities” for the 
period 1945 to 1965 was no less than .95 (p. 
14). Consequently, little that is done by local 
council members has much impact on the local 
party’s collective fate in local elections. And 
local politicians recognize this fact. Although 
councilors believe local issues and personalities 
have some electoral impact, Newton’s inter- 
views reveal that in Birmingham a majority of 
them—and 80 percent of the Labourites— 
recognize that national factors are paramount. 
Since according to modern democratic theory 
the electoral accountability that stems from 
two-party competition for power has been a 
central mechanism for maintaining democratic 
or at least polyarchical processes, the extent to 
which the electoral isolation of representatives 
affects their relationships with citizens, groups, 
and party rank and file is of central concern in 
what follows. 
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Appropriately enough, Newton turns direct- 
ly to group activities themselves. In the most 
innovative part of the research design, he 
locates what is believed to be the universe of 
4,250 formally organized interest groups in the 
city, including such apparently nonpolitical 
types of groups as sports, church, and youth 
organizations. Although subsequent contacts 
revealed still another thousand groups, the 
4,250 provide the list from which a not 
altogether perfectly random sample of 576 was 
drawn, 466 of which responded to mailed 
questionnaires, The secretaries of the 70 most 
politically active sample organizations and a 
subsample of 84 of the remainder were then 
interviewed. From this data base Newton dis- 
cerns that the most politically active groups (at 
the local level) are city-wide organizations 
(rather than those either neighborhood or 
regional in scope), are larger, have more 
income, have a paid staff, and are more 
politically “established,” as indicated by such 
things as inclusion of a councilor among their 
group members. And these resources are cumu- 
lative, not dispersed. These are not surprising 
findings, to be sure, but they are still evidence 
using novel techniques that confirm Schatt- 
schneider’s adage about the accent of the 
heavenly chorus in the pluralist utopia. 

Newton next stresses the potentially signifi- 
cant role that party organizations can play in 
the policy-making process, and his findings bear 
closely on the debate between Robert MacKen- 
zie and Samuel Beer. Although Newton does 
not cite Beer’s response to MacKenzie’s conten- 
tion that the Labour and Conservative parties 
have similar internal structures, Beer’s side of 
the argument is strongly confirmed by New- 
ton’s research. As compared to Conservatives, 
Labour councilors are more likely to cite their 
party organizations as a public opinion source 
they rely upon; are more likely to report more 
policy discussions at ward meetings; act in a 
formal context where party rules give the 
organization more authority vis à vis its repre- 
sentatives; and work in a milieu whose oral 
history includes many more anecdotes about 
party-group conflicts. Indeed, so many signifi- 
cant party differences concerning represen- 
tational norms and practices—and not only with 
respect to internal party relationships—are re- 
ported that at times one wonders why Newton 
did not make the competing political cultures 
of the Labour and Conservative Party a central 
organizing theme of the study. 

There is much more of value in remaining 
chapters. The familiar distinction between dele- 
gate, politico, and trustee is drawn, and re- 
ported norms—which vary across parties—are 
found to correspond to a variety of reported 
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activities. The netherworld of councilor-officer 
relationships is examined with much intel- 
lizence, but about as little information is given 
as in most studies. In the end Newton comes to 
accept councilor claims that the officers do not 
get “too big for their boots” (p. 159). The last 
substantive chapter consists of case studies of 
the politics of housing, comprehensive educa- 
tion and race relations. They add a good deal of 
contextual material which one wishes could 
somehow have been incorporated into the 
analytical portions of the study. 

On the central issue which motivates the 
study—democratic processes in Birmingham— 
Newton does not provide any clear resolution. 
On the one side, he finds a systemic bias 
favorable to the better-organized, the more 
established, and culturally acceptable, the most 
obvious losers being Birmingham’s large and 
growing immigrant population. On the other 
side, he does not find the lack of electoral 
accountability an insurmountable obstacle to 
group influence and representative responsive- 
ness, And it is only on this second point that I 
find myself in disagreement. The data Newton 
describes seem to me to depict a closed 
decision-making process, dominated by com- 
mittee meetings, council group sessions, and 
contacts with corporation officers rather than a 
process where citizen involvement and group 
competition play a significant role. Although 
no exact comparisons with other cities in other 
countries are available, I suspect that the 
process'is particularly closed in the English 
context because electoral incentives to respond 
to outsiders are lacking. But it is a pleasure to 
read a book on English local government so 
intelligently and clearly addressed to significant 
issues that one finds it worthwhile to disagree. 


PAUL E. PETERSON 
University of Chicago 


Soldiers in Politics: Military Coups and Govern- 
ments. By Eric A. Nordlinger. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977. Pp. xiii + 
224. $8.95, paper.) 


Soldiers in Politics, a volume in The Con- 
temporary Comparative Politics series from 
Prentice-Hall, introduces students to a wide 
literature on the military in politics and it 
covers almost all the major issues that have 
been salient in the study of military organiza- 
tions, coups, and government performance by 
military regimes in nonwestern countries. Nord- 
linger discusses reasons for military interven- 
tion, stressing the militaries’ corporate interests 
but also paying attention to class and com- 
munal ties and to officers’ attitudes toward 
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politics. He evaluates how military men run 
governments and the effects they have on 
various economic, social and political out- 
comes. He leaves out only a few topics. He does 
not deal with the impact of international 
relations on transformations of military organi- 
zations nor does he analyze the diffusion 
effects across systems. He takes for granted the 
overwhelming importance of officers in non- 
western militaries and thus he does not examine 
relationships between enlisted men, noncom- 
missioned officers, and officers. More attention 
ought to be paid to these relationships in 
systems where military chain of command and 
hierarchy cannot be taken for granted. Nord- 
linger’s analysis, however, is comprehensive and 
will interest readers who know the field while 
at the same time introducing students to 
concepts and materials with which they may 
not be familiar. 

In his 1970 article in the American Political 
Science Review, “Soldiers in Mufti: The Impact 
of Military Rule Upon Economic and Social 
Change in Non-Western States,” Nordlinger 
outlined an argument which remains the core of. 
this book. The argument related military be- 
haviors to both institutional features of armed 
forces and to social forces, especially classes 
and communal groups, and elaborated on the 
idea of praetorian societies, an idea which owed 
much to Huntington’s work. 

Nordlinger was then, and remains now, 
negative about the military’s impact on politics. 
He argues that while there are obvious dif- 
ferences within his two ruling types of guardi- 
ans and rulers, military regimes have less varia- 
tion than civilian ones and they also perform 
consistently worse in terms of progressive eco- 
nomic change (p. 176). Indeed, Nordlinger gives 
militaries poorer marks than civilians on a range 
of performance indicators, especially stability 
and ability to handle communal conflict. 

I happen to agree with most of Nordlinger’s 
“rough generalizations” but I have some criti- 
cism as to how he gets to them. He does not use 
much of the recent cross-national aggregate 
data work, most of which criticizes his 1970 
article for using poor data and overstating his 
case. Recent studies have argued that on eco- 
nomic performance grounds, there is as much 
diversity within militaries as within civilian 
regimes and they maintain that few strong 
generalizations can be supported which dis- 
tinguish between military and civilian economic 
performances. Nordlinger should have used 

_ more recent data and not relied so heavily on 
his own (now dated) reanalysis of Adelman and 
Morris’ data in Society, Politics, and Economic 
Development. . 

In arguing his case for negative political and 
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economic effects of military rule, Nordlinger 
puts his finger on the important and often 
overlooked inability of the military to create 
networks which penetrate the grass roots. He 
gives some good reasons why this is the case: 
the military’s unwillingness to bargain and 
negotiate with groups and interests, faith in 
technical solutions, reliance on civil servants. 
He also stresses the importance of officers’ 
attitudes towards politics and politicians. In- 
deed, throughout this book, Nordlinger writes 
about attitudes of praetorians. He argues that 
they have biases against mass political activity 
(p. 21); they share norms with civil servants 
(pp. 43, 121); they place high values on 
political order (p. 54). How does Nordlinger 
arrive at an understanding of officers’ attitudes? 
Mostly, he derives attitudes from a presumed 
identity of officers’ interests with middle 
classes and from organizational features which 
he believes inhere in armed forces organiza- 
tions. He relies on some case studies where the 
investigators have had contact with officers and 
on a few officers’ memoirs. But the fact is we 
have almost no reliable survey work on officers’ 
attitudes. It is not that Nordlinger is wrong in 
ascribing various attitudes to them. However, 
he should be more careful in allowing for 
varieties of sytle and for the scope for idiosyn- 
cratic personalities to come into play in hier- 
archical organizations. Since he points out that 
officer corps deviate from ideal types which 
postulate their being above politics, above 
factionalism, devoid of communal strivings, he 
should have allowed also for a variety of 
attitudes held. Some officers have been quite 
willing to risk disorder, even to provoke it, for 
the sake of a radical restructuring of their 
societies. We see_this, albeit in different ways, 
in Ethiopia and Uganda. Nordlinger also fre- 
quently refers to a loss of legitimacy by civilian 
regimes facilitating coups and he notes the 
failure of military regimes to build legitimacy. 
Maybe so. But again, we have little hard 
information regarding the legitimacy of regimes 
in developing countries or variation in a re- 
gime’s legitimacy over time or between regimes. 
We cannot deduce legitimacy from longevity or 
deduce absence of legitimacy from the occur- 
rence of coups. 

Nordlinger tries to isolate various character- 
istics of militaries to see their consequences for 
governmental performance. This works better 
for political than economic consequences. The 
best predictor of economic performance would 
appear to be previous economic levels and 
previous economic performance, not regime 
type. Indeed, the strength of this book is not its 
use of aggregate data to make generalizations 
through quantitative analyses. Rather, it lies in 
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Nordlinger’s ability to use a number of case 
studies and general treatments of military rule 
and coups and to make his own argument 
coherent and clear. He isolates critical issues in 
the debate on military rule. The book’s weak- 
nesses point the way to the need for more case 
studies on civilian-military relations, for better 
analyses of armed forces organizations them- 
selves, and for continued collection of time-seri- 
es data and more careful use of data. 


HENRY BIENEN 
Princeton University 


Social Democracy and Industrial Militancy: The 
Labour Party, the Trade Unions and In- 
comes Policy 1945—1974. By Leo Panitch. 
(Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. 318, $22.50.) 


Leo Panitch’s central argument in this study 
is that the failure of British trade unionism to 
convert industrial militancy into revolutionary 
political consciousness is due to the union 
movement’s ties to what is an “integrative” 
Labour party. Panitch points out that Labour’s 
economic and industrial policies have stemmed 
much less from socialist planning than from its 
integrative ideology which emphasizes above all 
the creation and maintenance of compromise 
between the classes in British society. Labour 
leaders would certainly prefer a more egali- 
tarian distribution of income and wealth and 
less reliance on promoting the needs of the 
business community. But their commitment to 
**nation-class synthesis” produces policies 
which “accord with the inner dynamic of such 
a society—the profit motive—to the enhance- 
ment of the class from which this dynamic 
stems and to the detriment of the working 
class. The new social contract in this context is 
a contract not only between unequals but one 
in which the guarantor of the contract—the 
state, even under a Labour Government—is not 
and cannot be disinterested and neutral be- 
tween the classes” (p. 245). 

Labour government incomes policies, pro- 
posals like “In Place of Strife’? and other 
demands for trade union cooperation in the 
government-defined national interest should 
therefore not surprise us. Nor should we be 
surprised at the tensions and contradictions 
that these demands impose on the relations 
between the two wings of the Labour move- 
ment. But why do the unions not opt out of 
the relationship, perhaps to found a new party? 
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Answering this important question, Panitch 
asserts that while such a break is not impose 
sible, the glue of union loyalty to the Labour 
party over so long a period has become re- 
markably fixed and that the continuous fear of 
Conservative attack helps to keep it so. 

Given the small likelihood then of an all-out 
break, what are the alternative possibilities for a 
“rsemobilization” of Labour from within? “Cer- 
tainly the magnitude of the task is obvious—the 
whole history of the Party has to be overcome” 
(p. 258). Yet, Labour can continue its inte- 
grative role only at the price of intensifying the 
“|... strains and conflicts which the Party’s ties 
to the organized working class have repeatedly 
produced” (p. 258). 

Panitch’s study concludes in 1974 before 
Labour returned to power. We therefore now 
have benefit of several more years of evidence 
about the relationship between the Labour 
party in office and the trade union movement. 
Obviously, there has been neither a rupture in 
the relationship nor a remobilization of the 
party. There has been instead a tenuous accom- 
modation. The trade union movement has 
enjoyed unprecedented access and influence on 
policy in nearly every area of government 
activity and to boot has had the TUC-designed 
Employment Protection Act legislated. At the 
same time, the Labour government has gained 
an unusual measure of cooperation for wage 
restraint, helped by overwhelming union fears 
that recession with very high unemployment 
would otherwise grow worse. Both sides there- 
fore seem to feel, using Panitch’s frame of 
reference, that accommodation is the best part 
of a bad deal—at least for the moment. : 

The major portion of the book deals with 
the period of the Wilson Labour government, 
1964—1970. While there are also relatively brief 
chapters dealing with the earlier periods and for 
1970—1974, the author clearly spent his major 
effort on the six difficult and tumultuous years 
of conflict between the unions and an ever- 
demanding and disappointing Labour govern- 
ment. Panitch’s work here is impressive. He has 
had access both to TUC Economic and General 
Council minutes which are indeed hard to come 
by. Moreover, he has done scores of interviews 
with a cross section of senior and junior trade 
union officials, politicians and others who have 
been closely involved in the events of this 
period. His other more public sources are also 
thoroughly and carefully done so that the 
pictures he draws for us are meticulously 
accurate. The only significant criticism of these 
important chapters is that the description occa- 
sionally becomes confusing because of Panitch’s 
recitation of every detail. But in sum the work 
is quite excellent and should provide scholars 
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with a much clearer picture of this period than 
anyone has done up until now. 


GERALD A, DORFMAN 
Towa State University 


Asia’s New Giant: How the Japanese Economy 
Works. Edited by Hugh Patrick and Henry 
Rosovsky. (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1976. Pp. ix + 943. $19.95, 
cloth; $10.95, paper.) 


When the Brookings Institution (one always 
wants to call it “prestigious’’) set out to analyze 
the Japanese economy, not surprisingly it first 
picked the most established specialists (a Yale 
professor and a Harvard dean) as directors, got 
together a team of truly big-name American 
economists, and spent substar:tial amounts of 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation money on 
seminars and travel. More surprising is that the 
result of all this is a remarkably good book. 
Asia’s New Giant is itself a giant (13 long 
chapters) and is as original and interesting as it 
is detailed and comprehensive. Its intention is 
to discover ‘how the economy works,” particu- 
larly the causes of Japan’s amazing postwar 
economic expansion, by examining such aspects 
as fiscal and monetary policy, planning, bank- 
ing and finance, the tax system, international 
economic relations, industrial organization, 
technological innovation and diffusion, labor, 
urbanization, and political and then social and 
cultural factors. There is also some attention to 
the “‘costs” of growth in underdeveloped social 
provisions and pollution, and much discussion 
of future possibilities. f 

A fundamental problem encountered in 
nearly all the chapters (and indeed in most 
writing on Japan) was neatly stated by Henry 
and Mable Wallich: “it is tempting to stress 
differences and to find that Japan is indeed 
unique,” but “tempting as well to show that 
economics [or whatever] works in Japan as it 
does elsewhere” (p. 253). One’s conclusions on 
this point will always be determined as much 
by approach as by the “facts” observed. The 
editors’ standpoint is clear—they emphatically 
if “gently suggest that Japanese growth was not 
miraculous: it can be reasonably well under- 
stood and explained by ordinary economic 
causes” (such as the stock of educated labor, 
largely in low-productivity jobs, at the begin- 
ning of the period and a favorable position to 
import technology—pp. 6, 12). Several authors 
follow their lead, arguing, for example, that 
patterns of industrial concentration, of taxa- 
tion, of urbanization in Japan are not as nearly 
unique as most people think. The opposite side 
is taken by a sociologist, Nathan Glazer, whose 
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chapter on social and cultural factors is mainly 
a thoughtful review of the considerable western 
literature on Japanese education, value struc- 
ture and workplace organization. Glazer main- 
tains that “‘traditional’’ Japanese elements re- 
main important today, and have had a positive 
effect on growth which may disappear as 
modernization proceeds. Other authors too 
emphasize features of the financial system, the 
handling of foreign trade, saving behavior and 
so forth which may not be exempt from the 
laws of economics, but yet appear culturally 
determined and perhaps uniquely Japanese. 

A focus for such concerns is the question of 
the government’s part in economic growth. The 
chapter devoted to this topic specifically is a 
strong rejection of the “Japan Incorporated” 
stereotype that Japan is dominated by a single« 
minded political-business-bureaucratic “power 
elite.” Philip Tresize and Yukio Suzuki argue 
that the Japanese government is actually quite 
pluralistic or even fragmented, that it has 
pursued many objectives besides (or even con- 
tradictory to) rapid economic growth, and that 
its role may not be very different from that of 
several European governments. But though all 
the authors probably would agree with the 
editors’ view that “the main impetus to growth 
has been private” (p. 47), still, several do stress 
the active, skillful and sometimes quite dis- 
tinctively Japanese part played by government 
in-for example—macroeconomic regulation 
(Gardner Ackley and Hiromitsu Ishi), encourag- 
ing imports of technology (Merton J. Peck and 
Shuji Tamura), and generally making the best 
out of adverse situations (Lawrence B. Krause 
and Sueo Sekiguchi). The variety of specializa- 
tions and viewpoints included here gives the 
reader a sense of how complicated the relation- 
ships between government and economy in rich 
countries have to be. 

This book is valuable at three levels. First, it 
provides an amazing amount of information 
hitherto available only in hard-to-find (or to 
read) sources. Second, some of the chapters 
generate new knowledge—in particular, Edwin 
F. Denison and William K. Chung (on appor- 
tioning the sources of growth) and Richard 
Caves and Masu Uekusa (on industrial concen- 
tration and its effects) report important new 
research. Expanded versions of both chapters, 
incidentally, have since appeared as separate 
books. But the most noteworthy contribution 
of the project lies in between these two levels, 
in interpretation, assessment, and reformulation 
of ideas. The authors are so secure in their 
command of economic theory and the relevant 


‘experience of the West that they can move 


confidently through masses of evidence, asking 
the right questions and fitting the answers 
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together in ways that make sense. Such scholars 
as Joseph A. Pechman (with Keimei Kaizuka) 
on taxes, Walter Galenson (with Konosuke 
Odaka) on labor and Edwin S. Mills (with 
Katsutoshi Ohta) on urbanization write ‘tat 
thoritatively” in the best sense of the word. 
The expensive and elitist Brookings strategy is 
well vindicated. ` 

The book has more than its proper share of 
small errors—ihe funniest is having Hideo Sato, 
then a Brookings political scientist, run for the 
presidency of the Liberal Democratic Party— 
and it is too bad the editors lacked energy fora 
teal attempt to contrast and compare the 
authors’ varied findings and opinions. Quibbles 
aside, I think I have learned more from this 
volume than from any other single book on 
Japan, and recommend it enthusiastically to 
Japan specialists and to anyone seriously in- 
terested in economic public policy. 


JOHN CREIGHTON CAMPBELL 
University of Michigan 


Socialist Opposition in Eastern Europe: The 
Czechoslovak Example. By Jiri Pelikan. 
Translated by Marian Sling and V. and R. 
Tosek. (New York: St. Martin’s, 1976. Pp. 
vii + 221. $12.95.) 


Jiri Pelikan’s book .concerns the prospects 
for a viable socialist opposition in Czechoslo- 
vakia with some application to Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. While he speaks as a 
participant observer—he was Director of Televi- 
sion in Czechoslovakia from 1963—1968—his 
analysis of the organizational and ideological 
development of a socialist opposition has moral 
and analytical appeal. It is a valuable (though 
not definitive) effort to come to grips with the 
problems of developing a durable opposition in 
a communist state. 

Pelikan’s analysis is divided into two parts: 
his own interpretation of the Prague Spring and 
its aftermath through 1974 (pp. 7-113), and 
the analysis put forth by the socialist opposi- 
tion about events during the same period (pp. 
117—217). In the first section, Pelikan poses 
four critical questions, to which he later offers 
some tentative answers. Could the Czechoslo- 
vaks have maintained the victories won in 
1967—1968, or was the termination of these 
reforms inevitable once the Soviet troops in- 
vaded in August, 1968? Is the opposition 
movement a meaningful force today, or was it 
stopped by the Russian invasion and the subse- 
quent political trials? Does the Czechoslovak 
road to socialism as envisioned by the opposi- 
tion apply to other communist nations as well? 
Finally, how can one nurture an opposition 
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movement in a closed political system? In the 
documentary section (in which Pelikan careful- 
ly places each piece in temporal perspective), 
similar questions reverberate, though ide- 
ological appeals tend to dominate the dialogue. 
Thus, the documents serve as a springboard for 
Pelikan’s more conceptualized analysis of how 
the opposition has developed and the problems 
it faces. 

The first issue—the freedom of maneuver 
open to Czechoslovak reformers in August, 
1968—is where Pelikan provides his most con- 
troversial insights (pp. 27 ff.). Pelikan asserts 
that if the Czechoslovak party had remained 
united and played up world public opinion and 
domestic Soviet opinion against the Soviet 
invation, then the Russian “diktat” could have 
been rejected. As evidence he points to Mos- 


cow’s hesitation to set up a government of 
quislings, a show of ambivalence that the 
Czechoslovak leadership seemed to misunder- - 
stand. Second, Pelikan suggests that the elites’ 
immediate decision rule to go along with the 
Soviets was the fatal mistake. As he sum- 
marizes, the supporters of the “New Course” 
“s... seemed to believe that time was working 
for them, whereas exactly the opposite was 
true” (p. 28). 

It is on the second issue—the durability of 
the socialist opposition—that Pelikan offers 
some of his most cogent points. As his docu- 
mentaty appendix seems to demonstrate, the 
ideals of and support for a “true socialism” in 
Czechoslovakia may not be dying (pp. 75 ff. and 
135—56). Pelikan asserts that Gustav Husak’s 
“nermalization” is creating daily converts to 
the opposition, and the growth of dissent in the 
rest of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
provides continuing moral support for the 
Czechoslovak opposition. Finally, he points to 
the decay of the Party in Czechoslovakia, 
noting that purges and recruitment failures have 
raised the average age of party members to 50 
years. Ironically, by expelling 500,000 mem- 
bers, the Party has provided the opposition 
with a knowledgeable and committed vanguard 
(what Pelikan calls the “Party of the Ex- 
pelted”). Thus, the Czechoslovak opposition 
movement is, in Pelikan’s view, increasing, not 
diminishing. 

Pelikan’s optimism is carried over into the 
third issue he addresses—the relevance of the 
Czechoslovak experience for other communist 
nations. He quickly rejects the notion of 
“Kadarization” as a solution to instability in 
Eastern Europe (pp. 56—57) and asserts that all 
communist regimes that deny freedom and 
democracy and instead practice “bureaucratic 
socialism” or “goulash communism” will even- 
tually face a crisis of authority. This is because 
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throughout Eastern Europe all major groups in 
society are fully aware of the gap between 
socialist ideal and reality (p. 93). The irony that 
the communist parties, themselves, provide 
society with a standard of performance that the 
Party cannot meet is not lost, then, on Pelikan 
(p. 77). 

The final and most pervasive theme that runs 
through this book is the problem of maintain- 
ing a viable opposition in a closed political 
system (pp. 77—100). Pelikan exhorts dissi- 
dents to avoid “‘over-organizing” and to rely 
instead on polls of dissent which are linked in 
an ideological, rather than a structural sense 
(pp. 47—56). In Pelikan’s view, success depends 
on expanding the movement to embrace mass 
and party in Czechoslovakia, dissidents 
throughout Eastern Europe, and the West Euro- 
pean Left. Thus, for Jiri Pelikan, the road to 
success for a socialist opposition is not through 
an elitist vanguard, but through a mass (and 
elite) movement along the lines of the Czecho- 
slovak experience in 1968. Only through such a 
democratic movement, then, can Czechoslovak 
society “rehabilitate socialism.” 


VALERIE BUNCE 
Northwestern University 


Religion and Politics in Sri Lanka. By Urmila 
Phadnis. (Columbia, Mo.: South Asia Books, 
1976. Pp. ix + 376. $16.50.) 


Urmila Phadnis has delved deeply into the 
interaction between professional religious elites 
and the contemporary politicel system in Sri 
Lanka. This important volume is the fruit of 
many years’ study of Lankan affairs, which 
includes numerous trips to the island from her 
base in New Delhi, where she is presently 
Associate Professor of Politics at the Jawaralal 
Nehru University. It is a vivid case study of how 
activists within the community of professional 
religieux have brought influence to bear on 
secular, competitive politics. She also explores 
the reverse—how this participation in competi- 
tive electoral and legislative politics has secu- 
larized certain aspects of the sangha (or monk- 
hood). -C 

She first describes with unusual precision the 
evolution of the Buddhist sangha—its organiza- 
tional, structural aspects, its accommodations 
to the Lankan caste system, its peculiar land- 
lordism and mode of ascriptive succession 
typical of the longer-established, wealthier up- 
country temples in contrast to the more mod- 
ern regimes in most low-country sects. The 
close historical links between the sangha and 
the Sinhalese kings before the coming of the 
Europeans are perplexing to contemporary lay 
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observers and monks and provide sharply differ- 
ing views on what should be the contemporary 
arrangement between the secular government 
and the religious community. She makes clear 
the dilemma facing activist monks and lay 
persons, in that each temple community desires 
autonomy which makes sustained influence in 
the political system difficult, while sangha 
resistance to lay influence inhibits outside 
efforts to regularize financial and other admini- 
strative aspects of temple affairs. 

Phadnis is ingenious and sensible in her use 
of Almond’s concepts of nonassociational in- 
terest group and demand aggregation and Dahl’s 
role analysis and the dynamics of polyarchy to 
help explain how, despite those structural 
difficulties, elements of the sangha have had so 
much influence on Lankan politics since in- 
dependence. The monks’ intermediary role be- 
tween rural village voters on the one hand and 
the national political parties on the other has 
given them substantial influence within a highly 
competitive system based on universal franchise 
and secret ballot. They have profoundly af- 
fected language and educational policies; these 
in tum have altered recruitment to the civil 
service and the allocation of opportunity be- 
tween ethnic communities. Associational in- 
terest group strategy has also been sufficiently 
well directed between elections to prevent the 
enforcement of legislation which would have 
authorized the secular government to limit the 
self-governance of the different temples and 
various sects. 

In 1956, Phadnis reminds us, most of the 
activist monks supported Bandaranaika’s SLFP, 
and were assumed to be indispensable to his 
victory, thus bringing great influence to the 
sangha. By 1965, however, activist monks were 
backing all major candidates, thus dividing the 
sangha into competing political factions paral- 
leling the growing polarization within the ever 
more politically mobilized population at large. 
In 1956 the monks helped shape the issues; by 
the 1965 election, it was the competing parties 
which defined the issues, influence flowing this 
time from party to bhikku faction, rather than 
the reverse. By the 1970 election, she reports, 
economic issues had become far more central, 
and language and religious concerns—the earlier 
issues the monks had been able to rally 
around—were far less manifest. She traces suc- 
cessive efforts to define acceptable relationships 
between sangha and state and the sources of 
opinion and the strategies used by differing 
groups in the sangha to promote and to espouse 
these alternatives, 

Phadnis’ exploration goes well beyond my 
own study in the mid-fifties and Donald 
Smith’s contributions to his edited volume 
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maintaining that the state nonetheless functions 
to ensure the reproduction of capitalist social 
relations. (How else to understand the essential 
continuities in the democratization of the 
dictatorships?) But his description of the under- 
lying structure—the “parallel state of network” 
—that resolves this paradox is hardly satis- 
factory: “A network, as it runs through the 
various branches and apparatuses of the state; 
parallel, as it functions behind the facade of the 
state apparatuses, which carefully disguise it; 
State, as although often only para-public, it 
provides a permanent recourse for the bourgeoi- 
sie in their struggle to maintain and safeguard 
their power” (pp. 100-01). As it stands, the 
“parallel state network” is little more than a 
necessary hypothesis to make the general struc- 
turalist argument plausible. But what, after all, 
is the content of this spectral being? Poulantzas 
needs to be a great deal less cryptic before we 
can judge the validity of his position. 

Such difficulties aside, this is a deep and 
provocative book. It is much more than a 
blow-by-blow description of the erosion of the 
military regimes of Portugal, Spain and Greece. 
Rather, it is part of a growing corpus of Marxist 
literature (e.g., the works of Wallerstein, Frank 
and Anderson) that insists that one can under- 
stand nonsocialist comparative politics and in- 
ternational relations only by reference to cap- 
italism. And this implies a direct confrontation 
between the radically divergent paradigms of 
politics presented by Marxism and mainstream 
political science. 


PETER COCKS 
State University of New York, Albany 


Committees of Inquiry. By Gerald Rhodes. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, and New York: 
Crane, Russak, 1975. Pp. 232. $21.50.) 


The British have long had a penchant for 
governing by committees, from the cabinet 
down to local government. At the administra- 
tive level, interdepartmental committees serve 
as lubicants of coordination; standing advisory 
committees link pressure groups to ministerial 
decision making. A somewhat different creature 
is the committee of inquiry, composed of 
non-officials appointed by ministers to in- 
vestigate, report and recommend on a one-shot 
basis on subjects ranging from constitutional 
devolution to decimal currency to herbage seed 
supplies. Royal commissions are the best 
known of this type, though not invariably the 
most important. 

Assessment of the value of committees of 
inquiry is no easy task, and judgments have 
varied considerably. North American scholars 
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have been generally impressed by them, British 
ones mixed in their reactions. Politicians often , 
complain about their operation (Harold Wilson 
remarked that they “take minutes and waste 
years”) but when in office continue to appoint 
new ones. There is no dearth of existing studies, 
by (inter alia) Clokie and Robinson, Wheare, 
Cartwright and Richard Chapman and asso- 
ciates. Much of the literature, however, relies 
mainly on case studies of the larger, more 
dramatic inquiries; a good deal of it is dated; 
and it has not been marked by much systematic 
social science. 


Gerald Rhodes’ recent book differs from its 
predecessors in being more analytic, com- 
prehensive and exploratory. Commissioned by 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration, it 
draws on the experience of all 170 committees 
appointed in the ten-year period 1959-68— 
grand-scale and mundane alike. Rhodes’ pur- 
pose is twofold. Using his data he has at- 
tempted to test old and develop new generaliza- 
tions about standard questions such as how 
committees of inquiry can best be classified; 
what their purposes are; who gets on them and 
how they operate; what impact (if any) they 
have on policy; and, broadly, where they fit 
into the policy process in Britain. (His work 
lacks a comparative dimension.) His second 
concern is methodological. How, he asks, in 
view of the proliferation of government- 
sponsored inquiries, the diversity of reasons for 
their appointment, the idiosyncracy of their 
operations, and the competition of other 
sources of advice reaching ministers, can he 
possibly judge their worth or their place in the 
development of policy? 

The scope and particularity of Rhodes’ data 
is rather daunting, and his accomplishment in 
tracing the origins, course and outcome of the 
labors of nearly 200 committees is impressive, 
His evaluations are balanced, commonsensical 
and suspicious of grand theory. He calls into 
question several of the more common assertions 
about the conduct of British inquiries—that 
they are usually dominated by a small coterie 
of “the great and the good,” that they are often 
used by governments to cool pressures and 
postpone action, that they are a more rational 
means of getting information than are alterna- 
tive devices. “The value of a committee of 
inquiry’s report as a source of information 
about the subject is ... largely incidental to its 
central purpose. ... For the most part, commit- 
tees have in fact a relatively limited function, 
which is as much concerned with achieving a 
workable practical accommodation between in- 
terests and viewpoints as with the more fun- 
damental questions about the nature and ef- 
fects of particular policies” (pp. 207—08). 
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Observations of this kind are about as far as 
Rhodes is prepared to go toward generalizing 
about his maze of committees. Critical of any 
single method of reaching secure generaliza- 
tions, he drops hints as to how more authorita- 
tive knowledge must be generated, although he 
fails to pull them together into concentrated 
advice. Would typologies help? Rhodes coins a 
few tentative ones, but is aware that they 
cannot substitute for explanation. Would more 
case studies help? Again, the answer is yes, to 
an extent, but simple cumulation of new cases 

. may founder on the issues of representativeness 
and comparability. How about focusing on the 
impact of committees on the long-term for- 
mulation of policies rather than on the proxi- 
mate results of single inquiries? He finds this a 
good prospect, but acknowledges that it is far 
from easy to isolate the effects of committees’ 
activities from the array of influences on 
government from all quarters. 

Rhodes is well aware of such difficulties in 
conducting research into this fairly large uni- 
verse of political activity, but insists that there 
are more dangers in studying the results of 
smaller-scale efforts, especially only inquiries 
that attracted a good deal of publicity. His 
book, informed, cautious, somewhat dull, is a 
useful prolegomenon to future research on a 
subject of perennial interest to students of 
policy making in committee-prone systems. 


JAMES B. CHRISTOPH 
Indiana University 


The Donegal Mafia: An Irish Political Machine. 
By Paul Martin Sacks. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1976. Pp. xi 
+241. $15.00.) 


With the publication of The Donegal Mafia, 
Paul M. Sacks has added a needed contribution 
to the literature about the Republic of Ireland. 
Since the independence and creation of the 
Irish Free State in 1921, this 26-county section 
of Ireland has provided a fascinating location 
for the study of parties, constitutions and 
post-colonial emergence politics. In addition 
there is the ever-complicating factor of “Irlanda 
Irridenta,” the gnawing concern about North- 
ern Ireland and the border. 

Sacks confines most of his study to the 
politics of the Dail constituency of North East 
Donegal and to the machine built in that area 
by the Blaney family. The machine has been 
given the title, “The Donegal Mafia.” Sacks’ 
information is based on almost two years’ 
residence in Ireland and some very intensive 
interviewing. The uncovering of personal rela- 
tionships, family and friendship ties, favors 
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given or assumed to have been given in the form 


.of county jobs, etc., makes the book interesting 


reading and worthy of the attention of soci- 
ologists as well as political scientists. 

Sacks concludes that the “Donegal Mafia” 
machine conformed in its main outlines to the 
usuel machine sociology. However, in one area 
it contrasted sharply with the classic machine. 
In the usual instance the machine was built on 
voters from the ethnic fringe; in the Irish case, 
only in their later mature years did the Irish 
machine politicians feel secure enough to reach 
out and mobilize the Protestant ethnic fringe in 
Donegal. Sacks appears surprised to have found 
such a machine in Ireland due to the inhos- 
pitable political landscape. He points out that 
“it is quite unusual to find a machine. where 
there are extensive state-sponsored welfare pro- 
grams, limited stores of political patronage, and 
a proportional representation (PR) system” (p. 
210). 

He maintains, however, “that, even in a 
highly bureaucratized system, a machine may 
persist if set within the context of a supportive 
political culture” (p. 224). The culture in North 
East Donegal was supportive and the collapse of 
the Donegal Mafia came about only as a result 
of a great political miscalculation at the na- 
tional level by the machine leader Neil Blaney. 

The conditions found in North East Donegal 
are still to be found in other parts of Ireland 
and, the bureaucratic state system notwith- 
standing, it is not unlikely that a similar 
machine could evolve in other constituencies. 

The material in this book is detailed and 
focused upon a very local situation and it does 
not lend itself to undergraduate instruction. 
Nevertheless, Sacks joins the ranks of Chubb, 
O’Brien, Rose, Cogan, et al, in bringing a 
scholarly style to the study of Irish politics, 
The Donegal Mafia is a useful and admirable 
addition to the literature. For too long the field 
has been dominated by nationalists waving 
“bloody shirts” who contributed more heat 
than light. 


HENRY KENNEDY 
Florida Technological University 


Czechoslovakia’s Interrupted Revolution. By H. 
Gordon Skilling. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 925. 
$45.00, cloth; $15.00, paper.) 


H. Gordon Skilling has added a major work 
to the 600 books (by his own count) which 
deal with the “Prague Spring.” The scope of 
Skilling’s 925-page book makes it the most 
ambitious undertaking among the literature 
dealing with this topic, and has to be viewed as 
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an effort to write the definitive work. It faces 
competition from such brilliant commentators 
as Vladimir Kusin and Galia Golan, who address 
themselves to the same historical phenomenon. 

The work is subdivided into six parts which 
cover every facet of the reform movement. 
Parts 1 and 2 explain historically the downfall 
of the Novotny regime in January of 1968. Part 
3 is devoted to a chronology of events in the 
evolution of a new system. Parts 4—6 depart 
from the historical approach and provide a 
topical treatment of the major issues which 
animated the Czechoslovak polity during those 
turbulent days. Part 4 deals with the systemic 
changes which were designed to reconstitute 
one of the most monolithic systems in East 
Europe in a more pluralistic mold. The most 
important of these issues was the reconstitution 
of the Czechoslovak judicial system in the wake 
of the revelations about the purge trials of the 
eary 1950s. These events hung like Damocles’ 
sword over the entire Novotny era. The Czecho- 
slovak Communist party had to face the issues 
arising from the trials before it could restore 
legitimacy to the administration of justice. The 
author discusses the Slovak problem and the 
issue of federalism as Slovaks confronted the 
reform leadership. He points out the differences 
between Czech and Slovak political leaders. 
Czech Communists viewed the reform move- 
ment as a vehicle for the achievement of a 
socialist democracy, while many Slovaks were 
primarily concerned with making the two na- 
tionalities equal. The author also analyzes the 
reforms designed to put the entire economy on 
a more viable and market-oriented basis. 

Part 5 deals with the various publics, party 
and non-party, which supported or opposed the 
reform movement. The author draws very 
heavily on the results of polls which were 
widely conducted during the reform era. Part 6 
places Czechoslovakia and the reform move- 
ment in the context of international cross-pres~- 
sures which finally terminated the movement 
with Soviet occupation. It draws a careful 
account of the positions of various Communist 
parties within and without the Soviet bloc, and 
the positions of individuals who influenced the 
decision to intervene. 

The work is a monument to careful scholarly 
research. Skilling refrains from a very active 
analysis of his materials, introducing such a 
profusion of events, documents and personali- 
ties that the reader has to depend on prior 
knowledge to come to cogent judgments. The 
political leaders appear on the scene only as 
segmented personalities without development 
of their previous records in depth. The short 
period of the Prague Spring commands so much 
space that the historical introductions are not 
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equal to the task of preparing the reader for 
this culmination of 20 years of political evolu- 
tion. 

Like practically all authors dealing with 
Czechoslovakia, Skilling pays homage to the 
Czechoslovak democratic tradition (p. 11), but 
his work casts doubt on the validity of this 
tradition. Czechoslovak democratic parlia- 
mentary experience is confined to two relative- 
ly brief interregnums: 1918—38 and 1945—48. 
Czechoslovakia, with its high degree of industri- 
alization, had more of a bourgeois political base 
than the surrounding East European states, yet 
the few years of democracy contrast with the 
centuries of dominance by absolutist systems 
imposed by foreign masters on both the Czech 
and Slovak peoples. The Communist party is an 
embodiment of both radical and egalitarian 
strains which are as much a part of the 
Czechoslovak political tradition as democracy. 
The very size of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party presented it with an unchallenged 
monopoly of power which rendered the 
Czechoslovak model more intolerant than those 
found in most surrounding Communist states 
which had to contend with a wider range of 
veto groups. It was the crisis of the Communist 
system rather than the Czechoslovak demo- 
cratic traditions which caused the reform move- 
ment. 

The author essentially accepts this position, 
yet he proposes the thesis that the Soviet 
occupation aborted a movement which was 
beginning to assume the dimensions of a revolu- 
tion, given the parameters of his cautious 
definition. He does not see it as a revolt of 
apparatchiks who were trying to stave off the 
deluge by revitalizing the party. Many of the 
stars of the Prague Spring had been faithful 
executors of the policies of the previous era 
insofar as they had not been rehabilitated 
victims. They indeed achieved a revitalization 
of the party in the absence of an organized 
opposition from nonparty and antiparty 
sources. These latter elements were willing to 
go along only as long as the reformers were 
moving in their direction. The true test of 
democracy for the reformers would have ar- 
tived if they had had to face an opposition 
presenting a systemic challenge. The previous 
examples of Poland and Yugoslavia with the 
process of democratization did not hold out 
much hope in that regard. The chances are 
excellent that the reformers would have inter- 
rupted the march of change even without a 
Soviet intervention, had their own positions 
been challenged. Many of the reformers have 
since repudiated their erstwhile cause and have 
participated with varying degrees of enthusiasm 
in the post-occupation regime, President Gustdv 
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Husdk 1s an outstanding example. 

Skilling sees the Prague Spring as a possible 
prelude to the continuation of the reform 
processes and almost as a moral victory. Such 
an idea has a hollow ring for the tens of 
thousands who have been deprived of their 
usual means of livelihood because of their 
political positions. It is merely the latest chap- 
ter in the continuing Czechoslovak tragedy. 
However, despite these polemical exceptions, 
Skilling’s book is a masterful contribution 
which will stand out in a vast field of literature. 


GEORGE KLEIN 
Western Michigan University 


Forging Nations: A Comparative View of Rural 
Ferment and Revolt. Edited by Joseph 
Spielberg and Scott Whiteford. (East Lans- 
ing: Michigan State University Press, 1976. 
Pp. vii + 168. $8.50.) 


Joseph Spielberg and Scott Whiteford’s 
‘Forging Nations is a collection of several 
illuminating essays on comparative peasant 
movements. The essays focus on the ways 
peasants have experienced the spread of capital- 
ism and the growth of central states and the 
seemingly hopeless struggles of rural people to 
hold on to their traditional ways of life or to 
gain greater power over their destinies within 
these ongoing processes. 

Charles Tilly’s essay on “Rural Collective 
Action in Modern Europe” argues that peasants 
in Europe not only paid for the growth of 
capitalism but also lost their peasant way of life 


in doing so. This in spite of their sporadic , 


collective actions against the market and the 
state. Modern state making overwhelmed the 
autonomy of peasant communities, as it has 
done in most of our world, and the repressive 
power of European politics defeated the pea- 
sants in their collective actions to restore the 
world they were losing. Force plus proletariza- 
tion in urban industrial economies did them in, 
and the tragedy of Europe’s peasants is that 
their victorious “proactive” protests for a share 
of national power within modern capitalist 
states produced a proletariat that is ultimately 
subordinate within the modern capitalist world. 

J. H. Broomfield deals with a peasant revolt 
for modest subsistence goals and shows why 
and how radical Marxist intellectuals lost who 
tried to command this movement in Bengal. 
Not only were powerless local people skeptical 
about outside agitators without an armed force 
that could protect them from police reprisals, 
` but also that force, when linked to patronage 
and central power, was able to divide and rule. 
Patronage and guns will continue to make rural 
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Bengal a tragedy for the poorest of the poor. 

Fred Katz’s contribution on the Mexican 
revolution argues that the limits of Zapata’s and 
Villa’s regional power centers in the face of a 
strong (enough) centralized state that could 
crush, and with the help of the U.S., purchase 
the support of less militant rebel forces. The 
national government countered the power of 
regional caudillos by incorporating their 
peasant movements into popular (read govern- 
ment-penetrated) unions and sending the army 
to constrain their more militant activities. 

The truly outstanding contribution to this 
volume is John S. Saul’s essay on “African 
Peasantries and Revolutionary Change.” Taking 
issue with Marx, though not realizing that Marx 
was almost entirely wrong on the revolutionary 
potential of rural people, Saul recognizes the 
importance of traditional peasant self-reliance 
rather than dependence in the making of family 
subsistence, and suggests that peasants are 
hesitant to participate in capitalist economies 
where that entails giving up the family’s means 
to subsistence in the old village world. Saul 
asserts that peasants are inclined to avoid 
centralizing governments, cash-cropping for 
world capitalist markets (which is usually co- 
erced), and nationalist or socialist movements 
devoid of land and bread. Though Saul would 
like to challenge the notion that spontaneous 
peasants are imperfectly capable of self-govern- 
ing endeavors without the intervention of su- 
perior commandist bureaucrats, Saul’s account 
of Mozambique and Tanzania somehow causes 
him to hedge here and conclude that they still 
need political guidance. f 

John Shockley’s fine essay on “The Crystal 
City Political Revolts” focuses on the limits of 
change that migrant workers could achieve even 
with the assistance of unions in South Texas. 
Mexican officials let strike breakers cross the 
border and the Texas Rangers jailed the migrant 
worker leadership. This, plus their low levels of 
political education about how the electoral 
institutions of the dominant culture work, 
undercut their attempts to take and hold 
power. 

These perceptive pieces beg a number of 
theoretical observations, but here I will offer 
only two thoughts on what seem to be the 
recurring themes in the whole effort: the 
overwhelming odds against peasant revolution 
in the modern world and the trend toward a 
non-peasant, predominantly capitalist, world. 

Though these scholars point out that pea- 
sants fight back against the modern world 
system, they almost uniformly assume that 
peasants are bound to lose. That may be true. 
Neither peasants nor proletarians have made 
earth-shaking revolutions in the modern world. 
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But there are revolutions and rural people have 
provided the “steam” for them, to use Saul’s 
term. Who, then, led these movements? The 
answer is the uprooted people who can no 
longer scratch it out in the old village world or 
find a subsistence niche in the new factory 
world. The vanguard of China’s modern rural 
revolution, to take the most important earth- 
shaking experience of our time, were just such 
uprooted paupers in limbo. Though western 
social scientists have seldom studied the growth 
of revolutionary political movements among 
these uprooted dangerous elements in peasant 
countries, Tilly’s essay suggests that it is the 
uprooted who are the most militant victims of 
the modern world system: “In Europe peasants 
who found themselves on the path to rural 
wage labor, but still had some claims on the 
land, seem to have had a special propensity to 
struggle” (p. 34). Richard Cobb has touched 
upon this propensity in France 1789—1815 in 
his brilliant study of The Police and the People. 
Similarly, Saul claims it was the “‘semiproletari- 
anized hangers-on” who comprised part of the 
vanguard in the Guinean revolution (p. 101). It 
is, then, the least integrated elements, the 
ex-peasants but not yet proletarians who are no 
longer a part of the pre-capitalist village and 
who remain outside of the capitalist market 
system, who can forge a militant resistance 
against modern state making that can win if the 
objective conditions are right—such as splits in 
the national elite and imperialist powers divided 
by major wars. 

This brings us to a closing point. There is no 
a priori reason why we must accept Eric Wolf’s 
assumption, as does Tilly, that peasants will be 
destroyed by the revolution they help bring to 
power. There is no denying that such was the 
case in the Russian Revolution. The Bolsheviks 
did not respect the demands of the peasants for 
autonomy from the rapidly developing party 
center. Trotsky’s Red Army crushed the rural 
poor through its very objective murderous 
methods of mobilization and extraction. 
Though recognizing such peasant desires for 
autonomy, these essays do not, by and large, 
consider that there is another tradition that 
carries the promise of peasant revolution, one 
that runs counter to capitalist and communist 
systems of state making—anarchism. And what 
if the uprooted who join together in arms do 
not integrate the peasants into a new extractive 
state but rather build a social revolution through. 
protecting and enhancing the Little Tradition 
Archisms which give power to local peoples? 
That is the continuing relationship of state and 
revolution in modern China. That the uprooted 
mobile armed center can win without warring 
on the peasants is the essence of the first rural 
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revolution to occur on the periphery of the 
modern world system, where capitalism and 
colonialism were weak and divided. And do not 
be surprised if the moral and political message 
of that uniquely Chinese experience resonates 
with, increasingly in world-wide conscious 
ways, the dreams and struggles of the victims of 
a world that may indeed, as Tilly claims, be 
predominantly capitalist but is turning back- 
ward toward the promise of powerless peasants 
gaining power and remaking their world in the 


. image of their richly varied peasantness. 


RALPH THAXTON 
Brandeis University 


Yearbook on International Communist Affairs: 
1976. Edited by Richard F. Staar. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution, 1976. Pp. xxx + 
636. $25.00.) 


Works such as this should be reviewed as 
they are written—by a team of specialists 
individually competent to examine the coun- 
try-by-country descriptions of Communist par- 
ty activities for 1975, the year under review in 
this tenth volume of the series. Barring that 
development, a single reviewer at least ought to 
confess his limitations. My talents, such as they 
may be, are limited to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and in diminished measure to 
China and the major parties of Western Europe. 

For readers not already familiar with this 
work, the Yearbook reviews the major develop- 
ments within and among world Communist 
parties and front organizations. Individual na- 
tional profiles deal with party status (governing 
or nongoverning, legal or proscribed, etc.), 
membership and electoral strength, leadership, 
auxiliary organizations, domestic activities, eco- 
nomic issues, ideology, international relations, 
and orientation in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
When applicable, discussions of pro-Russian, 
pro-Chinese, or other major factional divisions 
are provided. The end result is a comprehensive 
and exceptionally valuable reference work for 
any student of Communist affairs. 

Coverage of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union is fairly uniform, although the essays on 
the German Democratic Republic and Poland 
stand out in terms of presenting a balanced and 
closely knit overview of economic and political 
developments. Unfortunately, the section on 
the USSR, which should emerge as the center- 
piece, lacks that careful balance; attempts at 
economic and internal party rationalization are 
interpreted essentially as control issues rather 
than as a part of the larger question of 
modernization. Too much attention is given to 
the dissident community, and far too little to 
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Sino-Soviet relations. For the region as a whole, 
however, some common themes emerge: (1) the 
salience of modernization-related issues and 
difficulties in defining a model of a mature 
socialist state; (2) continued problems with the 
economy, centering on flagging growth rates, 
political and economic problems with manageri- 
al reforms (reversals in Hungary’s NEM, at- 
tempts to develop viable regional associations in 
the USSR and Poland, and a clash between the 
party and managers in Albania are examples), 
and resource and fuel problems, especially in 
Eastern Europe; (3) firmer control over intel- 
lectual life and dissident elements, although 
with varying intensity; and (4) the preeminence 
of the USSR within the bloc, expressed through 
pressure for economic integration through 
COMECON (with Rumania the predictable ex- 
ception) and the dominance of the Soviet 
position on the major issues raised at Helsinki, 
although Soviet concessions on the terms for 
the meeting of European parties must be 
weighed on the other side of the balance. 

The section on China captures well the tone 
of an unstable conservative restoration after the 
Cultural Revolution and does a much better job 
with the Sino-Soviet dispute. The chapters on 
the major European parties reflect the ambigui- 
ties which face Communist parties within par- 
liamentary systems and in dealing with poten- 
tial socialist allies, 

Two additions would, however, increase the 
volume’s usefulness: (1) a more extensive over- 
view essay than is presently offered, and (2) 
separate sections focusing on COMECON, the 
Warsaw Pact, and major international party 
conferences. 


DONALD R. KELLEY 
Mississippi State University 


Prelude to Self-Government: Electoral Politics 
in Papua New Guinea 1972. Edited by David 
Stone. (Canberra: Australian National Uni- 
versity and University of Papua New Guinea, 
1976. Pp. x + 547. $AU 8.00, paper.) 


Although Papua New Guinea gained inde- 
pendence only in 1975 (Papua had been an 
Australian colony, New Guinea an Australian 
Trust Territory), it has already had more 
experience with national elections than many 
of the “older” new states. The first was 
conducted in 1964 after some prodding of the 
Australians by the Trusteeship Council, to be 
followed by others in 1968, 1972, and 1977. 
By international standards, there was very little 
at stake in the first two elections, for inde- 
pendence was not yet on the horizon, and 
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power was to remain in Australian hands. By 
1972, however, there was every indication that 
self-government—an intermediate stage between 
colonial rule and full independence—was im- 
minent and independence inevitable, probably 
during the life of the Third Parliament. This is 
not to imply that by 1972 Papua New Guineans 
were united in any conventional anti-colonial, 
nationalistic sense. On the contrary, it was 
more a situation of the Australians pushing 
self-government and independence upon a tri- 
bally divided, linguistically diverse, and polie 
tically unmobilized people who, according to 
all assessments, for the most part did not want 
the Australians to set them free, and were 
fearful of what indigenous rule might bring. 

While these elections have passed virtually 
unnoticed by the rest of the world, they have 
received considerable scholarly attention, par- 
ticularly by Australian social scientists. Each of 
the first three elections has been followed by a 
major book published by the Australian Na- 
tional University Press—the Stone book under 
review here; A. L. Epstein, R. S. Parker and 
Marie Reay (eds.), The Politics of Dependence: 
Papua New Guinea 1968 (1971); and David G. 
Bettison, Colin A. Hughes and Paul van der 
Veur (eds.), The Papua-New Guinea Elections 
1964 (1965). 

In quite a number of respects, Papua New 
Guinea elections have been studied differently 
from elections in most other Third World or 
developed countries. Briefly, these differences 
include (a) a focus on individual constituencies 
as the unit of analysis, (b) a focus on candidates 
rather than parties, politically relevant organiza- 
tions, issues or ideologies, (c) extensive involve- 
ment in the field research by social anthro- 
pologists or others familiar with the socioeco- 
nomic and historical background of the elec- 
torates, (d) the participant-observer approach, 
(e) virtually no systematic public opinion poll- 
ing, (f) little concern with systematic analysis 
of the voting data, and (g) virtually no concern 
with research designs, common conceptual 
frameworks, or with systematic, cross-constitu- 
ency hypothesis testing and comparison. 

The Stone book contains case studies of 
widely varying length and quality of 34 of the 
100 constituencies, authored by some three 
dozen writers, including, for the first time, 
indigenous scholars. For the most part, the case 
studies are purely descriptive accounts of the 
constituency, the candidates, the nature of the 
campaigning, and the outcome. But the absence 
of a set of common research foci, and the 
atheoretical, conceptually barren case study 
approach prevents the reader (and evidently the 
editor also) from offering system-level generali- 
zations and explanations. Explanations of the 
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victory or defeat of candidates are often 
couched in such idiosyncratic terms as to 
prevent even crossconstituency, intra-nation 
comparison, much less comparison with elec- 
tions elsewhere. 

Another major shortcoming of the Stone 
book, and of its predecessors, is the failure to 
explain even in a minimally satisfactory manner 
why Papua New Guineans voted as they did. 
The only effective way to answer this question 
is to ask a cross section of citizens why they 
voted as they did. Yet no common survey 
instrument was developed, and only six of the 
authors made use of any kind of questionnaire. 
Nonetheless, this did not deter the majority of 
the authors from subjective assessments of 
public opinion. Yet such armchair rumination, 
even if conducted in a village in the field, is 
simply no substitute for public opinion polling. 

The studies of the 1964 and 1968 elections 
have not found a place in many collections of 
research on Third World elections. The Stone 
study, even more deeply embedded in the case 
study mold, is likely to suffer a similar fate. 


GEORGE H. GADBOIS, JR. 
University of Kentucky 


Political Leadership in Korea. Edited by Dae- 
Sook Suh and Chae-Jin Lee. (Seattle and 
London: University of Washington Press, 
1976. Pp. xvi + 272. $9.50.) 


This book is of special relevance to students 
of comparative political development and to 
area specialists on Asia and Korea. It is an 
outgrowth of two symposia held in Seoul, 1971 
and 1972, assisted financially by numerous 
organizations including the Ford Foundation, 
the Institute for Comparative and Foreign Area 
Studies of the University of Washington, the 
Joint Committee on Korean Studies of the 
SSRC-ACLS, the Asiatic Research Center of 
Korea University and the Center for Korean 
Studies of the University of Hawaii. Although 
of mixed quality in terms of promise and 
achievement, the book is definitely a significant 
addition to the growing literature on Korea that 
utilizes social scientific methodology. 

Following an editor’s caveat, that the vol- 
ume “is not a biographic sketch of important 
leaders ... nor is it a systematic exposition of 
all major phases of political leadership” (p. xi), 
the book deals with the various types of 
political leadership in Korea. These include 
discussions on traditional polity (James Palais), 
legislative system (Chong Lim Kim and Byong- 
kyu Woo), party system (Bae-ho Hahn and 
Ha-ryong Kim), bureaucratic elites (Dong-suh 
Bark and Chae-jin Lee), mass public (Sung- 
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chick Hong and Young Ho Lee) in South 
Korea, and Communist party (Dae-sook Suh) 
and top-power echelon (Chong-sik Lee) in 
North Korea. There is a concluding chapter 
(Glenn Paige) entitled “Toward a Theory of 
Korean Political Leadership Behavior” and an 
appendix by the same author entitled “Toward 
a Political Leadership Profile for a Changing 
Society.” Either one of the last two, with some 
modification, could have served as a theoretical 
overview and framework for the volume. In the 
absence of such an endeavor, the volume 
generally suffers from lack of cohesion and 
uniformity of themes. Nevertheless, each chap- 
ter is interesting and provocative. 

The Yi Dynasty Korea (1392-1910) gen- 
erally suggered from the abence of charismatic 
leadership which was attributed by Palais to the 
structure of the Yi Korea’s traditional polity, a 
centralized bureaucratic monarchy, and the 
interplay of various political forces in society. 
It is refreshing to hear a bold argument that 
“one of the major features of the Yi dynasty 
polity was the relative weakness of the mon- 
archy and centralized authority because of the 
aristocratic, bureaucratic and normative re- 
strains on royal power” (p. 3). This is a rather 
unconventional view, contrary to the prevailing 
hypotheses of centralization and homogeneity, 
of the Korean political culture. 

The next four articles are based on the 
findings of survey research of both elite and 
mass samples in South Korea. In the study of 
legislative leadership, Kim-Woo discovered “the 
inverse correlation between the level of formal 
education and the degree of democratic com- 
mitment” among the lawmakers of the Seventh 
National Assembly (p. 64). They also assert, 
based on information about legislative output 
between 1948 and 1967, that legislative au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the administration did not 
decline but rather “fluctuated widely over the 
years” (p. 63), the trend which may no longer 
be the case since the 1972 reform resulting in 
the strengthening of the power of the presi- 
dency. Party cadres in Korea, according to 
Hahn-Kim, generally exhibit mixed motives for 
joining the party that reflect considerations 
more for material reward, job seeking, power 
and status enjoyment but less for political 
ideology. In view of the low level of party 
organization and coherence, and a high degree 
of discrepancy between rhetoric and reality of 
party politics as perceived by party cadres, the 
authors assert that “Korean political parties are 
likely to remain ephemeral organizations with 
very limited functions to perform within the 
political system” (p. 85). The primary blame 
for this result is attributed to “the reliance of 
the top-level leadership in power on nonparty 
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organizations as expedient control and suppres- 
sion” (p. 85), a conclusion which is widely 
accepted as the cause for nondevelopment of 
democratic parties in South Korea. 

Bureaucratic elites exhibit the “general pro- 
pensity to place a lower priority on democratic 
political norms than on national security and 
economic growth” (p. 130), according to Bark 
and Lee. While 43.4 percent of their sample of 
higher civil servants served in the military, 66 
percent of this number were those who entered 
the bureaucracy by special appointment rather 
than by competitive examination. Interestingly, 
they discovered little differences in develop- 
ment orientation “between the ex-military 
bureaucrats and professional bureaucrats” but 
not necessarily so “between ex-military bureau- 
crats who had retired before and after the 
military coup” of 1961 (p. 130). In their study 
of popular perceptions of political leadership, 
Hong and Lee discovered “a strong undercur- 
rent of political alienation in Korean society” 
where leaders are generally “perceived to be 
unresponsive and illegitimate, and government 
officials to be self-seeking, unfair, not law 
abiding and inefficient” (p. 152). Such negative 
feelings are more pronounced, they claim, 
among urban and educated segments of the 
population like university students and journal- 
ists, and less so among legislative aides and 
high school students. Political alienation in Ko- 
rea, in their view, “will probably diminish 
through actual improvement in performance” 
by the government more than “from lowered 
expectations” of the public toward the govern- 
ment. 

Particularly noteworthy in this volume are 
two pioneering studies on North Korean poli- 
tics. In the study of party elites, Suh presents 
hitherto unavailable data on the membership of 
the central committee of the Korean Workers’ 
Party. An analysis of the pattern of change in 
the Central Committee composition, based on 
the groupings of various factions, gives Suh 
several substantive conclusions. He argues, for 
instance, that “a large number of newly re- 
cruited young -leaders ... trained by Kim 
Ilsong and his partisans” replaces the “old 
revolutionaries who were trained abroad,” and 
that there is in North Korea the “disappearance 
of factional groupings” (pp. 186~—87), a logical 
and inevitable consequence following the trend 
described earlier. The recent change in North 
Korean leadership structure, since the adoption 
of the 1972 constitution, is carefully examined 
by Lee in terms of the ranking, age, functional 
specialty and membership in various decision- 
making organs of the party and state.. The 
pattern of elite mobility suggests, according to 
Lee, “a trend toward functional specialization 
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among the top elite.” The 1972 constitution, 
which elevated Kim Il-song as president of the 
tepublic in addition to his unassailable role as 
the party leader, is nothing more than the 
overhauling of “the political structure of. the 
DPRK in order that the structure of authority 
would conform to the reality of power distribu- 
tion” (p. 194). When a corresponding move of 
power consolidation by President Park in South 
Korea is taken into account, one wonders if the 
system-convergence of the two Koreas’ political 
systems in 1972 took place by design or by 
default. 

Political leadership is conceived by most 
contributors to this volume as properties of a 
position occupied by various politically relevant 
strata. An alternative approach may be to treat 
political leadership as a behavioral pattern of 
reciprocal interaction between the two role sets 
of leadership and followership. This volume is 
not a comparative analysis of political leader- 
ship and development of the two Koreas which 
aims at linking specific findings to theoretical 
literature on leadership studies. Such a task still 
remains to be undertaken in the days ahead. In 
the meantime the Suh-Lee volume provides 
valuable data to help us move to such a 
direction of comparative political development 
studies. 


YOUNG WHAN KIHL 
Iowa State University 


Dispersing Population: What America Can 
Learn from Europe. By James L. Sundquist. 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1975. Pp. xiv 
+ 290. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


In Dispersing Population, What America Can 
Learn from Europe, James L. Sundquist ex- 
amines policies considered or implemented by 
several European countries to disperse their 
populations from highly congested urban cen- 
ters to less populated areas. He then notes 
lessons from their experience for the United 
States, should it undertake a similar policy. The 
value of this book is to introduce the reader to 
the social, economic, and political complexity 
of any population distribution policy. 

Sundquist notes four basic policy ap- 
proaches used with varying degrees of emphasis 
in European countries to reverse or at least 
stem migration flows to certain urban areas: (1) 
infrastructure measures to prepare areas of 
out-migration for industrial growth; (2) in- 
centive measures to induce private investors to 
go to those areas; (3) controls and persuasion to` 
discourage investment in the major metropoli- 
tan areas; (4) direct governmental action to 
locate its own activities in desired growth areas. 
The main body of the book develops in detail 
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how these policies have been implemented in 
several European countries. The discussion is 
informative and well researched, although bet- 
ter organization would contribute to easier 
reading and comprehension. 

Two questions strike me after reading this 
book: (1) Is it desirable for the United States to 
embark on a similar population redistribution 
policy or policies? (2) How comparable or 
relevant are the European and American experi- 
ences? With regard to the first question, im- 
portant points of consideration include whether 
population redistribution is a desirable objec- 
tive from economic, social and political points 
of view and whether there is public demand for 
population distribution. Sundquist concludes 
affirmatively on the former; about the latter, he 
finds that it is presently not a very salient issue 
nor is public opinion on this matter very 
clear-cut. Two specific factors bring into ques- 
tion whether such a policy is even needed in the 
U.S., at least at the present: (1) the decrease in 
the birth rate in the U.S. and (2) the spontane- 
ous redistribution of people in the U.S. away 
from the older population centers over the 
1960-1970 period (p. 248). In sum, the book 
does not persuade this reader of the pressing 
need for concerted national public intervention 
in this area, at least at this time. 

The first problem aside, the second question 
also involves several considerations. One of 
these is the degree of comparability between 
the American and European problems of demo- 
graphic distribution. In most of the European 
countries, a single metropolitan center domi- 
nates a country, with singular flows in migra- 
tion. In contrast, the migration flow in the U.S. 
is multi-directional, which complicates the 
problem considerably (p. 242). A second factor 
is the difference between the U.S. and any of 
the European countries in size, both in terms of 
geographical distances and population levels, 
not to mention the greater cultural homogenei- 
ty in some of the European countries examined 
by Sundquist. A third consideration is the 
difference in political traditions which pre- 
dispose Europeans to accept national planning 
and public intervention in the private sector to 
a much greater extent than do Americans. A 
fourth concern is whether or not the Europeans 
have really been successful. The answer to that 
is mixed, depending on the country and the 
particular policy goal in question. For the most 
part, however, Sundquist does not evaluate the 
various policies because of a lack of systematic 
government information. Yet, it is this type of 
knowledge which would be most helpful to 
American policy makers, should they embark 
on such a policy—keeping in mind the con- 
straints in comparing the U.S. and Europe. 
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More systematic evaluation research on the 
costs and benefits of the four different policies 
used in Europe would be of particular interest. 
A few general observations suggested by 
Sundquist are of interest to American policy 
makers. The experience of Sweden and Nether- 
lands, in particular, points to two stages in 
European population distribution policy. In the 
first stage, the object of policy is simply to curb 
the flow of rural or small-city migration to 
major metropolitan areas. The second goal 
(after the first is reached) is to reduce the rate 
of metropolitan growth to zero and even below 
zero. Considerable political support exists for 
the more easily accomplished first goal; much 
less for the latter (p. 235), Large metropolitan 
centers may turn out to be just as sensitive to 
the consequences of population decline as poor 
tural areas, although this sensitivity probably 
depends in part on the types of population 
which leave the metropolis. If urban policy 
makers find that the decline in the population 
is primarily among sectors of the population 
which do not pay much in taxes whild con- 
suming high levels of city services, their loss is 
not mourned. On the other hand, a decline in 
population for which the consumption-revenue 
ratio is the reverse is obviously not desired. 
Another general observation made by Sund- 
quist also has implications for U.S. policy 
makers. Early efforts to disperse population in 
Europe usually focused on narrow cbjectives 
such as relieving localized unemployment rates. 
More recently, goals have broadened to include 
reduction of interregional population flows and 
in some cases planning the geographical distri- 
bution of jobs and population (p. 241}. Among 
a variety of policy measures, the latter requires 
comprehensive regional development planning. 
This has been less successfully achieved in most 
of the European countries, New regional poli- 
tical units usually do not have enough political 
clout to counter effectively claims of both local 
and national political arenas. While the U.S. is a 
federal state, the potential problems are the 
same. Sundquist argues that while states may 
implement policies for intrastate population 
redistribution, this problem requires multi-state 
planning undertaken by regional bodies. How 
such bodies would be funded and constituted 
and how much political power they would have 
would determine to a great extent how ef- 
fective any population distribution policy 
would be in the U.S. Since it is likely that these 
bodies would have little power, the prospects 
for such policy are not good in the near future. 


KATHLEEN PEROFF 
University of Maryland 
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Between Center and Periphery: Grassroots Poli- 
ticians in Italy and France. By Sidney 
Tarrow. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1977. Pp. xv + 272. $15.00.) 


Sidney Tarrow’s new book on politics in the 
provinces of France and Italy is perhaps the 
most impressive. contribution yet to the bur- 
geoning literature on comparative local politics. 
Moreover, it calls into question some important 
elements in our common understanding of 
politics in contemporary European states. Well 
written, theoretically informed, sensitively 
comparative, it should be on this year’s short 
list of required reading for anyone interested in 
local government, Western Europe, or theories 
of political development. 

Village life in southern Europe has been the 
subject of a rich tradition of anthropological 
case studies, exemplified by Carlo Levi’s ac- 
count of his exile in Lucania and Lawrence 
Wylie’s classic description of a Vaucluse com- 
munity. Tarrow’s work departs from this litera- 
ture in three significant respects: (1) it is 
systematically comparative, drawing evidence 
from matched samples of 117 French and 131 
Italian communities of between 500 and 
50,000 inhabitants; (2) it uses the methodology 
of contemporary political science, including 
standardized interviews with mayors in each 
community, as well as a wide array of social, 
economic, and budgetary data; and (3) most 

_important, its theoretical focus is not limited to 
informal, internal community politics. Rather, 
the key question for Tarrow is this: What are 
the effective institutional links between these 


peripheral communities and national decision 


makers at the center? 

This theoretical point of departure leads 
directly to one of the study’s most interesting 
conclusions. Grassroots political leaders in 
France and Italy are best seen, according to 
Tarrow, not as the traditional notables de- 
scribed by anthropologists, nor as the antiseptic 
administrators of the jurisprudential literature, 
nor even as the partisan zealots familiar in 
political science writings on these countries, but 
rather as “policy brokers,” actively seeking 
outside resources (especially from the central 
government) that will enable them to respond 
to local demands for community development. 
Students of American local government fa- 
miliar, for example, with Dahl’s portrait of 
Mayor Lee of New Haven would find little that 
is surprising about Tarrow’s protagonists. Yet it 
is striking indeed to discover such figures amid 
the highly centralized bureaucracies, the ideo- 
logically fragmented parties, and the traditional 
social structures of France and Italy. 

What strategies are used by these “policy 
brokers” for achieving their goals? Here a 
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remarkable cross-national contrast appears. 
French mayors are typically “administrative 
activists,” operating within a well-defined and 
efficient national administrative system, shun- 
ning partisanship, and enjoying close, produc- Ẹ{ 
tive relations of virtual complicity with the * 
prefecture. This strategy implies a relatively 
elitist pattern of authority, both in the sense 
that the aura of apolitical administration tends 
to suppress local political debate, and in the © 
sense that discretion over policy priorities is left 
in the hands of national technocrats. Tarrow 
shows that under the Gaullist regime this 
discretion was used to concentrate resources on 
the most rapidly developing communities at the: 
expense of declining areas.” . 

By contrast with this dirigiste pattern of 
center-periphery linkage, Italian mayors operate. 
within a more diffuse and politicized system of: 
clientelist linkages. In the absence of coherent `. 
national policy and of efficient national admini- . 
stration, Italian local officials are forced to 
become “political entrepreneurs,” seeking re- 
sources through a network of party contacts. 
Interestingly, Tarrow argues that contrary to a 
common image of Italian politics as cleaved 
into mutually isolated subcultures, these net- 
works of political exchange often cross party . 
lines, One result of this type of center-peri- 
phery relations is that national resources are 
more diffusely distributed than in France, with 
perhaps a slight bias toward smaller, declining 
communities. Another concomitant is a more 
open, politicized pattern of local governance. 
Tarrow concludes that “the Italian system is — 
more competitive and representative of partisan - 
tendencies than the French one but it is lese 
tational in its use of resources and does little tc 
enhance the reputation of a state whose legiti- 
macy hangs by a thin thread” (p. 248). 

Why this sharp contrast in modes of center- 
periphery linkage in two political systems gen- 
erally thought to be quite similar? Tarrow 
argues persuasively and in some detail that the 
primary explanation is to be sought in the 
countries’ contrasting paths of political devel- 
opment, paths that have produced a powerful 
state and weak parties in France, a weak state 
and powerful parties in Italy. If correct, this 
argument has important implications for the 
well-known debate among students of political. 
development about trade-offs between strongly 
institutionalized bureaucracies and strongly in- 
stitutionalized parties. 

Good books raise questions, and this one is 
no exception. Tarrow’s tale is told almost 
exclusively from the perspective of local 
mayors, a sensible restriction for a single study. ` 
However, one now wonders about the role of 
other participants in the center-periphery ’ 
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game—party leaders, national deputies, local 
and central bureaucrats, leaders of agricultural, 
industrial, and labor organizations. But perhaps 
the most important unanswered question in- 
volves one very puzzling finding of this study: 
Despite decades of control of these national 
governments by strongly anti-Communist 
forces, in neither country have state loans and 
grants been distributed disproportionately to 
communities controlled by supporters of the 
national government. In fact, in Italy Com- 
munist communes apparently have received 
significantly more state aid per capita than 
communes controlled by the Socialists or Chris- 
tian Democrats! i 

Tarrow’s commentary on this astounding 
discovery is brief and unsatisfying, particularly 
since the discovery seems to contradict his 
interpretation of party as the key linkage 
between Rome and the periphery. The finding, 
he comments tersely, ‘tells us two things: that 
[the Communists’] political energy and skill are 
substantial and that, under the Christian Demo- 
crats, political control of the bureaucracy was 
so poor that even the oppasition could gain 
hefty state contributions to the municipalities 
it governed” (p. 106). 

The wizardry of Italian Communist poli- 
ticians has of late become a commonplace and 
thus might seem to need no further explication 
or substantiation, But that the Christian Demo- 
crats have failed to use Italy’s bureaucracy for 
partisan ‘ends is hardly a commonplace—al 
contrario! Surely this serendipitous discovery 
of a seemingly pro-Communist bias in Italian 
subventions to local government cries out for 
replication and explanation. If indeed the Chris- 
tian Democrats have not succeeded in syste- 
matically channeling public funds toward their 
grassroots supporters, we will need to revise 
radically the standard explanation for their 
longevity in office, a longevity almost unparal- 
leled among genuinely competitive political 
systems, 

Thus, in a number of important respects 


Jarrow’s book should stimulate a reexamina- . 


tion of much received wisdom about French 
and Italian politics, not merely at the local 
level. Furthermore, taken in conjunction with 
the extensive literature on intergovernmental 
relations in the United States, as well as such 
foreign examples as Jerry Hough’s classic de- 
scription of the ‘Soviet prefects,” Tarrow’s 
work may provide the basis for a comprehen- 
sive theory of center-periphery relations in 
advanced industrial nations. In shert, this is an 
unusually valuable book. 


ROBERT D. PUTNAM 
Washington, D.C, 
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Civic Education in Ten Countries: An Empirical 
Study. By Judith V. Torney, A. N. Oppen- 
heim, and Russell F. Farnen. (New York: 
Halsted, Wiley, 1975. Pp. 341. $19.75, 
paper.) 

Charles Foster aptly describes this work as a 
data bank waiting to be made into a book. 
Sponsored by the Internationa! Association for 
the Evaluation of Education, its data consists of 
more than 30,000 responses, from sources 
ranging from ten-year-olds to teachers, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Iran, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and the United States. The 
resources of this international endeavor are 
valuable; the methodological work is useful 
both for its technical proficiency and the: 
problems of multinational fieldwork and analy- 
sis. Moreover, there is an excellent review of the 
political socialization literature that informs 
those who wish to learn why “political sociali- 
zation” was one of the avant garde pursuits of 
political science. Alas, the pathfinders are now 
entering middle age and the ironies of “sociali- 
zation” catch up with tenured full professors. 
There are also nuggets for the speculative; for 
example, how Israel combines strong national 
loyalty with pervasive political cynicism and 
distrust of authority. 

Nevertheless, this is not a book which 
informs us about political matters in a coherent 
and thematic way. Data is used repeatedly (for 
example, the material on participatory norms 
appears in no fewer than four chapters) without 
any theoretical foundation. The authors write 
their own critique in the concluding chapter: 


In spite of the fact that the transmission of 
civic values and attitudes (as well as the 
appropriate knowledge) was seen a suitable task 
of the school by those participating in the 
study, the process by which this transmission 
actually takes place was not clear. The methods 
used by the schools often seemed simply to be 
derived from established educetional practices 
in the cognitive domain rather than from a 
thorough understanding of attitude formation 
grounded in socialization theory or social 
psychology (p. 322). 


The rub is that despite skill and technique, 
this international effort rests upon a weak 
conceptual base. Scholars familiar with political 
socialization literature will find immense dif- 
ficulties with the simplistic, rationalist premise 
that schools transmit values within a cognitive 
framework. Nowhere do the authors deal with 
the difficult issues of what attitudes do schools 
transmit? How are they communicated? What 
impact do schools have upon political attitudes 
and behavior? 
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Nearly a decade ago I wrote in the American 
Political Science Review that fundamental 
political. learning, linked in concept and con- 
text to the real world, is the proper function 
of “political socialization” research. I am dis- 
tressed that this volume has not rendered my 
words dated and irrelevant. 


EDGAR LITT 
University of Connecticut 


In the Name of the People: Prophets and 
Conspirators in Prerevolutionary Russia. By 
Adam B. Ulam. (New York: Viking, 1977. 
Pp. xii + 418. $15.00.) 


The story of the Russian revolutionaries of 
the nineteenth century, the youthful men and 
women who forsook their aristocratic heritage 
to “go to the people,” is the stuff of fiction. It 
has been told many times, often very well, in 
both scholarly and popular works. In English 
alone David Footman, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
Robert Payne, Ronald Hingley, and Eugene 
Lampert have written on various aspects of the 
subject, while the whole movement has been 
fully dealt with in Franco Venturi’s monu- 
- mental Roots of Revolution. Yet it still retains 
a compulsive fascination, so that new works are 
to be welcomed. 

In the Name of the People, while covering 
much the same ground as its predecessors, adds 
interesting details gleaned from recent Soviet 
scholarship as well as older Russian works. 
Designed for a general audience, it is a long, 
absorbing narrative, written in the lively and 
provocative style that we have come to associ- 
ate with Adam Ulam, author of previous studies 
of Lenin and Stalin. There are, however, serious 
drawbacks. Most important, the author is too 
much out of sympathy with his subject to treat 
it judiciously. Running through the book is a 
vein of ridicule and contempt for the “prophets 
and conspirators”? (as Ulam styles them) who 
found the autocracy intolerable and were bent 
on overthrowing it. Ulam harbors for these 
Russian rebels of the 1860s the same con- 
descension, not to say revulsion, that he har- 
bors for their American counterparts of the 
1960s, to whom he sometimes compares them. 
His attitude, indeed, seems one of regret that 
the tsarist police were not more efficient, and 
the courts more stringent, in dealing with the 
revolutionaries. 

The tone of heavy irony which colors Ulam’s 
analysis will grate on those for whom the 
Russian Populists rank in many instances 
among. the noblest idealists in history. From a 
reading of this book one would never under- 
stand why Bakunin, Lavrov, and Chernyshevsky 
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(whom Lampert, in Sons Against Fathers, has 
called a “saint and revolutionary”) won the 
veneration of two generations of Russian stu- 
dents. To Ulam, Tsar Alexander II was “ʻa 
prudent and humane reformer,” whereas Anton 
Petrov, the leader of a peasant disturbance, was 
“clearly insane,” Peter Zaichnevsky, who wrote 
the manifesto Young Russia, was a “young 
lunatic,” and the terrorists Ishutin and Nechaev 
were of “the revolutionary Svengali type” and 
“clearly psychopathic.” As for the rest, 
“puerile” is the author’s favorite epithet (not to 
mention “deranged,” “deluded,” “petulant,” 
“jmmature’’), as if the causes of their militancy 
were personal aberrations rather than tsarist 
intransigence and repression. 

Such glib psychological speculation, how- 
ever, misleads more than it explains. No one 
would deny that the Russian revolutionary 
movement included a variety of human types, 
the sinister and base alongside the noble and 
humane. Yet the Populists, in the main, were 
not mere utopian dreamers or psychological 
“misfits” (another Ulam epithet) who culti- 
vated violence for its own sake or to satisfy a 
lust for adventure. Ulam, however, concerned 
as he is with their drives and fixations, their 
fantasies and hallucinations, is scarcely touched 
by the moral tenacity and passionate humanity 
of these dedicated young men and women. 

From historians like Footman and Venturi 
we get a different and truer picture. In contrast 
to Ulam,.they succeed in capturing the spirit of 
idealism and self-sacrifice which alienated the 
Populists from the established order and in 
some cases drove them along the path of 
violence and assassination. For style and drama, 
Footman’s Red Prelude remains without rival as 
the best study of the Populists in English; for 
its comprehensive scope and mastery of the 
sources, Venturi’s Roots of Revolution still 
surpasses any other work 


PAUL AVRICH 


Queens College, 
City University of New York 


Politics of the Indian Ocean Region: The 
Balances of Power. By Ferenc A. Vali. (New 
York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 272. 
$14.95.) 


Rarely studied in depth, the countries bor- 
dering the Indian Ocean have recently attracted 
the attention of scholars. Ferenc Vali gives us a 
“synoptic” overview of this vast region, and a 
valuable compendium of data that is difficult to 
locate in one place. The historical introduction 
is stimulating and rewarding and the scope of 
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material covered, together with the appendices, 
makes.it a useful reference book. 

Inevitably, an overview of such a complex 
“region” will suffer from distortions. Not all 
readers will be convinced that any useful 
generalizations can be made about such a 
diverse far-flung area. Nor will the author’s 
subdivisions, separating the politics of the Red 
Sea/Horn of Africa from that of the Persian 
Gulf, be persuasive to all. The relative emphasis 
on individual countries sometimes appears ar- 
bitrary; for example, more space is devoted to 
Mauritius than to Saudi Arabia. 

The bird’s-eye approach requires careful 
balancing between the common themes linking 
the entire area and the differences among the 
various regions. Vali tries to justify this by 
arguing that politics in the regions are discrete, 
hence the subdivisions; but linked, hence the 
overview. In this attempt he is not altogether 
successful. It is not clear how the evolution of 
politics in particular regions will affect Indian 
Ocean politics, and whether, if in fact they do, 
some regions are more important than others. 
Interesting in themselves, the discussions of 
many of the regions are apparently unfocused 
and not directly relevant to the central strategic 
issues of the Indian Ocean. Nor is a persuasive 
case made for the assertion that both super- 
powers and regional powers recognize the “‘geo- 
strategic unity of the region” (p. 40). The 
overview approach encourages generalizations 
that lead Vali to repeat that the U.S. has no 
direct vital national security interest in the 
“region,” thereby equating U.S. interests in 
Persian Gulf oil with her rather more general 
interests elsewhere in the area. 

The volume is not enhanced by the author’s 
tour d'horizon which spreads the available 
wisdom rather thin, and results in sweeping, 
inconsistent statements such as, “most of the 
littoral states ... would like to eliminate all 
non-regional navies” (p. 59), and “only a few 
[states] favor the complete removal of all 
outsiders” (p. 231). In addition to platitudes 
(“Kenya,” we are told, “favors disarmament 
and therefore voted for the Zone of Peace” 
resolution in the United Nations [p. 141]), we 
are also subjected to gratuitous comments (e.g., 
on the 1973 oil price increase [pp. 210—19]). 
Vali is also inconsistent in his discussion of 
Iran’s prompt support for the 1971 Zone of 
Peace resolution, which has as one of its 
components, denuclearization. Tehran’s sup- 
port for this and the concept of a Middle East 
Nuclear Free Zone antedated India’s Nuclear 
explosion of May, 1974 (pp. 37, 63, 238). 

The book is strikingly uneven in quality. The 
parts relating to the historical antecedents, and 
the strategic and legal issues, are good. But the 
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author’s touch is far less sure when dealing with 
regional politics, especially those of the Persian 
Gulf and Indian subcontinent. Apart from poor 
proofreading (the regime in Aden is the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, pp. 
137-~—38), the volume is marred by an eclectic 
bibliography. Many available relevant texts and 
articles are not even cited; and some sources 
cited were clearly not used. Consequently, 
there is too much reliance on undigested 
newspaper accounts. 

Nevertheless, the author’s analysis of basic 
trends in the region is sound. The evolution of 
regional (including internal) politics is likely to 
condition the environment affecting external 
powers’ involvement in the area. The limits of 
superpower influence are also realistically un- 
derscored. But the changed nature of power in 
international relations and the growing separa- 
tion of issue-areas in alliance relationships are 
only dimly glimpsed in this volume. Perhaps 
this accounts for the failure to discuss ade- 
quately regional and subregional approaches to 
security. But such an approach in any case 
would have undermined the synoptic view that 
Vali sought. 


SHAHRAM CHUBIN 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Looking at the Afrikaner Today. Edited by 
Hendrik W. van der Merwe. (Cape Town: 
Tafelberg, 1975. Pp. 124. R7.20, paper.) 


White South African Elites. By Hendrik W. van 
der Merwe, M. J. Ashley, N. C. J. Charton, 
and B. J. Huber. (Cape Town: Juta, 1974. 
Pp. 190. R6.00.) 


Occupational and Social Change among 
Coloured People in South Africa. Edited by 
Hendrik W. van der Merwe and C. J. Groene- 
wald. (London: Rex Collings, 1976. Pp. 278. 
R6.00, paper.) 


Student Perspectives on South Africa. Edited 
by Hendrik W. van der Merwe and David 
Welsh. (London: Rex Collings, 1972. Pp. 
229. £1.50, paper.) 


Labour Perspectives on South Africa. Edited by 
Wolfgang H. Thomas. (Cape Town: David 
Philip, 1974. Pp. 259. R5.40, cloth; R3.00, 
paper.) 

Anyone who believes that there is some 
simple formula to understanding South Africa 
need only read the impressive series of manu- 
scripts brought out by the Centre for Inter- 
group Studies at the University of Cape Town. 
The bold picture of blacks rigidly separated 
from whites, the heavy hand of repression—so 
apparent to the outside world—yield in these 
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manuscritps to nuance, ambiguity, and multiple 
social conflicts. The Center’s research brings 
out the social and political gulf between English 
and Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (White 
South African Elites and Looking at the Afri- 
kaner Today); the peculiar, perhaps anomalous 
position of the coloured popularion, or mixed- 
tace group (Occupational and Social Change 
Among Coloured People in South Africa); the 
frustration and poverty or unorganized African 
workers and the grappling of a labor movement 
divided against itself (Labour Perspectives on 
South Africa); and an educational framework 
that aims to produce partisan—or at the very 
least, compliant—citizens, that unwittingly pro- 
duces apartheid’s most liberal and radical critics 
(Student Perspectives on South Africa). 

The Centre’s publications reach this com- 
plexity without emphasizing the bizarre or 
exaggerated qualities of South African life. 
Instead, these publications draw upon some of 
the best traditions in comparative politics and 

` sociology, social science and empirical method- 

ology. Elite attitudes, for example, are con- 
sidered in light of similar work by Hadley 
Cantril in Brazil, Cuba, Israel, the United States 
and elsewhere. The consideration of the South 
African labor movement is prefaced by useful 
articles on black-white relations in American 
trade unions and the role of labor migrants in 
German labor organizations. Labor statistics for 
the coloured population are enlivened and 
made comprehensible by comparative articles 
on the Natal Indians and American blacks and 
by sound theoretical introductions by Leonard 
Broom, Lawrence Schlemmer, and W. H. 
Thomas. As a guide to the Byzantine politics 
among student organizations, Seymour Martin 
Lipset provides a useful introduction on the 
contradictions and tensions in modern educa- 
tional institutions. 

This mixture of comparative methodology 
and observation makes this collection essential 
reading in the study of South African politics 
and society. There is a scope and perspective in 
these works too often lacking in South African 
research. We may maintain this impression of 
the Centre’s research and publications, even 
while admitting that the books and the articles 
within them vary enormously in quality. That 
range is not particularly surprising: the work- 
shop format hardly lends itself to coherence 
and tight quality control. That there is anything 
here worth reading is testimony to judicious 
editing and selection of workshop participants. 
But, I must confess, some of the articles and 
certainly one of the publications should be 
avoided. 

Labour Perspectives on South Africa is far 
and away the best book in the collection. In 
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January, 1973, the Centre for Intergroup Stu- 
dies and the Trade Union Council of South 
Africa (TUCSA) jointly sponsored the Centre’s 
third workshop. At the height of the African 
strikes in Durban, they assembled an impressive 
body of participants from the academic com- 
munity, organized labor, and management. 
They were not swamped by events, however. 
The workshop made constructive use of com- 
parative material from the United States, Ger- 
many, and Rhodesia (unfortunately, the latter 
paper did not appear in the final publication). 
The workshop papers were influenced by an 
extraordinarily lucid background article by 
Jeffrey Lever. He sets out the prevailing fears of 
white workers (wage undercutting, job competi- 
tion, and power rivalry), the types of protec- 
tionist strategies (unionist, e.g., “rate for the 
job” and separationist, e.g., “job reservation”), 
and the consequences of such fears and strate- 
gies for African workers. Other background 
papers on industrial legislation, labor force ` 
characteristics, and the changing wage and 
occupational structure provide a comprehensive 
picture of the labor market and opportunities 
for labor organization. The quality of the 
background articles are matched by a provoca- 
tive interchange between the trade unionists 
themselves. The workshop successfully as- 
sembles some of the most flamboyant and 
informed trade union leaders in South Africa. 
They introduce a sense of reality and history 
and give meaning to the choices set out at the 
beginning of the book. Anna Scheepers tells the 
story of a garment workers union that sought 
to incorporate the unorganized coloured and 
African factory workers; T. C. Rutherford 
describes the highly skilled typographical 
workers union that acted like skilled unions 
elsewhere in the world; and J. H. Liebenberg 
tells of the skilled railway workers union and 
the Confederation of Labor that formally 
barred membership by nonwhite workers. The 
coherence and scope of this book are a credit to 
the credibility of the Centre, and TUCSA and 
the skill of the book’s editor, Wolfgang | 
Thomas, 

Though White South African Elites seems to 
lack an organizing principle, its data analysis 
hammers at a single theme: that religion and 
language, and not class, are the primary divi- 
sions within the ruling elite. Broad differences 
emerge between the English and Afrikaans- 
speaking leadership on socialization, attitudes 
toward segregation, the polity, democracy and 
virtually everything else. What they do agree on 
is the Afrikaner’s preeminence in the political 
sphere and the use that has been made of the 
preeminence as a vehicle for Afrikaner social 
and economic advancement. The English 
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leaders, dominant in the economic sphere, 
appear as political invalids, slightly apathetic 
and awed by the Afrikaners’ seemingly un- 
shakeable hold on political authority. Though 
there are good reasons to question this analysis, 
the argument is made persuasively and, unlike 
much of the debate on the question, informed 
by credible data. Those, like myself, who want 
to emphasize class differentiation within the 
ruling elite, now must assume the burden of 
proof and an obligation to employ systematic 
data collection. 

The survey method among elites now has a 
legitimacy in the study of South Africa that it 
has long enjoyed in the United States and 
Europe. The work of Hendrik van der Merwe 
and his colleagues stands alongside similar work 
by Heribert Adam and, I would like to think, 
Stanley Greenberg, as a body of data that must 
be incorporated into the ongoing scholarly 
debate, The difficulty with White South Afri- 
can Elites is not the method or approach but 
the tendency to aggregate data in a way that 
obscures its richness. After arguing that the 
leadership structure in South Africa is highly 
differentiated, the book considers the elites as a 
whole. The lumping together of clearly dif- 
ferentiated elites makes mush of provocative 
data on the various sectors of labor, industry, 
government, and religion. Un“ortunately, the 
pressure of publishers (this manuscript was 
reduced to half its original size) forces these 
compromises on all of us. 

The fifth workshop of the Centre took on 
the always difficult and intricate problems of 
the South African coloured population. The 
coloureds have lived with particularly onerous 
forms of steadily tightening racial exclusion, 
from the narrowing and elimination of their 
franchise rights to the disruptions of the Group 
Areas Act. Nonetheless, the coloureds occupy a 
middle position and reap the benefits as well as 
the disabilities that follow from it. While 
Occupational and Social Change Among 
Coloured People in South Africa lacks any vital 
or new contribution to the question, the 
collection as a whole underlines the emerging 
stratification in the coloured group. Leonard 
Broom and William Beinart’s analyses, for 
example, outline a seeming inexorable trend: 
the gradual movement of the coloureds into 
white-collar and entrepreneurial roles (though 
not upper-level management or large-scale 
ownership) and the increasing importance of 
coloureds in the labor movement. Sheila T. van 
der Horst describes how such key apartheid 
institutions as job reservation and influx con- 
trol help protect coloured workers against the 
competition of more plentiful and lower-paid 
African workers. The middle and paradoxical 
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situation of the coloureds in South Africa is 
made no less perplexing by this book.. But the 
reality and importance of their position is given 
new meaning. 

The first workshop in January, 1971, took 
up the question of South Africa’s universities 
and student organizations. The book that 
emerged from the workshop is by no means 
analytical or historical. Lipset’s introduction 
and David Welsh’s essay on university life and 
social structure provide a nice context for 
considering what are essentially documents on 
the problem. The full range of student interests 
and politics find spokesmen in these pages, 
from Johan Fick’s assault on NUSAS’s “neo- 
liberalism,” Neville Curtis and Clive Keegan’s 
commitment to “free education in a free 
society,” to Steve Biko’s rejection of whites in 
the black man’s struggle. Perhaps more interest- 
ing in light of events in Soweto is the evidence 
of inflated aspirations among African high 
school pupils. These essays add up to an 
elaborate commentary on the contradictions in 
the South African educational system. The 
introductory material provides some enticing 
ideas on the meaning of it all, but for the most 
part, one must provide that meaning for one- 
self. Judging by the upheavals of recent years— 
the Durban strikes of 1973 and 1974 as well as 
the Soweto disturbances of 1976—the need to 
find that meaning is no less important now than 
it was at the time of the first workshop. 

Looking at the Afrikaner Today is probably 
the weakest link in the Centre’s publications. 
Herman Giliomee’s essay on “The Development 
of the Afrikaner’s Self-Concept” is clearly the 
best essay in this work and among the best in 
the entire Centre collection. His article success- 
fully demystifies the Great Trek and shows how 
group consciousness emerges through the 
vicissitudes of nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury life. The division of Afrikaner identifica- 
tion into notions of volk, white population 
group, cultural groups and plurality of associa- 
tions lends meaning to the dilemmas and 
conflicts in modern Afrikaner thinking. Unfor- 
tunately, the remaining essays fail to live up to 
Giliomee’s challenge. They are impressionistic 
and unsubstantial, adding little to our under- 
standing of the thinking and condition of 
perhaps the dominant ethnic group in South 
Africa. 

The Centre for Intergroup Studies has 
brought out an impressive collection of works 


, on South African social and political life. They 


vary in quality and coherence, as we might 
expect from publications based on the work- 
shop format. But there are individual articles 
and books here that meet the highest standards 
of scholarship. The collection as a whole 
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provides important insights into the social 
conflicts, and contradictions that plague South 
African society. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Hendrik van der Merwe for raising important 
questions and for providing a forum where 
scholars and political actors can meet and make 
sense of a sometimes obscure reality. 


STANLEY B. GREENBERG 
Yale University 


Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization 

- of Rural France, 1870—1914. By Eugen 

Weber. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 615. $20.00.) 


This book is a treasure trove, each page 
glittering with nuggets of detail documenting 
Weber’s subject: the formation of cultural unity 
in France between the overthrow of the Second 
Empire and the outbreak of the First World 
War. In 1876, a student at a Teacher’s College 
in Limoges couldn’t say more than two words 
about Joan of Arc (p. 111); as late as 1906, 
only one military conscript in four could 
explain why July 14 was a national holiday (p. 
110). When the Marseillaise was written, most 
Marseillais barely spoke French (p. 439). At the 
time of the Third Republic’s founding, French 
was a foreign language for over one-quarter of 
the population (p. 67); by 1900, the young 
everywhere were using it in preference to their 
local patois, though in some areas the final 
conquest by French did not come until the war. 

Weber provides fascinating material on less 
familiar dimensions of national integration than 
language and shared history: Fear and security: 
wolves still threatened human beings and sheep 
till the end of the century; 1,316 bounties were 
paid in 1883, only 115 in 1900 (p. 15). Popular 
belief: in 1840, all but 14 out of 500 parishes 
in Gers rang church bells when storms threat- 
ened; in 1956, 143 out of 337 were stil ringing 
the carillon de tonnerre (p. 28). Measurement: 
the common use of the metric system took far 
longer to take root than the Nouveau Franc, 


Fetes: these were restructured: less religious, 


more secular; less tied to the critical moments 
of the year (such as the harvest), or of life (such 
as marriage), more dispersed to be convenient 
as holidays. As fêtes were abasidoned, the 
composition of their celebrants changed: from 
young men to children, from rich to poor, as in 
the case of New Year’s singing masquerades (p. 
392). “Veillées” (evening gatherings in the barn 
or someone’s hut in order to work, socialize, 
save fuel and light, Ch. 24) and ‘‘charivaris” 
(ritual, or not so ritual, punishments of various 
transgressors against local custom, Ch. 
22)—gradually died out, replaced by cafes and 
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courts. Oral legends were driven out by print- 
ing, from French song sheets which replaced 
native tunes, words and themes, to the penny 
press, schoolbooks, newspapers (Chs. 25—22). 

The agencies of change are what one would 
expect: transportation (especially the railroad), 
schools, military conscription, migration, 
technology, market forces, increasing division 
of labor, politics. These produced national 
integration, Weber argues. The impact of 1789 
and 1848 was not trivial, just incomplete. 
Politics in rural France remained archaic (mean- 
ing local and personal) until the 1880s; after 
that, gradually, local interests “seem” to be- 
come inextricably linked to national and inter- 
national ones, and understood as such (p. 241). 

The great contribution of this book is not 
theoretical but empirical. The range of materi- 
als, the documentation, the feel for language 
and meaning are all awesome. The last chapter 
contains interesting comments on theories of 
integration and colonialism (Deutsch, Fanon) as 
applied to metropolitan France itself. The 
recent resurgence of peripheral nationalisms in 
Europe bring out the importance of Weber’s 
work, which reminds us how recent present 
levels of cultural integration are, even for 
France, where this revival is relatively weak. 
Integration is never total. Old bases of cleavage 
can revive, and new ones emerge. Political 
conflict does require integration (p. 486) and 
can promote it, but politics can also provoke 
profound cultural divisions. The socializations 
undertaken by Catholic, lay, Communist, So- 
cialist, and conservative networks in con- 
temporary France make for rather different 
Frenchmen with divergent understandings of 
society, history, work, morals, human relations, 
and the future, as do the division of labor, 
economic differentiation across different re- 
gions, and other economic forces. What Weber 
shows is that very significant transformations 
did occur between 1870 and 1914. Whatever 
the importance of new distinctions, an extraor- 
dinarily complex array of old ones dissolved. 
No one interested in the processes of integra- 
tion in Europe, and France in particular, should 
fail to examine this book. It is a worthy 
complement to Roger Thabault’s Mon village, 
which inspired it, 

PETER GOUREVITCH 

McGill University 
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Electoral Politics in the Indian States. Edited 
by Myron Weiner and John Osgood Field. 4 
Volumes. Vol. 1: The Communist Parties of 
West Bengal. By John Osgood Field and 
Marcus F. Franda. 1974. Pp. xvii + 158. 
$9.00. Vol. 2: Three Disadvantaged Sectors. 
By Jagdish N. Bhagwati, Padma Desai, John 
Osgood Field, William L. Richter, and My- 
ron Weiner. 1975. Pp. xxii + 199. $11.00. 
Vol. 3: The Impact of Modernization. By 
John Osgood Field, Francine Frankel, Mary 
F. Katzenstein, and Myron Weiner. 1977. 
Pp. xx + 193. $13.00.) Vol. 4: Party 
Systems and Cleavages. By Marguerite Ross 
Barnett, Craig Baxter, Paul R. Brass, Robert 
Hammond, Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., and 
Glynn Wood. 1975. Pp. xxiii + 204. $13.00. 
(Delhi: Manohar Book Service, distributed in 
the U.S. by South Asia Books.) 


Sponsored by MIT’s center for International 
Studies, this collection includes 12 analyses of 
electoral behavior in India. The individual 
contributions are addressed to three major 
subjects: the relationship between moderniza- 
tion and electoral behavior, the politicization of 
socio-ethnic cleavages, and the institutionaliza- 
tion of support for political parties. The first of 
these themes is sounded in analyses of urban 
constituencies (Weiner and Fieid), migrant poli- 
tical behavior (Katzenstein), and the electoral 
consequences of the “green revolution” in 
Uttar Pradesh (Frankel). The effects of modern- 
ization are also assessed in analyses of three 
“backward sectors”—areas that were formerly 
princely states (Richter), tribal constituencies 
(Weiner and Field) and women candidates 
(Desai and Bhagwati). The electoral conse- 
quences of cleavages are investigated using 
religion in the Punjab (Brass), cultural national- 
ism in Tamilnadu (Barnett) and caste rivalries 
in Karnataka (Wood and Hammond). Finally, 
institutionalization of electoral support is ex- 
amined with respect to the communist parties 
of West Bengal (Fanda and Field) and Kerala 
(Hardgrave), and the short-lived BKD in Uttar 
Pradesh (Baxter). 

Myron Weiner and John Field test two 
models of urban politicization. The “attribu- 
tional” model posits urban uniformity whereas 
the “‘contextual” model allows for urban-rural 
interaction, thus producing variation in urban 
electoral behavior. The two models are found 
to “coexist.” Over time urban constituencies 
are becoming distinctive with regard to elec- 
toral competitiveness and support for radical 
parties. Urban-rural differences in level of par- 
ticipation, however, have been reduced. 

Mary Katzenstein’s examination of urban 
migration notes the need to decompose the 
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migrant experience into more specific traits. 
The two most important traits are found to be 
length of time the migrant has lived in the city 
and the degree to which the migrant is com- 
mitted to urban residence. These two variables 
are associated with increases in urban turnout, 
In keeping with the Weiner/Field paper, Kat- 
‘zenstein also notes that the determinants of 
migrant political behavior are far from uniform. 
In “backward” states, for example, the percent 
of migrants from rural areas is inversely cor- 
related with urban turnout. In other states, 
place of origin is independent of turnout. 

Francine Frankel examines the electoral 
consequences of agricultural modernization in 
Uttar Pradesh by dividing the state into eco- 
nomically homogeneous regions and then cor- 
relating indicators of agricultural modernization 
with electoral behavior in each region. As 
expected, the results vary across region. In the 
“green revolution districts,” agricultural mod- 
ernization has weakened ascriptive and com- 
munal bases of party support and strengthened 
economic class-oriented loyalties. While support 
for the BKD, a populist, peasant party is 
positively correlated with agricultural moderni- 
zation, Congress and Jan Sangh support varies 
inversely with modernization, ; 

William Richter’s analysis of differences be- 
tween princely and non-princely districts re- 
veals that the former are not significantly less 
developed. Participation rates, however, are 
lower in the princely constituencies, as is the 
extent of Congress support. These differences 
are attributed to “divergences in political social- 
ization” which stem from the more limited 
opportunities for political participation in the 
princely states. It should be noted that two of 
the major princely states (Hyderabad and 
Travancore-Cochin) are excluded from con- 
sideration. 

Weiner and Field are concerned with tribal 
voting behavior. Turnout is lower among tribal 
constituencies and over time the “participation 
gap” between tribal and non-tribal constitu- 
encies has increased. The contextual model also 
applies to tribal electoral behavior as tribal 
constituencies are more likely to resemble 
non-tribal constituencies from the same state 
than tribal constituencies from other states, 

The final article dealing with a backward 
sector is Padma Desai’s and Jagdish Bhagwati’s 
study of women candidates from the Lok 
Sabha and state legislative assemblies. Among 
the political parties, Congress is the most 
receptive to women. Once nominated, women 
are more likely to win than men, leading the 
authors to conclude that “given the discrimina- 
tion against women, ... women candidates are 
likely to be more ‘gifted’ and hence are more 
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likely to win than men candidates” (p. 174). 
While there can be no denying that some 
women candidates are “gifted,” an alternate 
explanation may be that safe seats are ear- 
marked for women. Congress with its abundant 
supply of such seats is thus able to run more 
women than the opposition parties. 

A principal feature of India’s political devel- 
opment has been the gradual transformation of 
traditional identifications into current political 
loyalties. Paul Brass convincingly demonstrates 
the linkage between religion and party support 
in Punjab. Politics in Punjab is found to be a 
variant of the ‘“‘consociational democracy” 
model in that religious and ethnic cleavages are 
moderated through elaborate networks of com- 
munal coalitions. The party system is character- 
ized by competition between Congress, which 
attempts to build coalitions across communal 
lines (coalitions which tend to be extremely 
unstable), and the Akali Dal, a party which 
appeals exclusively to Sikhs. 

The rise of the DMK in Tamilnadu, from the 
days of the Justice Party to its emergence as the 
dominant party in the state, is described by 
Marguerite Barnett. She traces the gradual shift 
in the party’s ideology from anti-Brahminism 
to an anti-northern, anti-Hindi posture. The 
recent split in the party and the resulting 
formation of the ADMK is given very brief 
treatment. 

Wood and Hammond examine the unex- 
pected success of Mrs. Gandhi’s New Congress 
in the 1971 Karnataka Lok Sabha elections. 
Their analysis does not support the caste 
conflict thesis, which explains Old Congress 
losses as caused by opposition to the Lingayats, 
who dominated the party. They show that the 
New Congress was able to win by retaining the 
support of constituencies previously controlled 
by the undivided Congress. While the electoral 
pattern is one of continuity, a dramatic “chang- 
ing of the guard” is evident in 1971. The 
leadership of the New Congress (the Devaraj 
Urs Ministry) represents a new generation of 
Mysore politicians; they are less likely to be 
lawyers, are younger and more rural in origin. 

The remaining papers are concerned with 
patterns of electoral support for individual 
political parties. In Kerala and West Bengal 
region is an important determinant of com- 
munist support. Following the split in the 
Indian communist movement, the CPM has 
emerged as the stronger of the two parties in 
both states. Coalition formation in both states 
is traced to the communist split. In both states, 
CPI has been able to function as a swing party 
capable of forming a majority with Congress. In 
Kerala, both parties have participated in numer- 
ous “Fronts” and “Mini-Fronts” most of which 
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have been unstable. (In this regard, Hardgrave’s 
article contains a detailed discussion of the 
parties, issues and personalities underlying poli- 
tical coalitions in Kerala.) Finally, Baxter traces 
the rise and fall of the BKD, a “flash” party 
which gained 98 seats in the UP legislative 
assembly in 1969. Extreme factionalism within 
Congress and ethnic group rivalries account for 
the instability of electoral support in UP. 

This collection is certainly of immense value 
to students of Indian politics. The entire set of 
data (spanning the 1952 and 1971 General 
Elections) has been made available to the major 
archives so as to enable further analysis. The 
most impressive aspect of the individual contri- 
butions is the combination of familiarity with 
the Indian cultural context and sensitivity to 
methodological problems in the use of aggre- 
gate data. The authors are not prone to 
carelessly generalize their results to the all-India 
level, For those interested in comparative elec- 
toral behavior, however, the work is of limited 
relevance, Many of the papers are atheoretical 
in orientation and are more concerned with 
describing electoral patterns in one Indian state 
than with testing propositions derived from the 
political parties or voting behavior literature. 
There is no attempt, for example, to investigate 
the relationship between electoral support 
(votes) and legislative representation (seats). 
Similarly, the articles which deal with coalition 
formation ignore the models developed by 
Riker, Gamson and others. On the method- 
ological side, most of the authors avoid use of 
multivariate analysis. The reader is thus not in a 
position to assess the relative importance of 
economic variables and social cleavages as de- 
terminants of electoral behavior. While there is 
not much explanatory/predictive analysis, the 
reader is deluged with data. The four volumes 
feature 51 tables, 38 figures and 294 pages of 
appendices. 


SHANTO IYENGAR 
Kansas State University 


Contemporary Mexico: Papers of The IV Inter- 
national Congress of Mexican History. 
Edited by James W. Wilkie, Michael C. 
Meyer, and Edna Monzon de Wilkie, (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1976. Pp. 
xv + 858. $27.50, cloth; $12.00, paper.) 


The paradoxical title of this book is sug- 
gestive of the broad range of topics included in 
it. They concern both contemporary Mexico 
and its past, ranging across all aspects of 
Mexican life, its politics, literature, education 
and religion, to cite just a few. Because of the 
multiplicity of the subjects covered it is quite 
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difficult to determine in what new directions 
Mexican studies is headed. No one area is 


covered in any depth; consequently, the scholar. 


is given little assistance in determining what 
areas should be investigated, what new conclu- 
sions or theories should be attacked or sup- 
ported, what research lacunae remain. Perhaps 
because of this shortcoming, the reader is 
promised that the upcoming Fifth Congress is 
to be oriented around a single research topic, 
“Labor and the Working People.” 

Despite the general criticism made above, 
however, it is possible to draw a few tentative 
conclusions concerning some aspects of Mexi- 
can studies, especially as they rzlate to areas of 
interest to the political scientist. One of these 
involves the future direction of the Mexican 
political system, an issue which did not receive 
as much attention as it probably deserves. 
Roger Hansen’s argument that Mexico’s govern- 
ing elite should be able to maintain the status 
quo is an interesting departure from more 
pessimistic views which foresee the system’s 
imminent collapse. Hansen’s paper, however, 
does not go much beyond his excellent analysis 
in The Politics of Mexican Development. 

One article which is particularly distressing 
due to its surprising naiveté is Martin C. 
Needler’s. In a throw-back to the most ethno- 
centric developmental literature of a decade 
ago, Needler argues that since the Mexican 
regime has helped to bring about development 
it must be judged by the standards of the 
developed countries. He fails, of course, to 
realize that different countries, and different 
individuals within those countries, might have 
different ideas as to what constitutes develop- 
ment. This same general criticism could be 
applied to Needler’s statement that since the 
Mexican government has brought that country 
out of the nineteenth century, it should be 
examined in light of the practices and beliefs of 
the twentieth. This is surprising since Needler’s 
standard of development is liberal democracy 
which—it could be argued~—was most character- 
istic of the last century while totalitarianism 
and authoritarianism were more typical of the 
present century. 

What is lacking, however, in analyses of the 
present and future shape of the Mexican poli- 
tical system is largely compensated for by the 
thought-provoking interpretations of the devel- 
opment and historical significance of revolu- 
tionary Mexico. In a section devoted to the 


periodization of Mexican history, Michaels and 


Bernstein attempt to divide Mexican history 
(beginning with Porfirio Diaz’ accession. to 
power) into different eras using as the major. 
criterion the development of the Mexican bour- 
geoisie. On the whole it is a rather orthodox 
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account. The authors’ assessment of the Car- 
denas period is, however, somewhat different 
and deserves greater elaboration. Absent is the 
image of the Cardenas group as the heroic 
defenders of the people, trying to forge a new 
progressive order in Mexico, one in keeping 
with the betrayed ideals of the revolution of 
1910. Instead, the cardenistas are described as a 
counterelite which used the widespread disillu- 
sionment with laissez-faire capitalism to seize 
power. The goal of Cdrdenas’ supporters al- 
legedly was that of “modernizing the free 
enterprise capitalist system in order to better 
insure its survival (and that of their privileges)” 
(p. 701). The authors further argue that in 
reorganizing the official party, Cardenas did not 
democratize the party but rather strengthened 
its authoritarian characteristics. This differs 
from the more traditional interpretation which 
suggests that Cárdenas wanted to organize the 
masses so that they could better defend their 
own interests but that his successors turned the 
party structure on its head and used the 
sectoral organization to contro! the peasant and 
urban working-class masses. 

Also of interest is Michaels and Bernstein’s 
denomination of the immediate post-Cardenas 
period from 1946 to 1958 as the “Porfiriato 
Restored.” This conceptualization of the out- 
come of the Mexican Revolution appears to be 
in agreement with the thrust of the argument 
presented by Jean Meyer in his paper on 
periodization. Meyer emphasizes the continuity 
between the Porfiriato and the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. He sees both Diaz and Calles, together, as 
giving Mexico its current political and institu- 
tional structure. The revolution is seen as a 
modernized version of the Porfiriato which has 
succeeded in strengthening the state. This line 
of reasoning is also similar to that advanced by 
Hansen in The Politics of Mexican Develop- 
ment, It thus appears that a new orthodoxy in 
the interpretation of Mexican political evolu- 
tion may be shaping up, one which sees the 
Mexican Revolution not so much as a turning 
point, but rather as the beginning of another 
stage in the development of Mexican life, one 
which preserves many of Mexico’s age-old 
customs and traditions—such as the dominance 
of authoritarian relationships—but which uses 
them to create a strong centralized state and a 
modern, growing economy. 

Finally, there are two articles which should 
be singled out for special attention. The article 
presented by John and Susan Purcell is a 
stimulating attempt to compare the functioning 
of the PRI with the machine politics of U.S. 
cities. The differences which they find between 
the two are also of interest since they suggest 
why the PRI should be able to survive eco- 
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nomic development while the U.S. urban ma- 
chines did not. Perhaps the most significant 
paper is Peter Smith’s study of political elite 
mobility. Methodologically, his is the kind of 
practical empirical research which should be 
encouraged. Substantively, it lends credence ito 
the theory that the current stability of the 
` Mexican system is due to the high level of elite 
circulation, something which did not exist in 
the Porfirian regime and which helped con- 
tribute to its collapse. 


FELIX G, BONI 
Chestnut Hill College 


The Governance of Britain. By Harold Wilson. 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1977. Pp. xiii + 
219. $10.95.) 


Despite what the title implies, this is not a 
general study of the British political system; 
rather it is an examination of the role of the 
prime minister. No one has served longer as 
prime minister in peacetime during this century 
than Harold Wilson and only Asquith and 
Churchill exceeded him in total service. Such a 
book by such an author cannot be without 
significance. Anyone who expects, however, to 
find in it inside information about the prime 
minister’s part in key decisions of the last 
decade will be disappointed. 

Nonetheless, this book has its virtues. It is 
informative; it provides some interesting anec- 
dotes without becoming anecdotal. It shows 
good knowledge of the relevant academic stu- 
dies and combines some of their principal 
points with the author’s personal experience to 
offer a coherent picture of the prime minster’s 
role. Sir Harold wisely organizes his material 
topically rather than chronologically, thereby 
managing something of an analytical approach. 
Thus someone wanting to study thoroughly the 
prime minister’s office would find this book a 
useful starting point. Furthermore, the writing 
is enlivened here and there with flashes of the 
biting wit which fondly recall the Wilsan 
parliamentary performances of the “thirteen 
wasted years.” And while self-serving comment 
has not been avoided entirely, it has been held 
to a minimum. Had this book been written by 
anyone else, it could have been welcomed as a 
sound, useful contribution; coming from some- 
one who was prime minister for almost eight 
years, there could have been, should have been, 
so much more. 

Sir Harold offers a brief history of the 
development of the position of prime minister 
and then discusses the process of selecting 
cabinet colleagues. He describes the procedures 
and activities of cabinet meetings. He explains 
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the organizational structure of his personal staff 
and how this was distinct from, but related to 
the Cabinet Office. Managing Parliament and 
party (primarily PLP and NEC) are each given a 
chapter. The prime minister’s duties as First 
Lord of the Treasury and in national security _ 
matters as well as his role in making foreign and 
economic policy are covered. These are surpris- 
ingly dull chapters, characterized by legalistic 
descriptions or boring accounts of meetings. 

The concluding chapter offers a number of 
pedestrian comparisons of the prime minister 
with the American president, which will be 
familiar to any undergraduate who has taken a 
British politics course, The only interesting 
comment is Wilson’s claim that “most British 
governments are extremely wary about taking 
action in the year before a presidential election 
which might influence voters’ attitudes” (pp. 
175-76). In 1964 Sir Harold even went so far 
as to tell his colleagues not to create any 
problems during the six months prior to the ` 
midterm congressional elections. And some 
people question whether there is “a special 
relationship!” 

Among the more informative portions of the 
book is the detailed discussion of question 
time. Sir Harold explains the tricks used by MPs 
to waylay the prime minister with supple- 
mentaries (e.g., the do-you-intend-to-visit? 
question) and the means used by a prime 
minister to protect himself. He also discusses 
some of the potential abuses of question time 
that have come to light recently. : 

Sir Harold spends some time defending 
himself against the charges of excessive or 
improper use of political advisors. The most _ 
informative aspect of this discussion is its 
clarification of the role of the Policy Unit at 
No. 10 as distinct from the Political Office and 
the Private Office as well as from the Central 
Policy Review Staff and the Cabinet Office 
Units in the Cabinet Office. 

While these and other similar topics are 
interesting, the most significant theme of the 
book is Sir Harold’s explicit rejection of the 
Mackintosh-Crossman thesis of prime mini- 
sterial government—this despite the fact that he 
grants that the power of the prime minister has 
grown significantly for a variety of reasons, 
with its apogee reached under Harold Macmil- 
lan. It is a nice question whether the evidence 
presented in this book does more to support 
than to reject Sir Harold’s position. For exam- 
ple, while he has some good words to say about 
consultation in constructing a government and 
in deciding to call an election, it is clear that he 
decided. He dismisses the “power” of dissolu- 
tion with the comment that a prime minister 
who believed that this could serve as a weapon 
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to control dissidents would be “certifiable” (p. 
40). On the other hand, in what sounds like a 
modern version of The Prince, he advises prime 
ministers “to insure that there is no single 
crown prince. I never had less than three or 
four, and at one time—it happened to be 
crucial—six” (p. 35). Until he became prime 
minister in 1964, ministers who disagreed with 
a cabinet decision, but did not feel deeply 
enough to resign, could have their dissent 
recorded in the official records. Sir Harold 
refused to permit this and instead suggested 
that such ministers send him an official minute. 
Subsequent ministerial inquiries spread over the 
following decade about the fate of these com- 
munications have established only that they are 
“ ‘entered in a register,” as in fact are all 
minutes on all subjects” (p. 59). But he asserts, 
although he never could get Richard Crossman 
to believe it fully, that he did not direct the 
cabinet secretary’s writing of the conclusions so 
as to alter the cabinet’s decisions to conform 
more closely to his own preferences. He main- 
tains that not only did he not see drafts before 
the conclusions were circulated, he rarely even 
bothered to read them afterward. 

Despite the limited new information which 
this book offers, it cannot but help to contri- 
bute to the continuing debate about the locus 
of power in the British political system. To 
accept this account, however, as necessarily the 
most valid and insightful, in view of the 
author’s background, would be an error. 


JORGEN S. RASMUSSEN 
Iowa State University 


The Politics of Cultural Pluralism. By Crawford 
Young. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 560. $20.00.) 


Like other scholars of contemporary poli- 
tics, Crawford Young was struck by the 
strength of cultural subnationalism in the poli- 
tics of the developing world. In part, this 
recognition grew out of his field experience in 
the ethnically turbulent Congo (now Zaire). In 
part, it grew out of his recognition of the 
intellectual anomaly that cultural pluralism 
posed for his discipline. Most of what was 
known and thought in the early studies of 


- developmental politics created the expectation 


that parochial allegiances would erode or disap- 
pear. Obviously, they did neither. In this study, 
Young seeks to document the variety of forms 
which subnational identities have taken and to 
account for their strength and variety by 
examining their origins in the political and 
social processes of the developing nations. 

The study has many strengths. While earlier 
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works on the subject have shown notable 
diligence in their accounts of varieties of 
pluralistic politics—Rabushka and Shepsle’s 
Politics in Plural Societies would be an exam- 
ple—none that I am aware of matches the range 
and sense of command exhibited by this study. 
Scholars with a wide variety of research 
objectives could profitably consult the case 
studies contained in this volume. In addition, 
scholars will learn much from their imaginative 
juxtaposition—Tanzania vs. Uganda, Nigeria vs. 
India, and Indonesia vs. the Philippines, for 
example. Recent events have obviously over- 
taken some of the case materials, most notably 
those drawn from India. Nonetheless, readers 
will find insights that survive even fundamental 
political changes. 

Young’s coverage of the intellectual founda- 
tions for the study of developmental politics 
wins added respect. Intellectual history, as in 
his analysis of the concept of state and nation; 
comparative history; anthropology, sociology 
and social psychology—these traditionally lie at 
the basis of the study of political development 
and Young analyzes them thoughtfully and 
well. To many scholars, Young’s formulations 
will mark him as a member of the “‘old school” 
of development research. The work is not 
grounded on more recent additions to the 
discipline: theories of rational behavior and 
social choice and methods of statistical in- 
ference. (The one exception would be in his 
analysis of Nigerian politics; but there, his use 
of concepts from game theory is largely 
heuristic.) Scholars would be making a major 
error to shy away from Young’s study upon 
noting the era from which his approach derives; 
the “old school” has much to teach them. The 
value of this particular work is not bounded by 
its membership in a particular intellectual 
grouping. 

While working within the “grand tradition” 
of developmental politics, Young departs from 
his predecessors in at least two significant ways. 
He gives much greater weight to explicitly 
political factors. In particular, in his handling of 
the dynamic nature of cultural identifications, 
Young emphasizes the impact of what he calls 
“the political arena”: the structure of political 
institutions and the configuration of politically 
relevant groups. These, he contends, determine 
in large part the particular form of cultural 
politics that arise in the developing nations. In 
addition, Young uses, and takes advantage of, a 
more broadly comparative perspective than did 
most of his predecessors. 

In sum, this is a work of learning drawing 
upon a vast array of empirical methods and 
thoroughly and knowledgeably grounded in the 
intellectual tradition of the discipline. It is an 
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impressive work of scholarship. 

The book’s reputation will clearly withstand 
debate, and I do have several reservations about 
it. Where I would most fundamentally disagree 
with Young is in his tendency to underplay the 
role of material interests. He believes “states” 
do things; I find it more congenial to regard the 
state as a set of institutions through which 
people pursue their particular interests. He 
discusses “socialism” as if it were an inde- 
pendent doctrine. Socialism can also be viewed 
as a set of ideas which tends to be advocated by 
those who would benefit from the redistribu- 
tion of income or the reassignment of property 
rights and which tends to be opposed by those 
who would lose from such measures. Moreover, 
the passion of cultural identities apparently 
tends to be most intensely experienced by 
those who have the most to gain or lose ina 
material sense. Even the social psychologists 
whose studies of stereotyping Young uses so 
well related the rise of political discrimination 
against blacks in the South and Orientals in the 
Western United States to economic fluctua- 
tions. Young is a careful scholar; he too is 
sensitive to the material basis of much of what 
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he studies. I simply would have grounded more 
of the analysis upon such considerations and 
would have more thoroughly pursued the impli- 
cations of such a perspective. 

In addition, while it would seem unfair to 
urge Young to include further comparative 
materials, the emergence of ethnicity is, as he 
himself notes, not confined to the developing 
nations. This fact might suggest that the exami- 
nation of cases from the developed world 
would be in order; and it certainly raises 
fundamental questions concerning the relation- 
ship between the rise of cultural pluralism and ° 
the processes of modernization and develop- 
ment—e.g., such as whether the last two factors 
have any relevance at all. Lastly, there are times 
in this study when the reader wishes that 
Young would put aside his relentless presenta- 
tion of his materials and simply and clearly 
articulate his reasoning and his conclusions. 

These points aside, there can be no question 
but that this book will win the admiration and 
respect of all serious scholars of comparative 
politics. 


ROBERT H. BATES 
California Institute of Technology 


International Politics 


Ghana and Nigeria 1957—70: A Study in. 
Inter-African Discord. By Olajide Aluko. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, Harper and 
Row, 1976. Pp. 275. $17.50.) 


The stated purpose of the book is to find 
out why the great expectations of cordial 
relationships and fruitful cooperation between 
Ghana and Nigeria did not materialize. The 
author asks a number of questions: (1) What 
were the main sources of disharmony in Ghani- 
an-Nigerian relationships? (2) Were they caused 
by “the dark forces of imperialism?” (3) Were 
the sources of discord more fundamental? If so, 
what were they and how could they be ex- 

- plained? (4) Under present circumstances, what 
are the prospects for cooperation and cordial 
relationships, given the fact that both countries 
are currently under military regimes? 

The author stipulates that his chief concern 
is not with passing judgment. However, he 
admits that it is difficult to avoid judgments 
completely. He assures his reader that where 
judgment is passed, it is passed on the basis of 
available information. Aluko uses official docu- 


ments and newspapers. Between 1969—72 he 
conducted interviews with top-ranking officials 
and former politicians of Ghana and Nigeria. 
Aluko knows that the lack of access to diplo- 
matic dispatches and other official papers was a 
handicap. Moreover, he admits that coming so 
soon after the events with which it deals, the 
book probably lacks historical perspective. 

The book discusses Ghana-Nigeria relation- 
ships in two broad periods, first, the pre-1966 
relationship prior to the military overthrow of 
the Nigerian civilian government of Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and second, the 
post-1966 period. Chapter 1 discusses the simi- 
lar and dissimilar problems in the external 
environment of both countries prior to inde- 
pendence because the author believes that these 
factors not only set the context for the 
post-independence international interactions 
but also largely explain the external behavior of 
those countries. In accepting the interplay 
between the domestic and external forces, the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
work of F. S. Northedge in The Foreign Policies 
of Powers. He concludes that several factors 
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suggest difficult times ahead for the Ghana- 
Nigeria relationship: (1) the vast differences in 
size and population of the two countries, (2) 
the different social backgrounds of the govern- 
ment elite until early 1966, (3) the differences 
between the structure of the gcvernments, (4) 
the different roads which the two countries 
took to independence, and (5) tae fact that the 
two countries are neither militarily nor eco- 
nomically interdependent: “They had to com- 
pete for the same market for their products and 
for financial and military aid.” The author 
identifies an uncommon fact: during the second 
half of the 1960s the countries were moving in 
opposite directions. For instance, Nigeria was 
witnessing centralization within a federal struc- 
ture while Ghana embarked upon progressive 
decentralization of administration. The power 
of tribal chiefs was being curbed in Nigeria but 
in Ghana the tribal chiefs were gaining power. 

Nevertheless, the expectations for cordial 
relations continued because of the belief in (1) 
the potential strength of common colonial 
heritage, (2) vestiges of British interterritorial 
institutions, (3) the political, economic, and 
social cooperation between the four British 
West African colonies in pre-independence 
days, and (4) similar patterns of administrative, 
legal, and educational systems—for example, 
the West African Cocoa Research Institution, 
the West African Institute of Oil Palm Re- 
search, the West African Council for Medical 
Research, the West African Examination Coun- 
cil. Regrettably, of all of these interterritorial 
institutions, only the West African Examination 
Council survived into the post-colonial era. The 
failure to use these as foundations for closer 
cordial relationships in post-independent era 
derives primarily, says Aluko, from the ideo- 
logical difference, political discord, bitterness 
arising out of the struggle for leadership in 
Africa, conflicting views about African unity, 
the Congo crises, attitudes to the great powers, 
and Ghana’s attitude toward the Nigerian civil 
war. 

The change in Nigerian relationships with 
the superpowers appeared to result from the 
Nigerian civil war, domestic pressure, and 
changes in Nigerian interests. In the case of 
Ghana the turning point was the overthrow of 
the Nkrumah regime. Here, changes in ideo- 
logical orientation of post-coup leaders, eco- 
nomic difficulties, and isolationist desires 
played a key role. Chapter 7 carries an interest- 
ing discussion of the role of the Nigerian civil 
war in the disruption of a move towards the 
current Ghana-Nigeria relationships. 

If there is a criticism to be leveled against 
the book, it is to what some may regard as a 
somewhat harsh treatment of Nkrumah’s Ghana 
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relative to anticolonialism, liberation struggles 
and support for liberation organizations. Seem- 
ingly, the facts of the case are objectively and 
clearly set forth. However, somehow the author 
failed to give adequate credit to Nkrumah. 
Clearly in these regards, Nkrumah—not Sir 
Tafawa Balewa—displayed remarkable foresight. 
Perhaps the personal interviews with Ghana’s 
“top officials” and former politicians, taking 
place in the Ghana environment of 1969 to 
1972, made it difficult for Aluko to give 
adequate credit to Nkrumah. On balance, 
though, this is a carefully researched and 
well-written book. 


VICTOR A. OLORUNSOLA 
Iowa State University 


China Policy: Old Problems and New Chal- 
lenges. By A. Doak Barnett. (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1977. Pp. xi + 
131. $8.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


The visit of an American president to Peking 
in early 1972 ended 20 years of overt hostilities 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China and began a period of. 
realignment of the relations among the East 
Asian powers. Nonetheless, however momen- 
tous this initial visit, it represented only the 
beginning of what promised to be a lengthy 
process of normalization of relations between 
China and the United States. 

By late 1973 and early 1974 there were signs 
that the normalization process had begun to 
slow down; as Barnett correctly points out, the 
relationship had entered a holding pattern. The 
principal obstacle to continued progress ap- 
peared to be China’s dissatisfaction with the 
United States’ continued support of the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
Barnett contends that if the U.S. cannot contin- 
ue to progress toward normalization with 
China, even the present level of détente may be 
lost—in other words, if U.S.-China relations do 
not get better, they are very likely to get worse. 
The new leadership in Peking may move to 
reduce Sino-Soviet tensions; if this happens 
while U.S.-China relations are still fragile, fear 
of Sino-Soviet cooperation could increase ten- 
sion in East Asia and compound the difficulties 
of maintaining equilibrium in that region. 

To avoid this eventuality, the author sug- 
gests a rapid solution for the Taiwan problem. 
The Japanese precedent of formal recognition 
of the P.R.C. while downgrading political ties 
with Taiwan to “nonofficial’’ status cannot be 
adopted by the U.S. because of this country’s 
defense treaty with Taiwan; instead, Barnett 
advocates that the U.S. end this formal treaty 
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while making clear that it will continue to 
oppose any attempts to change Taiwan’s status 
by force. With the removal of the major 
obstacle of Taiwan, the way should be clear for 
the establishment of formal diplomatic ties 
between the U.S. and China. Nonetheless, 
Barnett cautions, recognition is an essentially 
symbolic act which will not automatically 
produce major changes in the substance of 
relationships. He presents a list of bilateral 
(trade and other economic relations; scientific, 
technical and cultural exchanges; military se- 
curity and arms .control) and multilateral 
(China policy in relation to the emerging 
four-power equilibrium in East China) issues to 
be worked on over the next three decades and 
suggests possible solutions. 

The author, born in Shanghai, has had a 
wide range of experience in Chinese affairs, and 
his opinions will be taken seriously. Few will 
object to the issues he has raised, and the 
solutions he proposes are eminently reasonable. 
His writing is admirably concise and the book’s 
compact length (125 pages) will recommend it 
to international relations specialists seeking 
guidelines to future policy in East Asia, and as a 
supplementary text for students of American 
diplomacy. 

Despite the obvious strengths of the work, 
however, its basic premise is highly question- 
able. While Sino-American relations have in- 
deed, as Barnett points out, remained in a 
holding pattern over the past several years, 
Sino-Soviet relations have remained static over 
an even longer period of time. The hostility 
between the CPR and the Soviet Union, not 
any idealistic desire for friendship and mutual 
accommodation among peoples, is what led 
Chinese leaders to seek rapprochement with the 
United States. The Sino-Soviet confrontation 
appears to be based on fundamental issues 
which are not conducive to easy solution. 
Rejection of the USSR’s condolence note on 
the death of Mao was among the first public 
acts of the new Chinese leadership, and they 
have continued to single out the Soviet Union 
as China’s number one enemy. Thus the likeli- 
hood of a marked deterioration in Sino- 
American relations is relatively small. 

It would certainly be desirable to improve 
relations between China and the U.S. whether 
or not one believes that relations between the 
two states will deteriorate otherwise, but any 
actions intended to improve these relations 
should be based on a careful calculation of 
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international legitimacy of the Taipei govern- 
ment by derecognizing it in order to obtain full 
diplomatic relations with Peking would be a 
denial of reality akin to United States’ attempts 
during the previous 20 years to pretend that the 
Peking government did not exist, and moreover . 
it would be a move which would be without 
tangible benefits to U.S. interests. 

As Barnett points out, the Sino-American 
rapproachement thus far has been more to 
Peking’s benefit than to Washington’s. Militarily 
weak China has reduced confrontation with a 
much stronger United States, and has gained 
leverage with the Soviet Union thereby. China 
has also been able to purchase urgently needed 
commodities such as grain from the U.S. while, 
as Barnett admits (p. 36), the establishment of 
these economic ties is and will continue to be 
of minor importance to the U.S. Exchange 
programs have enabled Chinese visitors to- 
acquire new scientific and technical knowledge 
and a platform to influence U.S. public opin- ` 
ion, while U.S. visitors to China are selectively 
chosen by the Chinese authorities and given 
little more than “guided tours” (p. 49). Diplo- 
matic recognition, as Barnett acknowledges, 
will not automatically change the substance of 
relationships; his issues are presented as an 
agenda to be worked on over the next 10 to 30 
years. This reviewer feels that the drastic action 
of derecognition of Taiwan which Barnett 
proposes is scarcely worth the opportunity to 
work out his agenda of issues over the next 
three decades. In addition, U.S. derecognition 
of the Republic of China may lead the Taiwan 
government to seek allies elsewhere—rumors of 
“feelers” between it and the Soviet Union have 
been widely circulated—thus seriously de- 
stabilizing the East Asian equilibrium rather 
than, as Barnett hopes for his plan, further 
stabilizing it. I agree wholeheartedly with Bar- 
nett’s contention (p. 118) that Peking’s posi- 
tions are often “more complicated than its 
general posture implies, and it has demon- 
strated that when China’s own economic in- 
terests demand flexibility it can modify its 
views.” Perhaps rather than take the precipitous 
action Barnett proposes, U.S. policy makers 
would do well to keep this in mind. 


JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 
Miami University (Ohio) 
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International Arms Control: Issues and Agree- 
ments. Edited by John H. Barton and 
Lawrence D. Weiler. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1976, Pp. ix + 444. $18.50, 
cloth; $12.95, paper.) 


A colleague once asked Albert Einstein how 
it was that man could unlock the physical 
secrets of the atom and still be unable to devise 
political means to keep the atom from destroy- 
ing civilization, “That is simple,’ Einstein 
teplied. “Politics is more difficult than 
physics.” If Einstein was correct, then arms 
control is more difficult than either physics or 
politics. Understanding arms control requires a 
knowledge of diplomatic negotiations, science 
policy, and bureaucratic in-fighting, as well as 
some comprehension of physics and politics. 

Arms control is a complex and diversified 
enterprise. Perhaps that is why most writers in 
the field have chosen to specialize on some 
more narrowly defined topic: international 
arms trade, nuclear proliferation, or U.S.-Soviet 
strategic arms limitation. There has long been a 
need for an integrative work, a volume which 
would weave together the various issues which 
constitute arms control. 

International Arms Control fills this need 
commendably. It analyzes the history of arms 
control, its cultural context, its institutional 
setting, the impact of economics, and all of the 
postwar efforts—successful and unsuccessful—to 
conclude arms agreements. Not since Hedley 
Bulls 1961 work, The Control of the Arms 
Race, has there been such a useful guide to the 
intricate and often perplexing problems of 
limiting arms and armies. 

The book is a collective effort by the 
Stanford Arms Control Group, an assemblage 
of political scientists, physicists, lawyers, his- 
torians, and systems analysts. The group jointly 
taught a very popular undergraduate arms 
control course at Stanford, and the text is 
derived largely from their lectures. This is 
probably one of the best books ever written by 
a committee. In fact, the book’s success is 
largely the synergistic consequence of bringing 
together representatives of so- many different 
disciplines. 

Most arms control literature is either poli- 
tical—that is, gives primary attention to poli- 
tical problem—or technical in nature. Not 
enough work in the field attempts to relate the 
political and technical aspects of arms control. 
(A large share of the exceptions to this rule can 
be found in two journals, International Security 
and Scientific American.) The most attractive 


feature of International Arms Control is its- 


authors’ skill in combining politics and tech- 
nology. That fact alone makes it a very useful 
text. 
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Anyone who has ever taught a course in 
arms control or defense strategy has probably 
found the class divided into two distinct 
groups. On the one hand are political moralists 
who desperately want to rid the world of war; 
on the other are the technologists, or to put it 
simply, the hardware freaks. Technologists are 
apolitical. They are much happier discussing the 
intricacies of, say, stellar inertial navigation 
than the morality of mutual assured destruc- 
tion. Neither group is eager to engage in the 
other’s favorite subjects, and it is a major 
pedagogical challenge to find some common 
ground for classroom discussion, 

Each group has something to learn. The 
moralists must appreciate that value judgments 
cannot be made without some understanding of 
military innovation; technologists must know 
that new weapons are not simply laboratory 
playthings, but may have a major impact on the 
likelihood of war. 

International Arms Control is an excellent 
vehicle for structuring a meaningful dialogue. 
The book covers important technical considera- 
tions in a jargon-free prose comprehensible to 
laymen. It also analyzes the significant political 
dimensions of arms control, relating them to 
new weapons developments in a manner which 
even the technologists may find appealing. Two 
examples will illustrate the point. 

Most political moralists take it as a matter of 
faith that nuclear bombs are weapons of un- 
thinkable destructive power. Yet not one ina 
thousand could describe how a nuclear weapon 
works or what it does. In a few pages Inter- 
national Arms Control explains the difference 
between an atomic and a hydrogen bomb, the 
prompt effects of a nuclear detonation, and the 
likely results of a large-scale nuclear attack. 
Political moralists are right: nuclear weapons 
are enormously destructive. And they ought to 
know why. 

To most technologists, ABMs and MIRVs are 
engineering marvels, far more interesting as 
pieces of hardware than as problems of defense 
strategy. The authors of International Arms 
Control wisely chose to consider these two 
weapons systems in a chapter devoted to 
strategic doctrine. The text explains not only 
how ABMs and MIRVs work, but also how they 
affect nuclear strategy. 

For all of its virtues International Arms 
Control does have a number of minor deficien- 
cies. Several important issues are given inade- 
quate attention. One might have hoped for a 
more thorough analysis of verification proce- 
dures and requirements, the Outer Space Trea- 
ty, and chemical/biological arms control, to 
name just three. The discussion of nuclear 
proliferation is unforgiveably weak. One brief 
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chapter (20 pages) is devoted to what may well 
be the most important arms control problem of 
the next decade, yet most of that chapter is 
given over to a rather dry recital of how the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty was negotiated. 
Perhaps the most serious criticism of inter- 
national Arms Control is that it takes too 
adulatory a view of arms control. In theory 
everyone likes the restraint and caution which 
the term arms control suggests, but in practice 
the virtues and vices of arms control are hotly 
debated. They should be. There are risks 
involved in arms control, and many critics have 
argued seriously that agreements may serve to 
taise arms levels rather than reduce them. Aside 
from a brief treatment in the concluding pages, 
the authors of International Arms Control 
ignore the mariy serious and legitimate ques- 
tions raised about the utility of arms control. 
This may be unfair criticism. After all, one 
doesn’t fault the Bible for failing to give Satan 
an opportunity for rebuttal. But arms control is 
not theology, despite the attitude of its more 
ardent supporters. Arms control true believers 
have much to learn from heretics and atheists. 
Some critics will charge that this work 
covers little new ground. That is true, but 
irrelevant. The book’s purpose is not to develop 
new ideas, but to integrate existing ones—to 
pull together into one volume an assessment of 
the many forces which shape arms control and 
defense policy in the contemporary world. On 
that score it succeeds admirably. For a college 
course on the subject, International Arms Con- 
trol is the best single textbook on the market 
today. 


JOSEPH KRUZEL 
Duke University 


The Paralysis of International Institutions and 
the Remedies: A Study of Self-Determina- 
tion, Concord Among the Major Powers, and 
Political Arbitration. By Istvan Bibo. (New 
York: The Halsted Press, Wiley, 1976. Pp. xi 
+ 152. $17.50.) 


Istvan Bibo, a Hungarian intellectual who 
served as a Minister of State during the final 
days of the 1956 uprising, has set out in search 
of an answer to the problem of peaceful 
settlement in an age when moribund interna- 
tional institutions have proved incapable of 
dealing with disputes relating to the formation 
of states and the territorial integrity of these 
units. While the Cyprus question and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict motivated the author to 
undertake this quest, he refrains from expound- 
ing on topical political questions and makes 
only sparing reference to these and other 
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specific examples in the course of his analysis, 
Approaching the problem of conflict resolution 
from a broad, historical perspective, Bibo em- 
barks upon an informative and insightful ex- 
amination of the legal principles that form the 
basis of the contemporary international system, 
This inquiry culminates in a well-reasoned 
argument for the universal adoption of the right 
of self-determination as a new basic principle of 
international order. For Bibo believes what is 
required to remedy the current paralysis of 
international institutions is both the better 
functioning of existing agencies of great power 
agreement and the emergence of new interna- 
tional institutional arrangements for impartial 
political arbitration based on democratic princi- 
ples. 

At the root of the present problem of 
conflict resolution, according to the author, is 
considerable confusion over the fundamental 
principles which could serve as generally valid 
premises for the practical application of peace- 
ful settlement procedures. In short, existing 
mechanisms for resolving international disputes 
lack legitimacy. Within any social community, 
Bibo feels, “The ultimate basis for a claim to 
legitimate power is a common conviction that 
those exercising power are in fact competent to 
do so” (p. 10). This common conviction usually 
takes the form of certain governing principles. 
Looking back nostalgically at history, he finds 
that the governing principles of monarchic- 
feudal legitimacy provided the basis for an 
orderly and generally peaceful system of con- 
flict resolution in Europe. However, once the 
divine right of kings gave way to ideas of 
popular sovereignty and the old order col- 
lapsed, the principles associated with mon- 
archic-feudal legitimacy were never entirely 
repudiated, nor were new principles expressing 
the sovereign will of the people ever fully 
accepted. The tragic result is that existing laws 
and mechanisms dealing with ‘‘state-formation” 
and territorial settlement are more or less a 
conglomeration of unworkable old practices 
and embryonic procedures. Thus, the world of 
today needs to come to some basic agreement 
on 4 new set of governing principles of it hopes 
to recapture the order and stability of the past. 

In Bibo’s mind, the right of self-determina- ` 
tion should serve as the major legitimizing 
principle underlying this new international 
order. Although references to the term ‘‘na- 
tional self-determination” are studiously 
avoided, he does see a definite relationship 
between the concept of nationhood and the 
right of self-determination. A nation is a social 
community whose aim, in the author’s words, 
“Gs political in that it aspires to well-defined 
territory, organised so that the national con- 
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sciousness is shared by most if not all of the 
community” (p. 35). The right of self-determi- 
nation asserts that the community is foundéd 
upon the democratic principles of liberty and 
equal human dignity, and that the aspirations 
and convictions of the community reflect those 
of the majority. Moreover, the principle of 
self-determination implies a willingness not 
only to tolerate diversity at home but also to 
accept pluralism in the world at large. 

While Bibo rejects the idea of world govern- 
ment as impractical, he does rot consider the 
nation to be an absolute or everlasting phe- 
nomenon. Nor does he believe that the princi- 
ple of self-determination will stand as an 
impediment to international integration. Rath- 
er, the application of the principle of self-de- 
termination will insure that supranational or- 
ganizations are founded upon democratic prin- 
ciples and thus reflect certain fundamental 
human rights and aspirations. In the interim, 
the right of self-determination will provide the 
keystone for the creation of a stable and 
legitimate order in which all nations can seek to 
resolve their disputes peacefully. 

At the conclusion of his essay, Bibo deals 
with the related problems of getting the prin- 
ciple of self-determination accepted and creat- 
ing institutions and procedures for putting it 
into practice. The great powers hold the key to 
the principle’s eventual acceptance, for they 
must be willing to forego blind political con- 
siderations and reach a commen understanding 
that recognizes the right of self-determination if 
this new order is to emerge. Once this agree- 
ment is reached, the principle of self-determina- 
tion could be given practical application 
through an impartial international tribunal of 
political arbitration, the organization and pro- 
cedures of which are spelled out in detail by the 
author. 

In citing the need for great-power concord, 
Bibo is cognizant of the fact that law is not 
totally divorced from politics. Nevertheless, he 
tends to view the problems of “state-forma- 
tion” and territorial settlement from a purely 
legal perspective, More importantly, with 
tenewed emphasis being placed on human 
rights, one is led to ask whether the basic 
principle of self-determination should not be 
first applied by the states themselves in hopes 
of achieving a stable and legitimate internal 
order before tackling the international com- 
munity. 


WILLIAM A. HAZLETON 
University of North Dakota 
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Civilization in Crisis: Human Prospects in a 
Changing World. By Joseph A. Camilleri. 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. Pp. viii + 303. $17.95, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 


Joseph A. Camilleri concludes his splendid 
search for a new world order with a call for 
“affirmation of man’s triumph over death” (p. 
261). Where it is understood as rage against 
what Rollo May has called “the prototype of all 
injustice” (The Courage to Create, p. 25), this 
call sums up a book that combines a convincing 
indictment of the present human condition 
with a compelling plea for creative planetary 
renewal. Bent upon coping with myriad ele- 
ments of the problematique humaine, Camilleri 
answers the endless scream of our nightmarish 
world with an imaginative and purposive re- 
formist strategy. The product of this response is 
a richly rewarding work, one that confronts the 
individual human roots of our apocalyptic 
predicament with a subtle prescription of Di- 
onysian vitality and Apollonian order. 

Civilization in Crisis is, above all else, a 
“world order” book. Resting openly on norma- 
tive criteria, it embraces an auspicious combina- 
tion of systemic, holistic, futuristic, and multi- 
disciplinary orientations in seeking a more 
harmonious configuration of global life. Utopi- 
an in its vision, it is nonetheless aptly sensitive 
to problems of implementation and modalities. 
of transformation. The book, therefore, is firmly 
in the tradition of global improvement strate- 
gies which ranges from the recommendations of 
Dante and Pierre Dubois in the fourteenth 
century to the “preferred worlds” of Richard 
Falk and Saul Mendlovitz in our own time. A 
major effort in this tradition, it ties the 
avoidance of Armageddon to a proper union of 
thought and action. 

Focusing attention on the decadence of our 
current industrial culture, the absurdity of our 
economic and political institutions, and the 
dangers of ecological and military spoliation, 
the author progresses from an overview of 
today’s world crisis to the articulation of a new 
politics for survival. Symptomatic of this crisis 
is a widespread condition of “psychological 
disorder” that calls into question the most 
elementary forms of social organization. Faced 
with worldwide instances of economic exploita- 
tion, human dislocation, and resource deple- 
tion, Camilleri describes a planetary habitat that 
is a grotesque distortion of humankind’s enor- 
mous potential for improvement, a hideous 
parody of what might have been. Teeming with 

“gigantic war machines” that produce only 


growing levels of insecurity, it is a habitat With 5. 
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To reverse this portentous state of affairs, 
Civilization in Crisis is dedicated to the con- 
struction of a reliable ark of human renewal. A 
new human community, we are told, must arise 
to counteract the fundamental disequilibrium 
which now vitiates humankind’s capacity for 
biological and cultural adaptation. Such a com- 
munity, based upon a reorganization of global 
economic patterns and the development of a 
universal culture, would be implemented con- 
sensually, balancing the need for regulation 
with the imperatives of autonomy and diversi- 
ty.” Within its boundaries, which would neces- 
sarily be coextensive with the planet as a whole, 
survival might once again be taken for granted, 
not only in the obvious physical sense of 
existence, but in the spiritual sense of dignity 
or humanitas as well. Camilleri’s hope for a true 
praxis of liberation envisions not only a halt in 
the disintegration of human life-support sys- 
tems, but the systemwide acceptance of a new 
life-affirming ethos. It would, in short, replace 
T. S. Eliots “hollow men” with men and 
women who truly fulfill their own being in the 
world. 

The only noteworthy shortcomings of Civili- 
zation in Crisis concern the author’s miscon- 
ceived extension of certain nonviolent prin- 
ciples from domestic to international affairs. 
Camilleri’s advocacy of the concept of “civilian 
defense” whereby “a resistance movement 
would make it virtually impossible for the 
enemy to establish and maintain political con- 
trol in spite of vastly superior military power” 
(p. 258) betrays a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of today’s global “balance of terror.” What 
we must fear is not, as Camilleri alleges, the 
tyranny of military occupation, but nuclear 
attack from distant bases. Here, the idea of 
“civilian defence” is completely out of place. 

But these minor shortcomings are over- 
shadowed by what is otherwise a sound and 
fruitful inquiry. Civilization in Crisis deserves a 
wide audience among all students, scholars, and 
informed general readers with an interest in the 
human prospect. Its exceptional range of in- 
sight and erudition will reward every reader 
who shares the author’s timely hope for a 
tolerable world future. 


Louis RENE BERES 
Purdue University 


International Politics of Energy Interde- 
pendence: The Case of Petroleum. By Nazli 
Choucri with Vincent Ferraro. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. 
Pp. xv + 251. $20.00.) 


The tremors of the fivefold increase in the 
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global price of oil that was imposed by OPEC in 
1973-74 have released an avalanche of reports, 
forecasts, proposals, monographs, and studies. 
Among these, Nazli Choucri’s book has the 
merit of combining relevant economic informa- 
tion with an analysis that ‘emphasizes political 
elements” (p. xiii). Unfortunately, the eco- 
nomic and political data remain inadequate at 
crucial points, and the conclusions unconvinc- 
ing. 
The book reviews the structure of the 
international petroleum market as developed by 
the seven major companies in the decades 
before 1973, and the rise of OPEC in the 1960s 
and early 1970s; the financial impact of the 
price jump on the global economy (what has 
become known as the problem of “‘petrodollar 
recycling”); the links between the oil crisis and 
Middle Eastern politics; and the attempted 
countermeasures of the importing countries. 

There are many perceptive points in the 
analysis. OPEC members are classified into four 
groups (p. 40 ff.): those interested in higher 
revenues that have relatively high reserves (Iraq, 
Iran) or who lack such reserves (Algeria, Vene- 
zuela, and others), and those with high reserves 
and low revenue needs that have pursued more 
conservative policies (Saudi Arabia, United 
Arab Emirates), or have taken a more radical 
stance (Kuwait, Libya). The threat of invation 
as a countermeasure is judged militarily feasible 
but politically prohibitive (p. 163). 

I am inclined to quarrel with other points. 
“The first price increases by the oil-exporting 
states”? came not in 1973, as stated on p. 53, 
but in 1970-71, as is acknowledged on p. 
39~—although even there the importance of the 
Tehran and Tripoli agreements as the crucial 
turning point in company-OPEC relations is 
underrated. Among the “de facto members of 
OPEC” (p. 43)—who have followed its price 
increases without joining the organization— 
Choucri mentions only Norway, China, and 
Canada. Yet at the time of her writing, the 
largest non-OPEC exporters at OPEC or near- 
OPEC prices were the Soviet Union, Oman, 
Trinidad, and Malaysia. 

More serious is the author’s failure to con- 
sider the central role of Saudi Arabia, whose 
excess oil production capacity is larger than the 
total production of any other OPEC member 
except Iran. Hence the Saudis, by increasing 
production, can prevent any price increases of 
which they disapprove—this was the lesson of 
the dual price structure within OPEC early in 
1977 but fully demonstrable beforehand. They 
also can discourage any all-out price war in 
which they alone would be the ultimate win- 
ners (cf. D. A. Rustow and J. F. Mugno, OPEC: 
Success and Prospects, New York: N.Y.U. 
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Press, 1976, p. 99 ff.). Hence OPEC’s price 
cohesion depends less on the potential political 
tensions among its 13 members which the book 
so elaborately (and somewhat inconclusively) 
discusses than on the stark economic reality of 
the Saudis’ surplus capacity. 

In assessing the future, the author rightly 
predicts that “new sources of petroleum will be 
available ... and new sources of energy will 
become commercially viable” (p. 182), and 
concludes that these “eventually” will lead to 
OPEC’s breakup. She fails to ask at what price 
non-OPEC oil and non-oil energy will be sold. 
Experience since 1973 indicates that North Sea 
oil, U.S. coal, uranium and other energy sources 
have followed OPEC’s price lead, rather than 
providing a competitive ceiling. 

These are crucial gaps for the book’s central 
argument. “The important question,” Choucri 
writes (p. 47), “is not whether OPEC will 
disintegrate but when and how.” Of course, as 
Keynes has said, in the long run we shall all be 
dead, including Sheikh Yamani, the Shah, 
Colonel Qaddafi, and their successors. But 
within the time frame implied by this book, the 
author simply does not demonstrate that OPEC 
will break up somehow or other. 

Her specific conclusion that “another Middle 
East war would almost inevitably destroy 
OPEC” (p. 183) is downright preposterous. 
True, Iran and the “non-Middle Eastern pro- 
ducers will not participate in any embargo”— 
nor did they in 1973. But meanwhile U.S. 
imports of crude petroleum and petroleum 
products in the first half of 1977 were 40 
percent above 1973 levels, so that they now 
constitute the equivalent of 75 percent rather 
than 42 percent of non-Arab OPEC production. 
Since it was the 1973 embargo that launched 
OPEC on its meteoric rise, why would a 
repetition of the experiment under vastly more 
favorable circumstances “almost inevitably de- 
stroy” it? 


‘ DANKWART A. RUSTOW 
Graduate Center, City University of New York 


Comparative Patterns of Foreign Policy and 
Trade: The Communist Balkans in Inter- 
national Politics. By Cal Clark and Robert L. 
Farlow. (Bloomington, Ind.: International 
Development Research Center, Studies in 
East European and Soviet Planning, Develop- 
ment, and Trade, No. 23, 1976. Pp. xii + 
152. $6.00, paper.) 


By now, it is a commonplace that foreign 
policies of East European states, especially the 
Balkan ones, diverge significantly from each 
other and from that of the USSR. While some 
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studies have been made of Albanian, Romanian, 
and Yugoslav foreign policies, little comparative 
analysis has been done. This monograph repre- 
sents a modest but useful beginning. Its aim is 
to outline and analyze comparatively the for- 
eign policies of Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, to identify the domestic factors 
behind their different foreign policies, and—this 
is the original contribution of the study—to 
examine the linkages between foreign policy 
and foreign trade. 

Although the authors analyze four concrete 
cases, they choose to call them “models,” by 
which they mean “theoretical and simplified 
representation(s) of the real world” (p. 5). 
However, instead of “theoretical representa- 
tions” we have here abbreviated, but balanced 
and penetrating, analyses of four types of 
foreign policy patterns: “nonalignment’’ (Yugo- 
slavia), “partial alignment” (Romania), ‘“‘re- 
alignment”? (Albania), and “subalignment” 
(Bulgaria). Clark and Farlow trace the develop- 
ment of the foreign policy and foreign trade 
policy of each country in order to answer their 
main analytical question: do changes in foreign 
trade patterns “cause” foreign policy changes, 
or are they a “‘result’’ of such changes? In other 
words, does trade follow the flag, or vice versa? 
Their general conclusion is that “trade was a 
much better result than causal indicator” (p. 
101), though Romania is a partial exception. 
They recognize that patterns of foreign trade 
are determined not only by political factors, 
but by such economic ones as complementarity 
of economies, internal economics structures, 
and the kinds of commodity composition asso- 
ciated with different trading partners. Thus, we 
observe several instances where what was poli- 
tically desirable for a Balkan state was eco- 
nomically unfeasible, and so trade cannot serve 
as a reliable indicator of political relations. 


Differences in Balkan foreign policies are 
explained largely in terms of elite perceptions 
of personal and national interests, in different 
historical, cultural, and situational contexts. 
These are standard descriptions of the foreign 
policies of the Balkan Communist states, but 
the analyses of foreign trade policies are more 
original, and equally persuasive. In the case of 
Yugoslavia, trade turns out to have been a good 
indicator of its political relations before 1965, 
but after the economic reform of that year 
trade appears to respond more directly to 
economic forces. In Romania, economic and 
political motives reinforced each other from 
1958 to 1968, and pushed Romania toward the 
West. Since that time, economic problems 
“generated in this process, began to limit the 
Romanians’ Westward tilt and began to hinder 
trade’s ability to fully reflect political develop- 
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ments” (p. 64). Albania’s economic require- 
ments have also forced it to trade more with 
Eastern and Western Europe than one might 
guess from its Stalinist-Maoist rhetoric. Bul- 
garia, too, has had to compromise political 
positions in increasing trade with the West, on 
one hand, and inhibiting it with Third World 
countries, on the other. 

Perhaps the one major factor absent from 
the analysis is the influence of changing do- 
mestic economic goals and priorities on foreign 
trade policy. Though the relationship is clearer 
in the countries of the “Northern Tier” of 
Eastern Europe, the last decade has seen much 
of foreign trade policy determined by growing 
consumer pressures and a reordering of do- 
mestic priorities. Clark and Farlow ignore this. 

Aside from minor lapses—for example, Ro- 
mania is said to have established diplomatic 
relations with Israel in 1969 (p. 63) when, in 
fact, it never severed them—the monograph is 
carefully and logically organized, well docu- 
mented and enhanced by statistical appendices, 
It treats the foreign policy-foreign trade rela- 
tionship in a subtle and sophisticated way, and 
points the way to further research on an issue 
of great importance not only to Communist 
area specialists but to those engaged in the 
comparative study of politics and of foreign 
policy. 

ZVI GITELMAN 


University of Michigan 


Public Papers of the Secretaries-General of the 
United Nations, Volume 6: U Thant 
1961-1964. Edited by Andrew W. Cordier 
and Max Harrelson. (New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. Pp. 708. 
$27.50.) 


One of the more formidable consequences of 
the conjunction of latter-day printing technolo- 
gy and the oompulsion, often borne of the 
desire to survive academically, is the veritable 
deluge of document anthologies. Such weighty 
tomes even now threaten to exhaust library 
space, absorb limited foundation money, and 
stifle human thought. As with notable—and, let 
us hope, deviant—examples in the numbers 
revolution, massive and insignificant doodles 
are detailed and catalogued for what appears to 
be no other reason than that they are there. 
The temptation to array such scribblings before 
the literate public is especially keenly felt when 
the author of such papers is or occupies a 
position of at least putative importance. The 
reader could therefore be excused if he passed 
by this latest volume in the collected papers of 
the Secretaries-General of the United Nations in 
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the belief that such collections of tedium 
should be relegated to well-deserved obscurity. 
Although such instincts are often well justified, 
in this particular case such resistance should 
perhaps be qualified. 

Whatever the changeable fortunes of the 
United Nations Organization, the role of the 
Secretary-General has been more extensive, 
visible, and controversial than was envisaged by 
the drafters of the Chater. Although with at 
best problematical effect, the occupant of the 
office from Trygve Lie to Kurt Waldheim has 
been intimately involved in a remarkable num- 
ber of the issues which have shaken the world 
since World War II. And U Thant, as lease- 
holder of the office from 1961 to 1971, was 
certainly on the scene in a period of tumult 
ranging from the Congo Operation and the 
Cuban missile crisis to the Six-Day War and 
Vietnam. Although the skeptical reader will 
find banality in abundance in this volume, the 
editors may nonetheless be forgiven the at- 
tempt to order the utterances of the former 
Secretary-General—and the occasional insights 
into the mind of U Thant probably justify the 
effort. 

The papers in this volume covering U 
Thant’s stewardship from 1961 to 1964 make 
abundantly clear that he held a notion of the 
office of Secretary-General comparable to that 
of Dag Hammarskjöld and Trygve Lie—not 
simply constrained by the mandates of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council but 
possessed of independent powers of initiative. 
Moreover, he enunciated the “two Thant” 
doctrine whereby he permitted himself to make 
public statements either in his official role or as 
a private individual—not, as it might be 
imagined, a particularly neat bifurcation. At the 
same time, he conceived the Secretary-General 
as representing not only collective/state in- 
terests but as a repository and spokesman for 
the moral conscience and universal aspirations 
of mankind—a kind of secular papacy. And, 
however much he insisted on the critical con- 
junction of material power and interest, the 
papers give the impression that he particularly 
enjoyed his stewardship over the moral imperi- 
um. 

In that role, he saw the UN and the 
Secretary-General as primary in the formulation 
of the agenda of the universal community of 
mankind. Colonialism, racism, inequality, and 
the very survival of the race defined, in his 
view, the pressing problems of the age whereas ` 
he appears to have perceived the cold war as a 
dangerous delusion. To the degree that substan- 
tial ideological issues are involved in the contest 
between the West and the East, he held that 
they would be overcome in practice by conver- 
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gence in the political systems of the principal 
antagonists. He thus believed these issues to be 
increasingly irrelevant to the real aspirations 
and needs of mankind or a diversion from more 
critical problems and a threat to global peace. 
In perusing his papers, one finds it at least 
understandable that many in the West and East 
at the time saw his moral judgments as pre- 
sumptuously removing from the human agenda 
political and ethical questions central to their 
concerns, 

Despite U Thant’s at times immodest view of 
his office, the record nonetheless demonstrates 
that he spent a good deal of his time mending 
the fences between the Secretary-General, on 
the one hand, and the USSR and France, on the 
other, which had fallen into such disrepair in 
the latter months of Hammarskjéld’s tenure. At 
the same time, he attempted to square his 
initiatives as closely as possible to the mandates 
of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. This is especially evident in the liqui- 
dation of the Congo Operation—an enterprise 
which above all others had incurred the enmity 
of France and the Soviet Union and had 
fundamentally upset the finances of the organi- 
zation. Even in the Cyprus Operation, which 
had bestowed on the Secretary-General uncon- 
scionable responsibilities for arranging the 
forces and their financing as well as mediatory 

‘tasks, U Thant sought to maintain at least 


non-hostile passivity on the part of France and — 


Russia. 

In terms of major initiatives of U Thant in 
the first period, Cordier and Harrelson gathered 
together papers on the 1961 bond issue, the 
Goa dispute, the West Irian problem, the 
ThailandCambodia border controversy, the 
Yemen civil war, and the dispute among Ma- 
laya, Indonesia, and the Philippines over the 
states of North Borneo (Sabah) and Sarawak. 
And, of course, there are the statements and 
exchange of messages during the Cuban missile 
crisis. Curiously, it was the latter intervention 
which gave U Thant the most satisfaction, 
whereas there is little either in this record or 
elsewhere which demonstrates the centrality of 
the Secretary-General to the resolution of the 
crisis unless one sees, as some do, his proposal 
for a temporary Soviet suspension of arms 
shipments to Cuba and a corresponding U.S. 
suspension of the proposed quarantine mea- 
sures as providing the critical formula for the 
resolution of the conflict. And perhaps it is in 
the interstices of conflict, in the provision of 
good offices, that the importance of the office 
of the Secretary-General lies, rather than in 
daring initiatives or moral pronouncements. In 
any case, this volume provides useful insights 
into the mind and practice of one occupant of 
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that office—with all the contradictions, ambigu- 
ities, and defects in moral and political vision, 
as well as patent strengths and virtues, involved. 
As in any such anthology, one can note that 
much in the collection is of less than heroic 
interest, but the canons of public papers editor- 
ship seem to demand erring on the side of 
superabundance than selection. Presumably, the 
latter is left to the biographer who is to benefit 
from these formidable tomes. 


ROBERT S. Woop 
University of Virginia 


Foreign Policy Motivation: A General Theory 
and a Case Study. By Richard W. Cottam. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 374. $12.50.) 


The most important—but admittedly elu- 
sive—requirement for foreign policy formula- 
tion, according to the author of this book, is an 
accurate understanding of the motivations of 
other governments and peoples. Richard Cot- 
tam’s normative purpose is “to deal with the 
perceptual base of conflict,” and his analytical 
purpose is to devise means for inferring motiva- 
tional attributions “largely from policy prefer- 
ential statements.” As suggested by the subtitle 
of the book itself, this task is pursued by way 
of “a general theory and a case study’’—the 
latter involving the British in late nineteenth- 
century Egypt. In contrast to the “motivational 
monocausality” that characterizes the basic 
assumptions of much traditional (and current) 
theory, the author defines motivation in terms 
of “a compound of factors that predispose a 
government and people to move in a decisional 
direction in foreign affairs.” 

Having devoted early pages of the book to 
an elaboration of his own assumptions, Cottam 
presents brief but telling critiques of a number 
of widely recognized approaches to foreign 
policy motivation. Hans Morgenthau and the 
realist school clearly point “to a simple power 
determinism in which behavior flows inexorab- 
ly from the relative power of potential actors,” 
Cottam writes, on the oversimplified assump- 
tion that “collective man, like individual man, 
is power driven.” According to William Riker, 
by contrast, what the rational political man 
really wants “is to win, a much more specific 
and specifiable motive than the drive for 
power.” More precisely he seeks “the smallest 
possible winning coalition ... but never knows 
quite what it is’—with the result that he pays 
too much for his alliances and thus weakens 
himself into eventual defeat. And so the mono- 
causal explanations go. “Even Thomas Schel- 
ling, who rebels against the zero-sum quality of 
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Riker’s work and asserts instead mixed motives, 
really theorizes in terms of an enemy who seeks 
to ‘win’ and must be deterred from dcing so.” 

Unfortunately, according to Cottam, the 
“most uncompromising opponents of U.S. stra- 
tegic doctrine and cold war practice, the revi- 
sionist historians,’ operate from a base— 
economic determinism—that is “hardly less 
simple or determinist” than the power deter- 
minism of the realists and deterrence sp2cialists. 
' Thus, from the theoretical assumptions on both 
sides, it follows logically that each side in the 
cold war debate has thought of the other side as 
“imperialistic.” 

Anyone who has worked conscientiously in 
the sphere of international relations and policy 
making must surely have sensed the tension 
there between parsimony (highly valued in 
scientific endeavor) and explanatory sufficien- 
cy. No doubt, much of the “compelling quality 
of the realist argument” which Cottam freely 
recognizes and which is “testified to by its 
widespread acceptance by practitioners of 
diplomacy and by probably most writers in the 
field of international politics” derives from its 
very simplicity and ready applicability. Much 
the same sort of thing can be said for the wide 
acceptance, by others, of economic de- 
terminism. Both approaches avoid an enormous 
amount of uncertainty, indecision, and galling 
frustration. But with respect to parsimony and 
explanatory sufficiency, we seemingly cannot 
have it both ways. Consequently, for the 
scholar, at least, something along the lines of 
Cottam’s plunge into complexity very nearly 
qualifies as an imperative. 

Cottam sees fewer difficulties in dealing with 
system values for a collective than for an 
individual. In regard to a state, he proposes 
attention to three “choice areas” as adequate: 
.the priority placed upon peaceful settlement of 
disputes; the level sought in relative influence in 
world affairs; and the actor system called for in 
world affairs. The dynamics of change as he 
sees them are essentially those of balance: As 
between two countries, consistent nonrealiza- 
tion of expectations of specific policy decisions 
“will lead first to almost imperceptible policy 
shifts until the two powers have a de facto 
changed relationship. Then at some point ver- 
balization of the changed relationship may be 
brought up to date with the de facto change.” 

The author slides over—perhaps too readi- 
ly—the relevance to his approach of Abraham 
Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, Richard Snyder’s 
treatment of individual motivations, and the 
use of aggregations of demographic, economic 
and military statistics. An examination of goal 
statements and policy rationalizations reveals, 
however, that national leaders are often ex- 
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tremely sensitive to domestic demands that can. 
be categorized rather neatly in terms of Maslo- 
vian “need” levels and that have strong implica- 
tions for foreign policy. Official rationalizations 
of the Marshall Plan, Point IV, and recent 
demands by leaders of Third World countries 
for a restructuring of the international trade 
and monetary structures are only a few of the 
many examples that could be cited. 

As for the influence of personal motivations 
in the design and implementation of foreign 
policy, there is voluminous material from analy- 
ses of Wilsonian policy, Kennedy’s behavior 
during the 1962 Cuba crisis, and so on: 
whatever the broader, societal considerations 
may be, all are, to one degree or another, 
“filtered through” the personalities of responsi- 
ble national leaders and are therefore subject to 
the influence of personal perceptions, evalua- 
tions, expectations, and other cognitions and 
feelings of individual human beings. 

When used as a source for inferring motiva- 
tions, aggregate data are undoubtedly subject to 
abuse, as Cottam rightly points out, but neither 
can they—nor the phenomena they represent— 
be wholly ignored. It is probably true that 
conquest rarely results directly from “a desire 
to relieve population pressure,” but substantial 
growth (or decline) in the numbers of people as 
well as in their technology and economy can 
upset a prevailing “balance” in capabilities as 
well as domestic demands for resources, mar- 
kets, investment, protection of trade routes, 
balance of payments, attitudes toward inter- 
national trade and monetary structures, and so 
forth. 

Admittedly, such considerations may be 
exceedingly difficult to incorporate within a 
given theory or a particular model, and even 
more difficult to treat methodologically, but 
that does not mean that we are relieved of the 
problem of what to do with them—especially 
within “a general theory” of foreign policy 
motivation. Similarly, it appears increasingly 
evident that neither motivation nor behavior— 
perhaps especially with respect to foreign af- 
fairs—can be dealt with adequately unless a 
great deal of attention is paid to the implica- 
tions of complicated feedbacks, which require, 
in turn, a theoretical base that is at least 
minimally capable of encompassing intensely 
interactive and dynamic relationships from a 
variety of sectors. 

This is a very large order, of course, and is 
not likely to be achieved by any single study 
for a long time to come. Yet it appears to me 
that several, if not all, of these considerations 
could be encompassed to good effect in the 
underpinnings, if not in the main body of 
Cottam’s framework. Meanwhile, Cottam has 
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successfully challenged some grossly oversimpli- 
fied and potentially misleading assumptions 
that have been widely accepted and frequently 
acted upon virtually up to the present. Beyond 
this, he has also dealt successfully with several 
of the pernicious problems that must be con- 
fronted in the pursuit of a more developed 
general theory. 


ROBERT C. NORTH 
Stanford University 


Latin American Foreign Policies: An Analysis. 
By Harold Eugene Davis, Larman C. Wilson 
and others. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xiii + 470. 
$18.00, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


It is legitimate. to speculate that in social 
scientists’ strenuous search for abstractions and 
theoretical material—more often than not re- 
stricted to trivia—the burden of dealing with 
the substantive problems of Latin America is 
gradually going by default to those, outside and 
inside academia, with firm ideological commit- 
ments, generally of the political left, who are 
willing to undertake the arduous task of collect- 
ing data, describing events, and generally grap- 
pling with the meaty material of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s problems. Their work may reflect their 
political biases but it fills a vacuum, and is 
therefore useful. Davis’ and Wilson’s scholarly 
book, free from political predilections, does not 
fall in this category, but it effectively ac- 
complishes the tasks just outlined. 

This volume is a collection of 20 essays on 
the historical antecedents, the formulation of 
the foreign policies, and the international be- 
havior of the Latin American nations. Edited 
by an experienced Latin Americanist in col- 
laboration with a younger scholar, this antholo- 
gy has the merit and novelty of being the first 
book of its kind to approach the subject from 
the perspective of each of the individual states 
in the region. Fifteen of the essays examine the 
foreign policy of one nation or a small cluster 
of states (as in the cases of the Central 
American and the Caribbean republics); the 
other five deal with general background aspects 
on a regional basis or with some specific topics 
such as problems of economic relations, the 
OAS, or Vatican diplomacy. 

The opening chapter, written by Harold 
Davis, aptly sets forth the purpose of the 
editors, defines the problems, and identifies the 
lines of analysis which the contributors were 
asked to follow. Briefly, these are: an examina- 
tion of the major international problems con- 
fronted by the nation in question and the 
historical antecedents of these problems; an 
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explanation of how its foreign policy is for- 
mulated; and a characterization of the self- 
image of the nation on the international scene. 
The editors rightly deplore the tendency of 
earlier works to view the region as a unit, which 
has so often distorted U.S. views of interna- 
tional affairs, and persuasively point out the 
merits of their chosen country-by-country ap- 
proach, 

Among the 16 contributors, selected as 
country specialists, there are historians, econo- 
mists, and political scientists who provide a 
useful variety of disciplinary interests and 
perspectives, and also represent two different 
generations of scholars. 

Despite the effort of Davis and Wilson to 
provide their collaborators with a tightly drawn 
design for the analysis and although a reason- 
ably high level of scholarship is maintained 
throughout the volume, the essays vary con- 
siderably in emphasis and approach, exhibiting 
the chronic unevenness and the abrupt shifts of 
perspective and style peculiar to works of this 
type. It is to their credit that the editors 
acknowledge the inevitability of this weakness 
and plead for understanding in their introduc- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, some will be disappointed at 
the meagerness of true analysis and the relative 
absence of elaborate and sophisticated “theore- 
tical frameworks” and ‘“conceptualizations” 
and “theses” so often obsessively sought at the 
expense of substance. These critics should refer 
to the editors’ statement of purpose. They 
make it clear that this is a textbook, intended 
to serve the needs of advanced undergraduates 
and beginning graduate students in political 
science, history, international economics, and 
Latin American studies. As such it is essentially 
descriptive and not doctrinaire and speculative, 
and represents a job that very much needed 
doing. It may not lead to the higher altitudes of 
theorizing but it is informative and helpful. 

The book has some weaknesses. The role of 
multinational corporations and the emergence 
of regional bargaining units are given little 
attention. It does not examine the changing 
relationships between Latin America and the 
United States and the Third World. It does not 
deal with the contest for leadership in the 
tegion’s international affairs nor with the emer- 
gence of new and ambitious actors such as 
Venezuela and Cuba. But, still, it is a com- 
mendable work of value to students of Latin 
America. . 


FEDERICO G, GIL 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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Managing an Alliance: The Politics of 
US.-Japanese Relations. By I, M. Destler, 
Priscilla Clapp, Hideo Sato, and Haruhiro 
Fukui. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1976. Pp. viii + 209. $9.95, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Among the increasing number of books and 
articles on U.S.-Japanese postwar relations, this 
book represents one of the more remarkable 
attempts to clarify and give solutions to the 
problems of “managing an alliance” between 
the world’s first- and third-ranking economic 
powers. The strength of this study lies in the 
well-balanced combination of historical per- 
spective, which sheds light on the events that 
took place, and a political science perspective, 
with an explicit analytical framework, which 
focuses upon how and why things happened the 
way they actually did. 

To illustrate “the interplay between do- 
mestic politics and U.S.-Japanese relations” (p. 
8), the authors examine three postwar episodes: 
revision of the bilateral security treaty in 1960; 
agreement on reversion of Okinawa to Japan in 
1969; and the dispute in 1969-71 over Japanese 
textile exports to the United States. Through- 
out the book, the Okinawa episode and the 
textile episode are contrasted in order to show 
what caused different results, i.e., a success in 
the former and a failure in the latter, in 
“managing an alliance.” The authors employ 
the approach of bureaucratic politics as their 
analytical framework, based upon their view 
that “the major foreign policy actions ... have 
their roots in politics at home, both bureau- 
cratic politics within each government and the 
broader national interplay labeled domestic 
politics” (p. 3). 

Chapter 2 examines the postwar setting of 
the bilateral. relations and each of these three 
cases through the historian’s eyes. It amply 
demonstrates the importance of the historical 
perspective for the analysis of foreign policy 
making. Foreign policy making in Japan and 
the United States is comparatively analyzed in 
chapter 3 with heavier emphasis on the 
Japanese side. Japan’s political system is ex- 
amined in terms of its structural components 
(LDP, bureaucracy, the big business com- 
munity, opposition parties, labor unions, aca- 
demia, intellectuals, and the press) and the 
relations among them. The overall pattern of 
Japanese politics is characterized as “sharp 
differences over the fundamental lines of 
foreign policy” (p. 59) between the conserva- 
tive establishment and opposition groups. 

The most fascinating part of the book is 
chapter 4, where the authors attempt to 
analyze the recurrent pattern of misperception 
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which poses “continuing problems” in U.S.< 
Japanese relations. Misperceptions are cate- 
gorized into two types: those “rooted in 
politics as usual” and those “rooted in cultural 
differences.” Their analytical framework, the 
bureaucratic politics approach, is very skillfully 
used to analyze the first type which arises 
‘inevitably in relationships between any two 
major democratic countries with complex and 
differing political and institutional structures” 
(p. 90). The authors then argue that the second 
type is “peculiar to the U.S.-Japanese relation- 
ship” (p. 90). One may wonder why it is 
peculiar to this particular bilateral relationship, 
because any bilateral relationship necessarily 
involves certain “‘misperceptions rooted in cul- 
tural differences.” It can be found in relations 
between allies (e.g., Anglo-American relations) 
as well as between adversaries (e.g., U.S.-Soviet 
relations). The difference seems to be one of 
degree rather than of substance. The problem in 
the case of the textile issue, according to the 
authors, lies in the failure of both policy 
makers to “give much weight in their political 
calculations to the demands of politics on the 
other side of the Pacific” (p. 124). This kind of 
problem seems to occur rather frequently in 
many bilateral relations. The problem can be 
serious, as in the textile case, depending upon 
the degree of political as well as cultural 
differences between the countries involved. 

Chapter 5 widens the scope of analysis to 
examine the interplay of the two national 
systems focusing on the initiation of issues, the 
politics of interaction, and the resolution of 
issues. The most important variable here is 
communication between the two foreign poli- 
cy-making systems. The Okinawa case repre- 
sents a successful communication in terms of its 
timing and combination of channels. The tex- 
tile case was a failure in this respect (p. 165). In 
assessing causes of success and failure in this 
bilateral relation, examination of differences in 
the nature of issues seems to be given a 
somewhat perfunctory glance. A more detailed 
and systematic examination of this factor 
would give us better insight into the causes of 
both policy makers’ failure to be more sensitive 
to their counterpart’s positions in their re- 
spective domestic politics in the textile case. 

In conclusion, the authors suggest that the 
policy makers in each country, “‘be sensitive to 
the position of their counterparts in the other, 
and try to shape their official actions so as to 
strengthen these counterparts” (p. 195) in 
order to “manage” this bilateral alliance better. 

In spite of a few dissatisfactions, I have no 
doubt that this book is one of the most 
important works in this field and no one who is 
concerned about “managing an alliance” be- 
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tween the two most powerful economic giants 
in the world can afford to ignore it. 


TSUTOMU ODANI 
University of Chicago ` 


The European Community in World Affairs: 
Economic Power and Political Influence. By 
Werner J. Feld. (Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Alfred, 1976. Pp. xiii + 352. $9.95, cloth; 
$6.50, paper.) 


Werner J. Feld, author of three major works 
on the European Community, The Court of the 
European Communities: New Dimension in 
International Adjudication, The European 
Common Market and the World and Transna- 
tional Business Collaboration Among Common 
Market Countries, as well as many interesting 
articles on the subject, has written an excellent 
and long overdue book on the “external poli- 
cy” of the European community. 

In the preface, Feld sets himself the goal ‘‘to 
examine and to analyze the impact and effects 
that ... the European Community (EC) has 
had and is likely to have on the world’s 
economic and political relations” (p. xi). Ac- 
cepting Prime Minister Edward Heath’s sugges- 
tion at the beginning of 1973, that to be able to 
influence world affairs “Western Europe must 
speak with a single voice,” the author begins 
the first chapter with an assessment of the 
“desire of the governments and many people” 
of the EC members to see Western Europe 
speak with a single voice in international affairs. 
He, then, makes a brief evaluation of the power 
of the enlarged EC. In chapter 2 the author 
makes a detailed analysis of the “structures and 
procedures for external policy formulation and 
implementation.” Because of the important 
implications of the enlargement of the Com- 
munity for “international interactions,” the 
following chapter analyzes both internal and 
external aspects of the EC enlargement. In 
chapter 4, the author takes a close look at the 
association policy; and, in chapters 5 through 7, 
he analyzes the impact of Community com- 
mercial policies on different areas of the world. 
Chapter 8 is devoted to the study of inter- 
national monetary policies followed by the 
Community members. And, finally, in the 
concluding chapter, Feld—while drawing upon 
the discussions in the preceding chapters and 
keeping in mind the concept of ‘‘externaliza- 
tion” developed in connection with neofunc- 
tionalist theory of integration by Phillippe 
Schmitter—assesses the extent to which the EC 
members’ aspirations to “speak with one voice” 
have materialized. Referring to the foreign 
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policy coordinating mechanism vested in the 
Political Committee and the extra-~Community 
meetings of the Foreign Ministers of the EC, 
the author argues that such mechanisms, “re- | 
flect the need for externalization as a force 
toward integration in the sense of Schmitter’s 
definition, but demonstrate that common poli- 
cies can be adopted outside the Community 
framework with, initially at least, little benefit 
for the unification process” (p. 313). 

This book seems to be intended especially 
for those serious students of international 
affairs who have special interest in European 
integration. It is a balanced, well-written, docu- 
mented. and, by and large, interesting book. 
There are, however, some weak points about 
the book that have to be menticned. First, the 
author’s account of the reasons for the British 
decision to apply for Common Market member- 
ship in 1961 is not convincing at all. He seems 
to accept without question Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s statement of August 2, 1961, that, 
“the reasons for the decision to join the 
Common Market were primarily political” (p. 
68). He, of course, concedes that the 
“economic reasons also played a part in moti- 
vating the British decision to seek membership 
in the Common Market” (p. 69). While not 
rejecting Macmillan’s reasoning and bearing in 
mind the fact that the borderline between 
political and economic factors (especially in the 
international scene) is sometimes very difficult 
to detect, I believe that economic reasons 
played a much more important role in changing 
the British decision to stay out of the EEC than 
those accepted by the author and expressed by 
Macmillan on that occasion. (1 will discuss in 
detail the impact of the economic factor in my 
forthcoming book, Britain and the Common 
Market, 1957, 1961.) 

My second criticism concerns the unex- 
plained assertion by the author that “only 
concerted action by the consumer countries to 
influence a reduction in the price of crude oil 
will provide a satisfactory solution to the 
economic problems” (p. 238, italics mine). 
Here, the reader is almost forced to ask: 
“satisfactory solution” for whom? 

The rest of my criticisms are of quite a 
different nature. Despite the fact that it should 
have taken the author quite a time to complete 
such an extensive study, an effort in publishing 
it as fast as possible has resulted in several 
mistakes—at least one of them 2 major one: On 
p. 318, Iran is the single example given for the 
Arab oil-producing countries. On p. 114 and 
again on p. 255, UNCTAD is referred to as 
“United Nations Conference on Trade and Aid” 
(italics mine). On p. 157, footnote 15 refers the 
reader to footnote 38, chapter 3 for names of 
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ACP countries. Footnote 38 in chapter 3 gives 
no names, 

Despite all this, for the serious student of 
European integration, there is probably no 
other single volume that offers as much valu- 
able data—and derived insight—into the nature 
of the complicated EC external policy for- 
mulation and implementation, as well as the 
impact of the EC on international economic 
and political relations. 


FARZEEN NASRI 


New School for Social Research, New York, 
and The Institute for International 
Political and Economic Studies, Tehran 


Yom Kippur and After: The Soviet Union and 
the Middle East Crisis. By Galia Golan. (New 
York and London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 350. $18.95.) 


By any measure the Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973 was one of the most important 
international events of the 1970s; some of us 
consider it to have been the critical turning 
point of the decade. The appearance of an 
exhaustive monograph on the immediate cir- 
cumstances surrounding this conflict is, there- 
fore, unusually welcome. Galia Golan, Director 
of the Soviet and East European Research 
Centre of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem) 
and author of two books on Czechoslovak 
politics in the 1960s, is eminently qualified. 
She has provided a month-by-month chrono- 
logical examination from mid-1972 (Anwar 
Sadat’s dismissal of Soviet advisors) to mid- 
1974, with virtually an hour-by-hour coverage 
of the hostilities during October 6-27, 1973. As 
far as I can determine, every scrap of Soviet 
published comment is analyzed, together with 
highly significant revelations by Arab leaders 
(in Arabic as well as English) and the better- 
known western sources. Some suggestion of 
Golan’s meticulous documentation is conveyed 
by noting that the book contains 1,092 foot- 
notes for a textual treatment of 250 pages. 

As an indispensable prerequisite for interpre- 
tation, a book as thorough as Golan’s needs no 
additional justification, In fact, the work is 
much more than a compendium. Although at 
first glance it appears to rely on a simplistic 
rational-actor model, supplemented by dashes 
of Kremlinology, I hope to show that the 
interpretation is more complex. A more serious 
limitation arises from the strict chronological 
and topical limits which Golan has set herself, 
Whether for diplomatic reasons or because of 
the sheer mass of material she must treat, she 
virtually eschews examination of the complica- 
tions of United States policy. As a result, at 
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times her work reads like the reverse image of 
certain revisionist accounts of the cold war, 
which reveal immense knowledge of the Ameri- 
can side while almost neglecting the opposite 
side of the superpower equation. 

It is hazardous to summarize the findings of 
such a deliberately restricted and subtly nu- 
anced book as Golan’s. Nevertheless, that seems 
to me the best way to show both its outstand- 
ing virtues and its limitations in a brief review. 
Golan argues persuasively that the primary 
objective of the Soviet leaders was detente, 
Contrary to the hesitant encouragement they 
gave Nasser’s aggressive moves before the 1967 
war (Golan points out detente was then less 
formalized), the same Soviet leaders constantly 
urged caution on Sadat prior to the 1973 
hostilities. Yet, while generally aware of Arab 
intentions, the USSR resumed large arms ship- 
ments in early 1973. Similar seemingly contra» 
dictory behavior was evident during the war. 
The Soviet regime consulted with the United 
States and evidently dreaded superpower escala- 
tion, Golan makes it abundantly clear that— 
despite the U.S. alert of October 24—the USSR 
never intended large-scale direct intervention, 
even when the Egyptian Third Army was 
threatened with annihilation. On the other 
hand, a massive Soviet airlift (using Yugoslav 
bases) to resupply the Arab forces was arranged 
within three days after war began. Golan 
considers that this aid was designed to forestall 
Arab defeats rather than to accelerate their 
victories; the timing makes it impossible, I 


-think, to be certain which motive was domi- 


nant. Indeed, the whole contradictory pattern 
just sketched suggests satisficing or incremental 
adjustments to a dilemma, rather than rational 
choice of a position between its horns. Golan’s 
interpretation is compatible with the former 
type of model. The dilemma, which she bril- 
liantly analyzes in her case study, is a persistent 
one for Soviet foreign policy: how to attract 
clients among forces aggressively opposed to 
the status quo while avoiding confrontation 
with strong powers committed to stability. 
Having supplied arms to its clients, the Soviet 
leadership finds it impossible to restrain them, 
yet fears losses in material and prestige entailed 
in their defeats almost as much as the risks of 
escalation involved in saving them from the 
ultimate consequence of their rashness. Expedi- 
encies, repetition of responses used in earlier 
cases, efforts to have matters both ways rather 
than choosing between alternatives, not unex- 
pectedly, predominate in these circumstances. 
Nor is it surprising that certain divergences 
appear between agencies (predominantly diplo- 
matic) concerned with maintaining detente and 
others (predominantly military) involved with 
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client support. Conversely, Golan’s efforts to 
trace real policy cleavages in the leadership are 
unconvincing; it appears incredible to me that, 
at that late date, A. N. Shelepin could have 
been pursuing a hard line against the core 
Politburo members. 

When all allowance is made for the in- 
cremental, hesitant nature of Soviet policy in 
the short run, some persistent tendencies stand 
out. By 1974 its erstwhile intransigent Arab 
client states were relatively pacified, yet ali- 
enated from the USSR. In such circumstances 
one might have anticipated that a truly incre- 
mentalist Soviet leadership would cut its losses 
in the region, at least for a few years, thus 
breaking out of the détente-uncontrolled client 
dilemma. Instead, the Soviet regime turned 
rapidly to more intransigent elements: Iraq, 
Libya, the P.L.O. Even within the scope of 
Golan’s work, this persistence is striking. Unfor- 
tunately, she does not go on to consider the 
sequence of events—massive military action by 
North Vietnam, Cuban overseas expeditions, 
and the like~which accompanied continued 
Soviet emphasis on détente during the follow- 
ing two years. If she had, more detailed 
examination of the changing American factor 
would hardly have been escapable, and a rather 
more ambitious interpretation of Soviet be- 
havior in changing international environments 
might have emerged. As it is, her case study 
provides one of the most solid building blocks 
yet produced for such an interpretation. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


International Aid and National Decisions: De- 
velopment Programs in Malawi, Tanzania, 
and Zambia. By Leon Gordenker. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. 
Pp. xx + 190. $13.00.) 


In the 1960s the operational activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
expanded sharply. This development has been 
alternately lauded as an important contribution 
to world order and condemned as the creation 
of a type of collective colonialism. Leon Gor- 
denker’s book provides a detailed examination 
of some of these operational activities. Not 
surprisingly, the evidence he has gathered 
through careful observation in the field and 
recounts in clear and graceful prose fails to 
support either of these doctrinaire interpreta- 
tions. Instead, the reality of UN technical 
assistance programs in Malawi, Tanzania, and 
Zambia is a complicated mosaic. 

Gordenker shows that international govern- 
mental organizations (IGQs) and their officials 
had some impact on national policies, National 
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governments sought assistance from the IGOs, 
but they could only ask for what was available, 
so the choice was limited from the outset. IGO 
officials played an important role in the formu- 
lation of project proposals, despite the formal 
doctrine that the UN and its agencies only 
authorize projects that have been requested by 
national governments. Some experts provided 
by IGOs served as high-level officials of national 
governments (in Malawi such an individual was 
the economic advisor to the president). Resi- 
dent representatives of the United Nations 
Development Program and other IGO officials 
established close personal relations with na- 
tional officials. And national officials had other 
contacts with IGOs, for instance, through con- 
ferences and training programs. 

Gordenker concludes, however, that the 
impact of IGOs and their officials on national 
policies was limited. Multilateral aid programs 
were modest compared to national develop- 
ment efforts and bilateral assistance. The pro- 
jects and activities that he observed gave pri- 
mary emphasis to pragmatic and short-range 
considerations; little attention was given to 
doctrines formulated in the resolutions of such 
organs as the General Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the UN. Indeed, 
documents from headquarters were rarely in 
evidence. When national governments resisted 
moving in directions advocated by international 
officials, the national governments prevailed. 
The projects that he observed were not in- 
timately linked either with each other or with 
strategies for regional or global development. 
Decision-making processes both within the field 
offices of the IGOs and the national govern- 
ments involved only a small number of persons, 
and because of frequent personnel changes, 
patterns of influence were fragile and subject to 
sudden change. 

It is true that the ultimate purpose of much 
of the technical assistance was to do the 
necessary preliminary work so as to attract 
investment. This could be regarded as perpetu- 
ating and promoting the capitalist world sys- 
tem, but the preliminary work had to be done 
whether the ultimate investment was public or 
private. It was assumed that much of the actual 
investment would be done by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, but 
Gordenker’ shows that resident representatives 
often had little knowledge of the bank or 
contact with it. Nor did they have much 
training in economics. 

Skeptical of the theories of desk-bound 
scholars and of the antiseptic accounts of 
official reports, Gordenker set out to observe 
the operational activities of the UN and the 
specialized agencies at close hand. His sensitive 
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description is an essential. antidote to earlier 
portrayals. 

But Gordenker’s preference for hewing close 
to empirical reality and eschewing theory has 
limitations. The absence of a conceptual frame- 
work makes comparisons difficult, and con- 
sequently he is unable to generalize about 
factors that contributed to the success or 
failure of projects. Indeed, he does not venture 
a clear definition of success. 

Early in the book, Gordenker postulates that 
IGOs “will become ever more deeply involved 
in the political decisions of their members in 
the future” (p. 20). The evidence that he 
presents, however, would seem to ccntradict 
this idea. In East Africa resident representatives 
shifted toward a narrower and more admini- 
Strative conception of their role, and the 
experts who served in high-level positions in 
national governments were gradually replaced 
by national officials. The entire issue unfor- 
tunately is impenetrable because the author 
does not provide benchmarks for measurement. 

Thus questions about the operational pro- 
grams of the UN and its specialized agencies 
that are currently debated by policy makers 
and scholars cannot be answered by this book. 
This does not mean that one should not read it. 
Those interested in IGOs and development 
- must read it, and they will profit from it, 
though perhaps not as much as they would 
wish. 

HAROLD K. JACCBSON 
University of Michigan 


The World and the Great-Power Triangles. 
Edited by William E. Griffith. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. Pp. 469. $19.95.) 


The purpose of this volume is to explain 
how the rigid post-war alliance structure 
evolved into a multipolar system, and how 
these changes affect the international system. 
These objectives are only partly achieved: the 
case studies are rich in detail and filled with 
interesting, even brilliant, insights; but the 
study lacks unity, and offers no analytical 
continuity or coherent, general findings. 

William Griffith is obviously a very 
knowledgeable and capable specialist on mat- 
ters treated in this study. He argues convincing- 
ly that the interaction between the political- 
military triangle comprised of the United 
States, the Soviet Union and China, and the 
economic triangle composed of the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan should be 
used to evaluate changes in the international 
system. Yet, he does not exercise much care in 
setting up the framework. The dynamic interac- 
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tion between triangles is not explored, the 
conditions for change are not developed, the 
consequences of membership are vague, and, 
most importantly, the triangular framework is 
not tested in the case studies. 

Griffith implies that members of both trian- 
gles are superpowers and they play a central 
role in reconstructing alliances. Obviously, the 
definition is tco narrow since only the United 
States qualifies as a superpower. More impor- 
tantly, Griffith does not follow a single con- 
sistent criterion to establish superpower status. 
For example, China is a member of the mili- 
tary-political triangle (p. 1), it is strong enough 
to deter the Soviet Union (p. 30), and like the 
Soviet Union, China is not an economic super- 
power because of their autarkic economic 
system (p. 1). But, inexplicably, the Soviet 
Union is a superpower and China is not. 
Moreover, Griffith argues that “Japan, not 
China, is the only potential third superpower’ 
(p. 11) because Japan can develop military 
capacity while China cannot modernize its 
economy. I, for one, remain skeptical of such 
unsupported arguments; but, more importantly, 
this evaluation devastates the analytical value of 
the triangles. If most of the nations in the two 
triangles cannot change their status, structural 
changes in alliances cannot be attributed to 
variations in the membership of the triangles. 
Clearly, constants explain nothing. 

Even after the superpowers are defined, new 
constraints weaken the utility of the triangles. 
Members of the triangles are not necessarily 
influential. For example, the United States 
lacks the crucial “will to power” and cannot 
take advantage of its strength (p. 28); Japan is 
inhibited by psychological considerations that 
prevent the development of military capabilities 
(p. 29). If Griffith is correct, and will or 
psychology play such an important role in 
power, why are these factors excluded from the 
triangles? If influence does not follow from 
political, military and economic capacity, if the 
international system is not altered by the 
superpowers, why is the triangular framework 
advanced in the first place? What can we 
explain using this information? 

Griffith does not provide the answers. 
Rather than presenting hypotheses that could 


be scrutinized in the case studies, he advances 
deterministic propositions that cannot be 
tested. For example, Griffith argues that “‘So- 
viet-American hostility after 1945 was in my 
view structural and inevitable” (p. 3). Evidence 
can be summoned to support these proposi- 
tions. But were they inevitable? Were they 
related in any way to changes in the power 
triangles? One cannot decide using the evidence 
provided in this volume. The case studies do 
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not explore superpower interaction directly; 
rather, they evaluate the foreign policy of 
Japan, Korea, India, Egypt, Israel and selected 
Eastern European nations. The relation of these 
studies to the original framework is weak. 

The best study is Paul Langer’s contribution 
that skillfully places Japanese foreign policy 
within the context of the relations between the 
United States, the Soviet Union and China. He 
relates domestic mass attitudes to changes in 
Japanese foreign policy and indicates the dif- 
ficulties of the changing to a course less 
dependent on the United States. He spends 
little time on individual leaders; rather he 
lucidly and persuasively discusses the aggregate 
interaction between the major powers and 
evaluates the effects on changing alliances. This 
excellent contribution comes closest to the 
stated aim of the book. 

Victor Meiser traces the political dynamics 
in the Balkans: and provides a succinct and 
interesting historical overview of Romanian and 
Yugoslav domestic politics. In a separate sec- 
tion he evaluates the foreign policy of these 
nations and of Albania and Bulgaria. The 
extensive background material is not directly 
‘connected to the foreign policy material or to 
the overall power triangle thesis. 

_ Arnold Hottinger’s chapter on the Middle 
East provides an authoritative, detailed, almost 
daily description of the decision-making process 
in the Middle East. Major targets are the 
decisions of Sadat and before him, Nasser. The 
domestic interplay between the leaders in the 
Middle East is evaluated with care and com- 
petence but, the superpowers—in this case the 
Soviet Union and the United States—are còn- 
sidered marginal, constraining actors rather 
than the main players. Thus, Hottinger attri- 
butes little importance to the interplay of 
power triangles. 

Bhabani Sen Gupta provides a rare and 
detailed evaluation of the interaction between 
India and its neighbors during the creation of 
Bangladesh. This competent, well-written de- 
scription of regional politics stresses the im- 
portance of regional as opposed to global 
intervention to resolve conflicts. The central 
argument is that India advanced its interests in 
the region unconstrained by the major power 
triangles. 


Chong-Sik Lee lucidly discusses the changing | 


relations between North and South Korea after 
the United States renewed relations with China. 
He evaluates the interplay of personalities in 
the peninsula and analyzes the subtle changes in 
domestic and regional politics that led to 
relative détente in the area. He argues persua- 
sively that changes in great power relations 
made renewed talks possible in Korea. Again, 
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major powers provide the conditions for change 
but are not central actors motivating restructur- 
ing in the region. 

This book fulfills part of its promise. It is a 
valuable contribution because of the careful 
evaluation of foreign policy in areas seldom 
covered, but it fails to provide a, viable frame- 
work, common set of testable hypothesis and a 
general set of findings. 


JACEK KUGLER 
Boston University 


Japan, America, and the Future World Orders. 
Edited by Morton A. Kaplan and Kinhide 
Mushakoji. (New York: Free Press, 1976. 
Pp. 369. $12.95.) 


This book, containing 17 essays by 22 
authors, is an outgrowth of two conferences on 
Japanese-American relations held in Chicago 
and Tokyo in 1973 and 1974. The topics 
covered include the following: Sino-Japanese 
relations (Tsou, Najita, Otake, Hsiao); self- 
images of the mass public concerning the role 
of Japan and the United States as international 
actors (Watanuki); internal decision-making 
processes (Hosoya, Destler, Ori); Japan’s role in 
the world economy and its economic relations 
with the United States and Southeast Asia 
(Hamada, Scalera, Kahn, Aliber, Ginsburg, Os- 
burn, Kawata); environmental constraints on 
Japan in the international system (Royama); 
the role of science and technology and its 
impact on U.S.-Japanese relations (Imai); per- 
ceptions of Japan held by “foreign policy 
publics” in the United States and their implica- 
tions for intercultural relations (Iriye, Harris); 
and interrelationships among the economic 
systems of China and those of other Asian 
countries (Nakagane). 

The opening essay by Kaplan is a refreshing 
and perceptive analysis—relatively unencum- 
bered by the perspective of an area specialist— 
of Japan’s vital interests, constraints on its 
future, the nuclear issue, and the prospects of 
Japanese-American relations. Mushakoji’s four 
proto-scenarios on the trilateral interaction 
between the United States, Japan, and the East 
Asian countries are in need of sharper concep- 


_tualization, with their utility-whether as a 


heuristic device for understanding, predicting or 
constructing theory—yet to be demonstrated. 
Tsou, Najita, and Otake argue persuasively that 
there is little prospect of intense Sino-Japanese 
rivalry. Systematic attention to the role of the 
internal setting factors of each country would 
have enhanced the quality of their analysis. 
Hsiao gives a highly informative account of 
several external constraints operating on the 
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development of Sino-Japanese relations. His 
discussion of the “Sino-Japanese nuclear force 
supported by the U.S.” is provocative. In his 
view, the establishment of a joint Sino-Japanese 
nuclear force could strengthen the defenses of 
each nation and serve as a counterweight and 
deterrent to the superpowers, thus reducing the 
danger of nuclear war. He observes that Chinese 
cooperation or support for a U.S.-Japanese 
nuclear force will be obtainable under specific 
circumstances and alludes to the possibility ofa 
joint U.S.-Japanese-Chinese nuclear force. 

In view of the Soviet Union’s extraordinary 
sensitivities and the capabilities and options 
available to it, the risks to the three countries 
accompanying a movement toward such a joint 
force might be disproportionately greater than 
the advantages that might accrue. Hsiao’s idea 
presupposes a fundamental and radical transfor- 
mation in the existing domestic political align- 
ments in the countries concerned and in the 
structure and patterns of interaction in interna- 
tional politics. 

That the topic of Japanese-Soviet relations 
was not given full, chapter-length treatment is 
strange in view of the frequent explicit and 
implicit references to it made by a number of 
contributors. Hsiao provides a brief, yet useful, 
account of Japanese-Soviet relations as a factor 
constraining Japanese-Chinese relations. I think 
Hsiao underestimates the intensity with which 
the Soviet Union desires Japan’s economic 
cooperation. It is misleading to ascribe the lack 
of progress in negotiations concerning certain 
economic projects to Japan’s unwillingness to 
support the Soviet proposal for a collective 
security system in Asia. There is little linkage 
between these economic projects and the Societ 
proposal, though linkage probably exists be- 
tween the projects on the one hand and the 
question of Northern territories and a peace 
treaty on the other. 

I do not share Hsiao’s optimism that the 
Soviet Union might yield to Japanese territorial 
demands in return to Japan’s acceptance of a 
Soviet collective security system in Asia. There 
are mighty reasons for Soviet reluctance to 
relinquish these territories, and Japan’s support 
for the concept would be wholly inadequate 
compensation. Japan’s very refusal to support 
the Soviet proposal is owing, in part, to her 
perception that it would have an adverse 
implication for her territorial demands. Soviets, 
too, are conscious of the same consideration. 

Destler’s chapter on the influence of Ameri- 
can Japan experts on United States foreign 
policy is full of insights. His discussion of the 
general policy-making process within which 
American Japan experts must seek to exert 
their influence is followed by an incisive analy- 
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sis of the decline in the importance of these 
experts during the Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon years. A more comprehensive treatment 
of general factors shaping United States policies | 
toward Japan would have been particularly 
valuable. 

Ori’s article represents primarily an effort at 
distillation resulting in a useful, albeit descrip- 
tive, account of political determinants of 
selected foreign policy decisions. Ori observes 
that, beyond case studies, no systematic study 
of the relationship between Japan’s political 
structure and its foreign policy has been made. 
What is needed, I think, is a series of system- 
atic, empirical inquiries preceded by: (1) the 
development of theoretically oriented concepts 
(more refined categories than the four deter- 
minants Ori identifies) and their empirical 
indicators, and (2) the construction of a pre- 
theory specifying the interrelationship among 
the relevant variables and specifying the circum- 
stances under which the variables would assume 
different weights. 

The remaining chapters, too, contain a 
wealth of descriptive information, insights, and 
incisive analyses. Both Japan area specialists 
and the general reader will find the book highly 
informative, stimulating and indeed worth- 
while. 


Younc C. KM 
George Washington University 


The Economics of Defence. By Gavin Kennedy. 
. (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1975. Pp. 251. $17.50.) 


This is a modest little book by an English 
economist. It is literate and sensible in mapping 
and clarifying economic concepts. It demon- 
strates the need for elementary clarity with 
examples showing where prestigious scholarly 
commentators on defense issues have been 
sloppy and inaccurate. It will be useful to the 
teacher, but scarcely to the expert. For exam- 
ple, chapter 2, on the economic theory of 
public good, is clear and readable but scarcely 
scratches the surface of the subject or the 
bibliography of defense or military public 
goods. Kennedy began where he should have; 
his priorities are right; but one might have 
hoped for more persistence or reach. Yet 
modest books. have their place, this one in- 
cluded, 

Kennedy remains at his best on literary 
macro-economics, while forays into related de- 
fense subjects are less successful. A fine chapter 
on defense and industry competently refutes 
some of the sillier charges about the military- 
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industrial complex, The more serious charges 
deal with subtle modes of influence, subtle 
biases, and indirect results, charges which lie 
beyond the reach of this book. Another exam- 
ple of Kennedy’s sensible exposition that does 
not probe deeply is his handling of disarma- 
ment. Confining himself mainly to the eco- 
nomics of disarmament, as in his last chapter, 
he has little to say beyond the fact that 
disarmament need impose no more than passing 
troubles for a national econamy, a point that 
he had already made when dealing with the 
military-industrial complex. It is no longer of 
much value to discuss disarmament in the 
general economic terms of this chapter, except 
for the convenience of the reader, 

When Kennedy goes more deeply into de- 
fense subjects, he is less successful. His discus- 
sion of British defense budgets reads like a 
Rand Corporation sermon on program budget- 
ing, c. 1959, He deals in American publications, 
yet ignores the explosion cf questions that 
followed the imposition of program budgeting 
in the Defense Department in the early 1960s. 


To take this chapter as a statement about . 


British defense budgeting, which it appears to 
be, is to raise many questions that are not here 
addressed, such as the following: (1) American 
defense analysts attributed the existence of 
narrowly conceived accounting budgets to the 
role of Congress in the separation of powers. 
Why then do the British seem to have had the 
same problem? Have there been no comparable 
budget reforms in the U.K. since 1960? (2) If 
not, have British defense analysts and managers 
been ignorant of the problems of data reliabili- 
ty and conceptual structuring that now have 
come to be understood as inherent in program 
budgets and other management information 
systems? (3) What has kept the British so 
ignorant of American developments and prob- 
lems? 

Kennedy has ignored the American experi- 
ence (the pros and cons of program budgeting) 
as it has been described and evaluated since the 
mid-sixties; he has read and digested the litera- 
ture up to the mid-sixties on defense analysis 
and defense management. The result is not 
surprising: a quaint enthusiasm about the fads 
of American policy analysis in that period. 
(Later fads are not mentioned.) 


In his discussions of British defense budgets, 


weapons development and defense planning 
(three of nine chapter headings), Kennedy is an 
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analytical procedures, for example—but not the 
criticisms that arise from observing the actual 
uses of systems analysis. For example, there is 
reference to the problem of quantification, but 
no serious concern with the persistently ob- 
served fact on the American scene that non- 
quantified factors tend to get ignored. 

There is a simple explanation for all of this. 
Footnotes reveal that Kennedy has taken very 
seriously the literature of American defense 
analysis—that is, defense analysis by econo- 
mists—through the mid-sixties and that he has 
taken note of Hitch’s and Enthoven’s remini- 
scences of the period, which were published 
later. He has ignored important literature of 
criticism and reappraisal since the mid-sixties. 
The result is a peculiar combination of clear- 
headed general economic exposition and vin- 
tage American defense analysis, 

In 1952 an American graduate student cut 
the pages on the single library copy at the 
London School of Economics of Pendleton 
Herring’s pioneering prewar book on civil-mili- 
tary relations. That this volume had been so 
neglected for that decade seemed an appalling 
indicator of indifference among English 
scholars to a subject that deserved their serious 
attention (and was about to get it). In the light 
of Gavin Kennedy’s book, perhaps that judg- 
ment, or part of it, was mistaken. It still seems 
obvious that British scholars ought to pay 
serious attention to major public policy issues, 
defense policy included. But perhaps they are 
better off not reading Americans so much. 

For the teacher who is interested in examin- 
ing with his students national perspectives on 
defense policy, though, Gavin Kennedy’s book 
may be a useful special purpose book for 
courses in policy studies and defense-policy. 


PAUL Y. HAMMOND 
University of Pittsburgh 


Power and Interdependence: World Politics in 
Transition. By Robert O. Keohane and 
Joseph S. Nye. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1977. Pp. x + 268. $11.95, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 

In 1971 Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye 
edited a special issue of International Organiza- 
tion on transnational relations and world poli- 
tics. Together with other contributors to that 
volume, Keohane and Nye questioned the 
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In view of the impressive array of scholars 
that have commented on the manuscript, it is 
probably both presumptuous and futile to try 
to find fault with this book. However, a book 
as important as this one ought to be free from 
the petty cost-cutting exemplified by placing 
the footnotes at the back of the book and the 
omission of a bibliography. The index is barely 
adequate and carelessly done—as I discovered 
when trying to check references to the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

Also the authors have a disconcerting ten- 
dency to imply that explanations can be classi- 
fied as “adequate” or “inadequate,” “sufficient 
or insufficient,’ “satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory” in a given situation (e.g., pp. 4, 
58—59, 224) without reference to the purposes 
of the analyst. Thus, although they point out 
that the varying conditions of world politics 
and the varying issue areas require use of more 
than one model, they do not seem to recognize 
that the “adequacy” of a given explanation of 
why the Bretton Woods international monetary 
regime broke down depends partly on why one 
wants to know. Explanations that they find 
inadequate for their purposes may be more 
than adequate for the purposes of other ana- 
lysts. (When my five-year old asks me what time 
it is, I usually round to the nearest half-hour; 
but when a student asks for the time during an 
hour exam, I try to round to the nearest 
minute.) 

Perhaps the least satisfactory aspect of the 
book is the treatment of the two central 
concepts on which it is based—“power” and 
“interdependence.” If one’s argument rests 
heavily on two concepts as closely related as 
“power” and “interdependence,” it is essential 
to be unmistakably clear in defining those 
terms and in distinguishing them from one 
another, Otherwise, the reader cannot be sure 
whether statements about interdependent rela- 
tionships serving as power resources are tau- 
tological or not. Perhaps it is due to my own 
density, but after several readings of the pas- 
sages on power and interdependence (pp. 8—19, 
224-26), I am still not sure whether such 
statements are tautological. If the authors had 
indicated their awareness of the risks of tau- 
tology in discussing power and interdependence 
or if they had cited some relevant theoretical 
literature (e.g., Peter Blau, Exchange and Power 
in Social Life [New York: Wiley, 1964]; or 
Richard Emerson, ‘‘Power-Decendence Rela- 
tions,” American Sociological Review 27: 
31—41), I would have been somewhat reassured 
on this point. 

The treatment of power is uneven in pre- 
cision and sophistication. Although it is clear 
that the authors do not believe that military 
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force is always more effective than other 
techniques of statecraft and that they do 
believe that power varies from one issue area to | 
another, at times they give the opposite impres- 
sion. For example, if power varies with issue 
areas, it does not make much sense to use such 
terms as “Great Powers,” “Small Powers,” 
“strong states,” “weak states,” or “the power 
structure,” since these terms have habitually 
been used to imply generalized rather than 
issue-specific power. Hans Morgenthau may talk 
that way, but Robert Dahl and Harold Sprout 
do not. It is also disconcerting to be told that 
military power ‘‘dominates” economic power 
or that “power resources provided by military 
interdependence dominate those provided by 
nonmilitary” interdependence (pp. 16-17). 
Cost clearly limits the utility of military power 
in the view of Keohane and Nye, but it is less 
obvious that they perceive the conceptual 
impossibility of making any statement whatever 
about the relative effectiveness of military 
power without first specifying what the Sprouts 
have called “the policy-contingency frame- 
work,” i.e., assumptions as to who is undertak- 
ing what, against whom, and under what 
conditions (Harold and Margaret Sprout, The 
Ecological Perspective on Human Affairs 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965]; 
and Toward a Politics of the Planet Earth [New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1971]). Knowledge of 
the power structure (distribution of capabili- 
ties) is not and cannot be “the best starting 
point for policy analysis,” as Keohane and Nye 
claim (p. 225), because knowledge of the power 
structure presupposes assumptions about what 
policies nations are likely to undertake against 
what opposition and under what conditions. 
One cannot even identify “power resources” 
except in the context of a policy-contingency 
framework. Until placed in a policy-contingen- 
cy framework, uranium is just dirt; and petrole- 
um is just a rather messy liquid. Once again, the 
paucity of references to the theoretical litera- 
ture on power strengthens my misgivings about 
the conceptual treatment of power in this 


“book. For clarity, precision, and sophistication 


in the conceptual treatment of power and 
interdependence, Klaus Knorr’s The Power of 
Nations (New York: Basic Books, 1975) is 
preferable. Fortunately, Power and Interde- 
pendence is better than its conceptual under- 
pinnings and provides us with an impressive 
example of imaginative and enlightening discus- 
sion of power and interdependence in today’s 
world. Keohane and Nye are better at using 
these concepts than they are at explaining 
them. It is one thing to be able to play the 
piano well and another to be able to explain 
how one does it. 
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In sum, despite its conceptual shortcomings, 
this is an outstanding scholarly contribution. If 
you intend to read only one international 
relations book this year, make it this one. 


DAVID A. BALDWIN 
Dartmouth College 


The War Managers. By Douglas Kinnard. (Han- 
over, N.H.: University Press of New England, 
1977. Pp. ix + 216. $14.00.) 


The basic premise underlying Douglas Kin- 
nard’s reassessment of the Vietnam War is very 
appealing. Unlike Samuel Huntington, who 
advises policy makers to “simply blot out of 
their minds” any recollection of America’s 
Vietnam misadventure, Kinnard believes that 
“we owe it to ourselves and future policy- 
makers to get a better grasp on what went 
wrong” (p. viii). Toward that end, Kinnard (a 
political scientist as well as a former brigadier 
general in Vietnam) has surveyed the opinions 
of some 110 other army general officers who 
held command positions in Vietnam between 
1965 and 1972, has analyzed public documents 
pertaining to the American military involve- 
ment, has combed through certain files in the 
Army Center of Military History, and has 
conducted in-depth interviews with a selected 
group of generals. 

Kinnard’s “mission” in The War Managers is 
no less ambitious than his multifaceted data- 
gathering effort would suggest. Within one slim 
. volume, Kinnard attempts among other things, 
to deliver a chronicle of American involvement, 
to interpret the political and military objectives 
of the United States and the North and South 
Vietnamese, to assess the military strategies, 
tactics, and organization of the contending 
parties, to compare the American military’s 
performance in Vietnam with its role in other 
recent conflicts, to analyze the role of the news 
media in reporting on Vietnam, and to spell out 
the “lessons” of Vietnam. Ironically, the pri- 
mary problem with this book is that Kinnard 
himself succumbs to the very same failing for 
which he is justly critical of U.S. policy makers: 
lack of clarity concerning objectives. The book, 
brief as it is, simply attempts too much. As a 
result, the real contributions that Kinnard 
makes are all too often camouflaged by super- 
ficial glosses of matters that are dealt with 
better elsewhere. For example, serious 
scholars—or for that matter anyone who paid 
even passing attention to the news between 
1964 and 1975 —will learn little from Kinnard’s 
compressed treatment of events in Vietnam, an 
aspect of this work that might better have been 
either entirely omitted or compressed even 
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further into a simple time-line to which in- 
terested readers could refer. The sections on 
military strategies, tactics, and organization are 
much stronger, easily the highlight of the book. 
It is here that Kinnard comes closest to 
providing fresh insights, probably because it is 
here that Kinnard and his generals are dealing 
with questions that they are perhaps uniquely 
qualified to answer. Kinnard reveals, for in- 
stance, that almost 70 pércent of the generals 
professed to be uncertain of the war’s objec- 
tives, which must have made their tactical 
decision making an exercise in bewildered 
ad-hocracy. The generals’ frank assessments of 
the military capabilities of the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese, of the “measurement of 
progress’ system of statistical reporting, of 
inter-service cooperation, and of the military 
expertise of ARVN general officer leadership, 
all add to our knowledge of what went wrong 
in Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, there is far less to be learned ` 
from Kinnard’s generals when they stray out- 
side their area of special expertise—the waging 
of war—to confront complex social and politi- 
cal issues, The generals do not, for example, 
seem to have appreciated American newspaper 
and television coverage, seeing it as “counter- 
productive to the war effort.” That judgment 
may or may not be accurate, but one wonders 
why Kinnard posed such questions in the first 
place. Asking war managers to comment on 
trends in mass communication and public opin- 
ion seems roughly equivalent to asking Louis 
Harris or George Gallup what they think about - 
military tactics; such answers may tell us 
something about the mind-sets of those who 
give them, but they convey precious little about 
the substance of the question. 

Nor do the generals—or Kinnard himself, for 
that matter--seem entirely certain about what 
to make of the American experience in Viet- 
nam. In a very brief concluding section, Kin- 
nard struggles vainly for some useful lessons. 
And the generals? As of September, 1974, 
when Kinnard conducted his survey, only 53 
percent had a negative retrospective assessment 
of the U.S. combat role in Southeast Asia! (p.. 
179) In sum, Kinnard’s treatment suffers when 
he or the generals strive for The Big Picture. 
The book does, however, have its strengths, and 
these are most evident when Kinnard’s aim is 
most modest and his focus most restricted. 


LEE SIGELMAN 
Texas Tech University 
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Historical Dimensions of National Security 
Problems. Edited by Klaus Knorr. (Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas, 1976. Pp. 
387. $6.95, paper.) . 


Historical Dimensions of National Security 
Problems is the sixth in the National Security 
Education Program Series under the general 
editorship of Frank N. Trager of New York 
University. This volume, edited by Klaus Knorr, 
exhibits the anxieties felt by some scholars in 
the field of national security and international 
relations and is designed to brirg about an end™ 
to the present neglect of history. The fear is 
expressed that the past ten years may have 
precluded the consultation of historical materi- 
als and may truly reflect a “counterculture” 
with a positive antihistorical impetus. The 
editor is concerned that some social scientists 
“often trained in little else than statistical 
method” (p. 2) may claim a kind of trans- 
temporal validity by “quantifying what in most 
instances resists quantification” (p. 2). In the 
editor’s view, they do not study history; they 
“ransack” it as they seek data to support their 
hypotheses. 

In the search for the “constants” of history 
which the authors feel are useful for a compre- 
hension of the present, the articles range over 
such topics as morality, technology, alliances, 
threat perception, civilian supremacy, and men- 
tal constructs for viewing international affairs. 
There are eight essays; “What Happened? The 
Problem of Causation in International Affairs” 
by Allan R. Millett and William B. Moreland; 
“Military Strategy and Civilian Leadership” by 
Russell F. Weigley; “Threat Perception” by 
Klaus Knorr; “Response to Threat Perception: 
Accommodation as a Special Case” by Peter 
Karsten; ‘“War-Limiting’” by Charles H. Fair- 
banks; “Alliances, 1815—1945: Weapons of 
Power and Tools of Management” by Paul W. 
Schroeder; “Technological Change, Strategic 
Doctrine, and Political Outcomes” by Bernard 
Brodie; and “The Moral Basis of National 
Security: Four Historical Perspectives” by 
Thomas L. Pangle. 

Each of the’ essays is a tour de force by 
itself, particularly, Thomas Pangle’s essay which 
is almost a brief course in political philosophy. 
In a far-reaching search for the moral justifica- 
tion of our understanding of the term “national 
interest,” he explores the moral basis of foreign 
policy and war from Greek thought to the 
modern idealism of Immanuel Kant, who he 
believes placed a greater importance on interna- 
tional affairs than ‘‘any previous thinker.” 

A most innovative and challenging idea is 
presented in Weigley’s essay, in which he 
suggests that Clausewitz has been misread in the 
cliche that “war is the continuation of diploma- 
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cy by other means.” War, Weigley feels, may 
develop its own crushing logic and defy civilian 
control because war is too closely bound up 
with the nature of the state itself. The idea 
underlying the state, Weigley attributes to 
Clausewitz, is “defense against the enemy with- 
out” (p. 70). War, he believes, lends a demonaic 
quality to all statecraft, and threatens to design 
its own future, to exceed all national policy- 
making restraints. 

This expanding vortex of war concept is also 
explored by Charles Fairbanks in his pessimistic 
war-limiting essay on the Italo-Turkish limited 
war of 1911—1912, in which he concludes that 
modern liberal democracies may “lack the 
intellectual basis for acceptance of war- 
limiting” (p. 202) and may produce unwilling- 
ness to fight or project democracies into total 
war with unlimited goals. To one who takes the 
collective wisdom of both Weigley and Fair- 
banks, the chances for imposing either the 
limitations of civilian control over war objec- 
tives or expecting public outcry to restrict wars 
appear quite dim. 

Paul Schroeder’s explanation of alliances as 
involving the “tools of management for the 
purpose of promoting international peace and 
stability” (p. 256) irrigates the barren sands 
repetitiously sifted that explain alliances strict- 
ly from the viewpoint of friends working. with 
friends. His thought is that these devices unite 
rivals and. can be best understood as associa- 
tive-antagonistic relationships. Thus the revi- 
sionist-classicist argument over the origins of 
the cold war can be better appreciated as a U.S. 
effort to manage the Soviet Union and return 
the wartime ally to the U.S. concept of the 
alliance goals. By interjecting the “hostile-al- 
lies” concept between the balance of power 
versus international community schools of 
thought Schroeder has contributed a new vista 
for viewing the conceptual constructs we use in 
this arena. 

The essays by Klaus Knorr and Peter Karsten 
on “Threat Perception” seem to suggest that we 
have a long way to go before this dimension of 
the state actors can be used to achieve a level 
where either predictability or the creation of 
guiding principles can be assured. Karsten 
seemed to say it best when he stated, “If we 
have not revealed any dazzling new laws of 
international relations, ... we can probably 
agree that the historical record is the place to 
begin in searching for such principles” (p. 159). 

_ Millet and Moreland suggest some mental 
constructs that could be useful for analyzing 
international affairs, such as (1) “rational actor, 
(2) organizations as actors, (3) individuals in 
bureaucratic setting, and (4) domestic politics 
and social events.” While there is not much new 
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in this approach, the combining of the con- 
structs is useful. 

Finally, Bernard Brodie’s treatment of tech- 
nological change is laced with facts and should 
be required reading for any basic course in 
international relations that deals with the im- 
pact of technology and weapon systems on 
national policy. 

Knorr has succeeded in his declared purpose, 
to bring historical knowledge into direct con- 
tact with our immediate world problems. This 
collection of essays may also accomplish his 
secondary purpose, that is to suggest some of 
the “constants” of history and to draw from 
them their relevance to the present-day world. 
History is indeed a cruel master if we cannot 
learn from it, and we may indeed be forced to 
repeat its mistakes. 


CHARLES A. RAITH 
Albright College 


Law and Politics in the International Society. 
By Werner Levi. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1976. Pp. 191. $11.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


Werner Levi has undertaken in this volume 
an analytical task for international law similar 
_ to that which he performed for international 
organization in Fundamentals of World Organi- 
zation more than a quarter of a century ago. At 
that time, Levi responded to the spate of 
historical and descriptive studies by investigat- 
ing international organization on the basis of 
the human foundation upon which it rested. 
Now his analytical skills and unflagging spirit 
are turned toward a subject which is often 
viewed by political scientists, albeit mistakenly, 
as stuffy, dull, rule-oriented, anachronistic, 
irrelevant and nonpolitical. The problem is not 
international law itself; rather it is the narrow 
legalistic teaching of international law. The 
pressing need is for an approach which solidly 
installs international law as a vital, integral 
policy component of the real world of interna- 
‘tional politics. 

Levi recognizes this fact when he writes that 
“the nature of international law is interpreted 


as a dependent of the nature of international 
politics. Both are assumed to perform social 
functions and to be creations of men” (p. 7). In 
the same vein, he further elaborates, “‘... the 
admonition of the politician or the lawyer not 
to mix up politics and law can only be an 
- attempt, usually suspect, by both not to be 
strained in the exercise of their particular 
functions, The two are inseparable, and neither 
can be understood or properly practiced with- 
out regard to the other” (p. 31). 
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Many share this notion, but few go to such 
lengths as Levi has done in subjecting inter- 
national law and politics to close scrutiny 
within a viable and appropriate framework, in 
his case a social foundation perspective. His 
general orientation goes something like this: 
Men and women must survive collectively if 
they want to survive individually. Only social 
action can produce the type of social behavior 
which provides regularity and predictability. 
Within this system, the function of law is to 
create social order by commanding requisite 
behavior. In essence, Levi examines the broad 
field of law within the complexities of inter- 
national society and its human foundation and 
more particularly within the context of the 
society’s politics. 

Specifically, Levi analyzes the nature and 
function of domestic and international law as 
they relate to the concepts of national sov- 
ereignty, political power and political processes, 
and to the general topics of sources and 
subjects of international law, state equality and 
inequality, cultural heterogeneity and inter- 
national conflict. He disclaims any precon- 
ceived theory of politics or law but his attach- 
ment to power politics is by no slender thread. 
The state is supreme and power is dominant. 
Nevertheless, Levi emerges with an overview of 
a weak but surging legal system. 

Some may grumble at the sharp distinction 
he draws between law and politics, but few 
would quarrel with the law-politics integration 
and the mutual dependence of the two. Some 
legalists, and even political scientists, may 
quibble over his social framework, but few 
would disagree that law must be wrested from 
its legalistic domination if it is to become a 
viable subject of study for political science. 

The link with power and the skepticism which 
sometimes permeates the analysis might nettle 
thosé of us who cling to a more hopeful view of 
the world order. But Levi notes that some 
elements of power have lost much of their 
essentiality and observes: “The state of the 
world provides no ground for undue optimism. 
But looking at international law as it was some 
decades ago and as it is today permits the 
expectations that mankind will manage to 
survive, which it can do only with the help of 
law” (p. 171). That view is taken by others who 
have dealt with the interaction between inter- 
national law and politics. But Levi adds a new 
dimension. He places each of his topics within 
the social foundation setting, providing a 
springboard for reorientation of the study. 

Happily, Levi’s book appears at a most 
opportune time, since international law appears 
to be on the threshold of a new era in which it 
will shuck its heavy legal trappings. And the 
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law-politics integrative message comes from a 
scholar who is neither an apologist for nor a 
denier of international law. The wide-ranging 
documentation from sociology, law and politics 
reflects the richness of Levi’s own background 
and intellectual insights. His Law and Politics in 
the International Society is a fitting companion 
to his well-received works on organization and 
politics and deserves attention, not only from 
international law specialists who toil in the 
dimmer reaches of political science, but even 
more so from the experts in international 
politics whose heady mainstream role too often 
blinds them to the realities of the global 
legal-political systems in which they dwell. 


CLIFTON E. WILSON 
University of Arizona 


Quest for Equilibrium: America and the Bal- 
ance of Power on Land and Sea. By George 
Liska. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1977. Pp. xxii + 254. $14.00.) 


George Liska writes in the classic tradition 
of the “realist” school of international politics 
wherein the balance of power is the central 
theoretical precept. According to Liska, Ameri- 
can foreign policy has exhibited three tenden- 
cies: the two basic strategies of empire and 
equilibrium, and the vain (unrealistic) desire to 
transcend international politics altogether. This 
volume concentrates on the strategy of equi- 
librium. A forthcoming volume will focus on 
empire, 

Liska’s method of analysis is the historical 
parallel (he calls it ‘‘analogico-historical,”’ for 
what he claims is “lack of a simpler term,” p. 
ix, but the reader soon discovers that Liska is 
not inclined to choose simple terms nor is he 
likely to clarify his concepts with immediate 
and parsimonious definition). Quest for Equi- 
librium thus accounts for the rise of the United 
States to global preeminence in terms of his- 
torical parallels, primarily of land-sea rivals of 
the European (“Eurocentric”) international 
system. For example: “to a large extent, Soviet 
Russia is the Imperial Germany of the earlier 
era, just as the United States is the British 
Empire, while Western Europe is erstwhile 
France, and China replicates Tsarist Russia” (p. 
xix). Alternating between cycles of empire and 
equilibrium, the United States emerged from 
World War II to build and sustain imperial 
power in conjunction with the cold war, and 
when that began to wane, after Vietnam, to 
seek an effective balance of power (equilibrium 
quest) in which the choices are three: a bipolar 
balance, or “parity” arrangement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; an equili- 
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brium of manipulated multipolar balances of 
power in conjunction with the cold war, and 
major powers cooperate to prevent radical 
disorder emanating from the third world, 

Liska’s focus remains consistently macro» 
analytical. States move on the chess board of 
international politics as unitary actors seeking 
goals largely determined by international sys- 
temic requisites. Configurations of states pro- 
duce both regulatory mechanisms and disrup- 
tions as rising and declining rivals are more or 
less effectively integrated into the system. 
States appear to have choices and they pursue 
strategies, but they are critically restrained by 
or shaped by the structure of the system. Liska 
is particularly impressed by the inherent advan- 
tages and disadvantages of maritime and con- 
tinental powers: ‘just as [ie., like] dogs and 
sharks, major land and sea powers cannot 
destroy one another in their respective ele- 
ments” (p. 28). The basic “schism” between 
land and sea power is illustrated by such 
historical parallels as Venice and Italy, Great 
Britain and France (and, later, Germany), Japan 
and China, and so on. 

A problem, of course, in using this particular 
parallel as a means of understanding the rivalry 
between the United States and the ascendant 
continental power, the Soviet Union, is that, 
first, the United States is both a continental 
and a sea power; and second, modern means of 
transport and communication make the land- 
sea schism less salient. While Liska ac- 
knowledges these differences, his concessions to 
these points do not deter him from heavy use 
of this historical parallel. 

Quest for Equilibrium lacks an explicit 
theoretical framework that would prepare the 
reader for the conceptual trials of the book. 
Descriptive and explanatory statements are 
intermixed throughout, underpinned (usually 
by implication) by that eternal verity, the 
balance of power. Theoretical propositions con- 
cerning the functioning of alliances, the balance 
of power processes, the differing interests of 
maritime and continental powers, the ten- 
dencies of satisfied and dissatisfied, of rising 
and declining, of challenging and defending 
states, are scattered throughout the text. As we 
encounter these concepts, our confusion is 
increased by both an awkward style and the 
absence of simple clarification. 

For example, Liska introduces the concepts 
of “parity” and “preeminence.” What do they 
mean? Liska: “In its meaning of equivalence or 
equivalent standing, parity differs from both 
‘equality’ and ‘balance’ ” because it can some- 
times imply “unequal restraints” and “unequal 
distribution” of assets (p. 21). Parity is then 
distinguished from preeminence: “As parity is 
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to balance, so preeminence is to preponderance 
in that it connotes overall acknowledged stand- 
ing...” (p. 22); and yet one finds that “pri- 
macy and parity” may be combined in “one 
notion”: “primus inter pares”( p. 23). Thus 


armed with definitions of sorts, the reader is 
confronted with “parity issues,” “parity 
mixes,” and “parity agreements.” Halfway 
through the book a further clarification by 
means of distinction is offered: “Parity con- 
notes equal right or opportunity to different 
sources of power and forms in which power is 
manifest and employed. Preeminence connotes 
acknowledged superiority, based on privileged 
possession of critical assets and a related role” 
(p. 147). The reader struggles on. In the 
concluding chapter Liska reveals why these 
essences of meaning are so difficult to grasp. 
“Parity,” he writes, “is, in the last analysis, 
along with several other key normative and 
strategic concepts (such as intervention and the 
balance of power itself) essentially and fruitful- 
ly a metaphysical notion” (p. 212). 

Indeed, the Quest for Equilibrium is largely 
a metaphysical work, often in the perjorative 
sense. It is certainly abstruse. And it may be 
dealing with first principles, if equilibrium 
theory touches upon them. But the author’s 
style makes it difficult to grasp his meaning at 
various points. Moreover, the author mars the 
text with such questionable words as “‘concre- 
tize” (p. 188), “navalize” (p. 197), “‘super- 
added” (p. 198), and “detraumatized” (p. 208). 
Proper editorial guidance would undoubtedly 
have improved this book considerably. 


Despite its faults, editorial and substantive, 
Quest for Equilibrium effectively places the 
United States in historical perspective and 
illustrates imaginatively the major options that 
fact American statescraft in a post-Vietnam 
setting. Liska’s treatment of America’s ascen- 
dency, and of current alternative choices and 
their potential consequences, is truly unique. 
His analysis is complex and insightful. His 
attempt to draw consistently upon historical 
analogies as an analytical technique is impres- 
sive, but not always convincing. Historical 
parallels are more interesting as antecedents and 
lessons than as probable patterns of recurrence 
determined by systemic variables. But the 
combination of intuitive political sense and 
sensitivity to general historical parallels make 
this book worth reading. 


DAVID W. TARR 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Model or Ally? The Communist Powers and the 
Developing Countries. By Richard Lowen- 
thal, (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1977. Pp. 400. $12.95.) 


There is some justification for attempting to 
assess the foreign policies and international 
predispositions of the major powers, particu- 
larly as they relate to the modernizing interests, 
priorities, and efforts of a large number of 
twentieth-century nations. It would be helpful 


-to see how the different perspectives of the 


major powers and those of much less important 
nations mix, and what results from such a 
blend. 

This collection of essays by Richard Lowen- 
thal sets out to forge such a linkage, in this 
instance between Soviet foreign policy, almost 
exclusively, and the various regime-building 
schemes adopted by modernizing nations. The 
essays span the period 1963—1976 (even the 
epilogue is a reprint), which was a fertile time 
indeed. 

Lowenthal’s primary concern is to expose 
what he finds to be a most disturbing problem: 
the Soviet Union, by offering a one-party 
control model of modernization, has caught the 
eye of many would-be and recently-emergent 
regime builders. Unfortunately, he carries this 
concern into all corners of his analysis. 

The Soviets, according to him, want their 
modernization model to be accepted primarily 
because of what he views as far-flung Soviet 
international designs. He does suggest that there 
might be some attractiveness in a control model 
of regime modernization from the standpoint 
of the modernizer, but this is to him a 
secondary consideration, at best. His tunnel 
vision makes him focus on or at the least 
emphasize the presence of malevolent Soviet 
motives rather than modernizing issues and 
dilemmas. Lowenthal concentrates upon outlin- 
ing, through e series of often superficially 
related examples, how the Soviets have at- 
tempted to bring ruin to otherwise honest 
attempts at political change. 

One of the major pitfalls in the author’s 
scheme of things surfaces during his numerous 
discussions of change situations. He does not 
put his observations into any kind of interna- 
tional political context and speaks to matters as 
if the only players on the board are the Soviet 
Union and the respective decision-making mod- 
ernizer. There is an absence of any useful 


analysis of the internal and external environ- ` 


ments within which regime-building decisions 
have been made. 

What the author offers is a shopworn inter- 
national muckraking effort that gives an awful 
lot of credit to the Soviet Union for “having its 
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act together.” If one is to believe Lowenthal, 
even for a moment, one has to say that the 
Soviet Union has done a remarkable job in 
.forging a world more to their liking than 
otherwise. The author also postulates and as- 
sumes what he should indeed be trying to probe 
and assess. He should be probing the present 
two-way linkages between modernization ef- 
forts and the foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union and other communist nations, and 
should not be simply presuming them from 
weak casual evidence. : 

He does occasionally offer insights into some 
of the internal dilemmas within the Soviet 
foreign policy-making group as they hasten to 
react to problems and international changes, 
and sporadically, almost accidentally, he does 
mention some interesting, points about mod- 
ernizing regimes. However, in my estimation we 
should not take him too seriously even when he 
is insightful. He is not trying to analyze and 
educate but rather convince and persuade. 
These essays are not meant to be, or at least 
they do not appear as, political science but 
rather political messages. 

In sum, this is not a good collection. There 
are occasional tidbits around, but they are well 
hidden and sparse. I do not recommend it 
except for those who are interested in studying 
a particular mind-set, although not necessarily a 
very unique one. It is a good primer for those 
interested in a cold war social democratic or 
liberal anticommunist posture but is devoid of 
useful political analysis. 


CARL F. PINKELE 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Interdependence: The European-American Con- 
nection in the Global Context. By Gerhard 
Mally. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xviii + 229. $17.50.) 


Gerhard Mally has provided us with a useful 
survey of the problems arising from the sharp 
increase in interdependence among the various 
actors in international relations. He is quite 
correct in pointing out that such interdepen- 
dence.is not always a source of greater coopera- 
tion, since it can also be a source of conflict. In 
fact, by itself interdependence is neither good 
nor bad, but has a potential for both, depend- 
ing upon how the various actors perceive it. He 
also rightly notes that increased mutual depen- 
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general concept of interdependence by breaking 
it down into various abstract categories .or 
typologies. Such a taxonomy is not very helpful 
unless each category of thought is applied in 
some detail to a given set of interdependencies, 
with the result that the general theoretical 
propositions take on substance. But after stat- 
ing the different possible types of interdepen- 
dence in a brief categorial manner, he does not 
seek to relate these definitions to his subse- 
quent substantive discussions of actual in- 
stances of interdependence. In the course of the 
latter, Mally surveys interdependence as it arises 
from considerations of security policy, prob- 
lems of global ecology, the world economy and 
the political system of national states. The last 
parts of the book deal with the problems of 
managing interdependence in the Atlantic Com- 
munity, where such interdependence has 
reached a higher level of interaction, as com- 
pared to other regions of the world. Mally 
particularly concentrates upon security and 
economic issues among the industrial democra- 
cies. 

A more subtle and successful theoretical 
study of the problems of interdependence has 
appeared recently in the book by Robert O. 
Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and Inter- 
dependence: World Politics in Transition (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1977). As an explanation of 
this intriguing question, this work goes farther 
to satisfy the reader than Mally’s book, which 
appears somewhat superficial by comparison. 

Furthermore, there were a number of parti- 
cular issues in Mally’s discussion of “Inter- 
dependence in the West” which are subject to 
criticism. The North Atlantic Council, he holds, 
“arrives at decisions by unanimous vote” (p. 
49). But as former U.S. Ambassador to NATO, 
Harlan Cleveland reminds us, the North Atlan- 
tic. Council “never takes a vote, and seldom 
passes a resolution.” Instead it operates by 
consensus something like a Quaker meeting. 
Further as former secretaries-general Stikker 
and Brosio point out, among others, NATO has 
taken action on many occasions by means of 
partial agreement. (See Elliot R. Goodman, The 
Fate of the Atlantic Community [New York: 
Praeger, 1975], pp. 343—45). 

Mally also names eight countries as members 
of the Nuclear Planning group (p. 49). Actually 
there are eleven (he omits Denmark, Turkey 
and Norway), but with four permanent and 
seven rotating members, the active membership 
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the nuclear threshold” (p. 50). The aim of this 
doctrine was precisely the opposite: to raise 
this threshold. Mally also refers vaguely to a 
“new Arms Procurement Agency” presumably 
created by NATO in late 1975 (p. 53). I 
presume he is referring to the European Pro- 
gram Group, which included France, and which 
therefore was created outside NATO. 

In his section on “Conflicting Designs for 
the European-American Connection” Mally 
commits other errors. He says that the mest 
prominent American official to support the 
concept of Atlantic federalism was Nelson 
Rockefeller, and that in considering Atlantic 
Union resolutions in Congress the executive 
branch had always opposed the concept of 
Atlantic federation (pp. 112—13). Wrong on 
both counts. Richard Nixon expressed approval 
of this idea on various occasions (though with 
vacillations), and during Nixon’s presidency, in 
1972, the State Department explicitly with- 
drew its opposition to Atlantic Union proposals 
in Congress. (See Goodman, pp. 28-29, 
41—43.) 

Mally then goes on to perpetrate another 
misunderstanding about the Atlantic Union 
proposal. The Europeans, he says, “are unwill- 
ing to institutionalize American hegemony in 
an organization, which—allegedly—relegates 
them to an inferior status” (p. 115). This 
indeed, is how the problem is often wrongly 
perceived. As Streit points out, the combined 
population of the non-American states in an 
Atlantic federation would exceed that of the 

‘United States, thereby placing the United 
States in a minority position. The Europeans 
who have taken the trouble to consider the 
Atlantic Union idea either have not understood 
this, or perhaps understanding it, have still 
rejected it as lacking in credibility. (See Good- 
man, pp. 14—19.) In any event, Mally too 
simply disposes of a rather complicated idea. 

Finally, it was bad luck that this book went 
to press at a time when it appeared that the 
Communist party might take control of the 
government in Portugal. Instead of worrying 
‘about the impact of this eventuality of the 
Western Alliance (p. 54), it would be more 
appropriate today to worry about the conse- 
quénces of Communists obtaining ministerial 
posts in Italy and France. 


ELLIOT R. GOODMAN 
Brown University 


The Management of Defence. Edited by 
Laurence Martin. (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1976. Pp. xvi + 137. $15.95.) 


This anthology presents six papers given 
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initially at the National Defence College of the 
United Kingdom in late 1974 together with an 
introductory essay by the editor. With one 
exception, the authors are British (academics 
and current or former defense officials). The 
essays are thoughtful and uniformly unpreten- 
tious as they set about assessing the implica- 
tions of changes primarily in the management 
of the British defense establishment, involving 
the increased use of by-now-familiar approaches 
from applied economics and operations re- 
search. Accordingly, they provide a healthy 
antidote to a tendency among U.S. experts to 
attribute too much in the way of both power 
and illusion to three orientations toward the 
defense policy process—unitary rationality, 
bureaucratic politics, and interstate systemics. 

Explicitly and implicitly the authors place 
decisions about the allocation of defense bud- 
getary resources between hardware alternatives 
in a context of other decisions on such matters 
as national security goals and priorities, where 
and how force will be used, the logistical 
evidence that the hardware will perform as its 
designers contend it will, manpower policy as it 
bears on costs and competence, and coordina- 
tion across the military arms of a particular 
nation and between allies. Accordingly, they 
steer clear of two fallacies often found in 
discussions of defense policy processes. The 
first is the fallacy that rigor and rationality 
about one subset of decisions suffice to make 
defense policy as a whole rational. The second 
is the fallacy that, in the absence of comprehen- 
sive rationality, clarity and order in a particular 
subset of decisions is meaningless. A particular- 
ly strong point of the volume is the separation 
between rationality in the comparative cost-ef- 
fectiveness of alternatives and rationality in the 
choice of the defense policy alternative with 
the greatest expected value. 

With occasional bows to war-gaming, the 
volume seems stronger at supporting modera- 
tion in the claims made for the toolkit from 
applied economics than in illuminating ways to 
link such analyses to more rigorous treatments 
of the other decisions involved in defense 
management. Other than noting the importance 
of exploring alternative assumptions through 
game-type exercises, the authors seem to have 
little confidence in the value of analytic innova- 
tions for the integrative problems which policy 
presents. We are back to “wisdom” in spite of 
rather compelling demonstrations that we . 
should not feel sanguine about the sufficiency 
of wisdom in defense policy processes. 

One may admire the authors’ calm in sucha 
situation while not sharing it. Surely sufficient 
time has now passed since the innovations 
associated in the U.S. with the McNamara era 
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for certain other changes in defense manage- 
ment to seem compelling. Some have to do 
with contextually-based comparisons of the 
cost-effectiveness of alternative weapons sys- 
tems. Examples would include sensitivity analy- 
ses using the standard operations research tools 
to discover the implications of variables such 
as: (a) the creative or alternative adversary; (b) 
cost overruns which reduce the size of the force 
eventually procured; (c) delays in the develop- 
ment and procurement process which alter the 
strategic and tactical world in which the hard- 
ware in question will operate; (d) changes in 
national doctrine and strategy which alter the 
way in which political authority will exercise 
force, whether for deterrence or war or the gray 
situations in between these extremes. These 
considerations matter if one wishes defense 
managers and those who mandate them to 
reach better judgments about the national 
security utility of alternative resource alloca- 
tions. Surely by now reasonably well-known 
techniques of developing and sampling alterna- 
tive futures through decision trees, net assess- 
ment of competing defense forces, and dynamic 
man-machine simulations can be of modest 
help. 

If, on the other hand, the management 
techniques in this volume are matters of imple- 
mentation and instrumentation, then there 
seems to be a still unmet neet for what one may 
call political accountancy and comptrollership 
in contrast to political economy. Quite simply, 


the implementation of the alternative most’ 


attractive in the analyses should be compatible 
with the desiderata which led it to seem most 
attractive when the analysis was conducted, 
Warning needs to be given when these desidera- 
ta are in danger of becoming inapplicable. The 
resource allocation process needs to be opened 
up once again rather than allowed to potter 
along following its previously selected course. 
Neither the British nor the U.S. defense man- 
agement organizations have shown themselves 
to be particularly acute at acting “rationally” 
on such warning or indeed seeking them ac- 
tively. 

It is important to note that the defense 
management, at least as it involves explicit 
analytics, with which the authors deal resides in 
defense organizations. Here it is unfortunate 
that the possible contribution of these tools to 
broader issues of. national resource allocation 
between defense and other sectors of govern- 
ment goes unaddressed as does the value of 
applied economic analyses to higher levels 
trying to review independently judgments and 
recommendations from defense organizations 
Perhaps it is for this reason, or perhaps because 


of more general constraints on British defense . 
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expenditure, that we find little discussion of 
two truly fascinating questions for comparative 
analyses of defense decision processes. How are 
decisions made about how much is enough and 
with what consequences? And, how and when 
are decisions made that one cannot afford 
enough of something to make any expenditure 
worthwhile? 


DAVIS B. BOBROW 
University of Maryland 


Nuclear Proliferation and the Near-Nuclear 
Countries. Edited by Onkar Marwah and 
Ann Schulz. (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 
J.B. Lippincott, 1975. Pp. xv + 350. 
$16.50.) 


Two tendencies are apparent in recent litera- 
ture about nuclear proliferation. The first is to 
regard proliferation as inevitable, and to focus 
on learning to live with its consequences rather 
than preventing it. The second, related to the 
first, is increased respect for the particular 
interests that impel potential nuclear-weapon 
states to “go nuclear,” and increased focus on 
individual cases rather than general patterns 
(there being no “typical” proliferator). The 
Marwah and Schulz volume represents these 
tendencies, as does the earlier book of readings 
edited by Robert M. Lawrence and Joel Larus 
(Nuclear Proliferation: Phase I, Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1974). By their 
nature, both books are uneven, but Marwah’s 
and Schulz’s book is probably more useful by 
virtue of its more complete coverage and in 
being somewhat more up-to-date in a rapidly 
evolving field. 

The papers offered here were originally given 
at a conference held at Clark University in 
anticipation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) Review Conference in 1975. The editors’ 
introduction and five of the articles cover 
general aspects of proliferation; the remaining 
seven chapters are case studies of ‘“near- 
nuclear” countries. Conference discussions were 
condensed into three short discussion essays, 
which were unfortunately too truncated to be 
very helpful. An epilogue by Marwah adds an 
insightful account of the NPT Review Con- 
ference and the reasons for its singular lack of 
success, 

In general, the articles stress the recognized 
factors which make future proliferation more 
likely. First, the technical obstacles to prolifera- 
tion are crumbling as the spread of reprocessing 
technology and entire fuel cycles legitimizes 
“near-nuclear” status (and the Indian ruse of 
“peaceful nuclear explosives” bridges the final 
gap between “military” and “nonmilitary” uses 
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of the atom). Secondly, as technical limits 
recede, external and internal political-strategic 
incentives become decisive in nuclear decisions 
(the innovation here is the stress on internal 
pro-proliferation forces). Third, there is the 
ever-stronger conviction, which the Indian case 
apparently reinforced, that “nuclear power and 
international power are intimately related” (p. 
261). 

Finally and most importantly, these papers 
document in case after case the legitimate 
grievances of non-nuclear states regarding the 
inequality embodied in the NPT regime, and 
the failure of the superpowers to redress this 
inequality or break the link between nuclear 
weapons and international status. Stefan Leader 
and Barry Schneider underline the negative 
impact of failure to control vertical prolifera- 
tion (the U.S.-USSR arms race) on efforts to 
prevent horizontal proliferation, while inci- 
dentally providing a succinct measurement of 
the strategic weapons balance. Robert Law- 
rence describes how superpower behavior has 
contributed to the decisions of three Indian 
Ocean states not to sign the NPT, and in the 
Indian case study K. Subramanyam —Director. 
of the Indian Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analysis—attacks the superpowers for their 
attempted cartelization of nuclear weapons in 
language that may reflect particular Indian 
sensitivities but which should be read as an 
expression of widely held attitudes. ‘As the 
editors remark (p. 15), there is “need for 
construing disarmament procedures in frame- 
works of equal validity to great and second 
order states alike.” 

. In the course of thus recasting the debate, 
Saul Cohen offers some suggestive observations 
on “The Emergence of a New Second Order of 
Powers in the International System.” Both 
Cohen, and Steven Rosen in his case study of 
Israel, suggest that nuclearization might actual- 
ly stabilize local conflict situations; Rosen’s 
argument rests on a proof of the feasibility of 
*second-strike capability” -in the Middle East 
that is more persuasive in its technological 
aspects than it is politically or psychologically. 
The ‘“post-proliferation” topics also include 
Christoph Hohenemser’s preliminary look at 
the safety problems of nuclear fuel cycles and 
Theodore Taylor’s restatement of his well- 
known concerns regarding theft and illicit 
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C. H. Waisman on Argentina). Brazil and 
Argentina are also striking cases of the influ- 
ence of internal politics, though neither author 
judges such motives for proliferation to be . 
decisive. South America appears here as a more 
likely arena for proliferation than is generally 
appreciated, though Rosenbaum feels the 
“peaceful nuclear explosive” route is. most 
likely for Brazil while Waisman suggests that 
the “Israeli option” of calculated ambiguity 
may fit both countries. Anne Hessing Cahn’s 
incisive analysis of the Iranian case concludes 
that a nuclearized Iran is likely by the end of 
the century, demonstrating among other things 
how little significance can actually be attached 
to ratification of the NPT. 

Edouard Bustin’s analysis of the South 
African case puts great stress on the general 
foreign policy context, and is therefore sensi- 
tive to the costs of a “public” bomb and other 
considerations that, again as in the Israeli case, 
make a near-nuclear ambiguity (rather than 
open nuclear weapons status) attractive in the 
short term. But the only hopeful case study 
from an anti-proliferation viewpoint is the 
chapter on Japan by Yoshiyasu Sato, a 
Japanese diplomat. Sato, however, takes an 
advocate’s position against a Japanese bomb 
and overstates the case; not only does he 
exaggerate the political costs of Japanese nu- 
clearization, but also he even claims technical 
deficiencies and—unlikely as it sounds—lack of 
adequate finances. A useful corrective to Sato’s 
analysis is the pseudonymous article by a 
Japanese scholar in the Lawrence and Larus 
volume. 

Despite these gloomy projections, however, 
the evidence presented does not justify total 
surrender to the inevitability argument. In the 
first place, the new stress on the particular 
motivations of each potential proliferator, 
case-by-case, should lead to de-emphasizing 
fears of explosive, chain-reaction proliferation. 
Secondly, the demonstrated and understand- 
able unwillingness of non-nuclear states to 
forswear the nuclear option permanently does 
not mean that immediate pursuit of full and 
open nuclear weapons status—the other ex- 
treme—is inevitable. It may be unrealistic for 
heavily nuclearized powers to try to force 
second-order states to take a public pledge of 
abstinence (the NPT approach), but it might 
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still be influenced greatly by the existing 
nuclear powers—if they finally begin to take 
seriously the attacks on the inequities of the 
NPT approach and demands for limits to 
vertical proliferation. 


ALAN DowTY 
University of Notre Dame 


American Geopolitics and India. By Baldev Raj 
Nayar. (Columbia, Mo.: South Asia Books, 
1976. Pp. viii + 246. $12.00.) 


Baldev Raj Nayar is a competent scholar. He 
has written four books of superior quality on 
India: Minority Politics in the Punjab (1966), 
National Communication and Language Policy 
in India (1969), The Modernization Impera- 
tive and Indian Planning (1972), and Violence 
and Crime in India: A Quantitative Study 
(1975). Unfortunately, in his new book he 
departs from his areas of competence and from 
the canons of scholarship. He has written a long 
and repetitive tirade against the United States, 
based mainly on the writings of revisionist 
historians, selective quotations from statements 
made in congressional hearings, and his own 
biases. 

His main charges against the United States 
are repeated like a cracked record. The “‘policy 
thrust” of the United States is toward “con- 
verting the entire globe into an American 
sphere of influence” (p. 68). It “has pursued 
the twin policies of satellization and contain- 
ment of middle powers” (p. 5). It “has been 
opposed to the rise of independent centers of 
power, regardless of the nature of their internal 
political institutions” (p. 228). It “helps only 
satellites and that too only for its own pur- 
poses” (p. 79). 

This basic geopolitical approach makes the 
United States a security threat to India. The 
“American rhetoric” is couched in terms of 
friendship and cooperation, but the reality is to 
be found in “the unilateral imposition by the 
U.S. of a threatening strategic environment on 
India” (p.-231). “The single dominant purpose 
of the U.S. in relation to South Asia is military 
containment of India” (p. 214). “A strong and 
powerful India is unacceptable to the United 
States” (p. 156). The United States seeks “a 
position of dominance” in South Asia. In fact 
it, and not India, is “the paramount power, the 
dominant power, or the preeminent power in 
the subcontinent” (p. 167). There is now an 
“American protectorate over South Asia,” and 
it is assuming ever more insidious forms. “‘In' 
contrast to the earlier situation, where the 
American policy of containment operated pri- 
marily as a U.S.-Pakistan alliance, it is now 
implemented through a grand coalition consist- 
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ing of the U.S., China, Pakistan, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia” (p. 149). India and the United States, 
in short, are locked into a “fundamental strate- 
gic conflict.” 

And so on, and so on, page after page. Nayar 
states his central theme at the beginning of his 
book, and he sticks to it to the end. His 
selective approach is‘so unbalanced that it is 
hard to regard it as a serious analysis of 
America’s foreign policies or of Indo-American 
relations. 

Toward the end of the book Nayar reveals 
what seems to be the real reason for his 
apprehensions. India and the United States are 
condemned to “essentially adversary relation- 
ships” because India is “a middle power” and 
the United States is “a global power.” “The 
fact that the United States is the mightiest 
power on the globe poses profoundly disturbing 
life-and-death choices for India” (p. 226). 

Nayar’s book is simply an expansion of 
themes which he has already stated in various 
articles, including one in an Indian journal, 
Seminar, and another in an American maga- 
zine, Foreign Policy. His book adds little to his 
magazine pieces. It lacks depth and substance, 
and it makes no theoretical or conceptual 
contribution. It should be taken seriously, 
however, as he argued India should be taken in 
his Foreign Policy article, for it reflects the 
views of many people in India and other 
countries of the Third World, as well as in 
Communist countries. Fortunately, there are 
many in India and the United States who have a 
different assessment of inescapable geopolitical 
realities and who believe that the larger in- 
terests of both countries call for cooperative 
relationships rather than “strategic conflict.” 


NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


International Crisis: The Outbreak of World 
War I. By Eugenia V. Nomikos and Robert 
C. North. (Montreal and London: McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 
339. $23.00.) 


This book is one of numerous studies on the 
origins of World War I undertaken by Robert 
North and various associates in terrfis of crisis 
management theory. A-companion volume by 
North and Nazli Choucri, Nations in Conflict: 
Domestic Growth and International Violence 
(San Francisco: Freeman, 1975) analyzes the 
long-range dynamics of pre-1914 international 
competition. This work’s theme is “the concept 
of crisis and the dynamics of the 1914 escala- 
tion” (p. 7). Three short introductory chapters 
establish the problem, describe the setting for 
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resolutions have little to do with keeping the 
peace. i 


GARY B. OSTROWER 
Alfred University 


Harry Truman’s China Policy: McCarthyism 
and the Diplomacy of Hysteria, 1947—1951. 
By Lewis McCarroll Purifoy. (New York: 
New Viewpoints, 1976. Pp. xv + 316. $6.95, 
paper.) 

The thesis of Harry Truman’s China Policy is 
that “it was the frenzied McCarthyite attacks 
upon the government for its alleged “softness 
on communism”—and only this—that brought 
about the reversal of America’s policy of 
disengagement from the Asian continent and 
frightened policy-makers into a military-ide- 
ological crusade against Communist China” (p. 
xiv). Purifoy’s preferred policy would have 
been to recognize that ‘‘the small states around 
the fringes of China (Korea, Formosa, Indo- 
china, Burma and Thailand) ... are, in large 
measure, racial and cultural extensions of 
China. Since this is China’s natural ‘sphere of 
influence,’ it follows that any strong and 
independent government established in China 
will never rest until it has reestablished the 
same sort of dominance in the area that was 
once enjoyed by the Chinese Empire” (p. 148). 

Purifoy argues that it was precisely such a 
policy of withdrawal from the continent to a 
Pacific defense chain running from the Aleu- 
tians through Japan, Okinawa and the Philip- 
pines, that the Truman administration had 
adopted in January, 1950, only to reverse 
course under the pressure of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s attacks, beginning with his Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, speech in February. 

Others have argued convincingly that McCar- 
thy’s attacks exercised a major, continuing and 
pernicious influence on U.S. policy in Asia. 


Purifoy goes one step further and contends that 
this was the only factor influencing the reversal. 
In order to do this, he has to ignore or brush 
aside a great deal of evidence to the contrary, 
including the retrospective testimony of the 
key decision makers, and the connection be- 
tween U.S. policies toward France and Indo- 
china. The Pentagon Papers, for example, 
records that a week before Truman’s announce- 
ment of U.S. disengagement from the Chinese 
civil war, and six weeks prior to McCarthy’s 
Wheeling speech, the president had approved a 
National Security Council study calling for 
political, military and economic aid to resisting 
“further Communist expansion in Asia” (New 
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York Times edition, New York: Bantam, 1971, 
p. 9). 

But The Pentagon Papers is not cited in this 
book. Nor are Paige’s The Korean Decision 
(New York: Free Press, 1968); Westerfield’s 
Foreign Policy and Party Politics: Pearl Harbor 
to Korea (New Haven: Yale, 1955), which 
covers much of the same ground as Purifoy’s 
study, more concisely and more persuasively; or 
any of a number of other standard works on 
the period. Though Purifoy makes frequent 
assertions concerning the nature of American 
public opinion, he gives only one footnote to 
the considerable volume of readily available 
published survey data, some of which seems 
unsupportive of Purifoy’s contentions. Nor, 
apparently, did he use any of the basic source 
materials in the Foreign Relations of the United 
States volumes put out by the State Depart- - 
ment, or the documents and oral history mater- 
ials in the Truman Library. 

Purifoy’s tone is consistently polemic. The 
names of principal characters and institutions 
are frequently preceded by approbative or 
pejorative adjectives, to remind us who the 
“good guys” and “bad guys” are. Rather than 
presenting a single narrative, Purifoy moves 
back and forth in time from chapter to chapter, 
making it difficult to keep in mind the se- 
quence of events, which is critical to his main 
hypothesis. There are a number of incon- 
sistencies, also, in the book’s treatment of some 
policy makers, arguments and events. Models of 
foreign policy decision makers put forward by 
political scientists (e.g., Allison’s “bureaucratic 
polities” and “organizational process” para- 
digms) are not even mentioned in passing, 
Stylistically, the work is marred by the exten- 
sive use of such neologisms as “commie- 
bogieism,” “containmentism,”’ “‘ideologize,” 
“Chiangian,” “‘Asialationism,” “conspiracists,”’ 
and “salvationist.” In addition, the index is not 
wholly reliable. 

In short, political scientists seeking new 
findings on this critical period in the develop- 
ment of U.S.-China policy and in executive-con- 
gressional relations, or seeking a persuasive 
critical interpretation of its main events, will 
have to look elsewhere. Good starting points 
would be the Westerfield volume cited above, 
Tang Tsou’s America’s Failure in China, 
1941—1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963), and Ernest May, The Truman 
Administration and China, 1945-1949 (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1975). 


SHELDON APPLETON 
Oakland University 
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Toward World Order and Human Dignity: 
Essays in Honor of Myres S. McDougal. 

_ Edited by W. Michael Reisman and Burns H. 
Weston. (New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. 
xviii + 603. $20.00.) 


As the title indicates, this volume is a 
collection of essays in honor of Myres S. 
McDougal, Sterling Professor cf Law Emeritus 
at Yale University. As a prolific advocate of a 
policy-oriented and valie-conscious jurispru- 
dence, Myres S. McDougal is an important 
intellectual source for legal scholars and politi- 
cal scientists, especially those interested in 
international law. This is not to suggest that 
McDougal’s jurisprudential approach has been 
unanimously or uncritically accepted and fol- 
lowed by his colleagues; however, no serious 
student of jurisprudence or international law 
can be uninformed about his work. A crude 
approximation of his influence is evident in the 
15-page bibliography of McDougal’s works, as 
well as books about him and influenced by him 
compiled by Frederick Samson Tipson. 

Because of his policy orientation as well as 
his close collaboration with Harold D. Lasswell, 
who provides a brief introduction, political 
scientists will feel comfortable with and chal- 
lenged by McDougal’s ideas. Accordingly a brief 
statement of his intellectual thrust may be 
useful for those who are not familiar with his 
works. 

McDougal offers a policy-oriented jurispru- 
dence wherein the law must be conceptualized 
as a decision-making process that requires the 
articulation and clarification cf values and the 
development of appropriate strategies to 
achieve desired outcomes. Consequently the 
law is not to be found in an immutable set of 
rules; it is to be found in the process of 
articulation and evaluation of claims for pre- 
ferred values. The achievement of a world order 
devoted to human dignity, which he advocates, 
is also process-related in that it involves wide- 
spread and systematic individual participation 
in the shaping and sharing of values. The basic 
value categories that McDougal and his associ- 
ates examine are those of power, wealth, 
enlightenment, skill, respect, rectitude, affec- 
tion, and well-being. 

As a collection, the individual essays are 
serious works of consistent high quality. With 
the exception of William T. Burke’s essay, the 
analyses will not become dated. Burke’s essay, 
“The International Law and Politics of Marine 
Science Research,” was prepared before the 
opening of the UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea in 1973. Although his essay is a very 
perceptive analysis of the problems of protect- 
ing marine science research and he accurately 
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forecasts problems that have subsequently 
emerged at UNCLOS II, he has not com- 
mented upon the new developments. 

The essays are tied together by a concern for 
and emphasis on either human dignity or world 
order. Although they share this common em- 
phasis, the reader will find that the essays may 
be read independently in response to particular 
interests. Some of the essays have been pre- 
sented previously. 

A few of the essays deserve special mention. 
The first essay, “Myres S. McDougal and 
Twentieth-Century Jurisprudence: A Compara- 
tive Essay,” by William L. Morison, is very 
useful in placing McDougal’s emphasis within 
the context of his fellow legal scholars. As such, 
it is a valuable reference source. Readers who 
approach the essay with a generalist’s rather 
than a specialist’s interests and background may 
find Morison’s ponderous style discomfiting. 

Several other essays may have especial in- 
terest to political scientists. Burns H. Weston’s 
essay, “The Role of Law in Promoting Peace 
and Violence: A Matter of Definition, Social 
Values, and Individual Responsibility,” is a 
particularly provocative essay that integrates 
the concerns and perspectives of the lawyer and 
the social scientist. 

The emphasis upon population policy, en- 
vironmental deterioration, war, and human 
rights offered by Richard A. Falk in his essay, 
“The Role of Law in World Society: Present 
Crisis and Future Prospects,” will be familiar to 
many readers. Readers interested in inter- 
national law will applaud his assertion of the 
importance of that discipline in the study of 
world order. His call for “utopian engineering” 
(p. 160) to achieve that preferred world order 
will interest many readers. 

Because of contemporary interest in human 
rights, Lung-chu Chen’s essay, “Self-Determina- 
tion as a Human Right,” will be instructive to 
those concerned whether self-determination 
should be limited to colonial situations, as is 
the perspective in the United Nations, or 
whether it should enjoy universal application. 
From the perspective of support for human 
dignity, Chen argues for universal application of 
the principle. 

John Norton Moore’s essay, “The Legal 
Tradition and the Management of National 
Security,” emphasizes the importance of inter- 
national legal considerations in national securi- 
ty decisions notwithstanding the assertions of 
scholars who misperceive the utility of legal 
perspectives. He suggests several bureaucratic 
changes, such as the appointment of the State 
Department’s Legal Advisor as a regular mem- 
ber of the National Security Council, to provide 
a continuous and systematic legal perspective. 
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Other essays included in the volume are: 
Rosalyn Higgins, “Integrations of Authority 
and Control: Trends in the Literature of Inter- 
national Law and International Relations”: 
James C. Miller, ‘Psychological Aspects of 
Systems Analysis”; Mary Ellen Caldwell, ‘‘Well- 
Being: Its Place Among Human Rights”; Egon 
Schwelb, “The Law of Treaties and Human 
Rights”; Gerhard Bebr, “Judicial Policy of the 
Court of Justice in Developing the Legal Order 
of the European Communities’; K. Venkata 
Raman, “Toward a General Theory of Inter- 
national Customary Law”; W. Michael Reisman 
and Eisuke Suzuki, ‘Recognition and Social 
Change in International Law: A Prologue for 
Decision-making”; and Douglas M. Johnston, 
“Facts and Value in the Prevention and Control 
of Marine Pollution.” Eugene V. Rostow pro- 
vides an afterword that offers instructive in- 
sights into the nature and character of myres 
McDougal as a person. 

In its entirety, the volume represents a con- 
tribution to the study of world order and an 
appropriate tribute to a distinguished scholar. - 

DON C. PIPER 
University of Maryland 


Soviet Scholars and Soviet Foreign Policy: A 
Case Study in Soviet Policy towards India. 
‘By Richard B. Remnek. (Durham, N.C.: 
Carolina Academic Press, 1975. Pp. xiv + 
343. $11.00.) 


This is a useful study of the development of 
Soviet scholarship on India. Remnek seeks both 
to update works on Soviet policy toward India 
(including those of Arthur Stein, Robert Don- 
aldson, and myself) and to analyze the role of 
Soviet academic orientalists in the policy-mak- 
ing process, 

The major strength of the book is its 
thorough consideration of Soviet Indology and 
the excellent organization of that material in 
relation to themes and issues. Patterns are 
identified with regard to the ages, academic 
disciplines, and political orientations of 
scholars. The analysis of this literature is linked 
to a succinct and useful presentation of the 
changing directions of official Soviet policy 
towards India and South Asia. 

Unfortunately, Remnek falls short in his 
effort to determine the degree and kind of 
influence wielded by Soviet academicians. Valid 
estimates of scholarly influence may well be 
beyond the capabilities of any western writer 
due to the lack of adequate information about 
formal and informal relations between scholars 
and official policy makers. Remnek makes little 
effort to apply to this task techniques and 
approaches of contemporary social science. 
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Few official policy makers are even intro- 
duced. We need to know much about the 
relations among academic, party, and govem- 
mental personnel and structures. Do orientalists 
in each of the three sectors attend conferences 
or contribute to publications sponsored by 
others? Who competes with academics for the 
attention of official policy makers? What al- 
ternatives do official policy makers have to the 
research and perspectives of various academic” 
specialists? Inferences regarding some of these 
questions might be drawn through analysis of 
personnel movements among the three groups, 
more rigorous comparative content analysis of 
academic and official pronouncements, and 
interviewing of Soviet scholars. Instead, Rem- 
nek primarily depends on occasional Soviet 
comments in publications and at major forums 
to develop his conclusions on scholarly influ- 
ence. The result is a set of sweeping generalities 
that appear to underestimate the possibilities of 
such influence, especially during the eras of 
Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Remnek asserts that under Stalin “one can 
hardly speak of any academic influence on 
Soviet state policy during this period” (p. 120). 
Such influence is deemed “imperceptible” at 
least through 1959. In Remnek’s view, “If 
during the Stalin period Soviet orientalists 
played a supportive role in promoting revolu- 
tionary praxis, under Khrushchev they were not 
expected to elaborate retionalizations for the 
newly-established Soviet-Indian friendship” (p. 
292). Real influence by Soviet scholars is 
viewed as a recent development supported by a 
more pragmatic and realistic post-Khrushchev | 
Soviet regime. Academics are credited with 
helping to choose recent Soviet aid projects in 
India. Yet even this finding, based on scant 
evidence, is an isolated example of such influ- 
ence. 

Remnek notes that even the broad dimen- 
sions of Soviet policy have not been critically 
discussed in the academic literature and that “it 
would be presumptuous perhaps to expect any 
influence by Soviet scholars over the basic 
contours of Scviet policy towards India” (p. 
293). Although I agree that open analysis of 
basic issues is rare, I am not persuaded that 
such evaluations are not provided through other 
channels. 

Remnek’s work remains a highly competent 
tour of Soviet Indology. However, it does not 
contribute very much to American Kremlin- 
ology except to provoke the questions that 
might lead to a more precise examination of 
possible relationships among Soviet academics 
and official policy makers. 


RICHARD L. SIEGEL 
University of Nevada, Reno 
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America as an Ordinary Country: U.S. Foreign 
Policy and the Future. Edited by Richard 
Rosecrance. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Universi- 
ty Press, 1976. Pp. 226. $9.75.) 


The Constitution and the Conduct of Foreign 
Policy. Edited by Francis O. Wilcox and 
Richard A. Frank. (New York: Praeger, 
1976. Pp. xi + 138. $4.95, paper.) 


In the aftermath of Vietnam and Watergate, 
analysts of American foreign policy have had to 
undertake their own agonizing reappraisals, first 
of the role of “imperial America” within the 
balance of power abroad and second, and more 
fundamentally, of the role of “the imperial 
presidency” within the separation of powers at 
home. 

The first of these questions is the topic of 
America as an Ordinary Country, a book of 
essays edited by Richard Rosecrance. In his 
introduction, Rosecrance argues that America 
has become “‘an ‘ordinary’ or ‘average’ nation in 
that she cannot be expected to take on special 
responsibilities for world peace keeping, to use 
her military forces where others do not wish to 
become involved, to support the world econo- 
my and sustain an international financial struc- 
ture organized around the dollar. Her role as 
maintainer of the system is at en end” (p. 11). 

Rosecrance’s own essays in the volume are 
perceptive, subtle, and judicious developments 
of this theme. They include insightful historical 
comparisons between America in the mid- 
twentieth century and Britain and Germany in 
the late nineteenth century. And they conclude 
with the prescription that, given the relative 
decline in American military and economic 
power and the increase in the number of other 
powerful actors, the U.S. should assume the 
role of balancer in the international system and 
should develop the skills of diplomacy in its 
foreign policy. Rosecrance’s prescriptions for 
U.S. policies in the future have much in 
common, it seems, with Kissinger’s justifica- 
tions for his own policies in the past. 

Three of the other essays in the same volume 
are among the best recent writings on their 
respective topics: Coral Bell on détente, Peter 
Katzenstein on the U.S. and West Germany, 
and Robert Gilpin on multinational corpora- 
tions. Bell and Katzenstein are comprehensive, 
subtle, and wise in their analyses; more impor- 
tantly, they are each able to say something new 
and interesting about very old and familiar 
subjects. Gilpin, in what is probably the best 
essay in the volume, develops some of the 
themes in his important and excellent book, 
U.S. Power and the Multinational Corporation: 
The Political Economy of Direct Foreign In- 
vestment (1975). One such theme is that 
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American military power after 1945 led to 
American investment abroad which in turn has 
led to a decline in American economic power. 
Here, Gilpin also draws a comparison between 
mid-twentieth century America and late nine- 
teenth-century Britain. 

The remaining essays in the volume are all 
by well-known analysts of international affairs: 
the late Alastair Buchan on U.S. foreign policy 
in general, Pierre Hassner and Francois Duchéne 
each writing on the U.S. and Europe, Kenneth 
Hunt on the U.S. and the Far East, Leonard 
Silk on the U.S., in the world economy, and 
Fred Bergsten on the U.S. and the Third World. 
Each essay is a tour d’*horizon of its topic and a 
snapshot of it as it existed around 1973—1976. 
They are sound and sober—and utterly conven- 
tional, ephemeral, and forgettable. That is, they 
have the virtues of good policy position papers, 
but a half-life of twelve months. It is no 
accident that these last six analysts have done 
most of their writing in policy institutes rather 
than in university departments. And in regard 
to the interests of professional political scien- 
tists, they have almost nothing significant to 
say. 

Rosecrance’s prescription that the U.S. en- 
hance its diplomatic skills and pursue a 
balance-of-power policy abroad will be con- 
strained, as Kissinger’s experience repeatedly 
demonstrated, by the separation of powers at 
home. This raises the second question men- 
tioned at the beginning of this review. The 
telationships between the president, the Con- 
gress, and the courts in the making of U.S. 
foreign policy are obviously important topics, 
and The Constitution and the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy, another book of essays edited 
by Francis O. Wilcox and Richard A. Frank, is 
an attempt to address it. The essays focus on 
the issues of secrecy in foreign policy, public 
participation in the foreign policy process, the 
constitutional power to make war, and the role 
of executive agreements in foreign policy. 

Unfortunately, the result is not a success. 
The authors vary in their methods between 
simple descriptions of court decisions and 
pompous and vacuous prescriptions that there 
should be more cooperation between the presi- 
dent and Congress. There is no attempt to 
provide historical or empirical explanations of 
changes in the relationships between the three 
branches of government in the making of U.S. 
foreign policy, although one might have 
thought that sound prescriptions should be 
based upon sound diagnoses. The essays are 
written like judicial opinions; but while even a 
poorly reasoned and poorly written judicial 
opinion can wonderfully concentrate our minds 
by the prospect of the power of the state to 
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enforce it, these pseudo-opinions possess no 
authority—political, intellectual, or stylistic— 
whatever. In general this volume is almost 
unless to professional political scientists—or to 
anyone else, for that matter. There are a couple 
of exceptions, however; George Reedy’s short 
piece on secrecy shows the shrewdness and 
subtlety that is characteristic of his other 
writings on the presidency. And W. Taylor 
Reveley’s essay includes an illuminating discus- 
sion of some contradictions in the 1973 War 
Powers Resolution. 

Can a balance-of-power foreign policy co- 
exist for long with a separation-of-powers con- 
stitutional system? These books do not really 
answer this question. The answer suggested by 
historical experience is rather negative. Neither 
Metternich, nor Bismarck, nor Disraeli, nor 
Churchill—the legendary heroes in the balance- 
of-power epic and the heroes of Henry Kissin- 
ger too—ever had to deal with the tedious 
checks and balances, the boring domesticity, of 
our Constitution. But even they had to deal 
continuously with their own variety of do- 
mestic politics, and each of them was one day 
driven from office and his balance-of-power 
policies dismantled and undone because of 
domestic pressures. In most political systems, it 
seems, and not just in that quaint antique 
designed by James Madison, balance-of-power 
politics must begin at home. 


JAMES R. KURTH 
Swarthmore College 


OPEC: Success and Prospects. By Dankwart A. 
Rustow and John F. Mugno. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1976. Pp. iv + 
172. $12.50.) 


This book describes the creation and devel- 
opment of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) and answers some 
common questions concerning the future of 
U.S.-OPEC relations. Implicit in the authors’ 
purpose is the assumption (or concession) that 
America’s economic future is ultimately and 
necessarily linked with that of the members of 
OPEC. 

In 1961, the political leaders of some Middle 
East and Latin American states sought to gain 
economic control over their oil resources by 
forming OPEC, which did not gain momentum 
until the beginning of the 1970s. Why did 
OPEC succeed? Rustow and Mugno claim that 
the development of shared attitudes of “en- 
lightened self-interest” on the part of these 
various oil-producing nations contains the an- 
swers. These shared values and concerns were 
‘pest formulated in the Declaratory Statement 
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of Principle in 1968. This document, which is 
based upon the concept of “changed circum- 
stances,” gives an outline of the process by 
which the resource-holding governments would 
gradually gain control of their petroleum re- 
serves through reasonable participation in pro- 
duction and pricing. Distribution and explora- 
tion rights were not at issue at this time. 
Historically, the principle of “changed cir- 
cumstances” in international law had been the 
convenient means by which great powers re- 
lieved themselves of burdensome obligations 
toward smaller and less developed states. It was 
not, however, a principle which accorded simi- 
lar privileges to small states desiring to relieve 
themselves of obligations incurred towards a 
larger power. l 
Recent transfers of control in OPEC to 
national governments have been proceeding 
without violent confrontation. Productive (al- 
beit slow) bargaining has also been a notable 
characteristic of recent interactions between oil 
companies and OPEC governments. Rustow and 
Mugno assert that OPEC, as an economic 
organization, is stronger today than it has ever 
been and shows better prospects of continued 
success than had been previously projected. 
The uniqueness of this short and well- 
written book lies in its insistence that OPEC is 
an economic organization and that “OPEC 
alone is putting to the test the time honored 
notion that economic forces are the determi- 
nants of history.” Traditional theories of inte- 
gration and cooperation such as those advanced 
two decades ago by K. Keutsch and others 
cannot explain how or why a ruler from Qatar 
or Libya can show much solidarity with 
another from Venezuela or Nigeria. None of the 
“political” indicators mentioned in the past 
have been adequate to explain OPEC’s success. 
It is the economic imperative as pinpointed by 
Rustow and Mugno that makes the most sense 
in explaining the OPEC phenomenon. However, 
the question remains, if economic forces have 
helped OPEC during the past decade, will they 
continue to do so? The emphasis of the 
economic character of OPEC may be particular- 
ly troublesome in the context of the intermedi- 
ate and contemporary stages of formation and 
consolidation of OPEC, Having established con- 
trol over petroleum production and pricing, the 
problem now is that of creating stable and 
continuously rewarding relations among the 
OPEC member nations. y 
The authors’ analysis of OPEC’s growth and 
future prospects contains important detailed 
information about the circumstances leading to 
the formation of the producers’ association and 
provides an interesting chronology of the early 
arrangements between the oil-producing com- 
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panies and their national governments and the 
oil-resource countries. The authors assert that 
the acceptance of the doctrine of “changed 
circumstances” by the international companies 
(at least the U.S.-controlled ones) was largely a 
function of advice by the U.S. Department of 
State. This acceptance was made in the expecta- 
tion that the price of oil would soon drop to its 
pre-OPEC control level. If the authors are 
correct, and I have no reason to doubt their 
assertion, some young doctoral candidate 
should certainly make this a dissertation topic! 

Rustow and Mugno correctly observe that 
many analysts of OPEC and of the system of 
international economics have predicted an early 
demise of OPEC due to individual price cutting 
by OPEC members in order to produce more 
revenue from their oil sales. The subsequent 
failure of this prediction has puzzled those who 
dislike OPEC and who refuse to accept the 
notion that, in addition to being a powerful 
agent, OPEC has developed a strong political 
identity. The 1973 oil embargo placed upon the 
U.S. and others by the Arab members of OPEC 
is perhaps the outstanding example of the 
international political power wielded by this 
producers’ association. The recent changes in 
the U.S. policy towards the Arab-Israeli conflict 
has, in fact, reflected OPEC’s ability to bargain 
politically in the international arena. Further- 
more, the impulse to break the association’s 
price arrangements has probably been tempered 
by the desire among most members to maintain 
and/or actually increase the level of regional 
solidarity which OPEC represents. The obvious 
temptation of increasing oil revenues by in- 
creasing production has been in turn neu- 
tralized by organization-wide accepted price 
increases, resulting in revenue increases for 
most of the OPEC members (notably Iran and 
Saudi Arabia), and these have not ushered in 
OPEC’s destruction. The authors insist that the 
continued need for economic redistribution in 
this area does suggest that OPEC will at least 
maintain, if not expand its role. Whether this 
happens or not, the authors’ projections make a 
lot of sense indeed. 

Finally, I am happy to see that Rustow and 
Mugno reject the shortsighted solution to the 
oil crisis, namely, the military one. They 
correctly argue that the “stability” of the flow 
of oil from OPEC to where it is used cannot be 
determined by simple-minded “gunboat” diplo- 
macy. The cost of interrupting the oil flow to 
Europe, Japan and the U.S. would be prohibi- 
tive even if the initial attack were to “relatively 
succeed.” Such an inter-nation interaction is 
doomed to ultimate failure. Rustow and Mug- 
no’s contention that international order is a 
function of future-oriented solutions is there- 
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fore entirely valid. Although the analysis used 
by the authors is admittedly a “traditional” one 
that relies on soft data and makes little use of 
measurement, on the whole I found OPEC: 
Success and Prospects a stimulating and 
balanced book. 


EDWARD E. AZAR 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Henry Kissinger: The Anguish of Power. By 
John G. Stoessinger. (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1976. Pp. x + 227. $8.95.) i 


Kissinger: The European Mind in American 
Policy. By Bruce Mazlish. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1976. Pp. vii + 298. $10.95.) 


Henry Kissinger’s impact upon American 
foreign policy and contemporary international 
politics is a subject that has preoccupied foreign 
affairs analysts since his arrival in Washington 
with the Nixon administration in 1969. More 
recently, the identification of the sources of his 
behavior is a task that has captured the atten- 
tion of political scientists and psychohistorians. 
In these two books the authors attempt to link 
such concerns, and together they do provide a 
comprehensive treatment of Kissinger’s per- 
sonality traits, his political belief system, and 
his record as a foreign policy maker. However, 
Stoessinger, an international affairs analyst, 
tends to be more at home assessing the impact 
of Kissinger’ s actions, while psychohistorian 
Mazlish is more comfortable interpreting the 
sources of Kissinger’s behavior. 

In the Stoessinger volume only the first 40 
pages are devoted to an analysis of Kissinger’s 
beliefs and personality traits. The method of 
inquiry is a dialectical process in which Stoes- 
singer identifies political beliefs in Kissinger’s 
academic writings and then interprets them in 
the light of his own personal acquaintance with 
Kissinger, an association that began in graduate 
school at Harvard and has continued inter- 
mittently for a quarter of a century. Stoessinger 
supplements this analysis with ad hoc com- 
ments about Kissinger’s personality traits and 
speculates about the interrelationships between 
these traits and Kissinger’s youth as a Jew in 
Nazi Germany. The remainder of the book isa 
largely descriptive account of Kissinger’s record 
as a policy maker and deals with Vietnam, the 
Middle East, China, Bangladesh, SALT and 
détente, Eurocommunism in Portugal and Italy, 
Angola, the Cyprus conflict, the food and 
energy crises, and racial strife in southern 
Africa. The only notable omissions appear to be 
the Chilean and Biafran conflicts. Stoessinger 
does intersperse his narrative with commentary 
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that attempts to relate Kissinger’s behavior to 
his political beliefs and occasionally criticizes 
the secretary of state’s policies, especially re- 
garding the Cyprus conflict and the develop- 
ment of Eurocommunism. 

The emphasis in the Mazlish treatise of the 
Kissinger phenomenon is self-consciously 
psychoanalytical. Approximately half the book 
is concerned with the delineation of Kissinger’s 
personality, an analysis based upon over 100 
interviews with persons who knew him in 
Germany, at Harvard, and during his years in 
Washington. Another one-fifth of the volume is 
focused upon the identification of Kissinger’s 
political beliefs, leaving only a few chapters for 
an analysis of Kissinger’s behavior as a policy 
maker, and the latter are concerned largely with 
the Nixon-Kissinger relationship, Kissinger’s ori- 
entation toward political power, and a critical 
assessment of his leadership capabilities. 

Both Stoessinger and Mazlish agree that a 
knowledge of Kissinger’s political beliefs is 
essential to understanding and assessing his 
political behavior. They also tend to identify 
some of the same themes as important elements 
of his belief system: a preoccupation with 
stability as the penultimate political goal, a high 
sensitivity to the possibilities for historical 
tragedy, a preference for negotiated solutions 
_to international problems, and a recognition 
that a willingness to use force is necessary in 
order to survive in the international arena. 

There are also differences in their interpreta- 
tions of Kissinger’s political beliefs. For exam- 
ple, Mazlish is unsure (p. 197) whether Kissin- 
ger believes that the USSR is no longer a 
revolutionary state, while Stoessinger (p. 43) 
maintains that Kissinger had decided as early as 
1968 that both Russia and China had ceased to 
be revolutionary powers. This difference ap- 
pears to be due to Stoessinger’s reliance upon 
Kissinger’s speechwriting activities for the 
Rockefeller presidential campaign as a basis for 
this judgment. Mazlish seems to be unaware of 
this source. 

Such discrepancies are important, because of 
the emphasis that both authors place upon 
Kissinger’s political beliefs in order to under- 
stand his policies. Even Mazlish, who is most 
interested in a psychoanalytical interpretation 
of Kissinger’s political behavior, cautions that 
Kissinger’s “ideology must be interpreted first 
in its own terms, and only then in more 
psychological terms.... As an adaptive mech- 
anism, intellectual activity may be often subject 
to the constraint of extrapersonal interests and 
circumstances, to the virtual exclusion of intra- 
psychic dynamics” (p. 154). In contrast to 
President Nixon, who had “no conceptual 
system worthy of the name, that mediated 
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between him and his psychological impulses,” 
Kissinger’s policies must be understood “in 
terms of his ratiocinations, which have taken on 
a life of their own...” (p. 285). 

Mazlish nevertheless demonstrates some 
quite plausible connections between Kissinger’s 
personality and certain features of his political 


- world view. However, the author’s judgment (p. ` 


286) that Kissinger’s world view has developed 
a consistency which is independent from fluctu-' 
ations in his immediate personal needs forces 
Mazlish to conclude: “It is ultimately on the 
intellectual level, the level of Kissinger’s con- 
ceptualization, that one must seek to evaluate 
him most comprehensively” (p. 291). This 
critical perspective is shared by Stoessinger, 
who recognizes that the strengths and weak- 
nesses in Kissinger’s record as a policy maker 
reflect the influence of various features in his 
belief system. . 

While Stoessinger tends to find fault with 
aspects of Kissinger’s Vietnam policy, his handl- 
ing of the Cyprus conflict, and his response to 
the issues raised by the Eurocommunist devel- 
opments in Portugal and Italy, his overall 
judgment of Kissinger’s performance is a 
sympathetic one, Mazlish’s final assessment is 
less favorable than Stoessinger’s. Kissinger’s 
failure to integrate America’s liberal domestic 
values with the elements of historical tragedy 
and realpolitik associated with his own ‘‘Euro- 
pean” perspective, plus his faulty understanding 
of the “new world of revolutionary, political, 
social, and economic developments and aspira- 
tions ... [makes him to Mazlish] ... a hero 
too deeply flawed to serve as an inspiration for 
America in grappling with the awesome prob- 
lems that face it...” (pp. 297—98). 


STEPHEN G. WALKER 
Arizona State University 


Silk Glove Hegemony: Finnish-Soviet Rela- 
tions, 1944-1974-A Case Study of the 
Theory of the Soft Sphere of Infuence. By 
John P. Vloyantes. (Kent, Ohio: Kent State 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xiii + 208. 
$10.00.) 


Armed with a metaphor of the silk glove 
that sometimes bares a mailed fist, John 
Vioyantes explores the caprice and the capa- 
bility of Soviet power in relation to Finland. 
The book ranks among the rare perspectives in 
English on Finno-Soviet relations since 1944. It 
offers a well-organized and useful summary of 
the major aspects of postwar Finnish foreign 
policy. 

Vloyantes examines the development 
(1944—1948), dysfunction (1958—1962), and 
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repair (1963—1968) of the Soviet system of 
influence in Finland. It is a system which he 
terms “soft sphere” (“a system of influence 
which is indirect and whose effects have due 


regard for the sovereignty of the sphere coun- 
try,” p. 22), as opposed to “hard sphere” (“the 
paramount power reduces the independence of 
sphere states to the condition of abject satel- 
lites or protectorates with one-sided concern 
for the interests of the superior powers,” p. 
21). Although the Soviets’ soft-sphere policy 
toward Finland has suffered “lapses,” 
Vloyantes maintains that after 1968 Moscow 
could be “more certain that the soft-sphere 
system would function as she desired” (p. 137). 
The author predicts that the soft sphere will 
remain “unimpaired for the foreseeable future” 
(p. 140). © 

In positing a continued soft approach to 
Finland by the Soviets, Vloyantes fails to give 
the evidence of the motivations he ascribes to 
the Soviet leadership. He contends, for exam- 
ple, that Soviet misgivings toward the Finnish 
Conservatives “may” recede because the party 
has “shown restraint” (p. 199). What in fact is 
the Soviet orientation toward that party? The 
Kremlin could conceivably ask that Conserva- 
tive “restraint” be exchanged for a Conservative 
“fulfillment” similar to the change in policies 
elicited from the Social Democratic Party that 
Vloyantes calls the “Socialist fulfillment.” Was 
1968 the end of dysfynction in the Soviet 
soft-sphere system or was it the continuation of 
Soviet maneuvering in Finnish affairs? 

Although the author readily admits the gap 
in Russian source material, the admission does 
not help remove this study from the realm of 
speculation regarding the familiar issues of 
Soviet intentions toward Finland and the na- 
ture and extent of the Kremlin connection in 
Finland. If instead of a Soviet perspective, the 
study is meant to focus on Finland’s foreign 
policy, it lacks depth in its sparse use of Finnish 
sources. For example, inadequate attention is 
given the economic implications of the crises of 
1958 and 1961, and Finland’s participation in 
the European economic schemes. The overt 
changes in personnel in Finnish politics were 
accompanied by critical changes in the pattern 
of Finno-Soviet trade that research on Finland’s 
foreign policy will in time reveal. 

The use of soft and hard spheres as concep- 
tual devices for analyzing influence raises ques- 
tions as to the justification for adding new 
terminology to the existing catalog in influence 
relationships. The term “soft sphere” and “hard 
sphere” in Finno-Soviet relations might readily 
and more credibly have been replaced by 
“postwar Soviet policy toward Finland.” An 
alternative to using simple language is to work 
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with concepts as they have been used by others. 
Vioyantes does not draw in the literature on 
spheres of influence and influence in interstate 
relationships in general. How does the author’s 
concept of influence differ, for example, from 
James Rosenau’s penetrated political system? 
Wolfram Hanrieder’s consensus and compatibili- 
ty? Or the formulations on influence of J. 
David Singer? K. J. Holsti? 

The failure to distinguish the soft-sphere 
concept in relation to the sources at ‘hand is 
compounded by a more fundamental confu- 
sion—between assumption and hypothesis. The 
reader is left in doubt as to whether the author 
intends the soft sphere as a tool of analysis or a 
hypothesis to be proved. In the introductory 
framework for analysis, the properties of a 
soft-sphere relationship are outlined (pp. 1—32) 
and exemplified by the case of postwar Finno- 
Soviet relations. The plan of the study is 
suddenly interrupted, however, when the au- 
thor asserts that “it is possible to conclude on 
the basis of this research that there is such a 
phenomenon as a soft sphere of influence” (p. 
183). If the soft sphere is intended as a tool of 
analysis, what are the hypotheses? If it is 
intended as a hypothesis, is one case a sufficient 
demonstration of the hypothesis? In either 
circumstance, is a model relevant or necessary 
for the understanding of a single case? Does not 
the model tend to be simply a detailed descrip- 
tion of the case rather than a generalized 
prescription of universal applicability? 

If the author had focused on the Finno-So- 
viet relationship, unfettered by the model of 
the soft sphere, he might have presented a more 
incisive view of the critical issue: To what 
extent have the Soviets succeeded in condition- 
ing the behavior of the Finns? Is there, in fact, 
a silk glove over the mailed fist or does the 
glove appear solely in the eyes of the one to 
whom it is extended? Have the Finns joined the 
benumbed crowd in which only the small 
innocent dares to exclaim, “But mother, the 
emperor has no clothes on at all!” Who has 
pulled the silk glove over Moscow’s mailed 
fist—the Soviets, or the Finns? 


KAREN ERICKSON ORVIK 
Kingston, Ontario 


Policy-Making in the European Communities. 
Edited by Helen Wallace, William Wallace, 
and Carole Webb. (New York: John Wiley, 
1977. Pp. 323. $21.95.) 


This edited volume of case studies dealing 
with the policy-making process in the European 
Communities has been strongly influenced by 
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Theodore Lowi’s observations on the rela- 
tionship between case studies and cumulative 
theory building in political science. Thus, the 
various contributors are involved with the 
question of whether the Council of Ministers in 
Brussels has been able to shift the locus of 
Community policy making away from the 
control of individual member bureaucracies, 
and toward a larger supranational focus. The 
first and last chapters of the book begin and 
conclude on an unsure note. But there is little 
question that the plurality of viewpoints repre- 
sented in this study does not obscure the basic 
argument that (a) the Community has become a 
hostage of the domestic political process within 
separate member states, and (b) that the move- 
ment toward a larger supranational purpose is, 
at best, a long way off. And finally, if the 
Community begins to move toward a sense of 
supranational purpose in the future, it will not 
be because the individual members have ra- 
tionally decided to make the Community some- 
thing more than it is. Rather, so the editors 
conclude, “If the Communities survive into the 
mid-1980s, and have in the meantime widened 
and strengthened their ability to formulate and 
implement policies in concert or in common, it 
is unlikely to have been the result of any overall 
strategy. Rather, we suggest, it is likely to be 
the cumulative outcome of a long series of 
teactive decisions, responding to domestic and 
international pressures in a piecemeal fashion” 
(p. 322). 

The synthesis of case studies with theoretical 
constructs is ultimately determined by the 
ability of individual analysts to choose exam- 
ples of “‘live” politics which can be cumulated 
into larger explanations. Case studies must be 
isomorphic in the first instance, theory relevant 
in the second instance. This volume comes off 
reasonably well on both counts, although the 
diversity of cases employed makes the effort to 
systematically relate singular instances with 
larger theoretical concerns an occationally tor- 
tuous one. Is the role of Brussels becoming 
increasingly dominant in the initial design and 
implementation of Community-wide projects, 
running the gamut from sugar, monetary, in- 
dustrial and competition policy? No. But the 
individual cases answer the question in slightly 
different ways. In an extremely well-written 
and interesting selection dealing with fiscal 
harmonization efforts within the EEC, Donald 
Puchala suggests that at least in terms of West 
Germany and Italy, the’ introduction of a 
Value-Added Tax (VAT)—a goal supported by 
Brussels—is a function of domestic politics, not 
a response to the determinist logic behind 
European policy-making integration. In his 
words, then, “governments accept and imple- 
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ment ‘European’ policies to the extent that 
they serve national aims and interests” (p. 266). 

Michael Hodges takes a slightly different 
path in determining how effective Brussels has 
been in the development of a common Euro- 
pean industrial policy, but the ultimate answer . 
is the same. Thus, “the failure to develop a 
comprehensive policy for industrial develop- 
ment at the Community level can be best 
explained by the absence of a consensus among 
member governments that such an approach 
would being them tangible benefits which 
would otherwise be unobtainable” (p. 130). 

So where does this leave us? Certainly the 
various writers have made a strong case for the 
primacy of domestic over supranational polie 
tics; and the dominance of essentially “poli- 
tical” over “technical” considerations in the 
integration process is equally marked. But what 
about the future of the European Community 
vis-a-vis the role of Brussels as a focal point for 
policy initiation and implementation? Or, per- 
haps the more significant question is one of 
determining whether other forms of coopera» 
tion and policy-making between individual gov- 
emments within the European Community 
need to be formulated? If national governments 
display purely instrumental attitudes toward 
future cooperation with Brussels, then perhaps 
the most effective means of achieving “some” 
form of European integration is via the inter- 
governmental route, and particularly in terms 
of systems which share interlocking economic, 
financial, and political interests with each 
other. Alternatively, if one is still favorable 
toward the traditional supranational approach 
to the study of European integration, with 
Brussels as the ultimate focus of European 
nation-building efforts, then perhaps new ef- 
forts have to be made in the direction of 
transforming routine technical and financial 
issues into “high” political meaning. Is there a 
way ‘of re-emotionalizing the European ques- 
tion? 


JOHN STARRELS 
George Washington University 


Indonesian Foreign Policy and the Dilemma of 
Dependence: From Sukarno to Soeharto. By 
Franklin B. Weinstein. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1976. Pp. 384. $17.50.) 


Literature on Indonesian foreign policy has 
long been preoccupied with the domestic fac- 
tors impinging on that policy, perhaps because 
of the comparative utility offered in the three 
markedly different regimes which have con- 
trolled the country since independence. In the 
same manner, this study has attempted to 
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generalize on these domestic determinants by 
comparing Indonesian foreign policy under 
Guided Democracy (1958—1965) and the New 
Order (1966 to the present). 

Examining the global perceptions of Indo- 
nesia’s foreign policy elite through extensive 
interviews carried out during 1970 and 1973, 
Franklin Weinstein has identified a serious 
dilemma under which they operate. The elite 
views the world as hostile and exploitative, 
leaving them aware of the frailty of their 
independence and jealous for its future. Fur- 
ther, this vulnerability and underdevelopment 
can be eliminated only through massive mobili- 
zation of domestic resources o7 heavy reliance 
on foreign assistance. 

Massive domestic mobilization has always 
appeared beyond the will of Indonesia’s elite, 
but can sufficient foreign assistance be intro- 
duced without weakening Indonesia’s inde- 
pendence? In an analysis reflective of Herbert 
Feith’s The Decline of Constitutional Democra- 
cy in Indonesia (Cornell University Press, 
1962), Weinstein described a constant political 
antagonism between amorphous groups that 
place priority on independence or aid. Wein- 
stein has argued that competition within the 
political system tends to keep the government 
close to the independence stance. However, the 
incumbent leadership has typically taken a 
more favorable view of foreign assistance be- 
cause of its need to provide visible achieve- 
ments, while the opposition has found the 
threat of assistance a convenient rubric for 
attacking the government. From this, Weinstein 
developed a general hypothesis: “Where the 
foreign policy elite of an under-developed 
country perceives the world as hostile, intense 
political competition will lead the country 
toward a foreign policy that puts independence 
first, while a less competitive situation will 
permit a policy that accords priority to the 
search for aid” (p. 356). 

In the “dilemma of dependence,” Weinstein 
has identified an important fact of life in 
contemporary international politics. There are, 
however, several problems in his interpretation. 
First, the assistance-independence dichotomy 
appears misleading and biased. (Who, after all, 
would sell independence for a driveling of foreign 
aid or investment, particularly from the neo- 
colonial West?) This does not lessen the dilem- 
ma, nor soften the insecurity in accepting 
assistance, but it does imply that the decision 
maker consciously places independence above 
assistance, albeit he may rather circuitously 
rationalize to do so. The dilemma arises precise- 
ly because the independence-assistance question 
is not dichotomous but rather is a gray spec- 
trum. Also lost in the dichotomy is the obvious 
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fact that selling one’s independence is great 
cannon fodder for the opposition. 

Historically, Weinstein argued that the elite’s 
hostile view of the world took shape largely 
during the post-independence parliamentary - 
period (1950—1957). But, there is ample evi- 
dence that the bloody revolutionary period was 
sufficient to instill this view. The distinction is 
important because the hypothesis breaks down 
in the parliamentary period, the only period in 
which broad and intense political competition 
was a reality in Indonesia. Sukarno subse- 
quently restricted or eliminated significant ele- 
ments of the political spectrum, a process 
further extended under Soeharto. Thus, each 


successive regime, according to the hypothesis, 
should have been more receptive to foreign 
assistance. Comparing the parliamentary and 
guided democracy regimes, it is obvious that 
the former was more favorably disposed to 
foreign assistance, despite the greater measure 
of political competition; hence, the necessity 
for a very dubious historical interpretation of 
that period. 

Finally, the general methodological prob- 
lems raised by the hypothesis are monumental. 
To effectively test the hypothesis would require 
that the psychological degree of hostility be 
causally linked to foreign policy outputs in 
correlation with increasing or decreasing do- 
mestic political competition. This point is not 
rhetorical because, as with most studies of the 
domestic determinants of foreign policy, Wein- 
stein asks the reader to accept causal explana- 
tions for a foreign policy that is defined in only 
the most elemental terms. And consequently, 
while the study effectively presents some very 
interesting and useful insights into Indonesia’s 
elite and vividly documents the not always 
latent feelings of insecurity and hostility within 
the Indonesian elite, it tells us very little about 
Indonesia’s foreign policy. 


DONALD G. MCCLOUD 


Midwest Universities Consortium for 
International Activities 


Crisis Management: Confrontation and Diplo- 
macy in the Nuclear Age. By Phil Williams. 
(New York: Halsted Press, John Wiley, 
1976. Pp. viii + 230. $16.95.) 


In this book a British scholar invades an 
academic thicket that thus far has been a 
primary preserve of American students of na- 
tional security in the Nuclear Age. Phil Williams 
conducts a professional examination of the 
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concept of crisis management as developed in 
the academic literature and as practiced by the 
United States, the Soviet Union and to a lesser 
extent, Communist China during the cold war. 

In the opening chapter Williams reviews the 
difficulties he encountered in what he described 
as a “relatively limited and straightforward 
task.” The most important difficulty is the 
tremendous assymetry between public 
knowledge of the United States decision-mak- 
ing process compared to what goes on in the 
higher councils of the Soviet Union. Williams 
chose to focus on those crises relating to 
confrontations that “appeared to involve a 
distinct possibility that large-scale military hos- 
tilities might erupt between the superpowers.” 
Such crises are important objects of study 
because they “provide the supreme challenge to 
the wisdom, resourcefulness and courage of the 
decision-makers involved.” 

Moving meticulously into his subject, Wil- 
liams defines an international crisis as “a 
confrontation of two or more states, usually 
occupying a short time period, in which the 
probability of an outbreak of war between the 
participants is perceived to increase signifi- 
cantly” (p. 25). He then postulated two pur- 
poses of crisis management—to resolve confron- 
tations peacefully and/or to gain advantage for 
one’s national interest. As to this latter pur- 
pose, Williams concludes that “manipulating 
and influencing the opponent while simultane- 
ously controlling events and avoiding war is 2 
daunting task” (p. 30). 

While asserting that crisis management, as 
thus understood, is perhaps unique to the 
nuclear age, the author proceeds to examine the 
confrontations leading up to the first and 
second World Wars. This period, however, is not 
over and done with. Immediately following his 
examination of the Cuban Missile Crisis as 
illustrating the “necessity of the measured 
response” we are again treated to the prelude te 
the guns of August, 1914. Williams’ tendency 
to jump back and forth in crisis time and place 
occasionally seems disconcerting. 

Williams introduces an interesting dialogue 
concerning the effect of the growth of Soviet 
strategic capabilities on both Soviet and Ameri- 
ean willingness to run risks during future 
superpower confrontations. In earlier confron- 
tations with the United States, when the 
Soviets were bargaining from strategic weak- 
ness, it is alleged that they were far more 
cautious and restrained in their behavior than 
would have been necessary had the strategic 
balance been more favorable. Brzezinski sug- 
gested that in the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis 
acute awareness of the inadequacies of the 
Soviet nuclear posture not only made Khru- 
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shchev withdraw Soviet missiles from Cuba but, 
as Brzezinski put it, also precluded possible 


countermoves elsewhere. “Had strategic 
symmetry prevailed it might have proven much 
more difficult for the United States to achieve 
its principal objective in Cuba [the removal of 
hostile missiles] ” (p. 157). 

After reviewing a number of crises from 
Quemoy (1958—U.S.-PRC), Berlin 1961, to the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973 during all of which 
the value of symbolic communication was 
stressed, Williams closed his penultimate chap- 
ter with these questions: “On what basis have 
the ‘conventions’ or ‘rules’ of crisis manage- 
ment been founded? Have the superpowers 
become increasingly adept in the art of crisis 
management as their relationship has developed 
and matured? Are the Soviet Union and the 
United States nevertheless moving towards the 
replacement of crisis management by a system 
of crisis prevention?” 

Williams seems to believe that the two most 
powerful, ideologically hostile states in the 
present international system have managed to 
find a modus vivendi that will somehow miti- 
gate differences that in the pre-nuclear age 
would most likely result in war. Many of the 
subtitles of his chapters are revealing: “The 
Problem of Loss of Control”; “The Avoidance 
of Deliberate Violence”; “The Prevention of 
Inadvertent Violence”; “Limitations on Means, 
or the Dilution of Coercion.” In closing Wil- 
liams appears to believe that the skill and 
resourcefulness the superpowers have developed 
in crisis management may, “if nuclear prolifera- 
tion continues, ... become a venerated model 
for other states to copy, adapt and develop.” 

I wish that the author had analyzed Brzezin- 
ski’s proposition in a possible future U.S.-Soviet 
confrontation: How would a crisis be managed 
in which the Soviets possess a strategic posture 
consistent with their war-fighting doctrine and 
the United States possess a quite different 
posture associated with MAD (Mutual Assured 
Destruction)? Under these circumstances would 
the crisis be managed to the benefit of both 
sides or to the exclusive detriment of one of the 
protagonists? 

It is a pity that this excellent survey of crisis 
management literature and superpower crisis 
practice to date did not project itself into the 
more dicey context of the future. Only the 
future will tell if the modalities of crisis 
management utilized during a condition of 
general U.S. strategic superiority will change in 
conditions of strategic superpower equivalency 
or Soviet superiority. Churchill observed in the 
late 1940s “if they [the Soviets] behave this 
way when the stick is green, how will they 
behave when the stick is dry?” This question 
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needs to be addressed by students of crisis 
management. 


WILLIAM R. KINTNER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Contemporary Research in International Rela- 
tions: A Perspective and a Critical Appraisal. 
By Dina A. Zinnes. (New York: Free Press, 
1976. Pp. xviii + 477. $17.95.) 


Nearly 20 years ago, Kenneth Boulding’s 
review of Morton Kaplan’s System and Process 
in International Politics described the book as 
“a giant misstep in the right direction.” Zinnes’ 
new book recalls the phrase, as it succeeds in 
making a major contribution to the field of 
world politics while falling a good deal short of 
its awesomely ambitious goals. In a single 
volume, Zinnes attempts to do no less than: (a) 
Develop a new methodological taxonomy for 
world politics; (b) Produce a detailed assess- 
ment of the scientific validity of, and the 
epistemological difficulties attendant upon, 
each area of research so classified; (c) Trace 
through these multifaceted conundmms to di- 
agnose a single major impediment to the field’s 
methodological health; (d) Prescribe a cure for 
the malaise; and, finally, (e) Administer the 
remedy herself to some of the more promising 
patients. That she is not always convincingly 
successful, especially with the last three of 
these tasks, is scarcely surprising. But the book 
is so rich in detailed comparative analyses of 
major works in the field, and so full of valuable 
mathematical and methodological insight, that 
readers may wish just to enjoy themselves with 
these, and ignore their difficulties with its 
central theme. Unfortunately, the reviewer can- 
not. 

Zinnes contends that approximately 20 
years of the widespread scientific study of 
world politics has resulted, not in the develop- 
ment of a cumulative body of knowledge, but 
rather in a scattered, often contradictory 
hodge-podge of unrelated findings. This is due 
not to the obtuseness of the subject matter, but 
rather the lack of concern for theory. Only 
theory can provide true explanations of events, 
fit scattered results into a meaningful pattern, 
and guide further research toward the most 
important questions. 

Up to this point, one has considerable 
sympathy with the argument. Too many rte- 
searchers still appear to regard the theoretical 
rationale and implications of their work as an 
uninteresting matter to be dismissed in a few 
sentences, and do not seem to care where their 
research is proceeding or why. But Zinnes 
restricts the term “theory” to formal, mathe- 
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matical constructs, and relegates all scientific 
studies not employing such models to the 
category of “ad hoc hypothesis testing.” All 
hypotheses not rigorously deduced from such 
formal models are “ad hoc,” and their empirical 
test is deemed to make only a marginal contri» 
bution to the development of the discipline, 

But this is impossibly strict; even some of 
the natural sciences would be nearly béreft of 
“theory” so defined. A satisfactory theory 
must indeed correct known empirical regulari- 
ties and guide us in the search for new ones 
(that is, it must explain and predict), but 
mathematical formalism is only a useful instru- 
ment to this end, not an absolute requirement 
or a goal in itself. Surely Darwin was no less a 
theorist than Mendelev! 


This narrow conception of theory leads 
Zinnes to.take a rather one-sided view of the 
development of the field. For her, hypothesis 
testing and data gathering should largely give 
way to the construction and refinement of 
formal models. But this advice is not supported 
by the early development of the natural sci- 
ences. Kepler could not have chosen success- 
fully among several competing models of 
planetary motion without the extensive and 
highly accurate observational data provided by 
Tycho Brahe, and Mendelevian genetics was 
preceeded by an enormous amount of “ad hoc 
hypothesis testing” by agronomists and scholars 
alike. Indeed, in surveying the field one could 
as easily take the opposite tack, and argue that 
world politics is still too “data-poor” to allow 
us to select confidently from a wide variety of 
equally plausible models. The truth is the 
theorist and empirist need each other too 
desperately to permit futile rivalries for pride of 
place. In fact, they are at present so mutually 
dependent that they are best combined in each 
and every world politics scholar. 

But if it is bad advice to suggest abandoning 
data with theory, it is a greater disservice to 
confuse theory with formalism, The danger is 
that we may wind up substituting the one for 
the other, and begin by asking “can we deduce 
and make deductions from the model?” rather 
than, “is it the right sort of model?” Zinnes’ 
own fascination with the explicit solutions and 
elegant formal properties of ‘‘Richardson-type” 
arms, race models is ample evidence of the 
dangers in this. Why spend hundreds of pages 
producing ‘non-trivial deductions” from a 
dyadic, continuous, linear, time-reversible mod- 
el, when most of our empirical evidence and 
theoretical hunches suggest that arms competi- 
tion in the contemporary international system 
is an n-adic, discontinuous, nonlinear, time- 
irreversible process? Our models will always be 
simplifications, but we have a right to expect 
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them to be correctly specified as far as they go. 
If they aren’t, our endeavors may be “heur- 
istic,” but tell us even less about reality than 
‘the barefoot empiricist’s empty-headed fishing 
expedition. 

Ironically, by choosing different examples, 
Zinnes could have made a stronger case for 
mathematical theory than she does. Amazingly, 
there is no mention of game theory, nor of 
systems dynamics (“Club-of-Rome’’) models, 
both of which have had profound substantive 
and methodological impact upon the field in 
recent years. Neither does Zinnes deal with 
recent efforts by mathematical biologists such 
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as Thom and Zeaman to develop discontinuous, - 
irreversible, and nonlinear models of “‘catastro- 
phes” such as wars. Such models are often 
inelegant and mathematically “messy,” and for 
the most part will not -yield explicit solutions. 
They must be explored by approximation, 
iterative solution, and piecemeal empirical veri- 
fication. Nevertheless, they are a far steadier 
base for theory-construction than sterile im- 
ports from theoretical physics or economics, 


` MICHAEL D. WALLACE 
University of British Columbia 
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Aristotle and Theories of Justice* 


DELBA WINTHROP 
University of Virginia 


Today it is all the rage for political theorists and even philosophers to have theories of justice. 
Looking back on the history of political thought, we cannot help but notice that not all previous 
philosophers have taken justice and theories of justice so seriously. Among those who did not was 
Aristotle. To be sure, he had a theory of justice, and from this fact we might infer that he thought 
it necessary to have one. But I shall presently argue, primarily from Aristotle’s treatment of the 
problem in the Nicomachean Ethics, that Aristotle thought all theories of justice, including his 
own, to be unsatisfactory. In his opinion, a politics that understands its highest purpose as justice 
and a political science that attempts to comprehend all political phenomena within a theory of 


justice are practically and theoretically unsound. 


Today it is all the rage for political theorists 
and even philosophers to have and to expound 
theories of justice.) Looking back on the 
history of political thought, we cannot help 
noticing that not all philosophers have taken 
justice and theories of justice so seriously. 
Among those who did not was Aristotle. To be 
sure, he had a theory of justice, and from this 
fact we might infer that he thought it necessary 
to have one. But the argument that I shall make 
is that Aristotle thought all theories of justice, 
including his own, to be insufiicient.2 In his 


1The rage reached epidemic proportions after the 
publication of Rawls (1971) and Nozick (1974). A 
comprehensive bibliography of the literature spawned 
by Rawls’ A Theory of Justice can be found in 
Political Theory (Nov., 1977). 


2s will become obvious, in presenting my argu- 
ment I have not made frequent reference to the 
secondary literature on Aristotle. My argument is 
uncommon not so much because it is opposed in the 
literature, but because analyses of Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of justice as a whole are generally lacking. Many 
of the commentaries are very helpful in clarifying 
details. But for the most part, they fail to do the two 
things I have attempted to do here: to suggest the 
possible implications of Aristotle’s explicit statements 
and to treat them as if they were components of a 
coherent, if dialectical, argument with a point anda 
purpose. My attempt has led me to state a somewhat 
surprising and offensive conclusion, at which the very 
decent commentators might have balked in any case. 
The standard modern works on the £thies or on Book 
5 in particular are Burnet (1900), Gauthier-Jolif 
(1958-59), Grant (1885), Hamburger (1965), Hardie 
(1968), Jackson (1973), Joachim (1951), Ritchie 
(1894), Ross (1923), Stewart (1973), Thomas Aquinas 
(1964), Vinogradoff (1922). Notable works not sub- 
ject to the above criticism are Faulkner (1972), Jaffa 
(1952), and Ritchie (1894). Cropsey’s (1977) fine 
essay on justice and friendship cams to my attention 
after this article was completed. Gauthier-Jolif 


opinion, a politics that understands its highest 
purpose as justice and a political science that 
attempts to comprehend all political phe- 
nomena within a theory of justice are practical- 
ly and theoretically unsound. 

Aristotle’s theory of justice is perhaps best 
understood by understanding its place in the 
Nicomachean Ethics.3 The Ethics as a whole 
is meant to be a comprehensive investigation of 


(1958-59), and to a lesser extent Hardie (1968), are 
also useful. 

3In my references to Aristotle’s works, all Bekker 
numbers cited, unless otherwise specified, refer to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

Justice is also treated in the Eudemian Ethics and 
the Magna Moralia as well as in the Politics, but in the 
Nicomachean Ethics it is treated thematically and at 
length. More important for present purposes, the 
structure of the Ethics as a whole, and therefore of the 
place of the theory of justice in Aristotle’s moral and 
political philosophy as a whole, is perhaps easiest to 
grasp. In making my argument, I necessarily assume 
that the Nicomachean Ethics was written by Aristotle 
and that the text we have is at least roughly in the 
form intended by the author. Speculations about the 
authorship of the Nicomachean Ethics and its integrity 
are reviewed, for example, in Grant (1885, Vol. 1, pp. 
1~171), Hamburger (1965, pp. 1—6), and Jackson 
(1973, pp. xxii—xxxii). 

In any case, I am fairly confident that nothing in 
the Politics or elsewhere is fundamentally inconsistent 


with the teaching of the Nicomachean Ethics. Con- 
sider, for example, Politics, 1323a 27—34. For reasons 
that will become clear later, it is significant to note 
that in the Politics, too, Aris‘otle conceives of 
friendship as an improvement upon justice and identi- 
fies aristocracy most closely with friendship. He 
rarely, if ever, speaks of the justice, as distinguished 
from the goodness of aristocracy. For the superiority 
of friendship to justice generally, cf. 1262b 7-8, 
1263b 29—37, 1287b 30—35, 1295b 23—24, 
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the end of human action, which is the human 
good, or happiness (1094a 1—3, 1094a 18—26, 
1097b 20—21, 1179a 33—b 4). Since the science 
which has this study as its object is political 
science, the Ethics is “a sort of political 
science” (1094a 24—29, 1094b 10—11). The 
premise of the Ethics is that the core of 
happiness is the practice of virtue (1098a 
16—18). Virtue is divided into virtue of char- 
acter, or moral virtue, (ethike) and intelectual 
virtue (dianoetike) (1103a 3—7). Or sometimes 
Aristotle says that the subject matter of politi- 
cal science is the noble and the just (1094b 
14—16). According to this formulation, what 
we call moral virtue is treated in terms of what 
seem to be its principal components, nobility 
and justice. In the discussion of the particular 
moral virtues in Books 3—5, it becomes clear 
that both the pride, or greatness of soul, 
characteristic of nobility and justice are com- 
prehensive virtues. That the noble and the just 
are not components of a unified morality, that 
they might at times be incompatible, or that 
they point to and reflect opposed principles of 
morality is not suggested in Book 1, tecause 
the working hypothesis is that the good of the 
city, and therefore the just, and the perzection 
of the individual, and therefore the noble, are 
roughly the same and effected by the same 
means.4 

Justice is the last of the virtues of character 
which Aristotle treats, and its treatment is 
followed by that of the intellectual virtues. This 
placement reflects the fact that it forms a 
bridge of sorts between them, not only because 
justice is shown to require discriminating judg- 
ment as well as good character, but because the 
analysis reveals that the ground of the moral 
virtues is problematic. Justice is the only virtue 
to which an entire book of the Ethics is 
devoted, as if to emphasize its importance. 
Only to friendship, which is the unitary subject 
of Books 8 and 9, is a larger solid block of 
argumentation devoted. Because justice and 
friendship are said to be concerned with the 
same things (1115a 22—24, 1159b 25—26), we 
must consider at some length friendship as well 
as justice. 

The demand for a theory of justice arises 
from political practice (1129a 6—10). The 
theory formulated to meet that demand may 
seem more or less adequate in practice, but as I 
shall argue, it is not adequate to satisfy a 
demand for knowledge of politics. Consequent- 
ly, if it is adequate in practice, it must be so for 


41094b 7-10. This assumption is questioned at 
1130b 26—29 and at 1180b 23-25. 
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the wrong reasons. In what follows, I shall 
comment on how the theory of justice emerges 
in Book 5 and what that theory is. I shall then 
show how in Book 5 Aristotle raises objections 
to his own theory, or at least forces his reader 
to raise them, and how he indicates that these 
objections can be met in the context of a 
teaching on friendship, not justice. To antici- 
pate, Aristotle’s central objections to the theo- 
ry of justice are of two sorts: First, it seems 
that a theory, like any art or science, must 
embody knowledge of universals to merit the 
name science, but the universals of politics are 
not true universals in the sense that they fit all 
cases, and in politics the particulars, especially 
the particular exceptions to the general rule, 
may be worthy of more serious consideration 
than the universals. Second, if justice as the 
practice of virtue toward others requires a 
disregarding of virtues conducive to one’s own 
good, to insist upon this disregard may be not 
only to ask the impossible of human beings, but 
to ask the undesirable as well. Consequently, 
we could not consistently defend as correct and 
beneficial a political science which is nothing. 
more than a prescription for justice. 

Aristotle begins his inquiry into justice as he 
begins all such inquiries, with what is first for 
us (1095a 30—b 4, 1129a 5—6), hence with the 
kind of questions someone serious about moral- 
ity and politics would ask. What we commonly 
mean by justice is that it is a habit of some sort 
which issues in actions that we could call just 
and which assures that these actions are under- 
taken with the intention of their being just 
(1129a 6—10). The minimal demands for a 
theory of justice adequate to common opinions 
are, then, that it enable us, first, to distinguish 
just from unjust actions and, second, to 
establish a connection between consequences 
ard intentions. To meet these demands we 
would need a definition of the just and a 
plausible explanation of human behavior. 

As Aristotle remarks (1129b 17—23), as we 
might know good condition of body and its 
cause from knowing bodies in good condition, 
so we must begin by assuming that we have an 
adequate perception of just actions, from which 
we can make inferences about the just and 
justice. More precisely, both his contemporaries 
and we now are prone to attribute injustice to 
those who act outside the law and to those who 
take more than their fair share.5 Now if we call 





STo identify the just and the legal may strike the 
contemporary reader as passe, if not incorrect, but 
first of all, Aristotle speaks here in the name of 
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what is illegal unjust, must we not be supposing 
that what is legal is just? And similarly, if we 
say that in taking too much, someone is unjust, 
must we not be supposing that it is desirable 
and possible to determine the right amount, or 
the “equal?” The just, then, appears to have 
two meanings, the legal and the equal (1129a 
32~—34).6 

In attempting to understand why Aristotle 
reports the opinion that the legal is or intends 
to be the just, it is perhaps useful for us to 
think not of laws like the hedges of Hobbes and 
Locke (Hobbes, 1968, p. 388; Locke, 1960, p. 
348), but of religious and customary laws, 
written and unwritten, which correspond to 
Aristotle’s dictum, so strange to ears of liberals, 
that what the laws do not command, they 
forbid (1138a 7). For Aristotle, the legitimacy 
of law and the propriety of unreflective obedi- 
ence to laws are grounded in the presumption 
that the intention of law is to secure the 
happiness of the political community and its 
parts and that the law ofa particular communi- 
ty fulfills the intention more or less well. At the 
same time, since happiness is said to be a 
consequence of the practice of virtue, we can 


common opinion, and he himself later questions the 
identification. Even we ought not to disregard the 
opinion of our own usually “silent majority” on this 
issue. Furthermore, many of those who purport to 
deny that the legal is the just do admit that dis- 
obedience is the exception rather than the rule, while 
seeking a principle to justify their deviation. And, in 
fact, since that justification often assumes the form of 
an appeal to a “higher” law or universal principles of 
conscience or reason, they concede that the attempt 
to identify the just with some lezal order is not 
unreasonable. While less willing to attack the law 
publicly, Aristotle is less convinced than many of us 
that there are universal principles of justice in the 
name of which to attack laws that appear to deviate 
from the just. 


6As Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59) point out, 
Aristotle’s method of inquiry is not merely to begin 
from common opinions, but to make language as 
precise as possible (Vol. 2, Pt. 1, p. 330). They 
correctly note that Aristotle belabors the distinction 
between the meanings of the just as the legal and the 
equal, as if to say that in common opinion the two 
were used equivocally and not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished (p. 336). This common tendency to identi- 
fy the legal and the equal they would trace to the 
democratic context in which Aristotle wrote (pp. 
325-27), although Aristotle himself does not do so. 
Rather he suggests that all law necessarily tends to be 
egalitarian. Consequently, his later insistence on the 
formulation of the just as equal shares to equal and 
unequal to unequals serves to reveal an inevitable 
tension in the notion of justice. 
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say that law intends to prescribe the practice of 
virtue, or of all the virtues. If the legal is the 
just, then justice as law-abidingness must be the 
whole of virtue. But more precisely, justice is 
said to be the practice of complete virtue 
toward others, and from this we might infer 
that justice is a concern for the good of others. 
Aristotle concludes this elaboration with the 
comment that justice as law-abidingness is the 
whole of virtue, but that it differs essentially 
from virtue. Only at the end of Book 5 does the 
reader fully understand this, but we might 
remark now that virtue, having been introduced 
as the condition of happiness, reflects a primary 
concern for one’s own good, as distinguished 
from that of others. No wonder the proverbial 
wisdom finds justice more amazing than the 
evening or the morning star (1129b 11—1130a 
13). < 
Aristotle considers first not justice as virtue 
as a whole, or law-abidingness, but the justice 
which he insists is a part of virtue (as courage is 
a part of virtue). This partial justice is justice in 
the sense of taking one’s fair or equal share of 
good and bad things. Upon reflection, we can 
see how the first consideration presupposes this 
examination. The presumption that law secures 
the happiness of the political community and 
its parts is ultimately a presumption that the 
law was made by some one or many who 
thought about what is good for the whole and 
its parts and distributed whatever good the 
political community can supply in accordance 
with this determination. Our respect for the law 
leads us to suppose that some legislator ` has 
employed the principle of partial justice on 
behalf of future citizens; our suspicion that it 
may not have been employed properly—that we 
live in an imperfectly just regime~leads us to 
presume to apply the principle ourselves. Partial 
justice should give us a standard for law, 
although to think about this is potentially 
subversive of law. In the discussion of partial 
justice that follows, Aristotle makes us: assume 
the perspective of a legislator, or at least of a 
judge. But we, as distinguished from. the hy- 
pothetical legislator, already live in a regime 
toward whose probable injustice we are likely 
to have some animus. For this reason, our 
judgments might reflect partisan passions and 
even anger. We might be tempted to criticize 
from the perspective of what is most conducive 
to our own benefit. In what follows, Aristotle 
presents what is for him an unusually abstract 
account of partial justice, perhaps to show us 
what the perspective of an impartial legislator 
would have to be. I believe that he does so 
primarily to teach us the habit of justice: One 
who wishes to be just must first learn to calm 
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the anger which is at the core of righteous 
indignation at injustice and to overcome the 
natural, unreflective, concern for one’s own 
good, 

The theory of justice Aristotle presents is 
surprisingly simple. Partial justice is divided 
into two forms: distributive and corrective 
(1130b 30—1131a 1). Distributive justice pro- 
vides the principle underlying the distribution 
of goods and honors in a political community; 
it is the principle embodied in a regime. The 
general principle, that equal persons must have 
equal shares and unequals, unequal shares, can 
be stated with the certitude, clarity, and preci- 
sion of a mathematical formula. Distributive 
justice is a proportion. Corrective justice pro- 
vides the principle applied in courts of law 
when contracts must be rectified. Here persons 
are not to be taken into account, but the gain 
reaped from inflicting loss on a partner in 
contract is to be equalized by a judge who, 
again with impressive mathematical rigor, im- 
poses a fitting loss on the one who has gained 
unjustly. At the conclusion of this elaboration, 
Aristotle remarks that mathematical appearance 
notwithstanding, neither form of justice is 
simple reciprocity or retaliation (1132b 20). 
Whether this deviation from strict reciprocity 
should be seen as an improvement or a defect is 
never clearly stated. 

Let us consider some peculiar details of the 
argument thus far. First of all, the theory of 
justice is emphatically mathematical in formula- 
tion, as if to suggest that such theories are 
properly mathematical. Since we speak of 
someone who is unjust as getting more or less 
than a fair share, we must necessarily be able to 
speak of an equal share (1131a 10—13); in our 
accusation of injustice we presuppose the kind 
of precise calculation of equality which is 
characteristic of mathematics. In the discussion 
of corrective justice Aristotle goes so far as to 
contend that the word for the judge who 
performs the mathematical calculation of gain 
and loss is etymologically derived from the 
word for “to halve” (1132a 32). What is most 
curious about this presentation is that Aristotle 
warns us on several occasions that we ought not 
to expect mathematical rigor from the political 
scientist because the subject matter of political 
science does not lend itself to such treatment 
(1094b 19-27, 1098a 26—33, 1165a 12-14). 

Indeed, there are some difficulties in the 
theory. Few would deny that equal persons 
ought to have equal shares in good and bad, but 
as Aristotle notes in passing, people often 
disagree about what constitutes equality in 
persons (1131a 25—29). Are human beings to 
. be deemed equal and deserving of equal shares 
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because they are equally capable of contribut- 
ing wealth or performing virtuous acts for the 
common good; because they are equally born 
of the human race; or because they are equally 
needy? Different answers to this question are 
the causes of regimes, which are for Aristotle 
the most important political phenomena (Poli- 
tics, 1282b 10—13, 1289a 13—15, 1337a 
11—14). A regime is “the regulation of offices 
in a city, with respect to the way in which they 
are distributed, what is sovereign in the regime, 
and what the end of each community is” 
(Politics, 1289a 15—18). Simplicity and rigor 
notwithstanding, according to the manifest 
teaching of the Ethics and the Politics, no 
significant political controversy would be re- 
solved by the application of the principle of 
distributive justice as stated. It is too general, 
and it presupposes a prior resolution of the 
hardest political problem. Aristotle’s rhetorical 
display obscures the controversial nature of the 
regime and, therefore, of justice. 

The discussion of corrective justice, which 
oversees contractual relations, is also peculiar. 
What are classified as involuntary (as dis- 
tinguished from voluntary) contracts are 
crimes, and, therefore, the corrections applied 
ought to include punishments. According to the 
formula as stated, nothing extra is to be taken 
from the criminal to satisfy the demand, born 
of anger, for punitive damages (1132a 
24—1132b 11). By subsuming the whole prob- 
lem of crime and punishment under an overtly 
economic terminology (1132a 10—12, 1132b 
11—13), Aristotle undoubtedly means to make 
us forget about the potential violence of poli- 
tics and the punitive consequences that inevi- 
tably accompany corrective judgments. Both 
one who might refrain from judging to avoid 
inflicting harm and another who might take 
particular pleasure in inflicting it would benefit 
from the oversight. Indeed, that political prob- 
lems are solved neither by blatant vindictiveness 
nor by quasi-economic calculation is suggested 
by one of Aristotle’s own examples (1132a 
6—10). The judge must rectify the murderez’s 
gain and the victim’s loss; but how the dead 
victim’s loss is rectified by the murderer's 
fitting loss of life is not obvious. Furthermore, 
whatever the transaction, the judge is required 
not to consider the persons involved (1132a 
1—6). That judges ought not to discriminate in 
favor of friends in applying the law strikes us as 
reasonable, but we might as easily recall the 
observation that it is also illegal for the rich to 
sleep under bridges in Paris. The judge is 
permitted no more mercy than revenge or 
favoritism. The final difficulty we find in this 
corrective justice ig that we must suppose that 
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the initial distribution of goods, here restored, 
was fair (1132b 13—20). Corrective justice, 
however fair, is not shown to lead to any 
improvements, except insofar as it might be 
better to allow the taking of an eye for an eye 
instead of an eye, ear, nose and throat. If 
anything, the discussion of corrective justice 
serves to emphasize the importance of the 
problems of distributive justice and tempts us 
to think about the possibility and desirability 
of redistribution. If our objections to the 
theory of justice as stated are valid, then we 
really demand of the just not only rigor to 
prevent partiality, but flexibility to promote 
benefits. In sum, what Aristotle’s presentation 
does thus far is to remind us that we settle for 
rigor in order to ensure that flexibility never 
becomes a weapon of the vindictive or tyran- 
nical. 

To posit as the principles of justice equal 
shares to equals and impartial legal correction is 
to conceive of justice as something like recipro- 
city (antipeponthos). But at times even to 
demand “an eye for an eye” might strike us as 
unjust. As Aristotle reminds us, it might not be 
fitting that a citizen strike back at an official 
and we might want to distinguish between 
voluntary and involuntary crimes. To conceive 
of justice as reciprocity, therefore, is to deny 
the relevance of a possible rank order of human 
beings and to forget that human beings are 
thought sometimes to be capable of deliberate 
action and sometimes not. In making an argu- 
ment against this conception of what is just, 
Aristotle notes that the Pythagoreans and those 
who speak of Rhadamanthys did so conceive of 
it (1132b 21-28). We might surmise that the 
Pythagoreans did so because they found no 
theoretical difficulty in relating beings to one 
another on the basis of some assigned or 
discovered numerical value of each (Meta- 
physics, 985b 23, 986b 3). There would be a 
theoretical difficulty if the natures of beings 
were not quantifiable or commensurable and if 
it were necessary to ask whether and how they 
might constitute a rank order of being. We 
might surmise that those who spoke of Rhada- 
manthys—that is, all who believed in the 
Olympic gods—could so speak of justice be- 
cause they imagined that human affairs were 
judged and all injustices eventually rectified by 
a divine being whose ability to read souls and 
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tice. In defense of his contention that justice is 
not reciprocity, Aristotle grants that something 
like reciprocity, or perhaps something like the 
belief that justice is reciprocity, is essential to 
the maintenance of political communities 
(1132b 31-34). He denies that this is “the just 
simply,” presumably because the justice neces- 
sary to political communities is in truth not 
grounded in a nature or a divinity as conceived 
of by either mathematical physicist or the 
pious.? 

Rather, Aristotle proposes that the reciproci- 
ty of political communities originates in the 
willful demand to requite evil with evil (1132b 
34—1133a 1), as well as in the inability of 
individuals to provide for all of their own needs 
(1133a 16—19). He thus acknowledges nature’s 
imperfection, or at least the temporal priority 
of injustice, although he characteristically ob- 
scures the harshness of nature and human 
nature by emphasizing economics, speaking as 
if the exchange necessary for survival were an 
exchange not of harms, but of goods like beds 
and shoes.8 Exchange is possible only if various 
goods are lacked and desired by some and 
supplied by others and only if the various goods 
can be made commensurate in value. While 
raising the question of whether things have 
value in themselves,? Aristotle explicitly says 


TAs Ritchie (1894, p. 190) succinctly puts it: 
“Particular Justice in both its forms has been ex- 
plained in terms of mathematical formulae. [To use 
mathematical conceptions in ethics was for the Greeks 
to make ethics ‘scientific,’ to take the subject out of 
the level of mere popular moralizing by using the 
conceptions of the only science which by that time 
had made conspicuous progress and so come to be the 
type of scientific thought.] But it was the Pythagore- 
ans who first introduced these mathematical formulae 
into ethics. They, however, defined Justice simply as 
‘Reciprocity.’ ” None of the commentators dwells on 
the significance of the mention of those who speak of 
Rhadamanthys and the error of either the believers or 
the god about the meaning of justice. The failure of 
Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59) to point this out is 
somewhat surprising, for they begin their discussion of 
Book 5 with the observation that Aristotle’s silence 
about the traditional connection of justice and religion 
is remarkable (p. 325). 


8Similarly, at 1133a 3—5 Aristotle takes as a sign 
that the city’s justice is reciprocity temples to the 
Graces. which remind us of the need to exchange 
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that the true measure of value is human need 
(1133a 26~—27). But human need, he contends, 
is too unstable to provide the security required 
to exchange with confidence. Money, the con- 
ventional character of which Aristotle empha- 
sizes, must replace need as a more stable 
standard to guarantee exchange and, thereby, 
association (1133a 27—31, 1133b 10—23). We 
infer that convention or law generally is also 
necessary to lend stability and clarity to the 
definition of the relations of human beings to 
others and to things. If conventions serve this 
necessary purpose of minimizing inconvenien- 
ces caused by the variation of nature and 
human nature, we must nevertheless see that 
they obscure that variation. The just established 
by means of laws and conventions is necessary, 
but it is apparently not natural. 

While Aristotle speaks of the “nature” of 
justice, he speaks only of the “what” of the just 
and the unjust (1133b 29, 1134a 14—16). This 
difference reflects the problem his text has thus 
far led us to formulate. What is just seems to exist 
not by nature, but by convention. Convention 
or law, which properly fits the usual or the 
average case, assumes the form of a constant 
rule, serving as each community’s statement of 
what is universally just (1135a 5—8). Similarly, 
the theory of justice found in the first part of 
Book 5 is established without adequate reflec- 
tion on the natures and ranking of those who 
devise and are subject to rules of justice and on 
the intentions of their deliberate actions. Thus 
it entails the supposition that nature can be 
disregarded or taken for granted in our calcula- 
tions, Aristotle, while granting that for practical 
purposes convention must replace nature in 
political communities, contends that the just 
presupposes certain human needs. Given his 
conclusion that he has spoken of the universally 
just (1134a 15-16) and given his remark soon 
thereafter that we must not forget about the 
search for the simply just and the politically 
just (1134a 24—26), we might surmise not only 
that the universally just is not the simply just, 
but also that one cannot ascend from an 
analysis of the universally just to the simply 
just.1° We cannot evaluate conventions and 


10Jackson (1973, pp. 101-02) plausibly translates 
this as “what we seek is not merely to haplos dikaion, 
but also fo politikon dikaion,” implying, as he makes 
clear in a note, that the simply just has already been 
discussed. He nevertheless considers the discussions of 
political and household justice which follow to be 
elaborations on the simply just. Gauthier and Jolif 
(1958—59, p. 386) take the politically just, as dis- 
tinguished from the simply just, to be justice as it can 
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laws until we know more about the human 
needs from which they issue. The analysis of 
political justice which begins at this point does 
not take for granted that there is a natural 
support for justice; if anything, it views justice 
in potential opposition to an intransigent hu- 
man nature. It may be necessary to conclude 
that a theory of justice is impossible, because if 
justice is merely an expedient human creation, 
then it may have no natural or necessary 
principles. In what follows, Aristotle will re- 
state the need for law, which serves as the 
universally just for every city, and then state 
with a clarity unusual for him, the necessary 
insufficiency of law because of its universality. 
He will not speak of the simply just, although 
he will refer once to “‘the first justice” and will 
speak of equity as a kind of justice superior to 
legal justice. This ascent is made by means of an 
analysis of the intentions of the doers and 
sufferers of injustice or unjust deeds. Aristotle 
faces with more seriousness than most philoso- 
phers and citizens the possibility that there is 
no natural ground for justice and that if this is 
known to be so, neither should continue to 
take justice very seriously. He seems to show us 
that the demand for the simple theory of 
justice provided thus far has been met at the 
price of a neglect of an inquiry into nature. 
Aristotle’s own inquiry here does bring to light 
the problematic truth, which at the same time 
engenders the gentleness characteristic of his 
own writings on justice, 

Political justice, we are now reminded, sub- 
sists among beings whose relations are defined 
by law. Such legal definition is desirable when 
one expects that injustice will otherwise prevail, 
since human beings tend to seek their own 
good. The rule of a law which distinguishes in a 
formulaic manner the just from the unjust is 
preferable to the rule of human beings who 
would presumably make such distinctions with 
only their own good in mind. Just rulers, who 
tule for the good of others, must be compen- 
sated with rewards and honors, that is, assured 
that their good is otherwise provided for 
(1134a 34—b 8). Thus we must not suppose 
that rulers will be altruistic or even impartial 


be realized in the city, as distinguished from an ideal 
reality. Stewart (1973, pp. 479-80) reads the passage 
in a similar way. But see Grant (1885, Vol. 2, p. 124). 
A plausible translation of the phrase to haplòs dikaion 
as “the simplistically, crudely, or naively just” is not 
offered by any of the commentators. Such a transla- 
tion would in any case not vitiate my contention that 
“universal justice” cannot be equated with a justice 
that satisfies all the demands we make of justice. 
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distributors of justice. The opportunity for 
tyranny, however, is diminished by the very 
nature of law, which, in intending to be 
impartial, leads us to assume that individuals do 
not differ much or that they are roughly equal 
(1134a 26—28). Law also incorporates the 
assumption that human beings are free—free to 
define their relations by law and to act on that 
definition or in violation of it. Political justice, 
then, as opposed to universal justice, does not 
fail to account for the rank and willfulness of 
human beings, although it necessarily takes as 
answered questions which would strike the 
philosopher as still unsettled. Aristotle shows 
that political justice rests on at least this much 
of an opinion about human’ beings and their 
possible orders, as well as on the plausible 
assumption that there is no natural guarantee 
for order which would make human law un- 
necessary. 

If this position is correct, however, then one 
is confronted with the following difficulty: If 
justice and the laws that compel humans to act 
justly are contrary to the natural good of each, 
then someone may reasonably ask why one 
should have any respect for those laws, as 
distinguished from an expedient regard for the 
strength of those who enforce them. To argue 
that laws are merely conventional, not natural 
or authoritative because they exist prior to and 
beyond human devising, arid that obedience to 
them is merely necessary, not good or choice- 
worthy in itself, is to undermine whatever 
disposition toward law-abidingness there might 
be. From the point of view of politics and its 
necessities, such an argument cauld be tolerated 
only if it were completed by a demonstration 
that justice, even if depending more on conven- 
tion than nature, is nonetheless in accordance 
with nature and that law-abidingness, while 
necessary, can also be understood as choice- 
worthy. In what follows Aristotle attempts to 
make this required demonstration. Whether it is 
consistent with the truth as he sees it remains 
to be considered. 

It is after his apparent admission that what is 
just depends on law that we find the only 
explicit discussion of natural justice or right in 
all of Aristotle’s writings (1134b 18—1135a 
5).11 He insists that the politically just, while 


11 Reference is made to a common law, unchanging 
because according to nature in The Art of Rhetoric 
(1373b 2-18, 1375a 27—b 5). There, however, the 
context is the proposed usage of such an argument in 
forensic rhetoric. 
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conventional, is only partly conventional and is 
also partly natural. The evidence given in 
support of the conventionalists’ argument was 
that human laws and conventions vary, whereas 
natural laws seem to be unchanging.!? Greeks 
and Persians have different political regimes and 
they bow to different gods and in different 
ways, but fire burns the same in Greece as it 
does in Persia. In response, one might counter 
(as some have done!3) that the variation of 
laws in different times and places can be traced 
to an imperfect perception or imitation of the 
eternal fixed and universal natural principles of 
justice and, therefore, that the evidence does 
not preclude the possible existence of natural 
principles of justice. Aristotle, however, does 
not make this argument.14 Rather, he responds 
that the natural as well as the conventional is 
changeable: If anything just exists by nature, it 
will have changeable rather than fixed universal 
principles. If there is any fixed principle in 
nature (other than those which might pertain to 
the gods and which in that case would not be 
principles of justice),15 it is that of the best, or 
the good.!6 Conventional determinations of 


12Gauthier and Jolif (1958-59, pp. 392-94) 
recognize that this argument is directed against the 
conventionalists. For an analysis of the convention- 
alists’ argument and its significance, see Struass (1953, 
pp. 97—117). My essay as a whole reflects a far larger 
debt to the work of Leo Strauss than could properly 
be repaid in any number of footnotes. 


13Consider Cicero (1929, pp. 215—16), where the 
argument is made by Laelius. See also Thomas 
Aquinas (1948, pp. 640-44). The passage is from the 
Summa Theologica I-Il, q. 94 (aa. 4—5). 


14Ritchie (1894, p. 191) contends, correctly I 
believe, that “the definite theory of a Jus naturale 
which would apply if there were no Jus civile is indeed 
post-Aristotelian.” Thomas, in the passage cited above, 
does understand Aristotle to say that there are first, as 
distinguished from secondary, principles of justice 
which remain unchanging. Hardie (1968, p. 205) also 
understands that a distinction is made “between 
principles or rules of justice which would be observed 
in an ideal community and which accord with the real 
nature of man and the conditions of human happiness, 
and, on the other hand, rules observed in some 
community which falls short of the human ideal.” 


151178b 10—18: We do not properly ascribe to the 
gods acts of moral virtue. As for Aristotle’s private 
opinion on this point, in the passage in which the sign 
of nature’s unchanging character is that fire burns the 
same in Greece and in Persia, Aristotle neglects to 
mention that fire was, nonetheless, worshipped as a 
god in Persia, but not in Athens. (Herodotus, Bk. I, 
8131). 

16Aithough Aristotle criticizes the Platonic teach- 
ing about the Good (1096a 11-1097a 14), most of 
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the just will vary, and if they are to be 
compared, it must be with respect to their 
goodness, not their justice. Aristotle says that 
the natural element in the politically just is that 
which has everywhere the same capacity; he 
also says that one regime is the best according 
to nature. The example of natural changeability 
is that the right hand is stronger by nature, 
although it is possible to become ambidextrous. 
Nature, in giving us capacities, seems to sanc- 
tion our development of them (perhaps even by 
means of the laws we make to command 
virtue). Nature has given us two hands, of 
which the right is usually stronger. In giving us 
two hands, nature suggests to us the possibility 
of going beyond what she has done for us, 
although not beyond what she herself has 
shown us, Ambidexterity, the consequence of 
an unusually gifted nature and training, is both 
possible and undoubtedly superior to the “uni- 
versal” phenomenon of right-handedness. More- 
over, seeing right-handedness in the light of this 
possibility enables us to be more tolerant of 
left-handedness. 

The demand for a theory of justice is, to 
repeat, a demand for a precise standard by 
means of which we can distinguish just from 
unjust actions. This demand might seem to be 
met at first by human laws and then by 
something like a natural law, articulating the 
universal principles underlying every just legal 
order. From Aristotle’s presentation thus far, 
we can infer that he does not believe that the 
demand can truthfully be met in this way. For 
him, the universality which at first seems so 
desirable and is the necessary form of the just 
is, on reflection, not always desirable and in 
fact, impossible or possible only by means of 
the tyrannical imposition of human will over 
nature, because it is contrary to nature. 

The demand for a theory of justice, we are 
told, is also a demand that justice be shown to 
be a disposition which issues in just acts and 
intends the just. An examination of the reason- 
ableness of this demand seems to be the theme 
of the later portions of Book 5.17 The discus- 


these criticisms are logical criticisms of the Platonic 
formulation or arguments from contemporary practice 
which would not be decisive for a philosopher. Cf. 
Taylor (1818, pp. 12—21). 

17Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59, pp. 328-29, p. 
385) divide Book 5 into objective and subjective 
points of view. Or as Grant (1885, Vol. 2, p. 102) puts 
it, the first part deals with the just things and the 
second with justness. According to Thomas (1964, p. 
383), however, the fundamental divisions of the book 
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sion of natural justice, I have contended, was 
meant in part to indicate that the best, or the 
good, might be the standard in the light of 
which laws and conventions should be evalu- 
ated. Human beings naturally tend to act on 
their opinions about the good, not the just. I 
believe that what Aristotle attempts to do at 
this point is to show that reason as well as 
passion suggests that an exclusive or dominant 
concern for justice is not the appropriate 
standpoint from which to view politics. The 
incidence of just or unjust acts successfully 
executed and intended as just or unjust is 
exceedingly rare, and it may be that more 
actual injustice is averted not by the intention 
of justice, but by a concern for one’s own good, 
conceived of and pursued in a certain way. 

The topics treated in the remainder of Book 
5 are the distinction between justice and injus- 
tice and the commission of acts with just or 
unjust consequences (1135a 15—1136a 9), whe- 
ther one can suffer injustice willingly (1136a 
10—1137a 30), the relation of equity to legal 
justice (1137a 31—1138a 3), and whether one 
can do injustice to oneself (1138a 4—1138b 
11). The first topic, Aristotle reminds us, has 
been considered once before (1135a 23, 1109b 
30—1114b 25).!8 The difficulty is that a moral 
posture is unintelligible without the question- 
able supposition that human actions are de- 
liberate or at least voluntary. When we praise or 
blame or reward or punish someone for per- 
forming a certain action, we necessarily suppose 
that the doer chose it, or at least did it willingly 
and was free not to do it. More important for 
our immediate concern, justice: it is surely 
wrong to punish someone for doing or failing to 
do what could not have been helped. In Book 3 
of the Ethics, where there is at most a threat of 
censure and none of legal judgment and punish- 
ment, Aristotle attempts to argue that there is 
virtually no action which cannot be conceived 
of as voluntary (1109b 35-1110b 17). He 
speaks as if we could make ourselves responsi- 
ble for our natures (1114a 21—1114b 25), 
although what we usually mean by nature is 
what is given to human beings in contrast to 
what they make or do. Here, in Book 5, we 
learn not only of the numerous varieties of 
excusable ignorance or miscalculation (1135b 
11—24), but also of actions which, while done 





are justice in the proper sense and, at 1138a 4, justice 
in the metaphorical sense, 

18Aristotle’s treatments of spontaneous actions are 
usefully compared in Faulkner (1972, pp. 81—106). 
Cf. Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59, pp. 397—405). 
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knowingly, are neither voluntary nor involun- 
tary, but natural, as are growing old and dying 
(1135a 33-1135b 2). One purpose of Ari- 
stotle’s argument seems to be to show us how 
difficult it is, given the absence of universal 
tules of actions, to determine the just act in 
each situation (and, therefore, how much we 
might excuse). We are also shown how few 
legally just acts originate in the intention to be 
just (and, therefore, how contemptuous we 
might be of the opinion that justice is law-abid- 
ingness). Just acts done out of fear of punish- 
ment are not essentially just (1135b 4—6). And 
injuries done not with deliberation and choice, 
but out of anger or other “necessary or 
natural” human passions are not essentially 
unjust; many such acts are, in fact, reactions to 
supposed injustices (1135b 19—1136a 1). Pre- 
sumably when there is general agreement that 
the supposed injustice was an injustice, among 


these reactive injuries are included acts under- 


taken in enforcement of the law, especially 
punishment of offenders. These acts are neither 
essentially unjust nor just, because they origi- 
nate in passion or anger rather than deliberate 
choice (and are probably not choiceworthy in 
themselves). 

Our increasing disdain for the opinion that 
justice is law-abidingness is mitigated only by 
our cognizance, awakened by the next set of 
questions posed by Aristotle, that to act justly 
at all is exceedingly difficult. Common opinion 


has it that justice is a habit or disposition in- 


contrast to a science (1129a 11—16). While 
Aristotle does not hold that justice is a science, 
he surely shows that it is dependent on intellec- 
tual virtue of some sort (1137a 4—26, 1144b 
28—32). How different the requisite intellectual 
virtue might be from what we now usually 
think of as political theory or science, is 
indicated by the fact that instead of being 
mathematical in form, as was the first portion 
of Book 5, this later portion makes the ques- 
tions raised by the poets thematic. Aristotle 
uses the example of a man who ignorantly kills 
his father (as did Oedipus, thereby fulfilling his 
destiny) (1135a 28—30); he attempts to answer 
Euripides’ question as to whether someone can 
willingly suffer injustice (as Alemaeon’s mother 
might have done in order to relieve her son of 
the burden of a curse) (1136a 10—16); he 
reports Homer’s account of Glaucus giving 
away his treasures (because deluded by the 
gods) (1136b 9—11). He seems to concede 
tacitly that the poets would be correct in 
elaborating on the inevitable doing and suffer- 
ing of injustice if the knowledge necessary for 
justice were withheld from us by the gods or 
nature. The requisite knowledge, however, 
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seems to be knowledge of the passions “‘neces- 
sary or natural” to human beings. 

The poets, who teach us about the passions 
necessary or natural to human beings and the 
ones which are ‘“‘neither natural nor human” 
(1136a 7—8), ask “strangely”? whether one can 
willingly suffer injustice (1136a 10-15). De- 
spite Aristotle’s assertion that the question is 
“strange,” it is less strange than it might seem if 
we recall that Aristotle has insisted that moral 
virtue must be a mean between two vices 
(1106b 36—1107a 2), and vices are necessarily 
voluntary. Justice then, must be thought of as a 
mean between willingly having too much and 
willingly having too little (1129a 3—5, 1133b 
30—1134a 14). But justice, as the practice of 
virtue toward others, always involves the will- 
fulness of those others for whose actions we 
cannot be responsible. Our not having enough . 


might be a consequence of others’ not giving 


-enough, not of our being unwilling to take 


enough, Their wills inevitably limit our actions, 
but to make the intentions and actions of those 
to whom we would be virtuous a part of our 
calculations is fraught with complication, if not 
absurdity. This point Aristotle makes first in an 
argument about suffering injustice. Even if we 
were willing participants in unjust or just acts, 
we could not will to be treated unjustly, 
because injustice, as distinguished from the 
commission of unjust acts, depends on the will 
of the doer. In a second argument he contends 
that one could not even willingly suffer an 
unjust act, because everyone intends the good, 
but an unjust act is presumably a harm to the 
sufferer. Thus at the same time that he shows 
the difficulty in attempting to make the good 
of others the ground of one’s actions, Aristotle 
reminds us that the natural ground of all 
actions is a concern for the good, or the serious 
(spoudaion) (1135b 7—8), which is not neces- 
sarily one’s own good capriciously willed or the 
good of others as they see it. 

Although it appears possible to suffer in- 
justice willingly, this cannot be so, according to . 
Aristotle. For to call it a matter of injustice, we 
must be able to say that the unfair distribution 
of goods or harms was voluntary. Yet no one 
wishes to be harmed—by oneself or by anyone 
else. Must we then somehow understand the 
phenomenon as that of the apparent sufferer’s 
viciously intending to take too little for him- 
self? We might say that here the individual 
neither suffers injustice nor inflicts it on him- 
self, because the disdain for a fair share of 
apparent goods is a consequence of the inten- 
tion to secure greater, if less tangible, goods— 
reputation or nobility simply (1136b 21—22). 
The strange phenomenon of someone who 
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seems to suffer injustice willingly is in fact the 
phenomenon of someone who desires and 
pursues goods about which most people, who 
seek wealth, do not think. This individual might 
well be guilty of injustice in a double-sense: 
giving others more economic goods than is fair 
and selfishly appropriating another kind of 
good. No one would be convicted on the first 
count, because the definition of injustice has 
now been revised to specify that the act must 
be contrary to the wish of the sufferer,!9 and 
few people unwillingly accept an undeservedly 
large share. But even if no légal complaints were 
filed, and even if the wrong judgment were 
given unknowingly, there would be a violation 
of “the first just” (1136b 32—35).?° It is at 
this point that Aristotle remarks how hard it is 
to be just—to act knowingly and with the 
intention of distributing fair shares. If the law 
compelled such actions and distribution, that 
would be accidental (1137a 11~-12); law and 
legal justice do not ensure a wise distribution of 
all goods or of “the simply good things” 
(1137a 26—27). Our immediate difficulty, how- 
ever, is that it seems paradoxical to conceive of 
men usually praised for their restraint or equity 
as unjust,2! or as men who knowingly and 


19Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59, pp. 414-15) point 
out that the qualification of the definition of injustice 
at 1136b 3—5 with the addition of the phrase “against 
that person’s [the sufferer’s] wish” is in striking 
contrast to Aristotle’s usual qualification “against the 
law,” citing 1138a 8 and Rhetoric 1368b 6. They do 
not observe that the formula for vice in general should 
be “against the right rule or reason [logos] as the 
prudent man would define it” (1106b 36—1107a 2) or 
simply “against the right rule or reason” (1133b 
18-21). The qualifications “against the sufferer’s 
wish” and “against the law” could be reconciled if 
laws were—as they often are in republican govem- 
ments—made according to the wishes of like-minded 
people. The absence of the qualification “against the 
right rule or reason” merely underscores the prob- 
lematic character of justice as a virtue because of its 
necessary dependence on law and politics. 


20What is meant by “the first just” is most unclear. 
According to Gauthier and Jolif (1958—59, p. 419): 
“Le ‘juste au sens premier, —on reconnait la saveur 
platonicienne de Pexpression—c’est le juste non écrit 
(@graphon), naturel (phusikon), par opposition au 
juste legal et conventionnel (nomikon), que suppose 
une intervention humaine.... L’idee de justice est 
plus exigeante que toutes les determinations hu- 
maines....” Given that Aristotle never speaks of an 
idea of the just, this explanation may be to find too 
much of a “saveur platonicienne” than is warranted. 


21Qut of respect for the common love of justice, I 
have conformed to the new requirement that half the 
human race not be slighted unfairly or unnecessarily 
because of thoughtless use of the English language. 
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willingly harm others. I think we must ac- 
knowledge that the teaching about justice 
presented thus far does not satisfactorily ac- 
count for the interesting, albeit rare, phe- 
nomenon of the man who seems to suffer 
injustice willingly. An attempt to do justice to 
this phenomenon leads to the critique of 
universal justice which follows in Aristotle’s 
text. 

We have begun by assuming justice to be 
good because it is a virtue, if not the whole of 
virtue. The just, we have seen, is necessarily 
embodied in laws and conventions which articu- 
late the rule of the usual or average case. At the 
same time, we often say that equity (epieikeia) 
is good, praising it even more highly than jus- 
tice. The equitable man characteristically does 
not demand his just share, taking less than he is 
legally entitled to (1137b 24-1138a 3). But 
such a man, we have concluded, is unjust. 


Out of respect for philosophy, I have attempted to 
make my language consistent with Aristotle’s. What 
has traditionally been rendered as “man” in English 
can be “anthropos,” “aner,” or an adjective used asa 
noun in Greek. Anthropos refers to the human species, 
but aner is emphatically “male human being.” Perhaps 
to be consistent in his point that law and justice tend 
to abstract from individuals and natural human dif- 
ferences, Aristotle uses aner only twice in Book 5 
(aside from one quote). Remarkably, he does so to 
speak of “the good man,” whose education may not 
be supplied by a mere citizen’s education (1130b 
27-29), and of “the equitable man,” whose justice is 
superior to legal justice (1137a 35). Generally in 
Books 5, 8, and 9, he uses anthropos to indicate the 
human species, as distinguished from brutes and gods 
(1129b 4, 1134a 35, 1135a 4, 1135a 29, 1135b 22, 
1136a 9, 1137a 30, 1155a 18, 1155a 20, 1155a 22, 
1155b 9, 1159a 10, 1161b 6, 1161b 8, 1162a 5, 
1162a 17, 1162a 20, 1163b 24, 1169b 18, 1170a 17, 
1170b 13), in political contexts (1168b 33, 1169b 18, 
1170b 3), and in a somewhat derogatory tone (1129b 
4, 1134a 35, 1135a 4, 1137a 5, 1157a 25, 1167b 27). 
In Books 8 and 9 he uses aner chiefly in contrast to 
female human being, a contrast which is required 
because man and woman are to be distinguished 
according to their characteristic “works” or functions, 
even as they live together as friends. Aner is used at 
1158b 13, 1158b 17, 1160b 32, 1160b 33, 1160b 34, 
1160b 35, 1161a 22, 1162a 16, 1162a 22, 1162a 30, 
1164a 27, 1165b 27, 1171b 6—11. The rule of male 
over female is fitting and just, assuming that the male 
is superior in virtue (1161a 22). That the distinctions 
may ultimately pertain more to soul than to body is 
acknowledged at 1171b 6—11, but Aristotle often 
deferred to his readers’ prejudices for the sake of 
persuading them on more important issues. His own 
high regard for the virtues of women is revealed in the 
ae at 1260a 20—24, 1260b 8—20, and 1277b 
16-25. 
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Justice and equity, therefore, seem to be 
opposed to one another, and we might wonder 
how two opposed things can both be good. 
Aristotle says that we must reconcile the two 
by understanding equity as something which, 
although different from legal justice, is another 
sort of justice, not generically different from it 
(1137a 33—34, 1137b 33—34). We understand 
it as a necessary correction of legal justice and 
superior to it; in so understanding it, however, 
we acknowledge the necessary insufficiency of 
law or of any statement of the universally just 
(1137b 17—19). We demand a universal mea- 
sure of the just, but if there is to be such a 
measure, it must be not a rigid rule, but a 
flexible one as the Lesbian builders use (1137b 
29—32). Even the legislator, were he present, 
would correct or suspend the law in the 
exceptional case (1137b 19—24), but Aristotle 
says nothing about the kind of principle that 
might inform the legislator’s judgment. Art, we 
are told soon thereafter, is necessarily con- 
cerned with universals (1138b 2—4). We might 
wish to think of the necessary principle as the 
sought after “just simply,” but Aristotle does 
not mention it at this likely point. In any case, 
Aristotle never says that equity should replace 
rather than supplement legal justice. We are left 
with the necessity of reconciling a universal 
with a particular which is distinct from and 
opposed to it. I do not believe that this 
theoretical difficulty is resolved in the context 
of the teaching about justice in Book 5. 

Should we wish to dismiss this difficulty as 
merely theoretical or abstract, Aristotle brings 
home its practical significance in his concluding 
discussion, which is a return to the question of 
whether one can ever be unjust to oneself.22 
The answer given is a “no.” Injustice as willful 
disobedience of the law cannot be conceived of 
as injustice to oneself because, being injustice, 
it must be voluntary, but being voluntary, it 
cannot be a harm to oneself, because human 
beings do not willingly harm themselves. For 
this and other reasons, neither can injustice in 
the partial sense be conceived cf as injustice to 
oneself. One can harm others, however. Ari- 
stotle’s principal example of an unjust act is 


22Most commentators find the presence of the last 
chapter of Book 5 problematic. Grant (1885, Vol. 2, 
p. 141) calls it superfluous, observing that “there is no 
merit to the present discussion. Amidst the feeble 
reasonings and the repititions which it represents, the 
only points the least interesting are the view that is 
taken of suicide, §§2,3, and the saying that it is a 
mere metaphor to speak of justice between the higher 
and lower parts of a man.” 
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suicide. Justice, we recall, is the practice of 
virtue toward others. Since the purpose of the 
law is to encourage the virtues, the refusal to 
obey it is an injustice to the city, properly 
punished by the city. Yet suicide, or its 
consequence, death, we can also understand as 
the greatest harm that can befall a human 
being, for it is probably the ultimate denial of 
opportunity to practice toward anyone the 
virtue which is also the condition of one’s own 
good, or happiness. If it can be demonstrated 
that in committing suicide one does not do an 
injustice to oneself, then we must conclude that 
justice is concerned only with the good of 
others, not one’s own good. Yet at the same 
time, Aristotle continues to insist that human 
beings do act in pursuit of a good in which they 
can share. 

The injustice of suicide is traced to the 
principle that what the law does not command, 
it forbids. Here we might remind ourselves of 
Socrates’ philosophizing and see that it, too, in 
not being commanded by the law, was forbid- 
den (Plato, Apol., 29c—d). Rather than to cease 
his illegal philosophizing, Socrates chose to die, 
or, in effect, to commit suicide. The failure of 
the law to command or permit the perfection 
of his intellectual virtue left him no choice but 
to act illegally, hence unjustly, for the sake of 
fulfilling the intention of the law. The two 
concluding points in Aristotle’s exposition of 
justice are, first, that to do injustice is not 
always the greatest evil (1133a 28—b 6), and 
second, that one can speak of doing justice to 
oneself only metaphorically (1133b 7—13). 
Thus for the respectable to grieve for Socrates 
is tantamount to an admission that they do not 
in truth hold justice to be the most serious 
thing in life or even in politics. Justice, even if 
it is the whole of virtue to others, should not be 
mistaken for the whole of virtue, moral and 
intellectual. Only in friendship is the practice of 
the whole of virtue necessary and possible. 

The demand for justice and for a theory of 
justice must be met, because such a demand 
originates in a “necessary or natural’? human 
passion; but the political philosopher above all 
ought to perceive that the theory which meets 
this demand does not satisfy all human de- 
mands, especially those of reason. Aristotle 
shows us, therefore, that the demand is some- 
what misguided. First, as friends of the truth, 
we must acknowledge that the opinion that a 
theory of justice is possible, because there are 
natural and necessary universal principles of the 
just to be grasped, is based on unexamined 
assumptions about nature. Insofar as the theory 
does implicitly posit an understanding of hu- 
man nature it is that human beings intend and 
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act in pursuit of their own good. In effect, 
then, the theory bids us to act contrary to our 
natures--for the good of others, so we might 
doubt the efficacy of the theory as a moral 
imperative. Finally, its benefits would be 
limited, although not insignificant. Laws and 
universally applicable rules would help to en- 
sure that the good of the nasty and excessively 
greedy, especially their good conceived in anger 
and haste, is not bought at the price of the 
suffering of the weak. But the universal rules 
provide no guidance for the resolution of the 
greatest political problems, and in strerigthening 
our tendency to neglect exceptions, they blind 
us to certain things which might be worthy of 
our most serious attention. Aristotle’s critique 
of his own attempt at a theory of justice points 
to the conclusion that our demand might be 
better served if shown to point elsewhere than 
to justice. What we really demand is a theory 
which, although undeniably valid, is not neces- 
sarily universally applicable; which, consistent 
with the necessity of human nature, intends a 
good in which all doers as well as sufferers of 
deeds can readily perceive their share; and 
which, nonetheless, does have just conse- 
quences. 

At this point, we should briefly recall the 
other comprehensive virtue of character, pride, 
or greatness of soul (megalopsychia) (1123a 
34—1125a 35). Whereas justice is said to be the 
whole of virtue toward others, pride is said to 
be the ornament (kosmos tis) of the virtues. It 
presupposes all of the virtues and makes them 
greater. The proud man or woman deserves 
great honors and does not fail to claim them. 
Being deserving of honors, he or she possesses 
the virtues, because only virtue is worthy of 
honor.?3 Pride and claims to honor make the 
virtues greater and ornament them, we might 
surmise, because to be conscious of virtue as 
virtue is to possess an element of intellectual 
virtue in addition to moral virtue (1144b 1—4). 
The extreme which is most opposed to pride is 
pusillanimity, and this is more an error than a 
vice, for not to make claims for one’s own 
virtue is not to know oneself and one’s worth. 
Furthermore, we might suppose that should the 
law fail to command all the virtues, the proud 
individual, insisting that, being virtuous, he— 
like the gods—is worthy of honor, presents 
himself as a model of virtue for us to admire 
and imitate. He is justly contemptuous of 
inferiors and shows his hates and loves openly, 


234ner is not used in the discussion of the 
magnanimous individual. 
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although he is not incapable of ironic self-dep- 
recation. While accepting honors, he nonethe- 
less disdains them, because to take honors 
seriously would be to judge- his own worth by 
the estimates of the inferiors who accord him 
honors. The only one he could live for would 
be a friend.24 Yet he willingly helps and 
benefits others, because as a benefactor, he can 
take pleasure in demonstrating his superiority. 
For the same reason, he is loathe to ask for help 
and does not like to recall benefits conferred on 
him, although he will repay them lavishly. He 
acts infrequently—only when the occasion re- 
quires the exercise of great and rare virtue. 

The theme of Book 8 and 9 of the Ethics is 
friendship. My purpose here is not to offer a 
comprehensive analysis of Aristotle’s teaching 
on friendship, but to make some observations 
and speculations about the place of that teach- 
ing in his political science. In particular, friend- 
ship and justice are said to be concerned with 
the same things and persons. Indeed, we are 
now told that friendship holds cities together, 
that legislators are more serious about it than 
justice, and that while friends do not need 
justice, the just still need friendship (1155a 
22—28). Here, from the perspective of friend- 
ship, the problems mentioned in Book 5, but 
not developed or left unresolved, are developed 
and suggestions for their resolution made. We 
might infer that in proceeding as he does, 
Aristotle means to show us that the problems 
that arise in politics can be solved only in the 
spirit of friendship, trust and good will, not in 
the spirit of punitive justice or even impartiali- 
ty. Furthermore, in calling our attention to the 
everyday phenomena in which the presence of 
trust and good will cannot reasonably be 
denied, he gives the evidence that those who 
assumed nature’s beneficence failed to give and 
he shows to those who would deny it, that 
something like justice, or virtue toward others, 
does have a ground in human nature.? $ 

By means of an examination of friendship, 
Aristotle attempts to make intelligible all hu- 
man associations, both among human beings 
and within human beings, who have composite 
natures, and perhaps all associations, or wholes. 


24The noble individual is said repeatedly to desire 
honor in order to confirm his or her opinion about the 
existence and worth of his virtue. In Book 8 (1159a 
12—27) he is shown that the affection of a good 
human being who befriends him serves this need as 
well as better, so the honor accorded the good could 
be said to be as useful to others, as a reminder of what 
virtue is, as to the noble. 


25See p. 1205. 
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More precisely, he makes them intelligible by 
comparing and contrasting them to a perfect 
form of friendship, which is possible only 
among the good, brought together on the basis 
of their virtue. Because this form of friendship 
is comprehensive as well as superior, all inferior 
forms of association can, when measured by it, 
be seen as partial or defective forms. Thus they 
can be seen not only as what they are, but as 
what they are meant and fail to be. Whoever 
thinks he intends the just really intends friend- 
ship, and if the city cannot secure that friend- 
ship, it is properly depreciated. 

Friendship is some virtue or is with virtue 
(1155a 3—4). It begins with good will, but is 
sustained by mutual affection or passion 
(1155b 27~1156a 5, 1166b 30—1167a 21). 
Each human being has affection for what seems 


good to him or her (1155b 23—25), and what - 


seem to be good are the good, the pleasant, and 
the useful (1155b 18—19), so friendships can 
exist for the sake of any of these three ends. 
The good, who love the good, befriend others 
like themselves because of their goodness. If to 
be good is good for human beings, then in 
loving a friend as good, one not only loves him 
or her for himself or herself, or essentially, but 
one promotes his goodness, and thus his good, 
for a friend will prize the affection which is 
affection for his goodness (1156b 7—11, 1159b 
4—7, 1170a 11-13, 1172a 8—15). Since a 
friend becomes dear to oneself, one secures 
one’s own good in intending his or hers (1157b 
33—35). Since the friendship of the good is also 
pleasant and useful to both parties (1156b 
13—15, 1157a 1—3), their association secures 
to both the comprehensive good or happiness 
that the law claims to secure to political 
communities.2© Because their association is by 
a choice, born of disposition as well as passion 
(1157b 28—32), it will be stable and long-last- 
ing without the convention and law needed to 
stabilize associations for utility or pleasure.27 
The good who are friends can and do trust one 
another (1156b 28—29, 1157a 20—24), so 
injustice need not be anticipated and the 
institutions and procedures to minimize it need 
not be established, Such friendships, “complete 
in time and all other things” (1156b 33—34), 
are rare, not only because good human beings 
are rare, but because trust is the product of 
long familiarity or, we might say, of knowledge 
of the nature or character of one’s friend?’ 


26See p. 1203. 
27See p. 1206. 
28See p. 1206. 
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(1156b 25—29). Indeed, good friends must 
spend time together, living together and sharing 
activities by speaking together of them (1159b 
7—13, 1157b 19, 1158a 10, 117la 8—10, 
1171b 29—1172a 15). Now if it is correct to 
define human life by the active exercise of the 
capacities of perception and intellection (1170a 
16—19), then it seems correct to say that in 
such a friendship one actualize one’s being, and 
life, especially the life of a good human being, 
is good for him or her and perhaps good simply 
(1170a 25—1170b 19). Thus it can be said that 
perfect friendship satisfies the natural, re- 
flective concern for one’s own good. Perfect 
friendship begins and ends with the love of the 
good in which one necessarily shares.2? 
Aristotle begins to make the comparison of 
politics to friendship explicit in the context of 
a consideration of friendships among unequals, 
in which one friend is superior to the other in 
some respect (1158b 11—14, 1159b 25—26). 
To raise the question of how such relationships 
are to be equalized is to raise the question to 
which different political regimes are answers.39 
Here, Aristotle speaks not of a natural law, or 
even of a natural justice, but of the justs, which 
are not only conventional, but variable (1159b 
35, 1162b 21—23). Nevertheless, he moves 
from the first acknowledgement of unequal 
friendships to the explanation of political re- 
gimes by means of a statement about the kinds 
of familial relationships (1158b 15 ff.), thereby 
implying that the various determinations of the 
just are imitations of natural models. Political 


29See p. 1211. Hardie (1968, p. 335) is to be 
commended for the recognition, all too infrequent 
today, that one can be a moralist without being a 
Kantian: “Moral obligation is not a simple concept of 
which there is an agreed account so that we can ask 
whether Aristotle had the concept, yes or no. If we 
ask in what shapes the experience or fact of obligation 
came into his view we should consider his use of 
‘ought’ (dei) and of ‘right’ dikaion) but also what he 
calls the ‘noble’ (kalon). This is something which ‘we 
divine to be proper to a man and not easily taken from 
him’ (1.5, 1095b 25-26). His doctrine of the final 
good is a doctrine about what is ‘proper’ to a man, the 
power to-reflect on his own abilities and desires and to 
conceive and choose for himself a satisfactory way of 
life. What ‘cannot easily be taken from him’ is his 
power to keep on trying to live up to such a 
conception; to obey, as Aristotle says, his ‘reason’ 
(mous). It may indeed be admitted that Aristotle did 
not distinguish sharply, as Kant tried to distinguish, 
between the rationality of the moral law and the 
tationality of ‘enlightened self-interest’ or, to’ use 
Aristotle’s word, ‘self-love? ” 


30See p. 1204. 
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communities, however, are said to be less just 
than families because strong natural affections 
among citizens are lacking (1160a 3—8). Ari- 
stotle revises his famous dictum, asserting that 
by nature the human being is more a conjugal 
than a political animal (1162a 17—18). The 
lack of natural affections does not seem to 
constitute the essential flaw in the political 
association, however, for the discussion at the 
beginning of Book 9 about how to rank 
differing and conflicting obligations (1136b 
30—1165a 36) serves to remind us that the 
friendship of the good requires an element of 
deliberation and choice which is lacking in a 
mother’s instinctive love for her child. This 
same discussion of friendships among those 
who are not only unequal, but who have 
differing ends, does bring to light the almost 
inevitable defect of political associations. Those 
with differing ends are exemplified by philoso- 
phers or teachers as opposed to students who 
think that philosophers care about the money 
they are paid for teaching (1164a 22—1164b 
6). The political association is a friendship for 
utility (1162b 22-25), not for pleasure or the 
good. Although natural affections, char- 
acteristic of the family, or patriotism in the 
city might diminish the controversy which is 
characteristic of friendships for utility (1162b 
5—6), bickering over the distribution of goods 
and over payments, monetary or honorific, for 
services rendered is virtually inevitable, since 
“all or most men intend the noble, but choose 
the profitable” (1162b 34—36). Noble friends, 
the equitable who often do not claim their due, 
demand not the just, but the possible repay- 
ment (1163b 15). Noble friends, furthermore, 
determine worth and, therefore, payment due 
by the intention of the first giver, but in 
politics worth must be judged by the recipients’ 
estimates of their own needs (1163a 16—23). 
With some sense of what seems good for 
themselves, most people try to understand the 
city as either a business partnership or a 
charitable institution. Oligarchs contend that 
the distribution of goods must be a distribution 
of profits commensurate with contribution to 
the common wealth; democrats contend that 
the distribution must be commensurate with 
need. Aristotle proposes the reconciliation of 
these two correct, but opposed, views in what 
is, in effect, aristocracy or kingship (1163a 
24—1163b 12). Those who contribute wealth 
and virtue are to be recompensed with honors 
(not wealth), and the poor are to be given what 
they need (wealth) and denied what needy 
people do not deserve (honors and political 
offices). In politics, honor replaces the affec- 
tion said to equalize friendships between un- 
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equals. In Book 9 we learn that concord 
(omonoia), or political friendship, is most of all 
the agreement of the demos and the equitable 
men that the best should mle (1167a 
35—1167b 1). (An example of the rule of the 
best is the rule of Pittacus, a wise man.) 
Aristotle says soon thereafter that such concord 
is found among the equitable, but not among 
the base (1167b 4—12), so we might surmise 
that if concord is maintained at all, it is in a 
regime in which the equitable hold office 
without being dependent on election by the 
base. What makes a political solution possible at 
all, although not inevitable, is that there be 
capable and fortunate individuals who under- 
stand their good in a-way most people do not 
and that the distinction between need and 
desert or between base and noble needs be 
maintained in an obvious way. Although Ari- 
stotle’s theory of justice does not preclude 
aristocracy and constitutional monarchy, that 
theory, which relies more on impartiality than 
equity, lends little support to the necessary 
distinction. Aristotle’s lengthy explanations of 
pride and of friendship based on knowledge of 
the superiority of oneself and one’s ends do 
support it. In other words, according to Ari- 
stotle, a just and good political regime is the 
consequence not so much of making justice 
one’s end as of acknowledging a rank order of 
human needs and the human beings who 
exhibit them. 

Given this understanding of the conditions 
required for the solution of practical political 
problems, Aristotle would deem it essential that 
political scientists speak as he does of friend- 
ship as well as justice. In practice, friendship is 
meant to be a supplement to justice. Because 
perfect friendship is rare and not universally 
practicable, Aristotle teaches about justice and 
never denies the necessity of the kind of justice 
in which his theory of justice tends to issue. 
But in theory the teaching on friendship is, J 
believe, meant to replace rather than supple- 
ment the theory of justice attempted in Book 5 
of the Ethics, because it grounds in a more 
satisfactory way the institutions and habits 
which are necessary to ensure a modicum of 
justice in cities. We might suppose that those 
least likely to accept the imperfect theory of 
justice would be potential tyrants, who need to 
pursue their own good as they see it, and 
philosophic natures, who need to follow the 
dictates of reason.3! Aristotle’s best response 


31Cf, Politics, 1266b 38-1267b 17. Potential ty- 
rants, the perpetrators of the greatest injustices, need a 
special education. That education is an exposure to 
the pleasures of philosophizing. 
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to the first is a rhetorical display in which 
friendship is made so attractive that they will 
perhaps come to see friendship, and not tyran- 
ny, as their good. His response to the second is 
an argument to the effect that if one reflects on 
what it means to be a human being, one must 
grant that the human good is realized in the 
most perfect friendship. Most might well 
choose not to act on Aristotle’s teaching, but 
because of it, they will be hard pressed to give a 
rational defense of their choice. If friendship is 
the human good or makes possible the human 
good, if friendship requires virtue, and if virtue 
is a disposition or habit acquired with the aid of 
laws that compel to some extent virtuous 
actions (1179b 20—1180a 24), then those 
concerned about their own good have a reason 
for obeying and defending decent laws. For the 
most part, they could choose to act in ac- 
cordance with them. Rather than proposing 
that friendship replace justice, Aristotle uses 
the teaching on friendship to justify the most 
comprehensive laws. Otherwise, the city and its 
justice are indefensible.32 

Politics rarely, if ever, transcends itself, but 
it can always be understood by statesmen and 
political scientists in the light of what tran- 
scends it. Seen in the light of friendship, the 
city is an imperfect friendship, and its good, 
justice, is not the whole human good. This 
point of view presupposes an examination of 
human nature, of its rare, but possible, perfec- 
tion as well as of its “universal” imperfec- 
tion.33 Nature is neither disregarded nor taken 
for granted. By the necessity of human nature, 
friendship is necessary, although what Aristotle 
means by necessary is not that it is inevitable, 
but that it is the condition of human being, 
properly understood (Physics, 199b 33—200b 
9). No reasonable individual concerned with his 
or her good as a human being would fail to 
choose it. But friendship is also noble and choice- 
worthy (1155a 28—29), and far from being 
inevitable, it must be intended and chosen, and 
certain activities must be undertaken to sustain 
that choice. At the conclusion of Book 9, 
Aristotle contends that the choice would be 
made whatever fortune might befall one, as if 
to say that, practically speaking, no more of 


32See p. 1207. 


33At the beginning of Book 7 (1145a 15-33), a 
“new beginning” is made. That beginning is an 
examination of the full range of human natures, 
divine, human, and bestial. The phenomena of virtue 
and vice are reconsidered in this ccntext. 
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nature or the gods need be known.34 In this 
way, Aristotle’s political science can be said to 
be precise and comprehensive, even if it offers 
no universal formulae for justice.35 

Political philosophers and philosophers to- 
day assume that their task is to formulate a 
theory of justice, which will result in justice in 
practical politics, Their theories, which they 
suppose to be in accordance with reason or 
science, may in truth have no real basis in any 
fact other than an incoherent human demand 
for justice. In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle 
implicitly contends that the attempt to formu- 
late a satisfactory theory of justice leads us to 
see for ourselves that what we desire when we 
demand justice and formulae for justice, and 
therefore a general political solution, is proper- 
ly supplied in a friendship of the virtuous, 
which is a rare, but possible, nonpolitical 
solution. Our expectations from politics are 
properly diminished as a consequence of our 
deeper reflection on human nature and on the 
limits of politics. In looking at politics in a way 
that brings to light its necessary imperfection, 
Aristotle is nonetheless able to justify politics 
and its justice as what they are, as well as to 
show how his taking justice less seriously may 
well lead to more equity in practice. We are led 
by Aristotle to wonder whether the attempt to 
transform philosophy and politics into the 
search for perfect justice is not intellectually 
futile and politically harmful. The current rage 
for theories of justice may well be an unfor- 
tunate, if well-intentioned, manifestation of the 
passion for justice. 
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Machiavelli’s Unchristian Charity* 


CLIFFORD ORWIN 
University of Toronto 


The central theoretical chapters of the Prince {chapters 15 ff.) yield forgotten justifications of 
the road the West has traveled. Machiavelli relieves us of our qualms; in chapter 16, over dangling 
the carrot; in chapter 17, over brandishing the stick. He thereby lays the moral foundations for 
societies based, as all modern societies have been, on collective aggrandizement recognizing no 
limits in principle, and on justice understood as the enforcement of “equal (but otherwise 


boundless} opportunity.” 


Many scholars join in calling our attention to 
chapters 15 through 19 of the Prince. These 
chapters begin with a proclamation of the 
radical newness of what is to follow. They 
comprise Machiavelli’s explicit statement of 
what is novel in his political teaching. 

The question of the newness of Machiavelli 
is also that of our indebtedness to him. Almost 
everyone will agree that Machiavelli achieves 
the transition in theory from “the Middle 
Ages” to something less dank. The disagree- 
ment is as to how far and in what way.! It is to 
this latter question that I will first address 
myself, relying on Machiavelli’s own statement 
on it. I will then move on to consider two 
striking instances—the first two, in fact, which 
he sees fit to present us—of the implications of 
his new political science. In focusing on his 
presentation of the virtues of liberality and 
compassion, I will argue for the surprising 
closeness of his treatment of virtue to the 
treatment of it which is characteristic of eco- 
nomic liberalism, of which these two virtues 
remain the moral core. 

I will consider three well-known chapters of 
the Prince (15—17). These form a coherent 
argument (as well as making part of a larger 
one) on which my case will rest. I have not 
mistaken this argument for the whole of the 
Prince, much less for the whole of Machiavelli. 
It is, however, one which in the perspective of 
hindsight looms large among his many argu- 
ments. Nor does any other passage of Machi- 


*Thanks to my referees for their abundant useful 
suggestions, and to Mrs. Jean Hewitt, Miss Margaret 
Imrie, Mrs. Joan McCarrel and Mrs. Mary E. Rous for 
their assistance in preparing the manuscript. 

{For an elegant if not always reliable précis of the 
secondary literature, see Berlin (1972); and for cri- 
tiques on a grand scale of eight leading interpretations, 
the monumental French dissertation of Lefort (1972). 
The principal more recent contribution is that of 
Pocock (1975). 


avelli, of comparable brevity, so neatly indicate 
the relation in which his new perspective stands 
to the classical and Christian ones, or the route ` 
by which he beckons us to pass from them to 
it. 


I 


Chapter 15 of the Prince signals more clearly 
than any earlier one Machiavelli’s break with 
the thinkers who preceded him. Its title (“Of 
those things for which human beings and 
especially princes are praised and blamed”?) 
promises a treatment of the question of human 
(not merely princely) virtue and vice, a com- 
petitor therefore of Aristotle’s Ethics as well as 
of certain sacred writings. Machiavelli begins by 
declaring that in discussing the modes (modi) 
appropriate to princes, he fears that he will be 
accounted presumptuous, the more so in that in 
discussing them he will depart from the orders 
or ordinances (ordini) of “the others.” By “the 
others” he apparently means all of the “many 
[who] have written on this subject,” and by 
alluding to modi ed ordini he implies that what 
he offers us here is something wholly new and 
original, comparable to the revolution worked 
by Moses for the Israelites.3 Where others have 
supplied merely an “imagining,” Machiavelli 
will provide the “effectual truth of the matter” 
of how human beings should conduct them- 
selves. 

And many have imagined republics and - 
principalities which have never been seen or 
known to exist in truth; for there is such a gap 
between how one lives and how one ought to 
live that he who abandons that which is done in 
favor of that which ought to be done learns 
tather his ruin than his preservation; for a man 
who would make in all things profession of 


2Translations are mine: I used. Machiavelli (1972). 


3Compare the uses of these terms in the Prince, 6, 
7, 26; cf. Whitfield (1955, pp. 34—35, 38). 
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goodness must come to ruin among so many 
who are not good. And so it is necessary for a 
prince, if he would maintain himself, to learn 
how not to be good, and to use this knowledge 
or not as necessity demands. 


Whatever Machiavelli’s innovation, this is not 
it. There would not have been, as is so often 
assumed,* anything new in the discovery of a 
wide discrepancy between the purest goodness 
and the qualities most conducive to political 
success. “The fact that the wicked flourish... 
has never been very remote from the conscious- 
ness of mankind.’’> We need only consider the 
impact of the fates of Socrates and Christ upon 
the traditions that sprang from them in order to 
see that this “Machiavellian” insight had de- 
fined the central moral problem with which 
Machiavelli’s predecessors had wrestied.® It is, 
in fact, for just so long as Machiavelli preserves 
the distinction between the morally best and 
the politically necessary that he remains within 
both the classical and the Christian traditions. 
Only after he has stated the discrepancy be- 
tween thorough goodness and political success 
does Machiavelli announce that he will “leav[e] 
... aside. the things imagined concerning a 
prince.” It proves to be among them. 

Machiavelli proceeds to furnish a list of pairs 
of “qualities” (here as in the title of the chapter 
he refrains from calling them virtues and vices) 
which princes are “thought”? to possess as a 
consequence of which they reap praise or 
blame. Since, he concludes, it is unfortunately 
impossible for a prince to cultivate all of those 
qualities that are considered good, 


[he] must be prudent enough to know how to 
avoid the infamy of those [qualities] that 
would deprive him of the state, and to keep 
himself from those that will not deprive him of 
it, if possible; but if he is unable to do so, he 
can with less scruple indulge them. And further- 
more he will not worry over incurring the 


4A. Gilbert (1968, pp. 77-83); Anglo (1969, pp. 
71-73, 189—90, but cf. p. 190 ff.). 


5Berlin (1972, p. 150). He adduces numerous 
biblical and classical examples. 


SConsider Thucydides V, 84-96, VII, 86; Plato, 
Apology of Socrates, Gorgias (esp. 508c—513c, 
521b—522e), Republic 517a; Xenophon, Education of 
Cyrus Il, i, 38—40; Memorabilia IV, viii, 4-11; 
Apology of Socrates 28; Seneca, On Providence; 
Epictetus, Fragment 13 (Oldfather, 1928, pp. 
456-59) from Stobaeus, Florilegium 1, iii, 50; Plu- 
tarch, Lives of Phocion and Cato the Younger, Dion 
and Brutus; Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy. 
These examples extend from the dawn of classical 
political philosophy to its twilight; dozens more could 
have been cited. 
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infamy of those vices without which he can 
only with difficulty save his state; for if one 
considers everything thoroughly, he will find 
that something that appears to be a virtue, if he 
follows it, will prove his ruin, and that some- 
thing else that appears to be a vice, if he follows 

it, will win him security and his well-being 

{emphasis added). 

Only in these last lines of the chapter does 
Machiavelli unobtrusively reveal the full extent 
of his presumptuousness. This consists not in 
affirming what no political thinker had ever 
doubted, but in denying it. There is no gap 
between the demands of politics and the 
demands of virtue—between “what is done” 
and “what ought to be done”—but only be- 
tween the demands of politics and what appears 
to be virtuous but is not. Whatever politics 
demands is virtuous. The touchstone for pre- 
tended virtue is its contribution to our security 
and well-being. 

Machiavelli is‘often defended as departing 
(and counseling departure) from the older 
morality only with the greatest reluctance and 
in a spirit of tragic resignation;7 as dis- 
tinguishing between private matters to which 
this morality is fully applicable and public ones 
to which unfortunately it is not;8 as substitut- 
ing for a narrow or priestly morality the more 
comprehensive and worldly one of patriotism 
and the common good.? These interpretations 
have in common that they vindicate Machiavel- 
li’s critique of morality by making him a deeply 
moral man. In opposition to them we must 
repeat that Machiavelli’s novel contention is not 
that worthy ends may require doubtful means, 
nor again that then “the end justifies the 
means.” Both philosophy and theology had 
recognized, without exulting in, the frequent 
necessity of sacrificing virtue to virtue’s in- 


TAlderisio (1930); Wolin (1960, pp. 224-28); 
Russo (1966, pp. 47—48); and, the most extreme such 
statement, Muralt (1945). 


Croce (1925, pp. 60—65); Meinecke (1957, p. 33); 
Maritain (1942); Russo (1966, pp. 214-15). 


° This argument approaches the previous one, from 
which it is not always clearly distinguishable. Very 
broadly, however, the writers cited in the previous 
note emphasize on Machiavelli’s behalf the insoluble 
discrepancy between politics and morality, while those 
whose names follow present devotion to the public 
good as a higher morality which supersedes the lower 
one. For obvious reasons this interpretation flourished 
in Italy for 20 years of the present century, as it had 
during the middle of the last one. De Sanctis (1912, H, 
51—112); Ercole (1926); Collotti (1939); Bizzarri 
(1940); Mussolini (1940); Wolin (1960, pp. 203—06); 
Namer (1961, 1973); Peirone (1971). 
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terests. Virtue requires society or the Church, 
but is insufficient to found and to maintain 
them. It depends on conditions which it cannot 
guarantee! Still, to do nothing vicious save in 
defense of virtue is to acknowledge the authori- 
ty of virtue. Political success, though of greater 
urgency, remains inferior in worth to virtue, 
which both requires and transcends it. This is 
what Machiavelli here denies. The lukewarm 
moralists who have always flocked to him are 
rallying to something which he has left behind 
him. It is true that he frequently exaggerates 
both the dogmatism of his predecessors and the 
depth of his own attachment to certain ends 
(e.g., Italian patriotism! 1) which, because they 
are capable of passing for moral, are capable of 
excusing much nastiness. He knows that he will 
have many readers who, lacking the courage of 
both their goodness and their badness (cf. 
Discourses 1, 27) will willingly indulge im- 
morality so long as they can tell themselves that 
it is reluctant, undertaken out of necessity or in 
the service of some higher cause. As the history 
of Machiavelli’s reputation will confirm, such 
readers have always comprised by far the 
greater part of those sympathetic to him. He 
retains, therefore, in some conspicuous places, 
some of the trappings of moralism. But he 
invites “those who know” (as in the present 
chapter) to make their way to seeing these for 
what they are, to see through them while at the 
same time grasping their necessity. 

As a consequence of our liberation from 
‘imaginary principalities,” the ‘effectual’ ones 
have burst the bonds of virtue. Virtue is no 
longer the standard by which they are judged, 


found wanting, and so deprived of our full , 


allegiance, For so long as we think that we see 


10Although this had not been true universally, it 
had been true of the greatest ancient thinkers as well 
as of a tradition in Christendom of which Machiavelli 
would have been aware, as also of Averroism. That the 
ancient thinkers had not exulted in this truth, as 
dangerous to the practice of virtue even in the most 
stable situations, explains their relative reticence con- 
cerning it. See the references in n. 14 below; also 
Plato, Republic 372a—374a, 422a—423b; Laws 
709d—712a. On Christian antecedents and elabora- 
tions, respectively, of raison d'etat, see Post (1964) 
and Mosse (1957). 


11 Against the notion that Machiavelli viewed the 
public good as in any way a limitation on the pursuit 
of private interest, see Spirito (1945, pp. 44-46); 
Scaglione (1956, p. 247); Strauss (1958, pp. 265-82); 
Ingersoll (1968, pp. 595-96); Anglo (1969, pp. 
211-14, although he subsequently blurs the issue); 
Hexter (1957, 1964 [both 1973]); Rousseau (1973, 
pp. 58—61); Manent (1977). 
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in the nature of things a tension between what 
virtue and success or survival require of us, our 
devotion to virtue will not be wholehearted— 
but neither will our devotion to success or 
survival. We do not love that to which we 
stoop. Machiavelli cuts the Gordian knot: in 
redefining virtue as that which serves political 
success, he strives to abolish for all time to 
come the bad conscience!? of the politically 
successful. The only virtue known to Aristotle 
that Machiavelli praises unequivocally is pru- 
dence.!3 It is not, however, Aristotelian pru- 
dence. Machiavelli deprives it of its intrinsic 
directedness towards virtuous ends, i.e., ends 
transcending mere political success.!* It too 
now pursues “security and well-being” which 
the ancients had regarded as merely the condi- 
tions of virtue. Since virtue itself, however, is 
now a means to these, they need no longer be 
viewed as its conditions, or as conditions at all. 
There is nothing on which they are conditional. 
It is virtue which has become conditional, and 
no longer to be prized for its “imagined” 
intrinsic excellence. Henceforth Machiavelli will 
ignore what at the beginning of this chapter he 
had seemed to endorse: the presumed inherent 
superiority of what was formerly thought 
virtue to what was formerly thought vice. This 
is the key to the chapters that follow, in each 
of which Machiavelli treats of an erstwhile 
virtue. These he appraises from a new and 
wholly political perspective, that of the capable 
and ambitious individual who need no longer 
distinguish between what tastes good and what 
is good for him.!5 


12Maritain (1942, pp. 1—4); the rest of his presen- 
tation of Machiavelli does not live up to the boldness 
of this characterization. 


\3prudence is absent from the list of qualities 
formerly considered to be virtues or vices; at the end 
of this list it emerges, however, as the touchstone for 
choosing among them. Prudence alone is always a 
virtue in a prince or the whole of the virtue of a 
prince. 

14 ristotie, Nicomachean Ethics VI. Nourrisson’s 
(1875, p. 289) remains the proper rejoinder to those 
who would make too much of Machiavelli’s failure to 
counsel the prince to behave “badly” except where 
necessary: “In other words, it is as useful to the prince 
to stick with the good when there is no reason not to, 
as to know how to deviate from it when the occasion 
demands.” 


150n the character and thoroughness of Machia- 
velli’s rupture with both antiquity and Christianity, 
and therefore with the thought of his day, see Cherel 
(1930, pp. 17-29); F. Gilbert (1939, not 1965); 
Strauss (1958); Flanagan (1972, pp. 142—46); Rous- 
seau (1973, pp. 9, 38—42, 54-61); Manent (1977); 
Hexter (1973, p. 192): “The relation of the Prince to 
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The title of the first of these chapters is “Of 
Liberality and Frugality.” Liberality has figured 
in chapter 15 in the catalogue of qualities for 
which princes are praised or blamed. There 
Machiavelli has called attention to the fact that 
it is a quality to which there are two unpopular 
alternatives, one of them consisting in forbear- 
ing to give and the other in not forbearing to 
take. He thus reminds us, at the beginning of a 
catalogue which thereafter lists only pairs, of 
the old-fashioned teaching of Aristotle concern- 
ing the qualities for which people are praised or 
blamed .16 

Aristotle had depicted almost every virtue as 
a mean between extremes, the one deficient 
and the other excessive.!7 By virtue in general 
he had meant the sum of the particular kinds of 
excellence of which human beings are capable, 
which tend to a life both contented and worthy 
because finding its contentment in what is 
worthy.!8 Liberality is the particular virtue 
having to do with the use of property. Virtue 
with regard to wealth consists of superiority to 
wealth except as an instrument of virtue. It is a 
necessary instrument, for the fullest exercise of 
virtue requires self-sufficiency and the freedom 
and leisure which it confers. Seeing wealth 
nonetheless as merely the wherewithal for 
virtue, the virtuous man will rest indifferent to 
wealth exceeding the needs of virtue. He gets 
according to a standard other than the goodness 
of getting: the standard for economic activity is 
not itself an economic one. To give what one 
needs for oneself is extravagance; not to give 
what one does not need, stinginess. Liberality is 
the (nonarithmetical) mean between extrava- 
gance and stinginess.!? 

Of the political implications of liberality 
Aristotle says little. Liberality supposes means 
and hence a favored place in a stable political 
order. Aristotle does not discuss it as a way of 
climbing in the political order, Practiced for an 


the fabric of political imperatives of Machiavelli’s own 
day should be evident enough: it makes a shambles of 
it.” Cf. Singleton (1953). 

16Which is precisely how Aristotle had described 
the virtues and vices, Nic. Ethics, I, v, 3. References 
in the text will be to these Ethics. 

17Nic. Ethics, Il, vi, 4—20; vii, 4; Eudemian Ethics, 
Il, iti, 1-4. 

18 Nic. Ethics, I; Eud. Ethics, t-Il. 

19 Nic. Ethics, IV, i, 1-14; Eud. Ethics, III, iv, 107; 
Cicero, Offices, I, xiv; II, xv. 
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ulterior motive, it would no longer be the virtue 
of liberality.2® 

Aristotle does hint, however, at a certain 
tension between liberality and the primary 
political virtue of justice. The problem arises 
from an ambiguity concerning the question of a 
surplus. Indifferent to a surplus as the liberal 
man may be in one sense, a surplus is itself 
prerequisite to the fullest practice of the virtue 
which manifests indifference to a surplus. The 
virtue of liberality consists in a superiority to 
surplus wealth which necessarily presupposes 
the possession of it. It therefore may be said to 
have the effect of expanding one’s needs. The 
liberal man neither parts with what he needs 
nor fails to part with what he does not: he 
needs more than he otherwise would so that he 
may have something with which to part. 

What is more, it is in the uncrabbed nature 
of the liberal man to tend rather to extrava- 
gance than meanness (IV, i, 18); Aristotle 
suggests more than once the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the virtue and its excess 
(Il, viii, 5; IV, i, 31-32, 44). Liberality may be 
practically regarded as a virtue which consumes 
the basis of its practice. A too-liberal man will 
eventually confront the necessity of receiving 
from questionable sources so that he may 
continue giving so that he may demonstrate his. 
indifference to receiving. Aristotle insists that 
in fact the liberal man will refrain from taking 
from improper sources. The reason that he 
alleges, however—that such a man is indifferent 
to wealth (IV, i, 15)~seems not to settle the 
question but to beg it. Aristotle had in fact 
begun by conceding that liberality, as opposed 
to justice, is a virtue which has primarily to do 
with how we use money rather than with how 
we acquire it (IV, i, 6—10).2! He ends by 
redefining it so as to lend equal weight to the 
manner of getting (IV, i, 24), or by incorporat- 
ing justice into liberality so as to resolve the 
tension between them. We come to see that the 
very distinction between liberality and the most 
outrageous extravagance—freely dispensing the 
goods of others—depends upon the primacy of 
justice, upon the recognition of what is justly 
one’s own as the proper limit on one’s giving to 
others. This makes a good deal of sense—so long 
as the motive of our liberality is the practice of 
the virtues generally, not for the sake of the 


20Nic. Ethics, IV, i, 34—35; Cicero, Offices, I, xiv. 


Z1cf, IV, i, 23: if we are reluctant to ascribe 
liberality to tyrants it is because they have so much 
rather than because of how they have gotten it, 
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reputation for them but from recognition of 
their intrinsic nobility.22 

Liberality, practiced as it usually is, threat- 
ens to finish, by way of extravagance, in either 
injustice or meanness. Machiavelli’s treatment 
of liberality begins from this problem in the 
account of Aristotle. He first directs our atten- 
tion to it in his catalogue of qualities in chapter 
15. There he both recalls and calls into question 
Aristotle’s depiction of liberality as a middle 
way. He presents us with a triad of qualities, 
presumably the mean (or virtue) and its two 
extremes. One of these extremes, however, is 
the quality not of extravagance but of avarice. 
He immediately proceeds, moreover, to @ 
second and seemingly superflucus listing of a 
pseudo-virtue of his own invention which 
would seem to be identical with liberality. This 
is the trait of the “giver (donatore), here 
opposed to that of the “grabber” (rapace), 
stinginess having now dropped from sight. 
Machiavelli thus not only replaces extravagance 
with avarice or rapacity, but seems to suggest 
that it is these rather than stinginess which 
comprise the alternative to liberality most 
worthy of our attention. It may be that he 
means merely that this is the more odious of 
these alternatives, the one for which princes are 
most vehemently blamed and from which they 
would do well to keep the furthest. Chapter 16 
will tell. 

Not surprisingly, chapter 15 represents a 
considerable ‘improvement’? over Aristotle, 
which expresses itself as a burlesque of him. It 
exposes the elements of his discussion to the 
harsh glare of Machiavelli’s new perspective. It 
innovates, as we have been led to expect, by 
reconsidering liberality from the standpoint of 
the prospective giver who, doubting whether it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, would 
like to know whether it is more advantageous. 

The title of this chapter is, as we have noted, 
“Of Liberality and Frugality (parsimonia).” 
(Rapacity, it seems, is hardly worth mention- 
ing.) This seems to hint at the substance of its 
argument. In chapter 15 the tightfisted alterna- 
tive to liberality had been identified as stingi- 
ness. It now appears that Machiavelli intends a 
rehabilitation of it—which, as a miser might, he 
now calls thrift—and a proportionate depreca- 
tion of giving. This hint is not altogether 
misleading. 


22Cf. the previous note and IV, i, 11: one’s 
reputation for liberality would seem to depend pri- 
marily on giving much and hence might increase with 
one’s extravagance. 
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The argument of the chapter runs as follows. 
It would be good for a prince to be thought 
liberal, but liberality so employed as to gain 
you the name for it is harmful. If you practice 
it “virtuously” you will not gain general ack- 
nowledgement of your liberality, and so will 
not have escaped a reputation for miserliness. 
(Not everyone will agree, presumably, that he 
received his due from you; cf. chapter 3. And 
those who do, while they will not resent you, 
neither will they be very grateful—for after all 
you have but given them their due; cf. Dis- 
courses I, 16.) It is not enough to make others 
love you to give them what is, from the 
perspective of the strictest virtue, the amount 
that you should give and that they should 
receive. In order, then, Machiavelli continues, 
to obtain the name of liberality (and it is only 
the name which is useful to you), it is necessary 
to practice extravagance. To gain the reputation 
for what Aristotle had praised as a virtue, you 
must practice in fact what he blames as a vice. 
This is not, however (needless to say), Machia- 
velli’s own objection to the quest of a reputa- 
tion for liberality. It is rather that in pursuing it 
you will consume your substance in lavish 
display, and so will be compelled either to 
abandon your giving or to adopt odious policies 
in order to extort new means from others. You 
will finish in meanness, which renders you 
despicable, or in oppression, which renders you 
hateful. Both will render you vulnerable. 

A prince, then, “unable to use this virtue of 
the liberal man in such a way that he will be 
known for it, without harm to himself,” should 
settle from the beginning for a reputation for 
miserliness. With time he will even come to be 
considered liberal, because his thrift will enable 
him always to live within his ordinary revenues, 
even in wartime, Thus “he comes to practice 
liberality toward all those to whom he does not 
take, who are innumerable, and miserliness 
toward all those to whom he does not give [i.e., 
towards those who had reason to hope that he 
might give], and these are few.” Machiavelli’s 
new sober, rational liberality consists not in 
giving to others but merely in not taking from 
them.23 

Can a prince truly gain a name for giving 
simply by refraining from taking? Machiavelli 
himself now suggests his doubts. He begins his 
next paragraph with the observation that 
“therefore” (i.e., as he has shown) a prince 


23Thevenet (1922, pp. 23-28); Rathe (1968, p. 
527, n. 1); Peirone (1971, p. 60); and doubtless many 
others make out the teaching of this chapter to be just 
this one of thrift. 
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“should think nothing of incurring the name of 
miser, because it is one of those vices that 
enable him to rule.” He thus admits that the 
practice of miserliness will incur the name—and 
therefore that miserliness is in fact, as here 
stated, a vice, because politically harmful. What 
follows confirms that although a reputation for 
miserliness may be less odious than one for 
rapacity, you become known for your liberality 
only by giving.24 

Machiavelli proceeds to entertain two objec- 
tions to what he has said thus far. The first is 
that many of the greatest princes have come to 
power through liberality. This Machiavelli con- 
cedes, only distinguishing between liberality as 
a way to power (of which he approves), and as 
its ornament, of which he does not. The second 
and more important objection is as follows: 


And if someone replies that there have been 
many princes who have done great things with 
their armies, and have been thought to be very 
liberal, I answer you: either a prince spends 
from what belongs to him and to his subjects, 
or from what belongs to others; in the first 
case, he should be frugal; in the other, he 
should in no way stint in his liberality. And to 
that prince who marches with his armies, who 
feeds himself on plunder, sacking, and ransoms, 
who disposes of what belongs to others, this 
liberality is indispensable. ... And . . . spending 
what belongs to others will not deprive you of 
your reputation, but will add to it; it is only 
spending your own which will hurt you. 


Here we have a beautiful example of the 
scorpion’s sting characteristic of Machiavelli’s 
arguments. Although he concludes the present 
chapter with a reiteration of his counsel of 
thrift, and so with a show of respectability, the 
damage has been done. From an argument 
against concerning yourself with a reputation 
for liberality on the grounds that it will lead 
you into rapacity, Machiavelli has moved to an 
argument for rapacity—but foreign rather than 
domestic—as the means of procuring a reputa- 
tion for liberality.25 

What you give, you must have gotten. And if 
you wish to take, you must be prepared to give, 
for a readiness to satisfy the wants of others is 
essential to procuring their cooperation in 
satisfying yours. Liberality cannot be the basis 
of ruling because it depends itself on rapacity 
and indeed is merely a variation on rapacity: 
buying through giving, the robber chief dispens- 
ing the loot. As a clearsighted giver who 


24Compare Nie. Ethics, TV, i, 10. 


25Compare Cicero, Offices 1, 14 on what passes in 
politics for liberality. 
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recognizes that you give in order to be liked 
and that the giver is liked because the getter 
likes to get, you will see the necessity of 
yourself becoming a getter who does not 
depend on anyone’s giving.26 To raise the 
banner of liberality is to commit yourself to 
giving people what they want, as much and as 
often as possible, and what this implies or 
presupposes is a policy of perpetual expansion. 
The obverse of this banner is the jolly roger.?7 


lik 


Chapter 17 would have us reflect “On 
Cruelty and Compassion [or Mercifulness] ;28 
and whether it is Better to be Loved than 
Feared, or the Contrary.” Passing from liberali- 
ty to pieta, we pass from Aristotle to Christiani- 
ty. Aristotle, and the ancient moralists general- 
ly, had placed little stock in solicitude for the 
sufferings of others, while of course reproving 
unjust harshness towards them.2? The Fathers 
of the Church, however, elaborating the indica- 
tions of Scripture, had made of love or chari- 
ty3° a cardinal virtue and the supreme rule of 
all human intercourse. And this love or charity 


26 Compare Strauss (1958, pp. 237—44). 


27For comparisons of the teachings of chapters 16 
and 17 with those of other Renaissance writers on 
their respective subjects see A. Gilbert (1968)—who, 
unfortunately, tends to miss the forest for the 
trees—and F. Gilbert (1939), 


28Latin pietas (the chapter titles are in Latin); in 
the text, Italian pieta. 


2°The ancient thinkers present pity as a passion, 
and virtue as mastery of one’s passions. Aristotle 
discusses pity not in his Ethics but in his Rhetoric 
(1385b—1386b); not in his account of those things for 
which people shouid be admired but in his manual of 
the passions by which they may be swayed. Consider 
also Plato, Apology of Socrates 35c; Republie 
387b-—388e, 602c; Seneca, On Clemency Il, 5; Aulus 
Gellius, Attic Nights XIII, 16 (cf. Plato, Euthyphro 
3d, which upon reflection confirms the claim of 
Aulus). Cf. Cope (1872, p. 59); Temple (1916, pp. 
89-91); Livingstone (1952, pp. 53—59); Brumbaugh 
(1962, pp. 214-16); Vlastos (1971, pp. 16—17). 

30Greek agape, Latin caritas: in each tongue one 
word which translators render variously as “love” or 
“charity.” Recent discussions of this notion include 
Nygren (1974); Outka (1972). I am grateful for these 
references to Professor Bernard Zylstra of the Institute 
for Christian Studies, Toronto; errors in the discussion 
that follows are entirely my own. 
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issued above all in acts of mercy or compas- 
sion.31 

Pieta, moreover, embraces “piety” as well as 
“pity.” This ambiguity is no accident. A princi- 
pal image of Christian piety, with doutle reason 
called pieta, juxtaposes the sufferings of God, 
by which He has redeemed men from endless 
suffering, with the pity which these evoke in 
the pious and which the image depicts in order 
to solicit. The Christian’s solicitude for his 
fellow man follows from God’s solicitude for 
the Christian and from the Christian's love of 
God. We are to love one another as He has 
loved us and because of our love of Him.32 

Since, moreover, it is suffering which moves 
us to pity, our pity will vary with our percep- 
tion of suffering. Christian pieta depends upon 
the Christian understanding of things. The 
suffering that stirs it most is the “imaginary” 
one of damnation.33 Although it embraces the 
privations of the flesh as well, it also regards 
them as salutary in its primary concern with the 
soul, In bestowing its concern ultimately upon 
the salvation of souls, it differs radically from 
modern “humanitarianism.”34 

As earlier Machiavelli has ignored the 
“imagined” intrinsic dignity of classical virtue, 
so his treatment of pieta depends upon his 
dismissal of the cities of heaven and of God on 
earth, the “imaginary principalities” of Chris- 
tian souls. He is the philosophic founder of pity 
liberated from piety, the first great ‘‘secu- 
larizer” of Christian compassion.35 


31Matt. 6:12-15, 9:13; 22:37-40; Rom. 
13:8~10; 1 Cor. 13; Gal. 5:13—14; Col. 3:14, 1 Tim. 
1:5; 1 Pet. 3:8, 4:8; 1 John 2:8—11, 3:10-—11; 2 John 
1:5; Augustine, Enchiridion on Faith, Hope, and Love 
[Charity], 31-32; City of God XXI, 22; Calvin, 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, 11, 28, 51. 

32Matt. 6:48, 16:24, 18:5 and 21-35; 25:34—-46; 
Mark 12:28-—33; Luke 6:36; John 13:34, 14:21, 


15:9-12; Rom. 5:8; 2 Cor. 1:3-6, 8:7—10; Eph. - 


4:32, 5:2; Phil. 2:1-9; 1 John 4:7-21, 5:1-3; 
Augustine, City of God XXI, 26—27; Thomas a 
Kempis, Imitation of Christ, 1, 15; Calvin, Institutes I, 
28, 51; II, 7, 3—6; 8,1. On the impossibility of 
separating “Christian morality” from Christian belief, 
see also the sources cited in n. 37, especially Outka 
(1972, pp. 44—54, 181—206). 

33Matt. 9:1-8, 18:7-9; Mark 16:15-16; Luke 
16:19-31; 2 Cor. 1:3~—7; James 5:19; Jude 1:17—23: 
Rev.; Augustine, City of God XXI, 16—18, 22, 24—26. 

34F or a contemporary illustration of this point, see 
Gray (1971, pp. 286—88). 


35¢f. Cherel (1935, p. 24). 
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Turning, then, to the chapter on compas- 
sion, we find that-it begins as follows: 
Moving on to the other qualities previously 
mentioned, I say that every prince should want 
to be thought compassionate (pietoso) and not 
cruel; nonetheless he should be careful not to 
misuse this compassion. 


Machiavelli implies that, differently from 
liberality, it is the practice of compassion which 
earns the reputation for it. A reputation for 
compassion being advantageous, so is its prac- 
tice, subject only to certain qualifications. 


Cesare Borgia was thought to be cruel; 
nonetheless his cruelty brought order to the 
Romagna, united it, reduced it to peace and 
loyalty. He who thinks things through will see 
that [Cesare] was far more compassionate than 
the people of Florence, who in order to avoid a 
reputation for cruelty, abandoned Pistoia to its 
destruction. 


Cesare was thought to be cruel; Machiavelli 
argues that he was not. It was Cesare who had 
been truly compassionate, the Florentines who 
had been truly cruel. Machiavelli uncovers a 
disparity between the “effectual” practice of 
these qualities and the enjoyment of the re- 
spective reputations for them. It is not merely 
that the practice of each quality may not gain 
you credit for it, but that the qualities them- 
selves are the opposites of what most people 
conceive them to be, on the basis of which 
conceptions they grant reputations for them. 
Machiavelli moves from suggesting that we must 
sometimes be cruel rather than compassionate 
to suggesting that to be cruel is to be compas- 
sionate. In this chapter on compassion and 
cruelty the only example of compassion that he 
gives is one of cruelty—that of Cesare—and the 
only ones of effectual cruelty, those of the 
seeming compassion of the Florentines and of 
Scipio. The present paragraph concludes with a 
proclamation of the necessity of cruelty for ail 
new princes. What seems to have sustained the 
argument thus far is moral indignation on 
behalf of a public-spirited cruelty which is 
willing to brave an odious reputation for the 
sake of the public good.36 

Having opened the case for cruelty, Machi- 
avelli presses it. Resorting, as in the previous 
chapter, to a parody of Aristotle, he presents 


36Consider moreover the context (to which Machi- 
avelli directs us) of the quotation from Virgil ‘Sin the 
mouth of Dido” (Aeneid II, 563--64): an assertion of 
the necessity of cruelty spoken in the midst of an act 
of mercy which will prove the ruin of both herself and 
her people. 
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the proper disposition in these matters—the 
virtue—as a mean between two extremes. These 
extremes are not, however, cruelty and compas- 
sion, but rather insufficient cruelty and exces- 
sive or gratuitous cruelty. The mean between 
the two is cruelty. 

Machiavelli, to do him justice, does not 
praise cruelty indiscriminately. As is explicit in 
his schema of the virtue, he does deprecate 
some cruelty as vicious, namely when it is too 
much or not enough cruelty. The cruelty that 
he recommends is cmelty “tempered by pru- 
dence and humanity.” Prudence we know from 
chapter 15 as the “virtue” of self-serving 
calculation; for cruelty to be commendable it 
must be cold-blooded. As for humanity (umani- 
td), it seems akin to mercifulness or compassion 
(pietd), while differing from it in two related 
respects. It lacks the Christian connotations of 
pieta; umanita is this-worldly or “humanistic.” 
And it is differently related to cruelty. It is not 
the alternative to cruelty, but an aspect of 
cruelty properly practiced. There should be 
nothing surprising or confusing in this. For we 
have learned already that if by humanity we 
mean kindness toward other human beings, 
understood as merely human beings, the only 
“effectual” humanity is cruelty. 

All of the preceding, however, poses a great 
- problem for the ruler, which explains why this 
chapter must continue. “From this a contro- 
versy arises, whether it is better to be loved 
than feared, or the opposite.” 

Why does such a controversy arise “from 
this?” Because of a problem with Machiavelli’s 
argument to which he himself has called our 
attention. His discussion began with the flat 
assertion that every prince should wish to be 
thought compassionate and not cruel, and this 
seems tantamount to saying that he should wish 
to be loved and not feared. In the meantime, 
however, cruelty has emerged as necessary to 
the public good. The prince thus faces a harsh 
dilemma. He should like very much to be 
thought compassionate rather than cruel, but 
the interests of his subjects (unbeknownst to 
the subjects) demand a statesmanlike severity. 
Good statesmanship, as we have learned, ob- 
tains the reputation for bad, and vice versa; life 
is unfair to good princes. Therefore this ques- 
tion of love and fear, compassion and cruelty, 
has not yet been resolved. As Machiavelli 
suggests here, it has merely been posed. “I 
answer that one would like to be the one and 
the other, but that since it is difficult to 
combine them, it is much safer to be feared 
than loved, should one have to do without one 
of them.” 

Machiavelli proceeds to make explicit the, 
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connection between compassion and love and 
between cruelty and fear. To be compassionate 
means to care, and you show that you care by 
wanting to help. Compassion manifests itself in 
politics, therefore, as the apparently unselfish 
satisfaction of the selfish wants of others. 
Professions of compassion on the part of 
political leaders have thus always proved in- 
separable from promises, express or implied, to 
indulge to the limits of their abilities the wishes 
of those for whom they profess to feel. Political 
compassion is at the same time flattery and 
attempted bribery. 

In politics, then—that is, whenever you must 
deal with people as they are “generally”—you 
will become beloved by “serv[ing] the welfare” 
of your constituents as they perceive it. This 
leaves -you, however, subject to them rather 
than they to you. Their love for you holds no 
solution to the problem of ruling, which is to 
obtain the cooperation of others in what is 
pleasing to you, whether or not it is pleasing to 
them and whether or not they wish to please 
you. Where their assistance depends upon a 
desire to please you which depends in turn 
upon your ability to please them, it dies with 
this latter, and hence when you most need it. 
Machiavelli’s critique of compassion is a cri- 
tique of a policy of trying to keep others in line 
by being nice to them. Such a policy presumes 
upon a reciprocity in human affairs and a 
justice in human hearts for which one “‘general- 
ly” looks in vain. It supposes political gratitude 
to rest upon an eagerness to repay past benefits 
rather than what is in truth its basis, the 
continuing expectation of future ones. It de- 
pends on one of two equally foolish assump- 
tions: that you can call in your debts or that 
you will never have to. It therefore requires a 
supplement. This supplement is fear. 

Machiavelli’s argument, which we find only 
slightly altered in Hobbes, is that the fears of 
human beings are more to be relied upon than 
their desires. Interests shift, and it is beyond 
human power to govern their shiftings. Fear, 
however, subsists as a constant beneath the 
kaleidoscopic swarm of the appetites. If you 
command others’ fear you may dispense with 
their love, for however far from you their 
desires may stray, fear of you will call them 
home again. Fear is the most reliable basis for 
the habit of obedience requisite to the success 
of a regime. 


The prince should nonetheless make himself 
feared in such a way that if he does not win 
love, he will avoid hatred; for to be feared and 
not hated can go very well together; and this he 
will always do, so long as he abstains from the 
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property of his citizens and subjects, and from 
their women. 


To be feared now appears as a kind of mean, 
one between being loved and being hated. To 
take is no less foolish than to depend on giving, 
for hatred dulis the edge of fear. Machiavelli’s 
subsequent cruel remark on the relative depth 
of men’s attachments to their fathers and to 
their patrimonies conveys at least this truth, 
that the more people own (and we own our 
patrimonies more fully than we own our 
fathers), the more for which they have to fear. 
For this reason alone the prince should leave 
them something to lose and should not be 
behindhand, prudence permitting, in giving 
them such. The present chapter modifies, but it 
does not overturn, the teaching of the chapter 
on liberality. The possessions of your subjects 
are useful to you, however, only so long as 
there is reason for your subjects both to fear 
for them and to fear displeasing you, while 
trusting in abstaining from so doing. Your 
behavior, therefore, should not be arbitrary. 
You should not take from those who keep 
_ within the bounds that you prescribe for them. 
The maxim that a prince should be feared 
but not hated does not exhaust the teaching of 
this chapter. For it will be recalled that 
Machiavelli’s answer to the question of love and 
fear is that a prince should wish to command 
both of them, and on this he has not reneged. 
He has, it is true, conceded the difficulty of 
combining the two. This does not, however, on 
the face of things, look to be impossible. You 
get to be loved by giving, and hated by taking; 
to be feared, which does not require taking, is 
then perhaps compatible with giving. 
How being feared is compatible with giving 
is something that we learn from pursuing a 
reference, “He who thinks things through,” 
Machiavelli has told us, will discern in the 
cruelty of Cesare Borgia his compassion. He 
thus directs us to chapter 7, in which Cesare’s 
cruelty which “brought order to the Romagna” 
receives its careful examination. There we learn 
that having found this province in a state of the 
utmost lawless wretchedness, Cesare had speedi- 
ly reduced it to peace and unity by means ofa 
“cruel and able” deputy. Judging thereafter 
that such heavy-handedness might have ren- 
dered him odious, Cesare established a model 
government resting not on force but on law. 


And because he knew that past rigors had 
generated a certain hatred towards him, in 

- order to purge the minds of these people and to 
win them over to himself completely, he wished 
to show that if there had been any cruelty, it 
had originated not with him but in the bitter 
nature of his minister. And having seized an 
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opportunity to do so, at Cesena one morning he 
had him placed in two pieces in the public 
square, with a piece of wood and a bloody 
knife beside him. The ferocity of such a 
spectacle caused those people to remain at once 
satisfied and stupefied.37 


Cesare was cruel, how much crueler than his 
deputy the latter learned too late. Yet his 
cruelty satisfied the Romagnuols as well as 
stupefying them, and if stupefaction is the 
height of fear, then satisfaction is just what 
Machiavelli means by love. Had Cesare allowed 
his minister to live, his repudiation of him 
would have lacked needed force. And he could 
not have dispensed with appointing another 
“cruel and able’ deputy had he failed to 
establish the sufficiency of his personal reserves 
of cruelty. Cesare had then by the selfsame 
stroke to confirm his reputation for cruelty and 
to dispel the odium that this reputation had 
brought him. A lesser man might have failed to 
see his way here. 

The smashing success of the crime of Cesare 
confirms a kind of cruelty as the compassion of 
princes. It further shows how this sort of 
kindness may find recognition as such. No ruler 
need choose in the end between the love and 
the fear of his subjects. By punishing criminals 
severely he may practice toward the innocent a 
compassion which both satisfies and stupefies, 
and which confirms them in their innocence 
while vindicating his own. As the enemy of 
both the prince and his subjects, the criminal 
class forges the bond between them; by show- 
ing himself its implacable enemy the prince 
may continually renew that bond. By punishing 
those subject to him who prey on the others, 
the ruler obscures what he has in common with 
them. Plunder, when employed against those 
who plunder—a use of it fully in the prince’s 
interest—will no jonger: be viewed as plunder, 
but as taxes.38 


37For a variant version of the text of this passage 
which does not however affect our interpretation, see 
Whitfield (1967, p. 16). 


38Many—such as Janni (1930, p. 282); Alderisio 
(1930, pp. 176-78); Bizzarri (1940, p. 105); Wolin 
(1960, pp. 220—24); Namer (1961, pp. 144—50)— 
have sought to moralize the immoralism of Machiavelli 
by urging his preoccupation with “the economy of 
violence.” Machiavelli’s concern, however, is in fact 
the efficacy of violence, the foremost criterion for 
which is that it meet with no effective violence in 
return. Machiavelli’s counsel of “violence” does not 
grow from squeamishness about “violence.” It ex- 
presses disgust with squeamish violence as half-hearted 


` and ineffective violence. 
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Leniency towards the guilty, conversely, is 


harshness towards the innocent such as might’ 


encourage them to emulate the guilty. In 
addition it implicates the ruler in the crimes of 
the guilty and earns him some of the resent- 
ment due them. By appearing indifferent to the 
wrongs of his loyal subjects, he will gain a 
reputation for cruelty among them.3? 


IV 


Machiavelli’s approach to virtue is a frankly 
utilitarian one: virtue is as virtue gets. Such an 
approach necessarily implies permission to 
those who follow to tinker. Liberal political 
thought has consisted in great part in tinkering 
with Machiavelli and with those who have 
tinkered with him. 

For Machiavelli, as we have seen, liberality 
and mercifulness are not the ends which peace 
and prosperity (however purchased) are good 
because they further. Instead these “qualities” 
are themselves good only because—and there- 
fore only inasmuch as—they further peace and 
prosperity. Thinking through the beneficent 
virtues without regard for “imaginary” limits, 
he liberates the practice of these virtues from 
all but practical restrictions. Liberality “‘prac- 
ticed as one ought to practice it” gives way to 
liberality as means to political success. Giving is 
politically advantageous, but only because re- 
ceiving is pleasant. Because there are with few 
exceptions no limits to the human thirst for 
receiving, there can be none on the propriety of 
giving. Since giving, however, depends upon 
taking, the prince must take from others to give 
to his own. The prince then should place 
himself at the head of his people, as general of 
an army of takers. He satisfies by unleashing 
acquisitiveness in conditions conducive to its 
satisfaction.4° 


39 Such, for instance, was the fate of Scipio in the 
eyes of the people of Capua, as described at .the 
conclusion of our chapter. 


40The economic theory with which Machiavelli 
broke has been described in a convenient epitome of it 
(Stark, 1956) as a theory of a “contained economy.” 
A melange of ancient and Christian thought, all of its 
different representatives held to the primacy of virtue 
and the necessity of restraining acquisition according- 
ly. There is no adequate published treatment of the 
seminal economics of Aristotle @olitics, Bk. 1); for 
introductions to medieval thought see Tazzi (1970), 
de Roover (1971), Capitani (1974). The most recent 
overview is Gordon (1975). 

Historians of economics rarely mention Machiavelli, 
and still more rarely do they mention him as more 
than a forerunner of mercantilism. Consider, however, 
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Machiavelli’s warlikeness is perhaps the chief 
thing that seems to separate him from his 
successors and from us. It is what sometimes 
leads him to seem to stigmatize personal greed 
(Prince, Ch. 12; Discourses I, 37; II, 25) and 
has gained him the reputation of one who was 
inimical to acquisition. But Machiavelli’s war- 
likeness may depend upon his conviction of the 
inevitability of war and the consequent neces- 
sity of pre-emptive expansion.4! In chapter 16, 
in any case, he preaches war, but war specifical- 
ly as a means to gain. His successors brought 
not a sword but peace, but with it no sacrifice 
of the means to gain. Labor, investment, trade, 
and science—all of which cry out for peace— 
supplant war as the instrument of avarice (and 
even of glory).42 The improvement over Machi- 
avelli is technical. The collective struggle for 
acquisition may proceed on a permanent and 
general footing, the victories coming blood- 
lessly at the expense of nature rather than of 
some other man or nation. The old warlikeness 
is obsolete, and so too is its attendant austerity. 
Property is no longer static, so there may be 
opportunity for all of a sort that blunts the 
edge of class warfare (cf. Prince, Ch. 9; Dis- 
courses 1, 37, 55). We can create wealth rather 
than confiscate it. We do so not to limit 
acquisition, but so that there may be acquisi- 
tion without limit. 

As liberalism follows Machiavelli in denying 
that there are in principle limits to collective 
acquisitiveness, so it also accepts his transfor- 
mation of the older notion of pieta. From the 
first its compassion is this-wordly, unconcerned 
with the imagined pains of imagined other 
worlds, unwilling to accept imagined bliss as 
compensation for the pains of this one. It 


Spann (1930, p. 76): “That which seemed so uncon- 
genial to persons still nourished on medieval tradi- 
tions, the exclusion of all moral conceptions from the 
domain of political science (an exclusion which 
Machiavelli was the first to advocate) was erected by 
Quesnay with certain reserves, and by his [Physiocrat]} 
disciples more radically, into a finished system.” 


41n that case his argument would differ but little 
from that of the peace-loving Hobbes concerning the 
exigencies of the state of nature, in which the only 
defense is a good offense (Leviathan, Ch. 13). Fora 
“Hobbesian” interpretation of Machiavelli, see the 
most interesting piece by Manent (1977). 


421 ocke, Two Treatises of Government, I, v; 
Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, XX, XXI; Hume, “Of 
Commerce,” “Of Luxury”; Adam Smith, The Wealth 
of Nations WI, iv (ed. Cannan) (New York: Modern 
Library, 1937), p. 385. For citations in this vein from 
lesser writers, see Hirschman (1977). 
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accepts also that as the truest liberality is to 
free human beings to indulge their inclinations 
at the expense of nature (“externally”), so the 
truest compassion is to protect them from 
those who would indulge such inclinations at 
the expense of others (“internally”). In agree- 
ing that our natural interest lies in doing what 
we wish in safety, we limit the mission of 
politics to guaranteeing the requisite safety.43 
The most effective compassion is preventive: 
rather than waiting to succor misery, it spares 
us pain through the judicious application of it. 
It becomes the cruelty that saves from cruelty, 
helping us by hurting those who would hurt us. 
What both satisfies and stupefies is law and 
order. 

The question of war apart, the difference 
between Machiavelli and his successors has to 
do with tyranny. Machiavelli cannot gainsay 
tyranny because he concedes the primacy in us 
of passions that are both selfish and practical 
(cf. chapters 3, 9, 17—19). His successors reject 
tyranny, but not because they reject this 
premise. They debunk the prince not for his 
selfishness but for his irrationality when viewed 
from the perspective of cautious selfishness. In 
the interests of political peace, they deprecate 
the egoism of glory in favor of that of safety 
and wealth.44 The princely or ambitious char- 
acter is reduced to a means to the welfare of 
the people as their agent or “representative.”"45 

Liberalism agrees with Machiavelli in under- 
standing virtue as a means te prosperity and 


43Hobbes, De Cive, V; Leviathan, Introduction; 
Chs. 14, 15, 17 and passim; Locke, Treatises, II, ix; 
Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 1, vii; Adam Smith, 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, II, i, 5 (n.); Il, ii, 3. 


44Hobbes, De Cive, I, 4, 12; Leviathan, Ch. 13; 
Locke, Treatises, II, v, 34 (the deprecation of the 
“quarrelsome and contentious” in favor of the “in- 
dustrious and rational”); cf. Adam Smith’s characteri- 
zation of the feudal nobility, Wealth of Nations, III, 
iv, and Bacon’s Machiavellian reconciliation of glory 
and pacificity, The New Organon, Aphorism 129. 


45 Representative government was conceived as an 
attempt to subjugate princely to popular interests 
through institutions which would simultaneously ex- 
ploit ambition and hamper it; the classic statement is 
Federalist 10. As is much less widely appreciated, it 
was at the same time an attempt to reconcile peoples 
to princes (and hence to civic order) by rendering their 
subjection invisible. In this aspect it resembles religion 
as conceived by Machiavelli (cf. The Prince, chapters 6 
and 11 and the crucial importance of “prophecy,” 
which enables you to present yourself as a servant 
rather than as a ruler). On this see Mansfield (1971); 
on the Machiavellian roots, Mansfield (1970). 
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security.4© It does not understand the fostering 
of acquisitiveness primarily as manipulation of 
the people. It continues to understand it, 
however, as benefiting the people rather than 
corrupting it. In this the Marxist critics of 
liberalism disagree with it partly in overestimat- 
ing the ultimate benefits to accrue from acquisi- 
tion. All modern parties accept Machiavelli’s 
moral revolution. 

Machiavelli relieves us of our qualms; in 
chapter 16, over dangling the carrot; in chapter 
17, over brandishing the stick. He thereby lays 
the moral foundation for societies based, as all 
modern societies have been, on collective ag- 
grandizement recognizing no limits in principle, 
and on justice understood as “equal (but 
otherwise boundless) opportunity.” 
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Power and Social Exchange* 
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This article examines the basic social science concepts of “power” and “social exchange” in 
order to determine the possibility and desirability of integrating them. It is argued that: (1) all 
exchange relationships can be described in terms of conventional power concepts without twisting 
the common-sense notions that underlie such concepts; (2) most—but not necessarily all—power 
relationships can be described in terms of exchange terminology; (3) there are some advantages to 
conceiving of power in this way; (4) recent social exchange theorists have neither illuminated nor 
recognized most of these advantages. After a preliminary examination of the concepts of “power” 
and “exchange,” the discussion focuses on the analytical and conceptual problems associated with 
volition, exchange media, asymmetry, sanctions, and authority. 


Conflict studies, power analysis, and social 
exchange theory are three overlapping yet 
distinguishable bodies of social science litera- 
ture. The purpose of this article is to examine 
some of the areas of overlap in order to 
determine whether conceptual integration is 
feasible and/or desirable. I will focus primarily 
on power and social exchange, but the implica- 
tions for the study of conflict are significant. A 
recent study, for example, criticized conflict 
analysts for neglecting power and proceeded to 
combine conflict, power, and social exchange 
theory into a single model (Korpi, 1974). Also, 
since most power analyses treat conflict as a 
necessary condition of power (Nagel, 1975, p. 
154), such studies may be viewed as a special 
type of conflict research, 

Improved understanding of the feasibility 
and/or desirability of conceptually integrating 
power analysis and social exchange theory 
should aid in choosing overall social science 
research strategies. Dahrendorf (1958, p. 127) 
has argued that at least two basic social science 
models are needed because “society has two 
faces of equal reality: one of stability, har- 
mony, and consensus and one of change, 
conflict, and constraint.” Similarly, Eckstein 
(1973, p. 1161) argues that “there are two 
fundamental sciences of society: that dealing 
with symmetrical social relationships and that 
dealing with asymmetric ones in social units— 
‘economics’ and ‘politics.’ ” There are two basic 
models of social interaction, however, that may 


*An earlier version of this article was presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D.C., September, 1977. The 
author would like to thank the following colleagues 
who provided helpful comments cn earlier drafts of 
this paper: Harry Eckstein, Henry Ehrmann, Raymond 
Hall, David Kipnis, Roger Masters, Felix Oppenheim, 
Melvin Snyder, and Denis Sullivan. 


combine cooperative and conflictual ap- 
proaches.! Harsanyi (1969, p. 515) claims that 
modern game theory has demonstrated that 
“the same’ theoretical model can handle both 
conflict and cooperation without any difficul- 
ty.” The question here is whether social ex- 
change theory can also be used to explain both 
faces of social reality. The adequacy of such 
“explanations” has important implications for 
deciding how one stands on the questions raised 
by Eckstein and Dahrendorf. 

How useful are exchange models in analyz- 
ing power relations? According to Homans 
(1974, p. v), the word “power” does not even 
appear in the original edition of his landmark 
study of social exchange, Social Behavior: Its 
Elementary Forms (1961). The title and the 
contents of Blau’s Exchange and Power in 
Social Life (1964) clearly imply that exchange 
and power constitute two different realms of 
human relations. Curry and Wade (1968, p. 
118) have noted that critics of exchange models 
often claim that power “cannot be conceived of 
in exchange terms by definition since no 
exchange occurs in a power relationship—there 
are only ‘winners’ (the powerful) and ‘losers’ 
(the powerless) and no two-way distribution of 
rewards and costs.” The question of whether 
and how exchange models can be used to 
enhance our understanding of power has no 
generally agreed-upon answer. 

It will be argued that: (1) all exchange 
relationships can be described in terms of 
conventional power concepts without twisting 
the common-sense notions that underlie such 
concepts; (2) most—but not necessarily all— 


Roger Masters has called my attention to ethology 
as a possible third approach that treats both coopera- 
tion and conflict in social interaction (Masters, forth- 
coming). 
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power relationships can be described in terms 
of exchange terminology; (3) there are some 
advantages to conceiving of power in this way; 
(4) recent social exchange theorists have neither 
illuminated nor recognized most of these ad- 
vantages. After a preliminary examination of 
the concepts of exchange and power, the 
discussion will focus on the analytical and 
conceptual problems associated with volition, 
exchange media, asymmetry, sanctions, and 
authority. . 


Exchange Models and Power Concepts 


Robert Dahl has suggested that “power 
terms in modern social science refer to subsets 
of relations among social units such that the 
behaviors of one or more units ... depend in 
some circumstances on the behavior of other 
units” (1968, p. 407). The intuitive idea or 
common-sense notion behind power terminolo- 
gy has been described by Dahl (1957) in terms 
of A getting B to do something he would not 
otherwise have done. Is this notion adequate to 
describe an exchange relationship? 

Suppose A’s goal is to get B to sell a loaf of 
bread. Walking into B’s store, A has several 
options in choosing what kind of influence 
attempt to make. A can pull out a gun and say, 
“Sell me the bread or else.” He can get down 
on his knees and beseech B to sell him the 
bread. He can offer B a million dollars if B will 
sell him the bread. Each of these strategies has 
some chance of success, but each also involves 
some costs. The best way for A to balance costs 
and benefits is probably going to entail check- 
ing the price tag and offering B the amount of 
money printed on the tag. A walks out of the 
store with the bread, having succeeded in 
getting B to do something that B would not 
have done in the absence of A’s influence 
attempt. An influence attempt has succeeded; 
an exchange has occurred. Given Dahl’s broad 
concept of power, exchange relations are sim- 
ply subsets of power relations (Baldwin, 1971a, 
pp. 581-92). 

Can power relations be described in terms of 
exchange concepts? When nation A gives nation 
B foreign aid in return for support in the 
United Nations, we may say that nation A has 
used foreign aid to influence nation B’s be- 
havior in the United Nations (assuming that the 
foreign aid actually made a difference in nation 
B’s behavior). It would be just as easy, however, 
to describe nation A as having exchanged 
foreign aid for support in the United Nations. 
Thus, at least some power (or influence) rela- 
tions take the form of exchange. 
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The difficulty arises when one introduces 
negative sanctions (threats and/or punishments) 
or environmental manipulation into the power 
situation. “Your money or your life” can be 
converted into exchange terminology as fol- 
lows: “You give me your money, and I will let 
you keep your life” Some people, however, 
object to calling such a transaction an “‘ex- 
change” (Blau, 1964, pp. 115-16; Boulding, 
1963, 1965). The phrase “your money or your 
life” is usually attributed to an unsavory 
gun-wielding outlaw, which may account for 
some of its bad press. The phrase is rarely 
attributed to the physician who has just in- 
formed the patient that he will die within a 
year unless he can afford the expensive opera- 
tion required to save his life. In such a 
situation, depicting “your money or your life” 
as a proposed exchange may not seem quite so 
objectionable.? 

Environmental manipulation is another pow- 
er situation that is difficult to describe as 
exchange. If A can secretly control the tem- 
perature in B’s room, A can get B to take offa 
sweater without B ever knowing about A’s 
influence attempt. Although Dahl’s broad con- 
cept of power would consider this a power 
relationship, most people would be reluctant to 
call it an exchange relationship. There are, then, 
some power situations that are hard to describe 
with exchange concepts. 

Although exchange relations can be con- 
sidered a subset of power relations, the social 
exchange theorists have not provided a satis- 
factory account of how power relations work. 
Blau (1964, pp. 4, 6, 88—89) recognizes two 
concepts of social exchange, one broad, the 
other narrow. Although the broad one would 
subsume power, Blau rejects it, first, because he 
fears his theory will become tautological, and 
second, because ‘‘nothing is gained” by trying 
to force actions such as power relations into a 


2Time may also be a critical factor in explaining 
people’s reluctance to view “your money or your life” 
as an exchange. The typical mugging occurs so quickly 
that the “muggee” does not have time to adjust his or 
her value expectation baseline (see Baldwin, 1971b, p. 
23; and Blau, 1964, p. 116) to the new situation. 
Thus, the muggers offer of life does not seem 
especially generous. In airline hijackings or concen- 
tration camps, however, there is time for the new 
probability of losing one’s life to be built into one’s 
value expectation baseline. Once this occurs, “your 
money or your life” is more likely to be viewed as a 
genuine exchange. It is not uncommon to hear stories 
of victims thanking guards or hijackers for allowing 
them to keep’ their lives. 
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conceptual framework of exchange.? Blau 
(1964, pp. 115-42) also recognizes two con- 
septs of power, one broad enough to include 
sxchange, the other narrow enough to exclude 


Broadly defined, power refers to all kinds of 
influence between persons or groups, including 
those exercised in exchange transactions, where 
one induces others to accede to his wishes by 
rewarding them for doing so.... Although the 
customer technically imposes his will upon the 
jeweler when he makes him surrender a dia- 
mond ring by paying for it, this situation 
clearly should not be confused with that of the 
gangster who forces the jeweler to hand over 
the ring at the point of a gun (Blau, 1964, pp. 
115-16). 


Blau thus admits the “technical” possibility of 
depicting exchange as a power relationship but 
implies that doing so would confuse the distinc- 
tion between customers and gangsters, It is 
quite possible, however, to use a broad concept 
of social power while preserving the distinction 
between influence attempts based on positive 
sanctions (actual or promised rewards) and 
influence attempts based on negative sanctions 
(actual or threatened punishments) (Dahl, 
1968; Baldwin, 1971b). Blau opts for a narrow 
definition of power that completely rules out 
positive sanctions.4 Thus, instead of synthesiz- 
ing the concepts of exchange and power, Blau 
accentuates the cleavage between the two con- 
cepts. 

In Homans’ revised edition of Social Be- 
havior: Its Elementary Forms (1974), he de- 
votes a whole chapter to “power and authori- 
ty” (pp. 70—93). For Homans, power relations 
are a subset of exchange relations in which one 
person “gets less” out of the exchange than the 
other.5 Homans defines power broadly, how- 


3Blau simply asserts that “nothing is gained”; he 
does not prove it. Likewise, March (1966, p. 65—67) 
acknowledges the possibility of using exchange models 
to explain power but asserts that we probably would 
not want to do so. 


4Chadwick-Jones (1976, pp. 281, 294, 299-300) 
aims that “reward power” is Blau’s main concern. 
This is a questionable interpretation of Blau, however, 
since Blau (1964, p. 117) explicitly defines power in 
terms of negative sanctions and even says that “induc- 
ng a person to render a service by rewarding him for 
joing so does not involve. exercising power over 
nim...” (p. 141). Exchange (based on positive sanc- 
tions) and power (based on negative sanctions) are 
separate and distinct realms for Blau (see Baldwin, 
1971b). $ 


5We shall take up the question of what it means to 
“get less” from the exchange at a later point. 
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ever, so as to include both positive and negative 
sanctions. Thus threats and punishments can be 
exchanged either for rewards or for other 
threats and punishments. Homans (1974, pp. 
79—81) analyzes the “your money or your life” 
situation as an exchange and brings out both 
the similarities and differences between coer- 
cive exchange and noncoercive exchange. Even 
though there are drawbacks to Homans’ con- 
cept of power, which I shall address later, his 
broad concept of power and his attempt to 
integrate the concepts of power and exchange 
are steps toward a synthesis. 

To summarize, if one uses the broad concept 
of power associated with Dahl (1968), ex- 
change relations appear to be subsets of power 
relations. For Blau (1964), however, exchange 
and power are separate and distinct realms; 
neither is a subset of the other. For Homans 
(1974), power relations are subsets of exchange 
relations. Obviously, the exchange theorists use 
a narrower concept of power than Dahl does. It 
is interesting to note that neither Blau (1964) 
nor Homans (1974) cites Dahl (1957, 1968) or 
Lasswell and Kaplan (1950). Having introduced 
the general problem of integrating power con- 
cepts into exchange models, I shall next ex- 
amine several special topics related to such an 
undertaking. 


Volition 


“Power,” in Max Weber’s classic definition 
(1947, p. 152), “is the probability that one 
actor within a social relationship will be in a 
position to carry out his own will despite 
resistance, regardless of the basis on which this 
probability rests.’ The words “despite re- 
sistance” -are often interpreted as precluding 
depiction of power as a kind of exchange. 
Exchange, it is argued, is voluntary, while 
power involves A getting B to act “against his 
[B’s} will.” Thus, power relations are character- 
ized by conflict, while exchange relations are 
characterized by cooperation. 

Three questions may be asked about di- 
chotomizing power and conflict on the one 
hand and exchange and cooperation on the 
other: (1) Is it useful for social analysis? (2) 
What does it mean? (3) Is conflict present in a 
routine commercial transaction? If one con- 
ceives of most social situations as mixtures of 
conflict and cooperation, with pure conflict 
and pure cooperation as polar types rarely 
found in the real world, then the conflict/co~ 
operation dichotomy is not likely to appeal. 
Harsanyi (1969, p. 515), Schelling (1960), and 
Masters (forthcoming) have argued in favor of 
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models that incorporate both conflictual and. 
cooperative elements. Power without coopera- 
tion and exchange without conflict are not 
prototypical cases, but rather bizarre extremes 
rarely encountered in real life. Schelling (1960) 
has shown that even war, often thought to be 
an example of pure conflict, has significant 
cooperative dimensions. 

We might also ask what it means to describe 
B as acting involuntarily or “against his will.” If 
one were to ask whether someone would like to 
work eight hours a day on an assembly line, it is 
doubtful that any answer whatsoever would be 
forthcoming until the reward (wage) was speci- 
fied or implied. I know very few college 
professors who would say “yes” if the wages 
were three dollars per hour, but I know very 
few who would say “no” if the wages were a 
million dollars per hour. The point is, of course, 
that B can make no meaningful assessment of 
his “will” without taking opportunity costs 
into account—and neither can the social scien- 
tist who wants to explain B’s response to A’s 
influence attempt. To describe a power rela- 
tionship in terms of A getting B to do some- 
thing against his will is to obscure the heart of 
the power process, i.e., A’s manipulation of the 
incentives (or opportunity costs) that B associ- 
ates with various courses of action (Harsanyi, 
1962). It is precisely B’s “will” that A is trying 
to change. The apothegm that “every man has 
his price” is no doubt false, but it represents an 
analytical perspective that is more useful to the 
student of power than the perspective that 
depicts people as “acting against their wills” 
(cf. Oppenheim, 1961; Blau, 1964, pp. 91~92). 

This is not to say that measuring (or 
estimating) B’s willingness to do X (perceived 
opportunity costs of doing X) is not important 
in measuring A’s power over B; the point is that 
B’s willingness to do X should not be dichoto- 
mized so that B is either “willing” or “unwill- 
ing” to do X. Parsons and Smelser (1956, pp. 
10, 13) have pointed out that the same logic 
that underlies the economists’ supply and de- 
mand schedules also “applies to the perfor- 
mance-sanction relationship in all social interac- 
tion.” In other words, the likelihood that B will 
perform X may depend on the sanction (posi- 
tive or negative) provided by A. Supply and 
demand schedules may thus be considered as 
describing a kind of power relationship. To ask 
whether B is “willing” to do X is like asking 
whether General Motors is “willing” to provide 
you with a car. Neither question can be 
answered satisfactorily until the price is speci- 
fied or implied. 

Some would deny that a routine commercial 
exchange involves a significant amount of con- 
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flict. The mutual interest of both buyer and 
seller in reaching agreement and the mechanics 
of the price system tend to obscure the 
conflictual aspects of the situation. From the 
standpoint of the buyer, the lower the price the 
better. From the standpoint of the seller, the 
higher the price the better. The exchange will 
be consummated only if the highest price the 
buyer is willing to pay overlaps with the lowest 
price the seller is willing to accept. The price 
system enables both A and B to cut the costs of 
acquiring information about each other’s bar- 
gaining position. The establishment and pro- 
mulgation of a “going market price” for a loaf 
of bread provides each with information about 
what price is likely to be acceptable to the 
other. Thus, the observer of a routine purchase 
of a loaf of bread is likely to see very little 
evidence of conflict, but this is primarily 
because the price system facilitates rapid resolu- 
tion of the conflict and agreement on a “‘fair 
price.”6 If the same observer were to witness a 
routine economic exchange in a nonmarket 
economy, the evidence of conflict between 
buyer and seller would be more obvious. 

In sum, the problem of volition does not 
provide an insuperable obstacle to conceiving of 
power as exchange. Both conflict and coopera- 
tion are present in most social situations, and 
the willingness of Bto comply with A’s demands 
is a function of the opportunity costs that B 
associates with compliance. Since the purpose 
of A’s influence attempt is to change B’s 
perceived opportunity costs of compliance 
(and/or noncompliance), it is not very helpful 
te describe A as influencing B by getting B to 
do something “‘against his will” or “despite his 
resistance.” 


Media of Exchange 


Some see power as distinct from exchange 
(Blau, 1964); some view power as a kind of 
exchange (Homans, 1974); and others treat 
power as a medium of exchange (Parsons, 1963; 
Deutsch, 1963). Many questions are raised by 


6For an expanded discussion of the role of conflict 
in economic exchange that also notes the tendency of 
the market to disguise the dynamics of the situation, 
see Boulding (1965). Since the market facilitates 
“anticipated reactions,” it is difficult to observe 
influence relations in routine commercial transactions. 
Negel (1975, p. 145) handles this analytical problem 
very well by pointing out that “in studying influence, 
attention should not generally focus upon exact 
sequences of action and response.” Such interactions, 
he notes, are often present but are not a prerequisite 
for influence to exist. 
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such viewpoints, but only two will be addressed 
re. First, what are the implications of con- 
sidering power as a medium of exchange akin to 
noney? And second, how is economic ex- 
‘hange different from other kinds of exchange? 
šince I have presented an extended critique of 
che “power as money” analogy elsewhere (Bald- 
win, 1971a), only brief recapitulation is needed 
here. The most important point to be made is 
that the standard social science concept of 
power’ as a relation is incompatible with the 
“power as money” analogy. Although purchas- 
ing power may be conceived of as a kind of 
power relation, money is more like a power 
‘esource or power base. If one thinks it useful 
‘o distinguish between power resources and 
ower relations, one should be wary of at- 
empts to depict power as a medium of 
xchange. Parsons (1963, p. 232) has explicitly 
complained that Dahl’s concept of power 
nakes it logically impossible to treat power as a 
‘mechanism operating to bring about changes 
n the action of other units.” This is true, since 
Dahl’s concept of power refers to a relationship 
rather than a mechanism. Power defined as a 
relation refers to the process of A getting B to 
io something B would not otherwise do; but 
power defined as a medium of exchange refers 
o one of several means by which A can affect 
B’s behavior (Baldwin, 197 1a). 


7Reference to a standard or conventional social 
cience concept of power may strike some readers as 
wesumptuous, since it implies some consensus on 
yower terminology. The frequently heard assertion 
‘hat there is no such consensus is simply not true. 
consensus is a matter of degree and need not imply 
jnanimity. The consensus may be only partial but it 
zertainly does exist. The significant thing is not that 
Dahl (1968) and Cartwright (1965) found it difficult 
to summarize and integrate the power literature but 
that they were able to do it so well. The works by 
Lasswell and Kaplan (1950), Dahl (1968), and Cart- 
wright (1965) have many differences, but they have 
ough in common to justify reference to a “stan- 
jard” or “conventional” approach to the study of 
yower. For example, all three works conceive of 
nfluence as a relation rather than a droperty; all three 
stress the need to specify scope; and all three allow for 
oth positive and negative sanctions in discussing 
nfluence. Future references to the conventional social 
science concept of power in this article refer to the 
zeneral conceptual outlook of these three works. It 
should also be noted that for purposes of this article 
the terms “influence,” “power,” and “control” are 
used interchangeably. Furthermore, all references to 
A’s effect on B’s “behavior” in this article should be 
interpreted to include changes in B’s beliefs, attitudes, 
ypinions, expectation, and/or emotions as well as 
T in observable behavior (cf. Nagel, 1975, p. 
12). 
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Much of the confusion about treating ap- 
proval, status, esteem, compliance, reputation, 
or power as media of exchange (Waldman, 
1972; Blau, 1964; Homans, 1961, 1974; Chad- 
wick-Jones, 1976) could be eliminated by 
clarifying the differences between economic 
exchange and social or political exchange. If 
one is referring to direct exchange (pure barter) 
without a common denominator of value,® 
there are not many differences among the 
following exchange situations: 


One cow for two pigs 

Two sacks of wheat for five days of work 
One favor for another 

Esteem for a favor 

Love for love 

Compliance with a request for approval 

A vote in the United Nations for foreign aid, 


In each of these situations the trading partners 
will have difficulty deciding whether they have 
made a “fair trade,” since they have no 
standardized measure of value for reference.? 

Blau (1964, pp. 8, 93—95) distinguishes 
social exchange from economic exchange in 
terms of the specificity of the obligations 
incurred. When B does A a favor, A incurs an 
obligation to do B a favor sometime in the 
future. A’s feeling of indebtedness to B, how- 
ever, lacks specificity because there is no 
generally recognized common denominator of 
value for comparing the worth of various 
favors. “In contrast to economic commodities, 
the benefits involved in social exchange do not 
have an exact price in terms of a single 
quantitative medium of exchange...” (Blau, 


8Technically, pure barter implies direct exchange, 
but need not imply the absence of a standardized 
measure of value. It is thus possible for the measure- 
of-value function of money to be performed by 
something other than that which performs the medi- 
um-of-exchange function of money. As a practical 
matter, however, the two functions are so highly 
interdependent that it is difficult to imagine pure 
barter in the presence of a common denominator of 
value (cf. Baldwin, 1971a; Blau, 1964, pp. 268-69). 
For purposes of this article, therefore, references to 
barter situations imply the absence of both exchange 
media and a standardized accounting unit. 


Strictly speaking, a standardized measure of value 
facilitates judgments as to the fairness of an exchange 
but is not a logical necessity. It is hypothetically 
possible to imagine a pure barter market in which 
every item traded had a “going” or conventional 
exchange rate in terms of every other item. If 1,000 
items were traded in the market, each item would have 
999 “going market prices.” For markets above a 
certain size, money may be a practical necessity; but it 
is not a logical necessity. 
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1964, p. 94). It is clear that what Blau has in 
mind is not the general case of economic 
exchange but rather the special case in which a 
recognized standard of value is operating as a 
medium of exchange, 

Since barter is so rarely encountered in 
everyday economic exchange, one might ask 
why it matters which concept of economic 
exchange Blau uses. The answer is that only by 
understanding precisely what difference money 
makes in economic exchange can one under- 
stand the role other media of exchange play in 
noneconomic exchange, The key to understand- 
ing social and economic exchange is recognizing 
that there is one—and only one—important 
difference between economic exchange in a 
monetary economy and social or political ex- 
change. That difference is the presence of a 
generally recognized measure of value that also 
serves as a highly liquid medium of exchange, 
i.e., money. It is money that sets economic 
exchanges apart from other kinds of social 
interaction, 

Blau (1964, pp. 93—95) claims that “social 
exchange differs in important ways from strict- 
ly economic exchange,” but all the differences 
he identifies can be reduced to one—the ab- 
sence of a counterpart for money. When Blau 
notes the unspecified obligations arising from 
social exchange, he is simply pointing out one 
of the implications of trade without money. 
When Blau cites the absence of an ‘exact price 
in terms of a single quantitative medium of 
exchange” as “another reason why social obli- 
gations are unspecific,’ the citation is both 
misleading and redundant. The absence of “an 
exact price in terms of a single quantitative 
medium of exchange” is not an additional 
reason why social obligations lack specificity; it 
is the only reason. 

When Blau (1964, p. 170) portrays the 
“compliance of others” as a “generalized means 
of social exchange, similar to money in eco- 
nomic exchange (except that it is far less liquid 
than money),” he implies that money and 
compliance have a lot in common but differ in 
degree of liquidity. It is as if he had said, “John 
is similar to Bill except for his red hair.” One 
would conclude from this that John and Bill 
share many characteristics other than hair 
color, The difficulty here is that liquidity is not 
just one of several characteristics of money; it is 
the essential defining characteristic. Blau (1964, 
p. 269) admits as much later in the book when 
he observes that “money differs from other 
valuables only in the higher degree of its 
liquidity, that is, the greater ease with which it 
can be converted into other commodities.” We 
may now recast Blau’s earlier comparison of 
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compliance and money as follows: “Compli- 
ance of others is similar to money except with 
regard to the only characteristic that really 
matters, the degree of liquidity.” 

To summarize, the analogy between power 
and money is rejected as incompatible with the 
standard social science usage of the term 
“power.” Economic exchange is not much 
different from social exchange except in a 
money economy. Although indirect exchange, 
i.e., exchange via media of exchange, is both 
conceptually possible and empirically probable 
in noneconomic exchange, no media bearing a 
significant resemblance to money are likely to 
be found. Instead of comparing the media of 
noneconomic exchange with money—as ex- 
change theorists are prone to do (Chad- 
wick-Jones, 1976, p. 20; Blau, 1964, p. 22: 
Waldman, 1972, p. 77)—one should emphasize 
the contrast between economic and non- 
economic media of exchange. In order to ex- 
amine the opportunities and limitations of 
exchange models in the study of power, one 
must recognize that money is a very unusual 
(one is tempted to say unique) medium of 
exchange that also serves as a standardized 
measure of value. In short, economic exchange 
(in a money economy) is different because 
money is special. Attempts to obscure the 
special qualities of money make it difficult to 
adapt exchange models to the study of power. 


Asymmetry in Power Relations 


The most important obstacle to analyzing 
power in terms of exchange is the concept of 
power as an asymmetrical human relationship. 
As noted earlier, Eckstein (1973, p. 1161) even 
suggests that the distinction between symmetric 
and asymmetric social relationships delineates 
“two fundamental sciences of society.” Eco- 
nomics, based on exchange and symmetry, and 
politics, based on power and asymmetry, are 
thus relegated to fundamentally different cate- 
gories of social interaction. Such a distinction 
discourages attempts to synthesize power 
analysis and exchange analysis. 

Exchange theorists might be expected to 
oppose the conception of power as asym- 
metrical, emphasizing instead the reciprocal 
nature of power relations. Not so. Far from 
rejecting the asymmetrical concept of power, 
exchange theorists (Homans, 1974, pp. 70—71, 
77, 83; Blau, 1964, pp. 117-18, 312-13; 
Chadwick-Jones, 1976, pp. 299—300, 355—57; 
and Ilchman, 1971, pp. 18—19) have embraced 
it and thereby compounded the difficulties of 
incorporating the standard social science con- 
cept of power into exchange models. These 
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difficulties concern the ambiguity of the notion 
of asymmetrical power, the need to specify 
scope in defining power, and the treatment of 
costs. 

At least four notions of “asymmetry” can be 
found in discussions of the inherently asym- 
metrical nature of power, including asymmetry 
of causation, imbalance of influence, unequal 
benefits, and uneven distribution of power. 
Power may be conceived of as a causal relation- 
ship, and all causal relationships are asym- 
metrical in the sense that if event C causes E, E 
does not cause C (cf. Oppenheim, 1961, p. 104; 
Dahl, 1968, p. 410; Nagel, 1975, pp. 35—51, 
141—53; and Simon, 1957, pp. 5, 11—12, 66). 
Simon (1957) and March (1955) suggest that 
power is also asymmetrical in the sense that if 
A has power over B, B does not have power 
over A. March (1955, p. 436) claims that “the 
statement that A influences B excludes the 
possibility that B influences A,” 

There is a big difference, however, between 
saying that event E caused event C and saying 
that person A influenced person B. That dif- 
ference is implied by the term “scope” (Lass- 
well and Kaplan, 1950, pp. 73, 77). Since 
people perform different activities, it is quite 
possible—and highly probable—that A’s power 
over B will be limited to certain dimensions ‘of 
B’s behavior. Thus, person A may be influ- 
encing person B with respect to X at the same 
time that person B is influencing person A with 
respect to Y. It is for this reason that many 
power theorists consider a statement of an 
influence relationship that fails to specify scope 
as virtually meaningless (Dahil, 1976, p. 33; 
1968, p. 408; Lasswell and Kaplan, 1950, p. 76; 
Nagel, 1975, p. 14). 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to 
deny either the causal nature of power or the 
asymmetrical nature of causation. It is to point 
out that attempts to discuss the implications of 
causal asymmetry for power analysis often lead 
to confusion because of failure to give suf- 
ficient attention to the specification of scope. 
Causal asymmetry does not preclude the ex- 
istence of symmetrical reciprocal influence 
relationships in the real world. As Nagel (1975, 
p. 146) has observed, “it is important to 
distinguish the asymmetry of ... social rela- 
tions from the asymmetry of variables in a 
model. Only the latter is a defining character- 
istic of power,” 10 


10m my opinion, efforts to equate causal asym- 
metry with power asymmetry have been counterpro- 
ductive to the extent that they have obscured one of 
Lasswell and Kaplan’s most fundamental points—the 
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A second notion of inherent power asym- 
metry conceives of power as a situation in 
which A has more power over B than B has over 
A (Wrong, 1968, p. 673; Eckstein, 1973, p. 
1146; Blau, 1964, pp. 117—18). Mutual influ- 
ence of equal strength, according to Blau 
(1964, pp. 117-18), indicates lack of power. 
This notion of power necessitates comparison 
between A’s power over B and B’s power over 
A, thus implying that the scopes are compara- 
ble. Even seemingly comparable scopes, how- 
ever, are likely to present problems for the 
power analyst. Soviet-American nuclear deter- 
rence is often thought of as mutual influence, 
Even granting that these are roughly compara- 
ble scopes, there is something anomalous about 
describing this situation as characterized by an 
absence of power. Conventional social science 
usage would describe Soviet-American nuclear 
deterrence as two separate and relatively suc- 
cessful influence attempts. Two advantages of 
conventional usage are, first, that comparing 
scopes is optional rather than required and, 
second, that interdependence can be dif- 
ferentiated from independence. Many social 
scientists find it useful to distinguish bi ..veen 
situations characterized by mutual influence 
among actors (interdependence) and situations 
characterized by a lack of influence among 
actors (independence). 

Suppose A has the power to get B to play 
the piano (using positive and/or negative sanc- 
tions), while B has the power to get A to rake 
the yard (using positive and/or negative sanc- 
tions). Which one has more power? The notion 
of power as an imbalance of power between A 
and B requires an answer, but the conventional 
concept of power does not. If there were a 
generally agreed upon common denominator to 
which forms of power could be reduced, 
comparing different scopes would be easy; but 
no such standardized measuring rod for power 
exists (cf. Dahl and Lindblom, 1953, pp. 


need to treat power as a triadic relationship (Lasswell 
and Kaplan, 1950, p. 76). Simon (1957, p. 63) 
portrayed his work as “footnotes” to the work of 
Lasswell and Kaplan and attributed the notion of 
power asymmetry to them. This was unfortunate, 
since Lasswell and Kaplan were sensitive to reciprocity 
and symmetry in power relations and believed that 
power should not “be conceived as a unilateral 
relationship” (Lasswell and Kaplan, 1950, p. 201). 
Subsequent references to the “asymmetrical notion of 
power” in this article refer to the ‘“imbalance-of-influ- 
ence” sense of this term unless another meaning is 
specified..For a thorough discussion of causal asym- 
metry and power asymmetry, see Nagel (1975). 
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228-29; Dahl, 1976, pp. 32—36; Baldwin, 
197 1a). It is precisely because of the absence of 
close counterparts to money in noneconomic 
social interaction that scope must be specified 
in defining influence relationships. 

The criticism of the asymmetrical notion of 
power presented here should be distinguished 
from that of Wrong (1968). Wrong objects to 
Blau’s contention that power relations are 
always asymmetrical on the grounds that many 
power situations are characterized by reciprocal 
influence with regard to different scopes. Al- 
though Wrong (1968, pp. 673—74) admits that 
“asymmetry exists in each individual act-re- 
sponse sequence,” he observes that “the actors 
continually alternate the roles of power holder 
and power subject in the total course of their 
interaction” so that a pattern may emerge in 
which one actor controls the other with respect 
to particular spheres of conduct, “while the 
other actor is regularly dominant in other areas 
of situated activity.’ Thus, Wrong posits a 
social situation in which each individual power 
relationship is asymmetrical (in that “the power 
holder exercises greater control over the be- 
havior of the power subject than the reverse”), 
but in which A’s ability to get B to play the 
piano is “balanced” by B’s ability to get A to 
rake the yard. 1 

Wrong rightly criticizes Blau’s failure to 
account for different scopes, but he stops short 
of objecting to the asymmetrical concept of 
power. In the absence of a common denomi- 
nator of power values (i.e., a functional equiva- 


11Wrong (1968, p. 674) uses the term “intercursive 
power” to refer to “relations between persons or 
groups in which the control of one person or group 
over the other with reference to a particular scope is 
balanced by the control of the other in a different 
scope.” Nagel (1975, pp. 142-44) points out that 
such situations can be analyzed in terms of separate 
and distinct influence attempts by each party. In such 
situations A and B control different outcomes vis-a-vis 
each other. There are, of course, other situations in 
which A and B share power over a single outcome 
(Nagel, 1975, pp. 144—46). Thus, part of the difficul- 
ty in conceiving of routine commercial transactions as 
power relationships stems from the inclusion of both 
intercursive and shared power over a single outcome in 
such situations. The price (or exchange rate) is a single 
outcome over which the buyer and seller share power. 
Intercursive power, however, is also involved since the 
buyer is trying to obtain goods and/or services, while 
the seller is trying to obtain money. A full description 
of the power dimensions of a commercial transaction 
would have to include both kinds of power. “Buying a 
car” and “buying a car at a good price” are not 
necessarily (or even usually) the same thing—one has 
to work harder at the second than at the first. 
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lent for money) for comparing different scopes, 
it is difficult to accept the notion of “individual 
act-response sequences” as asymmetrical. What 
standardized measuring rod are we to use in 
comparing A’s control over B with B’s control 
over A? When the United States tried to make 
North Vietnam give up its activities in South 
Vietnam, how successful was its influence 
attempt? Although the conventional concept of 
power permits a straightforward—but not neces- 
sarily easy—answer to this question, the “asym- 
metry imbalance” concept of power requires a 
comparison between the U.S. attempt to influ- 
ence North Vietnam and the North Vietnamese 
attempt to get the Americans to go home. In 
other words, one is supposed to compare 
getting a country to give up claims to what it 
perceives as its own land and people (White, 
1970) with getting a foreign power to stop 
intervening in one’s country. Although others 
may describe differently the scopes of the 
American and North Vietnamese influence at- 
tempts, the point is that the two nations were 
engaged in fundamentally different kinds of 
influence attempts. Even those who deny the 
significance of the “territorial imperative” 
ought to admit the difference between aggres- 
sion and resistance to aggression (cf. White, 
1970; Ardrey, 1966; Lorenz, 1966), between 
making an influence attempt and resisting one. 

In sum, there are two good reasons for 
rejecting the notion of power that implies a 
necessary imbalance of influence between A 
and B. First, it requires a comparison between 
influence attempts with different scopes in the 
absence of a generally agreed-upon criterion for 
making such comparisons. And second, the 
common-sense intuitive notion of power is 
captured at least as well by the concept of 
power developed by Dahl and others. 

Homans’ (1974, pp. 70—83) concept of 
asymmetrical power falls on the borderline 
between the “imbalance” notion and a third 
category based on unequal benefits; it thus 
deszrves separate treatment. Homans begins by 
defining power as asymmetrical in the sense 
that the behavior of one of the parties to an 
exchange “changes in some sense more than the 
behavior of the other.” Homans uses the 
example of an exchange of advice for ap- 
proval,!? thus raising the question of how to 
compare a change in approval with a change in 


12This example is used often by Homans. It refers 
to an experienced office worker’s willingness to give 
helpful advice to less experienced fellow workers and 
their willingness to give gratitude and admiration in 
retum. 
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advice in the absence of a common denomi- 
nator of value. Since the difficulties cf compar- 
ing different scopes have already been dis- 
cussed, there is no need to belabor this point. 
Homans then shifts the focus of his discus- 
sion of power from the amount of behavior 
change to the “net reward” each party derives 
from the exchange. The “general condition that 
establishes interpersonal power,” according to 
Homans, is that one party “gets less out of the 
exchange” than the other. Although one might 
think that the person “getting less” from the 
exchange is the weaker, this is not what 
Homans has in mind. Instead, he states—or 
restates—the “‘principle of least interest,” in 
which “the person who is perceived by the 
other as the less interested, the more indif- 
ferent, to the exchange is apt to have the 
greater power.” This principle, of course, has 
been discussed by Thibaut and Kelly (1959, p. 
103) and Schelling (1960), and many would 
consider it a useful empirical observation about 
certain kinds of bargaining situations. For 
Homans, however, it is not merely a useful 
insight, it is “the one essential characteristic of 
power.” He thus defines power as follows: 


When A’s net reward—compared, that is, 
with his alternatives—in taking action that will 
reward B is less, at least as perceived by B, than 
B’s net reward in taking action that will reward 
A, and B as a result changes his behavior in a 
way favorable to A, then A has exerted power 
over B. 


In addition to the cumbersome wording, 
there are at least two difficulties with this 
definition. First, the role of B’s perceptions is 
not clear. If B’s perceptions of A’s relative 
indifference are crucial, why even mention the 
real situation? If B’s perceptions are what 
matter, why does Homans (1974, p. 85) insist 
that “it is necessary to know the payoffs for 
both parties, not just for one of them?” A 
second difficulty is the possibility that interper- 
sonal comparisons of subjective value are im- 
plied by the need to compare A’s reward with 
B’s. Although Homans (1974, p. 74) explicitly 
denies that this problem exists, his explanation 
begs several questions. For example, Homans 
argues that objective indicators of net rewards 
can be found but then admits that such 
indicators can be manipulated by each party so 
as to mislead the other. Furthermore, Homans’ 
argument that the actual participants in the 
power transaction can avoid direct interper- 
sonal value comparisons is beside the point. The 
prohibition on such comparisons is a method- 
ological constraint on social scientists, not on 
other people. In our everyday lives we can and 
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do make methodologically unsound value com- 
parisons all the time. 

In addition to causal asymmetry, “im- 
balance” asymmetry, and “unequal benefit” 
asymmetry, some would say that power asym- 
metry resides in the uneven distribution of 
power resources. In every society some people 
have more power than others, and there is an 
implication of asymmetry in that fact. This 
concept is mentioned here only to show how 
appealing the idea of power as inherently 
asymmetrical can be. When someone observes 
that power is asymmetrical, everyone may nod; 
but they do not necessarily agree on the 
meaning of the message. 

Thus far, objections to the concept of power 
as inherently asymmetrical have stemmed pri- 
marily from the relative absence of counter- 
parts to money in social exchange and the 
consequent need to specify scope in defining 
and measuring power. Nagel (1968, pp. 
135—37), however, has suggested still another 
objection, based on the costs of making influ- 
ence attempts. Nagel points out that many 
influence situations require A to reward, 
punish, threaten, promise, furnish information, 
and/or monitor in order to get B to do X. Since 
“these behaviors of A are caused by B’s 
reluctance to do X (or, more generally, by the 
improbability of B’s doing X spontaneously),” 
Nagel suggests, “they indicate the scope of B’s 
power over A.”!3 Thus, when the opportunity 
costs of A’s influence attempt are taken into 
account, the inherently asymmetrical concept 
of power is further called into question. 

Consider two examples that Eckstein (1973, 
p. 1150) claims are “‘clearly asymmetric” —‘“‘the 
power of a criminal over his victim or the slow 
driver over the queues in his wake.” If A must 
commit a criminal] act in order to get B to do X, 
A has modified his behavior in what is likely to 
be a significant and costly way. Likewise, the 
slow driver can make those behind him late for 
work, but only by driving so slowly that he 
risks making himself late also. In such situations 
A influences B to do X, but B’s reluctance to 
do X also affects A’s behavior. If power costs 


13tn a later work, Nagel (1975, p. 141 n.) modifies 
his position, arguing that “the effects a weaker actor 
may have upon a stronger cannot generally be con- 
strued as power because they are not necessarily the 
consequence of the weaker actor’s preferences.” For 
purposes of this discussion, however, the fact that 
such effects are sometimes a consequence of the 
weaker actor’s preferences is sufficient to call into 
question the notion of power as inherently asymmetri- 
cal in the “imbalance” sense. 
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are considered, such situations are not so 
“clearly asymmetric” as they appear to be.14 

In sum, several notions of power as inherent- 
ly asymmetrical have been examined. The 
causal asymmetry notion is valid but can be 
confusing when it is applied to power relations. 
The “imbalance” notion and the “unequal 
benefits” notion, however, have serious draw- 
backs. The concept of power developed by 
Dahl, Lasswell and Kaplan, and others involves 
causal asymmetry but allows for both sym- 
metric and asymmetric power relationships. 
Since exchange relations connote reciprocity 
and the possibility—but not the necessity—of 
symmetry, the “imbalance” and “unequal bene- 
fits” notions of power as inherently asym- 
metrical are not well suited for inclusion in 
exchange models.!5 


Positive vs. Negative Sanctions 


The distinction between positive and nega- 
tive sanctions has been an important obstacle to 
incorporating a broad concept of power into 
social exchange models. Exchange is often 
depicted as mutually rewarding and beneficial, 
while power relations are often portrayed as 
based on negative sanctions and detrimental to 
the object of the influence attempt. A funda- 
mental difference between Blau (1964) and 
Homans (1974) on this point should be noted. 
On the one hand, Blau (1964, pp. 91—92, 
115-17) defines exchange in terms of positive 
sanctions and power in terms of negative 
sanctions. Homans (1974, p. 83), on the other 
hand, objects to such a view: 


Who shall say that a man who offers others 
good pay to do his bidding, and they jump at 
the chance, has not exerted power over them? 
The trouble is that in the everyday thinking of 
many of us we do not consider power to be 
really power unless it is accompanied by orders, 


140n the importance of power costs, see Nagel 
(1968); Harsanyi (1962); Deutsch (1963, pp. 
110-16); and Baldwin (1971c). Deutsch (1963, p. 
115) quotes Booker T. Washington: “The only wzy 
the white man in the South can keep the Negro in the 
ditch is to stay in the ditch with him.” 


15For more comments on defining power in terms 
of asymmetry, see Cartwright (1959, pp. 197~98); 
Oppenheim, 1961, pp. 104-06); Harsanyi (1962); 
Dahlström (1966); Nagel (1968, pp. 135-37; 1975, 
pp. 141—53); and Dahl (1976, p. 50). It should be 
emphasized that no one advocates viewing power as 
inherently symmetrical. The fruitful alternative to the 
assumption of asymmetry is the assumption of non- 
symmetry, which allows for both symmetrical and 
asymmetrical power relations. 
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threats, the imposition of wills, and resistance. 
We believe power to be inherently evil, though 
sometimes necessary. Yet none of these things 
is essential to power as we shall define it. 
Indeed, if we could count up all the examples 
of the exertion of power, we suspect that we 
should find the noncoercive form to be far 
more common than the coercive. 


The initial requirements for integration of 
exchange analysis and power analysis are a 
concept of power broad enough to subsume 
positive sanctions and a concept of exchange 
broad enough to include negative sanctions. 
Homans (1974), Ilchman and Uphoff (1969), 
and Waldman (1972) have demonstrated that 
exchange models can be used to explain social 
interaction based on threats and/or punish- 
ments. Others (Dahl, 1968; Nagel, 1975; Op- 
penheim, forthcoming; Cartwright, 1965) have 
shown that power can be defined so as to allow 
for influence attempts based on positive sanc- 
tions. Such a broad concept of power has an 
important advantage over one based only on 
negative sanctions—it facilitates description of 
the full range of policy options available to A in 
making an influence attempt on B. As Harsanyi 
(1962, p. 69) has pointed out, this is “one of 
the main purposes for which social scientists 
use the concept of A’s power over B.” I have 
never come across a serious scholarly argument 
in favor of confining an examination of A’s 
policy options to those based on negative 
sanctions. The distinction between positive and 
negative sanctions is useful (Baldwin, 1971b), 
but it does not require us to differentiate 
exchange from power. 


Authority 


It is sometimes suggested that authority—or 
legitimate power—presents especially difficult 
analytical problems, and much futile debate has 
focused on the similarities and differences 
between power and authority. At first glance, 
authority relations would seem quite different 
from exchange relations; but closer scrutiny 
discredits this first impression. Indeed, social 
exchange theory has made some of its most 
impressive contributions in discussions of au- 
thority and legitimacy (Blau, 1963; Waldman, 
1972; Ilchman and Uphoff, 1969). This is not 
surprising when we consider the sensitivity of 
all social exchange theorists to the importance 
of positive sanctions in social life and the 
importance of such sanctions in determining 
legitimacy. The adage that “one can do any- 
thing with bayonets except sit on them” 
suggests that negative sanctions are less useful 
for acquiring legitimacy than are positive sanc- 
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ions. One rarely builds a high degree of 
egitimacy by terror, coercion, punishment, 
threats, intimidation, and harassment. 

Analysis of authority in terms of exchange 
soncepts is hardly new. Social contract theo- 
‘ists, such as Thomas Hobbes and John Locke, 
placed social exchange at the heart of their 
2xplanations of political authority. They envi- 
sioned the public as giving political leaders 
obedience and legitimacy in return for effective 
performance of governmental duties. Moreover, 
should political leaders prove unable to perform 
such services, the public has the right to 
withdraw its allegiance and stop obeying. 

Recent social exchange theorists’ treatment 
of authority is remarkably consistent with the 
traditional social contract explanation. Blau 
11963, p. 209), for example, describes authori- 
ty relations from the perspective of the indivi- 
dual and of the collectivity. From the individu- 
al’s standpoint, obedience to the law is ex- 
changed for social approval from one’s peers; 
thus, the exchange between the individual and 
the government is indirect. The collectivity of 
individuals, however, gives governmental leaders 
two things—prevailing compliance with lawful 
orders and a set of social norms that help 
enforce compliance—in direct exchange for the 
contribution to the common welfare furnished 
by political leaders. Thus, individual incentives 
to obey the law (authoritative commands) are 
seen as different from the incentives for the 
collectivity. Waldman (1972, pp. 89—117) 
places less emphasis on the difference between 
individual and group perspectives but still views 
legitimacy as something conferred on govern- 
ments in exchange for satisfaction of basic 
desires for security, welfare, and dignity. Wald- 
man (1972, p. 96) argues that his exchange 
analysis of legitimacy is “not inconsistent with 
other explanations of the phenomenon” and 
that it “refines and accounts for the validity of 
some of the classic explanations of authority.” 

Authority relations present no insur- 
mountable analytical problems for exchange 
theorists. Explanation of authority in terms of 
exchange is an ancient, honorable, and still 
viable tradition.16 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this article is to evaluate the 
possibility and/or desirability of conceptual 


16For a discussion of the analogy between the 
economist’s concept of “liquidity” and the political 
scientist’s concept of “legitimacy” see Baldwin 
(1971a). 
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integration of two key social science terms— 
power and exchange. The discussion thus far 
has shown the possibility of using power 
terminology to describe exchange relations and 
the possibility of using exchange terminology 
to describe many kinds of power relations. In 
the remainder of the discussion I will consider 
Cartwright’s (1965) criticisms of treating power 
as a kind of exchange and identify the potential 
advantages of such treatment. Proper evalua- 
tion, of course, would require identification of 
disadvantages and weighing them against the 
advantages. The disadvantages of using ex- 
change models to study power, however, will 
not be considered here. This lacuna is not only 
due to space limitations but also to the princi- 
ple of “comparative need,” i.e. it is often 
implied that the advantages are nonexistent. I 
suspect that the final accounting will fail to 
yield a clear-cut answer regarding the wisdom 
of treating power in terms of exchange models. 
The concept of power may be more useful in 
looking at social relations from the standpoint 
of a single actor. Although this is a legitimate 
analytical focus for a social scientist, it is not 
the only legitimate one. The concept of ex- 
change may be more useful when one wants to 
emphasize the interactive or reciprocal nature 
of the relationship. Thus, depending on one’s 
analytical purpose, the relative desirability of 
emphasizing power or exchange may vary. 

Cartwright (1965, pp. 16—18) observes that 
the “concept of exchange provides considerable 
insight into many aspects of the influence 
process,” but he sees severe difficulties in 
attempting to conceive of all influence pro- 
cesses in this way. These difficulties are as 
follows: 


1. Noncontingent Means. When A’s sanctions 
are contingent on B’s compliance, it is relatively 
easy to think of the influence process in terms 
of exchange. However, when A rewards or 
punishes B in a noncontingent way—by turning 
up the heat so as to increase the probability 
that B will remove a sweater or by giving B 
money so as to increase the probability that B 
will go to a movie—the exchange analogy is less 
obvious. 

Comment: This is a valid criticism, which 
suggests that some kinds of power relations 
cannot be described in terms of exchange. It 
should be noted, however, that failure to 
account for influence attempts based on non- 
contingent means is a weakness found in many 
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discussions of power regardless of whether or 
not they are based on exchange.!7 


2. No Resource Transfer. In A’s attempt to 
influence B, “resources” may be consumed, 
transferred; or no change in ownership may 
occur. 

Comment: The validity of this criticism is 
questionable, since resources may be exchanged 
in subtle ways. Two examples used by Cart- 
wright to illustrate influence without resource 
transfer are as follows: First, distinguished 
citizens who “lend their names” to fund-raising 
organizations are depicted as giving their names 
but also keeping them. Social exchange theory, 
however, can describe this situation quite well 
as a situation in which the distinguished citizens 
receive enhanced status in return for allowing 
their names to be used by fund-raising organiza- 
tions. Second, the supervisor who promises an 
employee a favor but fails to fulfill the promise 
is described as keeping possession of the re- 
source. Once again, exchange theory would 
explain this as an employee having exchanged 
compliance in return for a promised favor. The 
subsequent breaking of the promise is beside 
the point. It is the value of the promise at the 
moment of exchange that matters, not its later 
devaluation. Exchange is not necessarily equi- 
table; even those who get gypped are participat- 
ing in an exchange.!8 


3. No Commensurate Units of Value. Even 
when exchange may plausibly be said to occur, 
it is often most difficult to describe the 
exchange in commensurate units of value. 
Comment: This is true, but it does not 
constitute a serious weakness in exchange mod- 
els. The exchange of approval for advice, of 
compliance for money, or of one favor for 
another does not require measurement in terms 
of commensurate units of value—at least not so 
long as we speak of it as direct exchange 
(barter). It is only when indirect exchange and 
the fairness of exchange are discussed that 


17Harsanyi’s (1962, p. 71) treatment of influence 
attempts based on noncontingent means is especially 
useful. He notes, moreover, that he has given this case 
extra attention because it “is often overlooked in the 
literature.” See also Baldwin (1971d, pp. 476-77). 


18Cartwright’s implication that a broken promise 
has no value is also unacceptable. Anyone with 
children knows that the breaking of last week’s 
promise to take them to the movies makes it much 
harder to break this week’s promise to take them. 
Broken promises can be valuable power resources, and 
not only for children. 
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standardized measures of value begin to matter. 
One of the exchange theorists’ most important 
insights concerns the way societal norms func- 
tion as primitive measuring rods that make 
indirect social exchange possible.!9 How do we 
know how much compliance it is appropriate to 
give police officers? Social norms embodied in 
laws tell us. How do you know whether it is 
“fair” for your neighbor to ask to sleep with 
your spouse in return for lending you a 
lawnmower? Social norms tell you. And so on. 
The lack of commensurate units of value for 
measuring exchange is not a serious problem29 
for exchange models of power unless they 
employ the notion of power as inherently 
asymmetrical in the “power imbalance” sense 
discussed previously. 

Despite his criticism of the attempts to 
marry exchange and power, Cartwright con- 
tends that “it would be premature to conclude 
that the effort is necessarily doomed to fail- 
ure.” The fact that the effort is not doomed to 
fail, of course, does not justify the undertaking. 
Let us look at some of the potential advantages 
of treating power—at least some kinds of 
power—as exchange relationships. 

Several advantages of treating power as 
exchange can be identified. Since most ex- 
change theorists have thus far employed an 
asymmetric concept of power, however, some 
of these advantages are potential rather than 
actual. These potential advantages, then, per- 
tain to treating the conventional social science 
concept of power in an exchange perspective. 

First, treating power as exchange would 
emphasize the relational nature of power, since 
almost everyone thinks of exchange as rela- 
tional. Second, emphasis on exchange and the 
possible reciprocity thereby implied should 
help students of organization theory in over- 
coming the often-lamented tendency to view 
power as vertical, hierarchical, asymmetrical, 
and unilateral (Cartwright, 1965, p. 2; Palum- 
bo, 1975, p. 353). Third, an exchange per- 
spective on power should inhibit the tendency 


19There is no contradiction here with the previous 
emphasis on the differences between the media of 
social exchange and money. Both social norms and 
money serve as media of exchange, but social norms 
are very primitive while money is very sophisticated. 
Social norms are like money in the same way that a 
horse is like a new Cadillac. Both are means of 
transportation, but what a difference! 


20In a sense the lack of a standardized measure of 
value is a “serious problem” for all power analysis. It 
is not, however, a problem peculiar to exchange 
analysis. 
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to view all power relations as exploitative. A 
zero-sum concept of power, in which A is the 
“victor” and B is the “victim,” is not adequate 
for describing many kinds of power relation- 
ships. Fourth, an exchange orientation should 
help sensitize power theorists to the important 
role of costs. This has been a traditional blind 
spot for students of power (Baldwin, 1971c), 
but it has been one of the social exchange 
theorists’ strengths that they have made us 
aware of many of the less obvious costs 
associated with various human choices (cf. 
Chadwick-Jones, 1976, pp. 178—80). Fifth, the 
propensity of power theorists to ignore positive 
sanctions might be offset by the exchange 
theorists’ emphasis on rewards (Baldwin, 
1971b). And sixth, integration of such basic 
concepts as power and exchange could be a step 
toward conceptual unification of the social 
sciences, thus facilitating communication 
among economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and social psychologists. 

A final and fundamental point should be of 
special interest to political scientists. Much 
contemporary thinking about politics tends to 
view power relations as conflictual, negative, 
exploitative, coercive, and unpleasant from the 
standpoint of the one who is influenced. 
Exchange relations, however, tend to be de- 
picted as cooperative, positive, beneficial, 
voluntary, and’ pleasant. The basic conception 


of the relation between the people and the state — 


that emerges from such modes of thinking is 
likely to emphasize autonomous individuals 
tolerating government as a necessary evil. By 
contrast, a power-exchange theory of politics, 
such as that proposed by G. E. G. Catlin (1927, 
1930), suggests that much of the resentment, 
suspicion, and vilification of politics and poli- 
ticians is unjustified. The pclitical process, 
Catlin implies, is not nearly so asymmetric as it 
appears to the ordinary person. Politicians 
provide valuable services and should not be 
viewed as parasites who exploit society. 

The politician, as political capitalist, assumes 
responsibility and expends his energies in the 
labour of government in return for the interest 
of power. And he does this entirely legitimately 
insofar as the power he enjoys is the power of 
moulding policy which accrues zo a man who 
has the intelligence to provide men politically 
with the social adjustments, securities, and 
facilities which they want but are unable 
themselves to procure. The social service of the 
statesman is at least as high and as much 
deserving of recompense as that cf the financier 
(Catlin, 1930, pp. 184-85). 


The question of what constitutes an “accurate” 
or “desirable” basic concept of the relation 
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between the government and the governed is 
beyond the scope of this article; but if the way 
we think about power affects the way we 
conceive of this basic social relation, then the 
stakes involved in deciding how to treat power 
and exchange are far greater than first appears. 
The question of whether one agrees with 
Eckstein (1973, p. 1159) that exchanges are 
elements of “dissonance” or “impurity” in the 
political process or whether one agrees with 
Dahl (1976, p. 50) that exchanges “are as 
ubiquitous in political as in economic life” 
deserves serious consideration by every political 


` scientist. 
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The Expansion of the Public Economy: 
A Comparative Analysis" 


DAvip R. CAMERON 
Yale University 


In spite of the traditional legitimacy accorded the market mechanism of the private sector in 
advanced capitalist nations, governments in those nations have become more influential as 
providers of social services and income supplements, producers of goods, managers of the 
economy, and investors of capital. And in order to finance these various activities the revenues of 
public authorities have increased dramatically-to a point where they are now equivalent to 
one-third to one-half of a nation’s economic product. 

This growth in governmental activity in advanced capitalist society is examined by considering 
the causes, and some of the consequences, of the expansion of the public economy—defined, 
following Schumpeter's discussion of the “tax state,” in terms of the extractive role of 
government. The primary concern of this article is to discover why some nations have experienced 
a far greater rate of increase in recent years and, as a result, have a much larger public economy 
than other nations. Five types of explanation are elaborated to account for the growth of the scope 
of governmental activity: (1) the level and rate of growth in the economic product; (2) the degree 
to which the fiscal structure of a nation relies on indirect, or “invisible,” taxes; (3) politics—in 
particular the partisan composition of government and the frequency of electoral competition; (4) 
the institutional structure of government; and (5) the degree of exposure of the economy to the 
international marketplace. The article evaluates the five explanations with data for 18 nations, and 


concludes by discussing some implications of the analysis. 


During the three decades following World 
War II, the role of government in most ad- 
vanced capitalist economies increased dra- 
matically. With the maturation of the “welfare 
state,” governments increased their provision of 
social services and income transfers for the 
unemployed, the sick, the elderly, and the 
poor. Furthermore, governments have become 
important producers of goods, and in several 
European nations publicly owned corporations 
dominate the petroleum, automotive, and trans- 
portation industries. In addition, by using a 
variety of fiscal and monetary instruments such 
as public spending programs, taxes, and dis- 
count rates, governments have attempted to 
manipulate the levels of unemployment and 
inflation and dampen the effects of business 
cycles. They have also sought to guide the 
long-term development of the economy 
through the creation of planning institutions 
and, occasionally, through their control of the 
assets of financial institutions. And in order to 
finance their activities in each of these domains, 
governments have instituted new taxes and 
raised the levels of old taxes. Indeed, the 
growth of the extractive role of public authori- 
ties has been so great that Schumpeter’s words, 
written half a century ago and pertaining to the 
historical development of Europe, seem even 
more appropriate today: “Tax bill in hand, the 
state penetrated the private economies and won 
increasing dominion over them” (1918, p. 19). 

This article explores the causes of the 


expansion of the extractive role of government 
during the recent past in 18 relatively de- 
veloped capitalist nations. The first section 
presents several alternative explanations of that 
expansion. Following the argument developed, 
rather imprecisely, by Wagner (1883) in the late 
nineteenth century, most economists have con- 
centrated on the impact of economic growth in 
accounting for the inexorable increase in gov- 
ernment activity. In addition to outlining the 
Wagnerian argument, I will discuss several al- 
ternative causes of the expansion of public 
revenues. In particular, the analysis examines 
the impact on taxation of two aspects of the 
policy-making environment whose effects have 
been frequently disputed or neglected in many 
comparative studies of public policy: (1) the 
electoral politics of a nation—for example, the 
existence of electoral competition and the 
partisan composition of government; and (2) 
the institutional structure of government—for 
example, the existence of unitary or federal 


*For comments and suggestions on various aspects 
of the research reported here, I wish to thank Edward 
Tufte, Philippe Schmitter, Douglas Hibbs, Stefanie 
Cameron, Theodore Eismeier, Richard Hofferbert, 
Robert Keohane, Henrik Madsen, John Stephens, and 
Aaron Wildavsky. A preliminary version of portions of 
this article was presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 1976. 
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government, and the extent of fiscal centraliza- 
tion. The analysis also considers the extent to 
which the scope of government activity within 
a nation is influenced by the position of the 
domestic economy vis-à-vis the world economy. 
In this regard, the analysis investigates whether 
the openness, or exposure, of a nation’s econo- 
my to the international marketplace stimulates 
an expansion in the role of government. 

The several explanations of the expansion of 
the public economy! will be evaluated by 
analyzing the experience of 18 nations since 
1960. All 18 have capitalist economies; this 
criterion allows the inclusion of nations for 
which the expansion of the public economy 
might represent a source of tension and conflict. 
with the traditional reliance on, and legitima- 
tion of, the market economy for the allocation 
of goods. The nations are: the United States, 
Canada, Britain, Ireland, Australia, Japan, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland. 


Measuring the Scope of the 
Public Economy 


The scope of activity of public authorities 
can be described by enumerating the programs 
and types of expenditures carried out by 
government (King, 1973). However, in the 
contemporary era in the nations considered 
here, the increase in the level of expenditure 
and the multiple uses of funds has been 
accompanied by an expansion of the revenue- 
generating capacity of government. Although 
imbalances occasionally occur between the ag- 
gregate totals of all government revenues and 
expenditures, the two have usually moved in 
tandem. Thus, the scope of the public economy 
can be compared as well by considering the 
revenues of governments rather than their 
expenditures—that is, by considering the ex- 
tractive aspect of government.2 The public 


IThe term “public economy” refers here to that 
portion of a nation’s economic product which is 
consumed or distributed by all public authorities. 


2In most nations, during most years, the total of all 
governments’ revenues exceeds the total of all govern- 
ments’ expenditures. During the world recession of 
1975, the aggregate of all governments’ expenditures 
exceeded all revenues in six nations—the United 
States, Belgium, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and Britain. 
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economy is defined in terms of the total of all 
revenues obtained by all levels of government in 
a nation. Included are all direct taxes, e.g., 
those on personal and corporate incomes and 
property; all indirect taxes, e.g., those on sales- 
and value added; all social insurance con- 
tributions by employers and employees; and all 
other fees, taxes, rents, and withdrawals from ` 
enterprises which flow into governmental trea~ 
suries. To convey the relative importance of the 
funds which are appropriated (and subsequent- 
ly distributed) by public authorities, and to 
control for the obvious differences among 
nations in the size of the economy, I have 
calculated the ratio of all governmental reve- 
nues to Gross Domestic Product (GDP). This 
ratio, calculated for all years between 1960 and 
1975 (the latest for which data are available), is ` 
treated as a measure of the scope of the public 
economy.? In order to measure and compare 
across nations the degree of expansion in the 
scope of the public economy, I have calculated 
the first-order difference in this ratio for the 
earliest and latest years.4 

There has been significant variation in both 
the level and rate of change in the scope of the 
public economy among these 18 nations. In 
1960, for example, the scope of the public 
economy, which averaged 28.5 percent of GDP, ` 
varied from 18 percent in Spain to 35.4 in 
Germany. By 1975, the average scope of the 
public economy increased to 38.5 percent of 
GDP and the variation among the nations also 
increased, ranging from 23.5 percent in Japan 
to 53.5 percent in the Netherlands. Thus, while 
there was a general trend of expansion of the 


In the prior half-decade (1970—74), however, only 
two nations (the United States in 1971 and Italy in 
1971—74) experienced an aggregate deficit. Thus, a 
measure of the public economy based on revenues is 
less likely to understate the fiscal scope of govern- 
mental activity than one based on expenditures. See 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (O.E.C.D.) (19772). 


3The data were obtained from O.E.C.D. (1973, 
1977a). The measure includes withdrawals from, but 
not operating revenues of, public enterprises, which in 
some nations (for example, Austria, Finland, Britain, 
and Italy) are among the largest industrial firms. 


"First-order differences, rather than percentage . 
changes, are used in order to avoid artificially deflating 
the magnitude of change in nations with a relatively 
high value in the initial year. To control forthe | 
tendency of first-order differences to deflate the- 
magnitude of change in nations with relatively low 
initial values, regression analyses will include both the 
value in the initial year and the measure of change. 
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public economy at work in all the nations, 
there were also great differences among them in 
the rate of expansion. Why that rate of expan- 


sion varied as much as it did is the question to 
which we now turn. 


Five Explanations of the 
Expansion of the Public Economy 


Several distinct explanations of why the 
scope of the public economy changes over time 
can be identified. This section elaborates five 
types of explanation~one economic, the 
second fiscal, the third political, the fourth 
institutional, and the fifth international in 
character—and derives predictions to account 
for the considerable differences in the rate of 
expansion of the public economy in the 18 
nations. 


The Economic Explanation. The most frequent- 
ly mentioned explanation of the increase in the 
scope of the public economy is that derived 
from Wagner’s “law of expanding state activi- 
ty” (1883, pp. 1—8). The “law” holds that, 
among European nations, the “pressure for 
social progress” leads inevitably to the growth 
of the public sector. Writing in the midst of a 
period of rapid urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, and just as Bismarck was developing the 
first programs of the welfare state, Wagner 
recognized the growing role of the state as a 
provider of social overhead investments in such 
areas as transportation and education and the 
need, even in an authoritarian state, for the 
state to retain legitimacy by providing public 
funds to compensate for the human costs of 
economic development. 

As elaborated by numerous scholars of 
public finance, Wagner’s “law” suggests that 
citizen’s demands for services and willingness to 
pay taxes are income-elastic, and therefore 
bound to increase with the increase in eco- 
nomic affluence. If this “law” is correct, one 
would expect that, in comparing the experi- 
ences of a number of nations, the greater the 
increment in economic affluence of a nation 
during a given period, the greater the expansion 
‘ of the public economy. 

Several scholars have rejected the logic and 
evidence in support of Wagner’s “law.” Bird 
(1971, p. 19), Musgrave (1969, pp. 112—13), 

- and Gupta (1968) find that any positive cross- 
national relationship between economic growth 


5See Bird (1970, p- 70; 1971), Musgrave (1969, p. 
74), and Gupta (1968). 
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and government share in the economic product 
disappears when analysis is confined to the 
wealthier nations of the world. Apparently 
there exists an upper threshold to the scope of 
the public economy; beyond certain levels of 
income, international demonstration effects 
and internally derived perceptions of marginal 
benefit are less likely to generate increases in 
spending. Peacock and Wiseman (1967) also 
reject the “historical determinism” implicit in 
Wagner’s “law” and in their discussion of the 
“displacement effect’? emphasize the impor- 
tance of crises such as war and depression in 
inducing infrequent but large changes in the 
tolerable burden of taxation. This provides 
little assistance in explaining a secular upward 
trend during periods of prosperity and peace 
(both of which existed in mast of the 18 
nations during most of the period between 
1960 and 1975). However, the Peacock and 
Wiseman argument, taken with the findings of 
Bird, Musgrave, and Gupta, might lead one to 
expect a negligible relationship between eco- 
nomic growth and state expansion, 

Wildavsky (1975, pp. 232-25) provides a 
third perspective on the economic sources of 
public sector expansion. In what might be 
termed a ‘“‘counter-Wagner”’ law, Wildavsky 
suggests that the degree of expansion in the 
scope of the public economy varies inversely, 
rather than directly, with economic growth. 
Where national affluence increases very rapidly, 
as in Japan, any increased demand for public 
funds can be met by the added revenues 
obtained by applying a constant public share to 
a larger economic product. But where economic 
growth is so modest that it generates insuf- 
ficient revenues to meet demands for additional 
public goods, as in Britain, those demands must 
be met through an expansion of the public 
share of the economic product. In short, 
Wildavsky’s argument would predict that the 
relationship between growth and public sector 
expansion would be negative, indicating the 
greatest expansion of the public economy in 
low-growth nations.§ 


The Fiscal Explanation. The second type of 
explanation of public sector growth is fiscal in 
nature. As elaborated by Downs (1960) and 
Buchanan and Wagner (1977), this perspective 
emphasizes the structure of the system of 


SThe data for the level of per capita Gross 
Domestic Product are reported in United Nations 
(1976, pp. 701-02). The data for the average annual 
increase in real GDP were obtained from O.E.C.D. 
(1977b, Technical Annex). 
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revenue generation as a determinant of how 
much revenue can be raised. Downs argues that 
because public goods are inherently nondivi- 
sible, costs and benefits are not directly linked. 
Benefits frequently are uncertain (as in pre- 
ventive or long-term policies), In addition, 
public goods are, when taken as a whole, 
inevitably suboptimal, since each citizen will 
pay for some programs that provide no indivi- 
dual benefit. As a result, the costs, i.e., taxes, 
are perceived to exceed the benefits of public 
goods. Therefore, it is only when public of- 
ficials can conceal the costs of policies in a 
“fiscal illusion’? that they can spend large 
amounts without incurring the wrath of the 
electorate. As Buchanan and Wagner (1977) 
argue, “complex and indirect payment struc- 
tures create a fiscal illusion that will sys- 
tematically produce higher levels of public 
outlay than those that would be observed under 
simple payments structures” (p. 129). 

The major form of tax concealment, accord- 
ing to Downs (1960, p. 558), Wildavsky (1975, 
pp. 235-39), and Wilensky (1975, p. 52), is 
indirect taxation. In addition to taxes on value 
added or sales, relatively invisible forms of 
revenue generation might include taxes which 
are paid before individuals receive income, e.g., 
social insurance contributions by employees, 
and taxes which can be passed on to third 
parties, e.g., the social insurance contributions 
of employers. Applying this “fiscal illusion” 
argument to the present analysis, one might 
expect that the nations with the largest increase 
in the scope of the public economy would be 
ones in which there is a large and increasing 
reliance on indirect taxes and social insurance 
contributions.? 


The Political Explanation. A third type of 
explanation of the expansion of the public 
economy involves politics. The impact of poli- 
tics on the scope of the public sector has 
seldom been recognized, in spite of Downs’ 
assertion (1960, p. 541) that “in a democratic 
society, the division of resources between the 
public and private sector is roughly determined 
by the desires of the electorate.” Recently, 
however, studies by Kramer (1971), Nordhaus 
(1975), Tufte (1975, 1978), and Hibbs (1978) 
have suggested that politics—especially electoral 
politics—exerts a significant influence on the 
public economy. Two aspects of politics may 


7Data pertaining to the structure of governments’ 
revenues, and the portion that was generated through 
indirect taxes and social security contributions, are 
reported in O.E.C.D. (1973, 1977a). 
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influence the magnitude of expansion of the 
public economy: (1) the effect of electoral 
competition in “bidding up” the scope of 
expenditure programs; and (2) the effect of 
variations in the partisan composition, and 
presumably the ideological preferences, of gov- 
ernment. 

In his revision of the classical doctrine of 
democracy, Schumpeter (1950, p. 269) defined 
democracy in terms of electoral competition: 
“the democratic method is that institutional 
arrangement for arriving at political decisions in 
which individuals acquire the power to decide 
by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people’s vote.” As elaborated by Downs 
(1957), this theory of democracy implies that 
the contenders for political office alter their 
programs in order to enhance their electoral 
appeal. An important weapon in this competi- 
tive struggle is the public economy: some 
political contenders will attempt to garner votes 
by promising cuts in taxes; others will promise 
increases in spending; and others will promise 
both (see Downs, 1960; Buchanan and Wagner, 
1977). 

- Ever since Key (1949) noted the propensity 
of political opponents to appeal to the “have- 
not” voters by promising more spending, 
scholars have been virtually unanimous in at- 
tributing to electoral competition an expansion- 
ist impulse (see Brittan, 1975, pp. 139-40). 
Empirical studies of the American electorate by 
Kramer (1971) and Tufte (1975) have demon- 
strated that voters have tended to provide 
short-term electoral rewards to incumbents who 
can effect, through their tax, fiscal, and mone- 
tary policies, increases in real personal income. 
And as Tufte (1978, Ch. 2) demonstrates, 
because incumbents are aware of this relation- 
ship, most adopt policies in anticipation of 
elections which stimulate the economy and 
increase personal income by pumping funds 
into the economy. As a result, periodic elec- 
toral competition frequently produces a long- 
term cyclical effect on the economy. The most 
important consequence, for our concerns here, 
is that this “political business cycle” is marked 
by increased spending and other reflationary 
policies in the period immediately before and 
after an election (Nordhaus, 1975; Lindbeck, 
1976). 

The existence of a “political business cycle,” 
the likelihood that incumbents will attempt to 
use spending policies to enhance their support 
in anticipation of elections, as well as the 
tendency of opposition parties to build elec- 
toral support by promising more spending on 
particular government policies, all tend to 
suggest that public spending increases at an 
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unusually rapid rate immediately before elec- 
tions (and immediately afterward, if the opposi- 
tion takes control of government). One ap- 
plication of this argument to the cross-national 
perspective is to consider the impact of vari- 
ations among nations in the frequency of 
national elections. Since the measure of the 
scope of the public economy relies on revenues 
(i.e., taxes) rather than expenditures, frequent 
electoral competition might be expected to 
dampen the growth of the public economy. 
However, because revenues and expenditures 
moved in tandem in most, if not all, of the 
nations during the period under consideration, 
the effects of electoral competition on public 
spending tended to be reflected in tax increases 
(often in the post-election period). Therefore, 
one might expect that nations with frequent 
elections during 1960—75 experienced larger 
increases in the public economy than nations 
with infrequent elections, since there were 
more opportunities for government and opposi- 
tion elites to indulge in “competitive bid- 
ding.”8 

One of the most contested issues in political 
science is whether or not partisanship influ- 
ences public policy, and if so, how. Many 
scholars conclude that parties do not differ 
significantly in their positions on major issues. 
Proponents of the “decline of ideology” thesis 
argue, for example, that parties—particularly 
those on the left—have forsaken traditional 
ideologies in order to assemble larger elec- 
torates.9 Even if parties resist the temptation of 
assembling socially and ideologically hetero- 
geneous electorates and retain some measure of 
ideological distinctiveness, they may be unable 
to implement their preferences when in office. 
The complexities of the internal processes of 
revenue and spending decisions (Klein, 1976), 
the vagueness of campaign proposals and the 
frequent lack of experience, and turnover, of 
ministers (Gordon, 1971), the importance of 


8During 1960-75, the number of national legisla- 
tive elections ranged from zero in Spain to seven in 
Australia and Denmark. During this period, of course, 
Spain was nondemocratic; thus our arguments con- 
cerning the impact of electoral competition on fiscal 
policy are irrelevant for that case. For purposes of 
comparability with the other nations, we treat only 
the four American presidential elections rather than all 
eight congressional elections. It is, of course, true that 
the argument regarding the effect of electoral competi- 
tion on fiscal policy is relevant to the latter elections; 
see Kramer (1971) and Tufte (1975). 


See Lipset (1960, pp. 439-56) and Bell (1960). 
For rejoinders, see LaPalombara (1966) and Putnam 
(1973). 
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policy professionals in the civil service (Heclo, 
1974, p. 301), the impulse of incrementalism 
and the tendency to follow established routines 
(Wildavsky, 1974), as well as the occasional 
movement by governments in directions not 
consistent with their traditional ideologies 
(King, 1969, p. 136) all do much to circum- 
scribe the impact of party. Largely for these 
reasons, King concludes that the policy role of 
parties is “sharply restricted.... While or- 
ganized party generally remains one of the 
forces ... in the formation of public policy... 
it has never been the only one, and there is 
reason to suppose that in many countries in the 
late 1960’s it is not even a major one” (pp. 
136-37). 

In spite of the support which can be 
mustered for the skeptical view of the impor- 
tance of parties in the policy process, some 
evidence suggests that parties may be relevant 
in defining the scope of the public economy. 
For example, Hibbs (1978) contends that strike 
activity decreased in European nations where 
Social Democratic and Labor parties increased 
their representation in cabinets in the 1930s 
and 1940s. This decrease occurred, says Hibbs 
(p. 165), because of the propensity of leftist 
parties to provide funding for new and ex- 
panded welfare programs. This caused a much 
larger portion of the national income to flow 
through the public sector, thereby shifting the 
locus of the distributional struggle from the 
private sector, where labor and capital compete 
through industrial conflict, to the public sector, 
where these economic actors compete through 
electoral mobilization and political bargaining 
with each other and with government.1© 

The budgetary studies of Davis, Dempster, 
and Wildavsky (1966, 1974) provide additional 
evidence that the partisanship of government 
may influence public policy. In their first 
study, the authors found “shift points” in the 
incremental drift of spending which coincided 
with changes in the control of the White House. 
Wildavsky’s analysis (1975, p. 371) of British 
budgets during 1964—74 found that the direc- 
tion of the trend line of public spending shifted 
when the Conservatives replaced the Labour 
party in government in 1970.!! Also, Davis, 


10The most dramatic instances of reduced industri- 
al conflict after World War II are found in Scandinavia. 
For discussions of the institutionalization of industrial 
conflict in those nations, see Elvander (1974) and 
Ingham (1974). 

11 The effect is less pronounced when one considers 


the trend in British expenditures, in part because the 
government of Edward Heath ran down the surplus of 
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Dempster, and Wildavsky (1974) found that the 
magnitude of the increments granted to Ameri- 
can federal agencies was influenced by such 
partisan variables as the strength of the liberal 
wing of the Democrats in Congress and Demo- 
cratic control of the presidency. ` 

The Hibbs and Wildavsky studies suggest 
that as the partisan composition of government 
varies over time, within a nation, and among 
nations, so too the priorities and substance of 
policy vary, including the definition by govern- 
ments of the “proper”? scope of the public 
economy. One might expect, therefore, that the 
considerable variation among nations in the rate 
of expansion of the public economy reflects 
differences in the frequency of control of 
national governments over a period of years by 
parties which, in general, favor that expansion. 
Following Downs (1957, p. 116), who viewed 
leftist parties as more favorable than others to 
the extension of governmental intervention in 
the economy, one might expect that the rate of 
expansion of the public economy was positively 
associated with the extent to which govern- 
ments relied for their support on leftist parties 
during 1960—75.12 





funds allocated to capital formation. The result was a 
marked increase in borrowings from abroad, beginning 
in 1972, and actual deficits beginning in 1975. See 
Klein (1976, p. 418) and Brittan (1975). 


121 eftist parties are defined as those which are 
Social Democratic, Labor, or Communist. Thus, the 
American Democratic ‘party is not considered to be 
leftist; it is, of course, true that the party is to the left 
of the Republican party and that it does matter 
whether Republicans or Democrats control the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. (In this regard, see Tufte 
[1978, pp. 71—83] .} Nevertheless, it is also true that 
it differs considerably from most European Socialist 
and Social Democratic-Labor parties—for example, in 
its electoral support among middle-class voters and in 
its unusually large body of self-declared “middle-of- 
the-roaders” and “conservatives.” See, on the former 
point, Hamilton (1972, pp. 190—93). In regard to the 
latter point, Flanigan and Zingale (1975, p. 114) find 
that 66 percent of 1972 Democratic identifiers called 
themselves ‘‘conservative” or “middle-of-the-road”’ ra- 
ther than “Hberal.” The measure of the partisan 
composition of government was calculated as follows: 
in each year, I summed the votes received in the 
previous national legislative election by all parties 
participating in government (i.e., holding cabinet 
positions) and divided the total into the number of 
votes received by all Social Democratic, Socialist, 
Labor, Communist, and smaller leftist parties (such as 
the Dutch Radicals and the Danish Socialist Peoples’ 
parties) that were participants in government. This 
proportion ranges from 0 (when no leftist parties were 
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The Institutional Explanation. A fourth type of 
explanation of the expansion of the public 
economy involves the institutional structure of 
government. Two aspects of that structure are 
considered here: (1) the formal relationship 
among levels of government within a nation—in 
particular, the existence of multiple, inde- 
pendent centers of public authority; and (2) the 
degree of fiscal centralization. i 

Downs (1964), Niskanen (1971), Wildavsky 
(1974), and Tarschys (1975) argue that govern- 
ment bureaucracies develop internal pressures 
for self-aggrandizement and expansion. If that 
is true, then a multiplicity of autonomous 
governmental bureaucracies would enhance this 
tendency. Thus, in nations where no single 
authority controls the bulk of public spend- 
ing—where, in other words, spending authority 
is fragmented—and where the institutional 
structure guarantees that some units and levels 
spend funds that were raised by other units or 
levels (Tarschys, 1975, p. 25), the rate of 
increase in spending should be unusually high. 
The institutional arrangement of government 
which most closely approximates this situation 
is federalism: that arrangement provides con- 
siderable autonomy for subnational and local 
governments, fragments the control of public 
spending, allows some levels or units the luxury 
of spending funds which have been raised by 
other levels or units, and multiplies the number 
of self-aggrandizing bureaucracies. Therefore, 
one might expect that nations with a federal 
structure of government experienced larger 
increases in the scope of the public economy 
than those with a unitary structure. 

A second aspect of the institutional struc- 
ture of government that may influence the 
expansion of the public economy is the degree 
of fiscal centralization. Centralization, defined 
here as the proportion of all governments’ 
revenues generated by the central government, 
teflects, to some extent, the formal institu- 
tional structure of government; nations with 
unitary government tend to be more centralized 
than federal nations. Nevertheless, the degree of 
centralization varies widely among both the 


in government) to 100 (when the government was 
composed entirely of leftist parties). I then summed 
the values for the 16 years between 1960—75 and 
calculated the average. That average represents the 
average proportion of the government’s electoral base 
that was accounted for by leftist parties. It is highly 
correlated (on the order of, r = .99) with a measure of 
the proportion of Cabinet portfolios held by leftist 
parties. The electoral date were obtained from Mackie 
and Rose (1974, 1975, 1976). 
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federal and the nonfederal nations considered 
here, and it is plausible to think that it exerts 
an impact on the scope of the public economy 
that is independent of the formal structure of 
government.13 

Several studies conclude that government 
spending tends to increase most rapidly at 
subnational and local levels of government. 
Wagner (1883, p. 8) was perhaps the first to 
note that local authorities’ requirements for 
funds were most likely to expand when admini- 
stration was decentralized. Recent studies of 
the United States (Freeman, 1975, p. 208), 
Britain (Bacon and Eltis, 1976), and Sweden 
(Tarschys, 1975, p. 25) have found that in- 
creases in public spending were greater at the 
subnational and local, rather than at the na- 
tional, levels of government. Heidenheimer 
(1975, p. 28) suggests a reason for these 
findings in his comparison of the difference in 
spending for health care in Britain and Sweden: 
“The monopolistic control of the national 
Treasury and the Health Ministry over financing 
sources enabled Britain, much better than 
Sweden [where health financing is decen- 
tralized and the responsibility of the counties], 
to hold down the proportion of national 
income allocated to the health sector.” In other 
words, the ability of central government deci- 
sion makers to oversee spending and, presumab- 
ly, their awareness of the cost-benefit tradeoffs 
among policy sectors serve to limit aggregate 
spending. These studies support a contention 
that, for the same reasons mentioned in regard 
to the impact of federalism, relatively decen- 
tralized nations experienced larger increases in 
the scope of the public economy than did 
highly centralized nations. 


The International Explanation. The four al- 
ternative explanations of the expansion of the 
public economy presented thus far share a 
common element. The rate of economic 
growth, the degree of “invisibility” in the 
revenue-generating mechanisms of the state, 
electoral politics, and the institutional structure 
of government all involve internal aspects of 


13The measure of the formal structure of govern- 
ment is binary: O for unitary nations; 1 for federal 
nations. The measure of centralization was obtained 
from O.E.C.D. (1973). The degree of centralization in 
1960 for the federal nations varied between 38.2 
percent (Germany) and 79.7 percent (Australia). 
Among the unitary nations, the measure of centraliza- 
tion varied from 59 percent (Italy) to 85.8 percent 
(eland). The correlation between the measure of 
federalism and that of centralization is r = —.53. 
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nations. However, nations are not wholly au- 
tonomous and entirely independent of the 
external world. In fact, certain nations are 
highly dependent on their external environ- 
ments as markets for export goods or sources of 
capital.!4 To the extent that there is a high 
degree of substitution of foreign and domestic 
goods, with domestic prices of commodities, 
labor, and capital established by supply and 
demand in the international rather than the 
domestic market, these economies are “open” 
(see Lindbeck, 1976, p. 2). They are, in other 
words, exposed to pressures on markets and 
prices which are transmitted from other nations 
via international exchange. 

The concept of the open economy is ap- 
plicable, in varying degrees, to almost all of the 
advanced capitalist societies considered here, 
but it is especially relevant for the smaller 
nations. As Dahi and Tufte (1973) note, trade 
dependence—one aspect of openness—is strong- 
ly, and inversely, related to the size of a nation: 


By free trade, small political systems can 
achieve the same economies of scale as large 
systems.... [Thus] a partial solution to the 
problem for small systems [is] to engage in 
foreign trade.... In general, the smaller a 
political system the higher the pzoportion of 
foreign trade to total trade.... Few relation- 
ships with size hold up more uniformly than 
this one (p. 115). 


In several of the smaller nations considered 
here, such as Belgium and the Netherlands, the 
value of imports and exports is almost as large 
as the Gross Domestic Product. In fact, the 
value of. trade exceeded 50 percent of GDP in 
12 of the 18 nations in 1975.15 Even in the 
larger nations, such as the United States and 
Japan, however, the economies are not impervi- 
ous to the international economy. Like the 
smaller nations, they depend on external pro- 
ducers for important commodities such as oil 
and other raw materials, and they depend on 
external consumers to provide the markets for 
export goods. 

The most important political consequence of 
an “open” economy is the constraint it imposes 
on the effectiveness of a variety of macro- 
economic policies (see Krasner, 1976, p. 319). 
To quote Dahl and Tufte again (1973, pp. 116, 
130): 


14See Lindbeck (1975, 1976, 1977); Aukrust 
(1977); Cooper (1972); and Keohane and Nye (1977). 
15The figures refer to exports and imports of all 


goods and services, and are derived fram data reported 
in O.E.C.D. (1973, 1977a). 
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to “smooth out” the peaks and valleys of 
business cycles. And through extensive labor 
market policies which include not only unem- 
ployment compensation but also subsidies to 
firms to retain and retrain workers who might 
otherwise be laid off, as well as through large 
increases in public employment, governments 
can maintain near-full employment in spite of 
the uncertainties of demand inherent in an 
open economy. In addition, through the provi- 
sion of capital funds to the private sector 
(Lindbeck, 1974, pp. 9, 214—27), governments 
may be able to dampen the effect on capital 
accumulation of volatile profits in export 
industries as well as stimulate the development 
of import-substitution industries.!7 


It may not always be the case that an 
expansion of the role of the state provides a 
sufficient means by which governments can 
enhance their control over open economies. 
Indeed, Vernon (1974) suggests that the efforts 
by European states to formally “plan” their 
economies failed because of increasing openness 
produced by the creation of the EEC and 
EFTA and the maturation of multinational 
enterprises: “None of these efforts to shore up 
the idea of the independent comprehensive 
national plan had much chance of succeeding; 
the contradiction between independent na- 
tional plans of that sort and open national 
boundaries was simply too strong” (p. 16). In 
spite of this caveat, it is reasonable to expect 
that the arguments of Myrdal, Lehmbruch, and 
Lindbeck may be reflected in the experience of 
the 18 nations during the last two decades. 
Applying their arguments about the response of 
governments to a condition of external eco- 
nomic dependence, one might expect that the 
expansion of the public economy was most 
pronounced in nations in which the economy is 
relatively “open,” in the sense of being exposed 
to the vagaries of the international economy. 
Using the ratio of imports and exports as a 
proportion of GDP as a measure of “openness,” 
this argument would predict a strong positive 
association between the level, and the rate of 


17More recently, Lindbeck (1977, pp. 13, 42) 
notes that the increased internationalization of the 
economy has caused an upsurge in international 
coordination of economic policy. Two recent exam- 
ples are the development of protectionist limitations 
on imports and domestic capacity restrictions in the 
European steel industry (the Davignon plan), and the 
institution of annual economic summit conferences of 
western heads of state (Rambouillet, 1975; Puerto 
Rico, 1976; London, 1977; Bonn, 1978). 
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increase, of “openness” and the expansion of 
the public economy. 


Findings: 
Why the Public Economy 
Expanded in 1960—75 


Table 1 presents the result of an analysis of 
the five plausible explanations of the expansion 
of the public economy. That analysis, based on 
data for the 18 nations, supports the following 
conclusions: 

(a) Contrary to Wagner’s “law,” the rate of 
growth in the economic affluence of a nation 
does not contribute to the expansion of the 
public economy. Apparently citizens’ demands 
for services and their willingness to accept 
higher levels of taxes, or both, are not income- 
elastic. Instead, the analysis supports Wil- 
davsky’s argument that the public economy 
grows, in relative terms, when economic growth 
is modest (B = —.35). In high-growth nations 
such as Japan and France, the demands of 
government for funds can be met with the 
“dividend” produced by applying a constant 
share to an expanding economic product. In 
low-growth nations, where governments do not 
enjoy that dividend, however, the almost in- 
evitable increase in funding required for “un- 
controllable’? costs associated with mandated 
programs, as well as discretionary increments 
and new programs, absorbs a larger share of the 
economic product, 

(b) Contrary to Downs and to Buchanan 
and Wagner, budgets do not expand most easily 
when taxes are concealed in a “fiscal illusion.” 
A high and increasing reliance on “hidden” 
taxes exerted a significant dampening effect on 
the degree of expansion of the public economy, 
as indicated by the strong negative coefficients 
in Table 1. Instead, the public economy ex- 
panded most rapidly after 1960 in nations 
which relied heavily, and to an increasing 
degree, on wealth-elastic taxes, such as those on 
personal and corporate incomes. 

(c) Contrary to the skeptics’ view, politics is 
important in influencing the scope of the public 
economy. The partisanship of government is 
associated with the rate of expansion, and 
whether a nation’s government was generally 
controlled by Social Democrats (and their 
leftist allies), or by nonleftist parties, provides a 
strong clue to the relative degree of change in 
the scope of the public economy (B = .54), 
Thus, nations such as Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, in which leftist parties tended, on 
average, to possess a majority of the govern- 
ment’s electoral base, experienced increases in 
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public revenues which were much larger, as a 
proportion of GDP, than those in nations such 
as Japan, Italy, or France, where the Left either 
participated in government only as the minority 
partner of nonleftist parties or was excluded 
from government altogether. 

The frequency of electoral competition dis- 
plays a modest positive correlation with the 
increase in the public economy, indicating that 
competition may indeed exert an inflationary 
impact on budgets. However, after we control 
for the effects associated with the partisan 
composition of government, the impact of the 
frequency of electoral competition is negligible 
(B = .07). 

(d) Contrary to our predictions, federalism 
tends to dampen the degree of expansion of the 
public economy and centralization tends to 
. facilitate that expansion. Any inherent tenden- 
cy for aggregate revenues to increase in federal 
systems because of the fragmentation of spend- 
ing authority among several quasi-autonomous 
levels of government is apparently more than 
offset by other effects. Among these may be 
the larger number of access points which 
federalism provides for those who wish to 
intervene in public policy making in order to 
oppose the extension of government activity 
(Heidenheimer, 1975, pp. 20—29, 48—65). Al- 
so, the fragmentation of authority which char- 
acterizes federalism may contribute to an ag- 
gregate pattern of offsetting policy develop- 
ments among the subnational units that lessens 
the magnitude of change in the nation taken as 
a whole. A high degree of centralization, on the 
other hand, seems to facilitate the expansion of 
the public economy (B = .28). Thus, it appears 
that that expansion was greatest in unitary, 
highly centralized nations. We might speculate 
that that institutional arrangement minimizes 
the effects of fragmentation and provides the 
means by which national elites can insure 
uniformity in existing policies and can most 
easily avoid the institutional obstacles to policy 
innovation. 

(e) As the discussion of the concept of the 
open economy suggested, a high degree of trade 
dependence is conducive to a relatively large 
expansion of the public economy. Nations with 
open economies were far more likely to experi- 
ence an increase in the scope of public funding 
than were nations with relatively closed econo- 
mies (B = .79). Apparently, governments in 
nations with open economies have sought to 
counter the effects of external dependence by 
expanding their control over the domestic 
economy through the “nationalization” of a 
large portion of consumption (Lindbeck, 1974, 
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p. 9).18 

In order to ascertain the importance of each 
of the explanations presented in Table 1, I 
performed a regression analysis which included 
the six variables most closely associated with 
the expansion of the public economy. Table 2 
presents the results of that analysis. The analy- 
sis suggests that about 75 percent of the 
variation among the nations in the degree of 
expansion can be accounted for by the six 
variables. The analysis also suggests that two 
variables are far more important to the explana- 
tion than the others; the two are the par- 
tisanship of government (B = .34) and the 
openness of the economy (B = .58). 


Figure 1 arrays the measure of the expansion 
of the public economy with that for the 
partisanship of government. The array provides 
a clue as to why the strong bivariate relation- 
ship between the two (r = .60) is reduced in the 
regression analysis. It suggests that the domi- 
nance in government of leftist parties was a 
sufficient condition for a relatively large in- 
crease in the scope of public activity; there was 
no nation in which the Left had a large share of 
the government’s electoral base which did not 
also experience a relatively large increase in the 
public economy. However, leftist domination 
was not a necessary condition, since several 
nations experienced large increases in spite of 
the absence of a strong leftist representation in 
government. Included in this latter group are 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Ireland, and Canada. 
All share at least one common trait: their 
economies are relatively open. To some extent, 
then, the impact of partisanship on the scope of 
the “tax state” is more pronounced in larger 
nations with more closed economies than in the 
smaller nations with more open economies. In 
the latter, apparently, all governments—whether 
formed by leftist or nonleftist parties—have 
been impelled by the exigencies of the open 
economy to expand the role of the state. To 
illustrate this, Table 3 presents the year-by-year 
change in the measure of the public economy in 
four nations in which the partisan control of 
government alternated between leftist and non- 
leftist parties. In the two larger nations, Britain 
and Germany, a clear partisan effect is noted. 


187 indbeck notes here the distinction—relevant to 
Sweden and several other small open economies— 
between the nationalization of the consumption of 
income, which implies a large “tax state,” and the 
nationalization of the production of income, which 
implies, instead, a large number of publicly owned 
enterprises. 
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In Britain, for example, the change was positive 
in every year in which the Labour party was in 
power (1964—70, 1974—75), and was negative 
in five of the seven years during which the 
Conservatives governed. Similarly, in Germany, 
the years of Christian Democratic government, 
particularly when Ludwig Erhard, the former 
minister of economics and proponent of the 
neoliberal “social market policy,” was chancel- 
lor (1963—66), were marked by modest in- 
creases or decreases, while the period of Social 
Democratic control was marked by a cumulat- 
ive increase in the scope of the public economy. 
In contrast, in Denmark and Norway, nonleftist 
governments were no less inclined than those 
dominated by the Social Democratic and the 
Labor parties to increase the public revenues at 
a rapid rate, relative to the rate of economic 
growth. Thus, while the size of the public 
economy grew considerably in Denmark during 
the Social Democratic minority government 
and subsequent “red coalition” of 1964-67, 
the largest increase occurred during the non- 
leftist coalition government of 1968—71. Like- 
wise, in Norway, the bourgeois coalition which 
governed during 1966—71 and again during 
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1972—73 expanded the scope of state activity 
at a rate which in some years approached that 
achieved by Labor governments. 

The regression analysis presented in Table 2 
suggests that the openness of the economy is 
the best single predictor of the growth of public 
revenues relative to the economic product of a 
nation. In Figure 2, the measure of openness is 
displayed with that of the change in the scope 
of the public economy. A strong relationship is 
observed and no major exceptions appear to the 
pattern of covariation: larger nations with more 
closed economies experienced relatively modest 
increases in the scope of the public economy 
compared to the smaller nations with open 
economies.!9 Within the latter group, one finds 
some distinction between the Scandinavian 
nations, where the Left frequently governed, 
and Belgium and Ireland, where centrists or 
conservatives usually dominated government. 


19s Dahl and Tufte (1973, p. 130) suggest, there 
is a strong inverse correlation between the population 
of a nation and the degree of economic openness (r = 
~.65). 


Table 2. The Relative Importance of the Economic, Fiscal, Political, Institutional, 
and International Explanations of the Expansion of the Public Economy 





Increase, 1960—75 


Ali Governments’ Revenues as a Percent of GDP 





Simple Regression ' Beta 
Correlation Coefficient Coefficient? 
Level of public economy, 1960 
{governments revenues as percent of GDP) 35 0.11 0.10 
(0.46) 
Average annual percentage increase, 
1960-75, in real GDP -31 0.06 0.02 
(0.09) 
Percent of governments’ revenues obtained 
from indirect taxes and Social Security 
contributions, 1960 -23 ~0.06 -0.12 
(0.68) 
Percent of government’s electoral base 
composed of Social Democratic or Labor 
parties, 1960—75 60 0.07 0.34 
(1.75) 
Percent of all governments’ revenues received 
by central government, 1960 -21 0.08 0.17 
(0.97) 
Exports and imports of goods and services ` 
as percent of GDP, 1960 78 0.13 0.58 
(3.22) . 


Coefficient of determination (R?) =.75. R? =.61. 


4Beta coefficient is the standardized regression coefficient 
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Percent of Government's Electoral Base Composed of 
Social Democratic or Labor Parties, 1960—75 


Figure 1. The Partisan Composition of Government and the 
Expansion of the Public Economy 


Table 3. The Partisan Composition of 
Government and Change in the Scope of the 
Public Economy in Four Nations? 





Year Britain? Germany Denmark Norway 
1961 0.5 0.8 -0.5 11 
1962 1.7 0.6 1.5 1.4 
1963 -0.5 -0.1 1.5 ~0.1 
1964 -0.2 -0.4 0.1 -0.5 
1965 17 0.8 13 1.2 
1966 10 0.5 2.2 1.1 
1967 18 0.6 0.6 1.6 
1968 1.6 ~0.5 29 0.4 
1969 2.1 1.8 0.2 2.1 
1970 1.3 ~0.8 4.5 0.5 
1971 -19 0.9 3.4 3.1 
1972 ~1.7 0.3 0.2 21 
1973 -0.8 24 0.1 1.2 
1974 3.3 03 2.1 -1.2 
1975 0.8 -0.4 -3.1 1.5 


aEntries are the first-order changes between suc- 
cessive years in the percent of GDP received by all 
governments. 

bpoldface entries indicate that the Social Demo- 
cratic or Labor parties controlled government for at 
least six months during the year. The British entry for 
1970 is credited to Labour, in spite of its defeat in 
the June election, Italicized entries for Germany de- 
note the period of the Grand Coalition between the 
SPD and CDU/CSU (1966-69). 


But the overall message is clear: the best 
explanation of why public authorities in some 
nations have expanded their control over the 
appropriation and allocation of resources while 
those ‘in other nations have not is international 
in character. Among the nations considered 
here, the expansion of the public economy was 
most closely associated with a relatively high 
‘exposure to, and dependence upon, external 
producers and consumers.?9 l 


Discussion 


The Domestic’ Consequences of the Open 
Economy. Why is the degree of trade dependen-_ 


20Contrary to our expectation, the extent of 
increase in openness during 1960—75 is not related to 
the extent of increase in the public economy. While all 
18 nations became increasingly open during this 
period (in terms of exports and imports as a percent of 
GDP), the wide variation among the 18 nations was 
unaltered and the ordering of the nations remained, in 
1975, almost as it was in 1960 (@ = .95 between the 
measures of openness in 1960 and 1975). The findings 
reported here imply that it is the extent of openness, 
rather than the rate of change, that stimulates an 
expansion of the public economy. 
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Figure 2. The Openness of the Economy and the 
Expansion of the Public Economy 


ce the best predictor of the extent of expansion 
of the public economy? Is it simply the force of 
the exigencies posed by exposure to the inter- 
national economy that causes government to 
extract and allocate a larger share of the 
economic product? Or does openness generate 
certain structural characteristics in advanced 
capitalist economies which are conducive to an 
expansion of the scope of the public economy? 
We shall attempt to provide an answer to these 
questions by identifying a sequence of eco- 
nomic, sociological, and political characteristics 
that derive, ultimately, from the openness of 
the economy. This sequence, presented in 
Figure 3, includes the following: (a) the degree 
of industrial concentration; (b) the density of 
unionization; (c) the scope of collective bar- 
gaining; and (d) the strength of labor confedera- 
tions. 

One of the structural attributes that fre- 
quently characterizes small, open economies is 
a high degree of industrial concentration—that 
is, an unusually large share of production and 
employment in a few large firms. According to 
Ingham (1974, pp. 40—41), “those societies in 
which industrialization was based upon exports 
because of too small a domestic market have 
tended to develop highly concentrated in- 
dustries. Sharp competition in the export field 


has, in these countries, tended to force out the 
smaller and less-efficient companies which were 
less able to contend with fluctuations in world 
markets.” 


Openness of 
Economy 


High 
industrial 
Concentration 


Wide Scope of 


High Collective 
Union ry ee 
Frequent Strong 
Leftist-Dominated Libor 
Government Con federation 


™S 
Large increase 
in Spending for 
Income Supplements 
l 
Large Expansion 
of the 
Public Economy 


Figure 3. The Domestic Consequences 
of an Open Economy 
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High levels of industrial concentration ap- 
pear, in turn, to facilitate the formation of 
employers’ associations and labor confedera- 
tions which include a relatively large portion of 
all firms and employees. Ingham notes, for 
example, that small, open, and highly con- 
centrated economies tend to have “a small 
number of oligopolistic and non-competitive 
sectors ... which facilitates collective organiza- 
tion” (p. 42). And the labor force in such 
economies tends to be somewhat less dif- 
ferentiated in terms of occupation and skill 
levels and, as a result, less fragmented (p. 43). 
The existence of such a labor force—relatively 
homogeneous and relatively concentrated in 
large firms in a small number of non-competi- 
tive sectors—is conducive to the growth of 
union organization. The existence of a rela- 
tively high level of unionization is, in turn, an 
important prerequisite for enduring leftist gov- 
ernment, since unionized workers provide the 
core of the electoral base of most Social 
Democratic and Labor parties (see Stephens, 
1978). Thus, in following the left-hand branch 
in Figure 3, we see that the openness of the 
economy contributes to an expansion of the 
public economy by facilitating the development 
of the social infrastructure upon which Social 
Democratic and Labor party electoral support 
rests,? 4 

In addition to its effects on unionization 
and, ultimately, the structure of the party 
system, industrial concentration influences the 
scope of collective bargaining. The existence of 
“a small number of oligopolistic and non- 
competitive sectors,” composed of a relatively 
small number of large firms, coupled with the 
proliferation of labor and employer organiza- 
tions, widens the scope of collective bargaining. 
In some nations considered here, bargaining is 
decentralized and usually conducted at the level 


21This argument is supported by the existence of a 
positive correlation between the measure of the 
openness of the economy and the proportion of the 
work force that belong to labor unions (r = 41), and 
the positive correlation (r = .56) between the extent of 
unionization and the extent of government by leftist 
parties. Unfortunately, no satisfactory data exist with 
which cross-nationally comparable measures of con- 
centration might be constructed. Data on unionization 
were obtained from Europa Publications (1977). We 
might note that our argument here implies a more 
complex relationship between the openness of the 
economy and the partisanship of government than is 
suggested by the assumption of independence in the 
regression analysis reported in Table 2. In fact, there is 
a positive, albeit modest, correlation between the two 
measures (r = .37). 
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of the enterprise, either by enterprise unions as 
in Japan, or by national unions as in the United 
States. In most European nations, on the other 
hand, bargaining is conducted at the industry 
level with important additional negotiations at 
the enterprise level, as in Britain and Italy, or 
the regional level, as in Germany. But in the 
smaller open economies, industry bargaining 


‘often follows guidelines established in national 


negotiations (see Mouly, 1967; Schregle, 1974; 
Elvander, 1974; Lehmbruch, 1977; Hibbs, 
1976). Thus, in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, economy-wide “framework” agreements 
are formally negotiated between labor and 
employer confederations. And in Austria, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, institutions exist in 
which representatives of the major confedera- 
tions consult about, and occasionally negotiate, 
collective bargaining guidelines.2 

One of the more important consequences of 
industrial and economy-wide collective bargain- 
ing is the power it bestows on labor confedera- 
tions. Since they are the representatives of 
organized labor in economy-wide consultations 
and negotiations, they have tended to acquire 
formal powers over their affiliates in regard to 
collective bargaining. In Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Austria, Belgium, and the Netherlands, for 
example, the major confederations can with- 
hold strike funds from affiliates, thereby weak- 
ening the latter’s ability to use the threat of 
strike action. In Austria, Norway, and the 
Netherlands, confederations can veto wage set- 
tlements obtained by their affiliates, and in 
these and most of the other open economies in 
Europe confederations have, de jure or de 
facto, the right to consult with affiliates prior 
to negotiations (Headey, 1970, pp. 421—25).23 


22The argument in this paragraph is supported by 
the very strong correlation between the measure of 
openness and a measure of the scope of collective 
bargaining derived from Mouly (1967), Schregle 
(1974), Lehmbruch (1977), and Hibbs (1976). The 
correlation is r = .74. 


23The argument that labor confederations are 
stronger, in terms of their ability to intervene in 
collective bargaining, in nations in which the scope of 
collective bargaining is relatively broad is supported by 
the strong correlation of r = .65 between the measure 
of the scope of collective bargaining (which ranges 
from 1 for Japan where collective bargaining often 
involves enterprise unions, to 6 for Austria, Ireland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, where economy-wide 
“framework” agreements, or similar consultations, 
take place) and a measure of the formal right of labor 
confederations to intervene in collective bargaining 
through prior consultation, post-negotiation approval, 
and/or control of strike funds. 
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The ability of labor confederations to inter- 
vene in collective bargaining makes them major 
actors in the political economy. This is especial- 
ly true in nations where the domain of macro- 
economic issues about which confederations 
consult with employers and/or government has 
been extended beyond collective bargaining in 
recent decades. This occurred in some nations 
through the creation of consultative institu- 
tions, such as the Austrian Parity Commission 
and the Dutch Foundation of Labor and the 
Social and Economic Council; in other nations, 
consultation is less institutionalized but equally 
important, as in Norway and Sweden where the 
confederation and the Labor party have tra- 
ditionally represented the two arms of the labor 
movement (see Lehmbruch, 1977). This access 
to government can be used by labor confedera- 
tions in many ways, but two are of special 
relevance here. Acting as representatives of the 
labor movement, confederations may advocate 
policies that will enhance the economic condi- 
tion of their members by supporting programs 
that provide income supplements. On the other 
hand, confederations may act as allies of 
government—particularly when it is formed by 
Social Democratic or Labor parties—to mod- 
erate wage demands in the export sector in 
order to maintain international competitive- 
ness. For example, they may voluntarily partici- 
pate in programs of wage restraint negotiated 
between themselves, employer federations, and 
government (see Rall, 1975; Ulman and Flana- 
gan, 1971; Galenson, 1973; Headey, 1970; and 
Lehmbruch, 1977). More frequently than not, 
labor confederations involved in such coopera- 
tive programs of wage restraint have felt com- 
pelled to use their access to government to 
obtain increments to the disposable income of 
their members, thereby compensating them for 
wage sacrifices. Whether they act as the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor or as allies of 
government, then, the existence of strong labor 
confederations tends to produce the same 
effect—an unusually large increase in publicly 
funded income supplements. And this, in turn, 
requires a comparable expansion in the scope of 
the public economy.24 


24This argument is supported by the high correla- 
tion between the measure of the right of labor 
confederations to intervene in collective bargaining 
and a measure of the increase in the proportion of 
GNP spent on social security schemes (as defined by 
the International Labour Organisation) between 1960 
and 1971. The correlation is r = .74. That increase in 
spending effort for social security schemes is, in turn, 
highly correlated with the measure of the expansion of 
the public economy (r = .72). The data on the increase 
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The Consequences of the Expansion of the 
Public Economy. Does it matter that in some 
nations the public economy expanded to the 
range of 50 percent of GDP, while in others it 
increased only slightly in the years since 
1960?25 Thus far, this article has examined the 
reasons for the large cross-national variation in 
the degree of expansion of the public economy. 
It is appropriate to conclude, however, by 
shifting our attention from cause to conse- 
quence and examining the impact of changes in 
the scope of the public economy. A variety of 
effects might be considered, ranging from 
macroeconomic policy to electoral behavior; we 
have chosen two related effects which demon- 
strate the magnitude of the impact of different 
rates of cumulative change and the value 
dilemmas that accompany policy choices in this 
domain. The two involve economic equality 
and private capital accumulation. 

In Figure 4, we illustrate the relationship 
among 12 of the 18 nations between the 
cumulative expansion of the public economy 
and measures of economic equality and private 
cepital accumulation. A strong positive correla- 
tion (r = .83) exists between the size of the 
increase in the public economy and a measure 
of economic equality involving the difference in 
the.proportion of all national income received, 
after taxes, by the top and bottom 20 percent 
of households. A strong negative correlation (r 
= —.89) exists between the size of the cumula- 
tive increase in ‘the public economy and the 
change in the proportion of GDP represented 
by private capital accumulation.?® 


in Social Security spending are reported in I.L.O. 
(1964, 1976). 

25By 1975, the public economy absorbed 53.5 
percent of the Dutch GDP, 50.2 percent of the 
Norwegian GDP, 52.2 percent of the Swedish GDP, 
and 45.0 percent of the Danish GDP. To a very large 
extent the scope of the public economy in 1975 was 
determined by the magnitude of the increase between 
1960 and 1975. Thus the correlation between the 
measure of expansion in 1960—75 and the scope of 
the public economy in 1975 was r = .89, compared to 
a correlation of r = 35 between the 1960 and 1975 
measures. 


26The data on the size distribution of income are 
revorted in O.E.C.D. (1976). The data used here 
represent the first-order difference between the pro- 
pcrtion of all after-tax income received by the top 20 
percent and the bottom 20 percent of households. To 
control for national differences in the size of house- 
helds and enhance the cross-national comparability of 
the data, the O.E.C.D. reports standardized figures. 
These are the data used here. The measure of the 
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The data in Figure 4 suggest the existence of 
a tradeoff between relatively high degrees of 
economic equality and increasing rates of pri- 
vate capital accumulation.27 And they suggest 
that the collective choice of a nation in regard 
to this tradeoff is strongly influenced by 
choices made in regard to taxaticn policy. 
Nations such as the United States, Japan, Spain, 
and Italy, where the extractive capacity of 
government did not significantly increase, rela- 
tive to the economic product, have, in a sense, 
opted for a relatively inegalitarian distribution 
of income and an increasing rate of private 
capital accumulation.28 Other nations, how- 
ever, have, in the cumulative effect of their 
policies, made a different choice and have 


change in the proportion of GDP that represents all 
private capital accumulation (i.e., savings and con- 
sumption of fixed capital) is the first-order difference 
of the proportions in 1960 and 1975. The data are 
reported in O.E.C.D. (1973, 1977a). 


27That a tradeoff exists between equality and 
accumulation is further suggested by the high negative 
correlation between the two measures (r = —.74). 


28In spite of the increase in the rate of capital 
accumulation in the private sector, the low rate of 
governmental savings—and indeed aggregate govern- 
ment deficits in several years—caused the proportion 
of gross capital accumulation in GDP to drop in Italy 
and the United States between 1960 and 1975. See 
O.C.D. (1977a). 
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attained a relatively greater degree of economic 
equality at the cost of lower rates of private 
capital accumulation. Given the structural fea- 
tures that tend to accompany economic open- 
ness—a high degree of unionization, relatively 
frequent government by Social Democratic and 
Labor parties, strong labor confederations, and, 
ultimately, a large increase in taxation—it is 
perhaps not surprising that the nations which 


tended to favor distributional equity rather 
than private accumulation were those with 
open economies. 


Conclusion 


Most studies of public policy in advancéd 
industrial society confine themselves to an 
analysis of internal, or domestic, causes and 
consequences. Only rarely, and only. recently, 
have students of public policy examined the 
linkage between the international economy and 
domestic policy (Katzenstein, 1976, 1978). The 
predominant image implicit in most policy 
studies is that of political autarky—of autono- 
mous states whose policy processes are wholly 
insulated from external influences. Yet in a 
world marked by “complex interdependence” 
(Keohane and Nye, 1977) such an image is 
increasingly anachronistic; because, as Cooper 
argues, “increased economic interdependence 
... erodes the effectiveness of national eco- 
nomic policies and hence threatens national 
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autonomy in the determination and pursuit of 
economic objectives,” governing elites are likely 
to feel compelled to use public policy to 
confront the challenges posed by’ the inter- 
national economy (1972, p. 164). 

Governments use a variety of policy instru- 
ments to shelter their economies from the 
competitive risks of the international economy. 
Some states adopt explicitly neo-mercantilist 
policies (Katzenstein, 1978, pp. 879—920); 
others favor certain enterprises, whether in the 
private or public sector, as “national champ- 
ions” (Vernon, 1974, Ch. 1); still others adopt 
a variety of industry-specific protectionist mea- 
sures, Each type of policy has occurred in one 
or more of the nations considered here during 
the past decade. However, neo-mercantilism, 
support of “national champions,” and protec- 
tionism are often ineffective for nations with 
open economies, given their small size relative 
to some of their most important trading part- 
ners. For such nations, another type of response 
is more feasible—one which is more defen- 
sive in character and involves a relatively large 
public economy. Governments in small open 
economies have tended to provide a variety of 
income supplements in the form of social 
security schemes, health insurance, unemploy- 
ment benefits, job training, employment subsi- 
dies to firms, and even investment capital. 
Prompted in part by the incentive to maintain 
price competitiveness of export goods in the 
world market and accentuated by the social 
structural features generated by economic 
openness, this expansion of the role of govern- 
ment in the distribution and consumption of 
national income has dramatically enlarged the 
scope of the “tax state” in contemporary 
advanced capitalist society. 
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The Predictability of Coups d’état: 
A Model with African Data* 


ROBERT W. JACKMAN 
Michigan State University 


This paper specifies and estimates a model of the structural determinants of coups d'etat for the 
new states of black Africa in the years from 1960 through 1975. Results indicate that (1) both 
social mobilization and the presence of a dominant ethnic group are destabilizing (these effects are 
additive); (2) multipartyism is destabilizing while electoral turnout in the last election before 
independence is stabilizing; (3) multipartyism is pariicularly destabilizing where a dominant ethnic 
group exists; (4) the presence of such a group reduces (but does not eliminate) the stabilizing effect 
of turnout; and (5) multipartyism has no pronounced effect on elite instability where turnout is 
high. Taken together, these patterns account for over four-fifths of the variance in coups d'etat in 


black Africa in the period. 


Over the past two decades, coups d’état have 
become increasingly common to the politics of 
the Third World generally and to African 
politics in particular. Their occurrence has 
attracted a fairly large body of literature that 
seeks to identify the structural determinants of 
coups and elite instability. Three broad deter- 
minants have received particular attention: 
first, social mobilization or “modernization” 
(e.g., Deutsch, 1961); second, cultural pluralism 
(e.g., Geertz, 1963; Kuper and Smith, 1969); 
and third, two “political” factors—political 
party systems and mass participation (e.g., 
Deutsch, 1961; Huntington, 1968). While it 
would be foolhardy to claim that there is a 
consensus on the ways in which these factors 
affect elite instability, the theoretical literature 
does suggest that coups d’état should be pre- 
dictable. 

Unfortunately, the opposite impression 
seems to emerge from empirical studies, espe- 
cially those dealing with Africa.! A growing 
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what follows is mine alone. My thanks also go to 
William A. Boyd, Suzanne M. Purcell, and Arlene V. 
Sanderson for their able assistance. This research was 
supported by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation (SOC75—22661). 


IRecent empirical studies include those by Mor- 
rison and Stevenson (1972), Wells (1974), and Bar- 
tows (1976). Of these analysts, only Wells provides 
evidence on the fit of his model (in the form of 
multiple correlation coefficients), but, as Phillips and 
Bar-Yunus (1976) have pointed out, his models 
actually account for between zero and 12 percent of 
the variance in coups e’etat. Indirect evidence in the 
other two papers suggests a similar degree of fit. 


number of analysts have therefore concluded 
either that the wrong explanatory variables 
have been isolated, or (more radically) that the 
incidence of coups ‘is not meaningfully depen- 
dent on any structural characteristics. For 
example, Zolberg wrote in 1968 that “it is 
impossible to specify as a class countries where 
coups have occurred from others which have so 
far been spared” (1968, p. 71). More recently, 
Decalo has suggested that the effects of the 
“structural characteristics of political systems” 
on elite instability are trivial when compared to 
the “idiosyncratic element” (1976, p. 22). Such 
statements clearly imply that the incidence of 
coups d’état is random with respect to political 
and social structure, and that such events are 
therefore unpredictable. 

The purpose of this article is to show that 
this conclusion is unnecessarily pessimistic, and 
that the emphases in the theoretical literature 
are not misplaced. More specifically, social 
mobilization, cultural pluralism, and the two 
political factors identified above are important 
structural determinants of elite instability. 
While analysts have differed over the exact 
nature of the effects of these factors, such 
differences can be resolved empirically. Once 
this is done, the incidence of coups d’état can 
be shown to exhibit a considerable degree of 
predictability. 


The Effects of Social Mobilization. According 
to Deutsch (1961, pp. 497—98), social mobili- 
zation is a politically important process because 
it expands “the politically relevant strata of the 
population,” by which is meant “those persons 
who must be taken into account in politics” 
(Deutsch, 1961, pp. 497-98). This has led 
some (e.g., Finer, 1962, pp. 87—88; Fossum, 
1967, p. 235) to argue that increased mobiliza- 
tion is likely to decrease the probability of 
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coups, since these are covert events instigated 
by small numbers of people. If the number of 
participants in a mobilizing polity is rising, it 
should become increasingly difficult for such 
small factions to mount coups. 

An alternative argument identifies other 
factors that may condition or even reverse the 
basic effect. The most prominent of these has 
been labeled variously as political “perfor- 
mance” and “capacity” (Deutsch, 1961) or 
political “institutionalization” (i.e., the process 
by which organizations “acquire value and 
stability” (Huntington, 1968, pp. 12—24] ). If 
mobilization is not accompanied by an increase 
in government capacity, governments are un- 
likely to respond to and satisfy the new 
aspirations and expectations that are generated 
by social mobilization. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the effect of mobilization on instability is 
reversed and becomes positive. This clearly 
constitutes a major change to the basic argu- 
ment (Deutsch, 1961, p. 502; Huntington, 
1968, Ch. 1, especially p. 55). 

This second hypothesis about the effects of 
social mobilization is of particular interest in 
the African context, because Huntington 
(1968, p. 13) and others have suggested organi- 
zational age as one key feature of institutionali- 
zation. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
black African states is their youth, which, along 
with the rapidity of the decolonization process, 
suggests that national political institutions in 
Africa are unlikely to meet Huntington’s initial 
criterion for institutionalization. If this is the 
case, we might simply expect social mobiliza- 
tion to produce more coups d’état in Africa. 


The Effects of Cultural Pluralism. A number of 
analysts have suggested that cultural pluralism 
fosters political instability. By cultural plural- 
ism, I refer to societies that are heterogeneous 
with respect to ascriptive or “primordial” at- 
tachments; specifically, attachments and identi- 
fications based on linguistic, religious, or ethnic 
ties (c.f., Shils, 1957; Geertz, 1963, p. 103;and 
the essays in Kuper and Smith, 1969). Typical- 
ly, social attachments based on these criteria 
tend to reinforce one another. It is commonly 
argued that such primordial ties are important 
because they compete with and often predate 
attachments to the civic state itself, thereby 
forming the basis of political conflict (c.f., 
Deutsch, 1957, p. 62). Initially, therefore, it is 
reasonable to argue that cultural heterogeneity 
is destabilizing in and of itself (c.f., Rabushka 
and Shepsle, 1972). 

Cultural pluralism is usually hypothesized to 
be particularly destabilizing as societies experi- 
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ence social mobilization, since mobilization 
makes different elements within the population 
increasingly aware of group differences, which 
in turn reinforces the salience of the primordial 
ties themselves (Deutsch, 1961, p. 501). In 
contrast, culturally homogeneous societies are 
not subject to the same pressures during the 
process of social mobilization, given the ab- 
sence within them of primordial attachments 
that compete with symbols of the state. 

There is, however, a minority view that 
predicts just the opposite effect. Coleman 
(1960, p. 368) suggests that by providing a 
system of countervailing power centers, cultural 
pluralism may contribute to political stability, 
provided that no one group is in a numerically 
dominant position (see also Dahl, 1956, p. 17). 
The potential significance of this argument in 
the African context is particularly clear when 
one recalls that, as a group, African states are 
characterized by a considerable degree of cul- 
tural heterogeneity (compare the data on eth- 
nicity in Morrison, et al., 1972, Pt. 2). 

In short, there are three distinct ways that 
cultural pluralism may affect elite instability. 
The dominant argument is that pluralism is 
destabilizing, which implies a simple positive 
effect. In addition, Deutsch’s argument about 
the joint effects of mobilization and pluralism 
implies a nonadditive model, where the magni- 
tude of the positive effect of mobilization 
increases with cultural heterogeneity. These- 
two arguments are, however, incompatible with 
the third (countervailing-power) hypothesis 
that predicts a simple negative effect of plural- 
ism on instability, on the grounds that the 
presence of many groups precludes political 
violence in the form of coups by any one 
group. 


The Effects of Party Systems and Mass Partici- 
pation. It is commonly argued that multiparty- 
ism and mass political participation are both 
destabilizing. Huntington (1968, pp. 425—26), 
Weiner and LaPalombara (1966, p. 416), and 
others claim that multipartyism generally gives 
expression to and thus exacerbates pre-existing 
social cleavages. In contrast, systems with one 
(or perhaps two) parties are seen as more stable 
to the extent that these dominant parties can 
aggregate competing political interests, thereby 
transcending those otherwise destabilizing so- 
cial cleavages. 

It is usually also claimed that the effects of 
multipartyism depend on the level of mass 
political participation. In particular, Hunting- 
ton and others argue not only that participation 
is in itself destabilizing, but further that partici- 
pation in multiparty systems is especially de- 
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stabilizing because the interests that are thus 
aroused are unlikely to be satisfied. This implies 
that these two variables have joint effects, such 
that the probability of coups increases dra- 
matically with participation in multiparty sys- 
tems. An alternative but less popular view is 
that mass participation is in fact stabilizing: by 
increasing the number of politically relevant 
persons it decreases the opportunities for small 
factions to engage in such clandestine political 
activities as coups d’état (c.f., Deutsch, 1961; 
Hayward, 1973). This suggests different esti- 
mates for the joint-effects model, where high 
rates of participation combined with a domi- 
nant political party reduce the probability of 
elite instability. 

In addition, if multipartyism does exacer- 
bate social cleavages, we might expect joint 
effects between the party-system variables and 
cultural pluralism. For example, the analyses I 
have reviewed suggest that a strong one-party 
system may help reduce any destabilizing ef- 
fects of ethnicity. Similarly, mass political 
participation may condition any such effects of 
ethnicity. Finally, a slightly more complex 
possibility is that ethnicity and one-party domi- 
nance and mass participation may have a 
unique combined effect on elite instability, the 
specific nature of this effect depending in part 
on whether cultural pluralism and mass partici- 
pation are stabilizing or destabilizing. 


Analysis 


The Dependent Variable. The analysis centers 
on those successful or attempted “irregular” 
government changes that are more commonly 
known as coups d’état. These changes are 
irregular in that they are attempts by insurgent 
elites to remove ruling regimes from power by 
extraconstitutional means, and are accom- 
panied by actual or threatened resorts to 
physical violence. That is, coups are relatively 
covert actions that ignore or bypass the regular 
channels or “rules of the game” concerning the 
succession process.2 

The dependent variable itself consists of a 
count over the period from 1960 (or from the 
year of independence, if that came after 1960) 


2Note that a concern with the problem of leader- 
ship succession is central to the literature on political 
development. See, for example, Weiner and La- 
Palombara (1966) and Huntington (1968). In this 
paper, I use the terms coups d’etat and political or 
elite instability interchangeably, although I recognize 
that political instability can manifest itself in forms 
other than the coup d’etat. 
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through 1975 of all successful, unsuccessful, 
and plotted coups d’état (typically, although 
not invariably, initiated by the military). I have 
followed the definitions and coding procedures 
for the three forms of coups that are described 
in some detail by Morrison, et al. (1972, p. 
128). First, a successful coup is an event in 
which the existing political regime is suddenly 
and illegally displaced by an insurgent elite 
group without overt mass participation in the 
event itself. To be coded as successful, such 
displacements have to last at least one week. 
Second, an unsuccessful coup is an event where 
a physical attempt is made to displace the 
regime, but the attempt fails in the sense that 
the displacement lasts less than one week, 
Finally, plotted coups are defined as “events in 
which an announcement or admission is made 
by the elite group in power that a plot to 
overthrow the government by violence has been 
discovered’? (Morrison, et al., 1972, p. 128). 
Note the important distinction between plots 
and unsuccessful coups: the latter require the 
existence of a physically attempted take-over of 
government, 

New data on these three forms of coups 
were collected for the 30 countries listed in the 
appendix (all of these countries were indepen- 
dent by 1965). These data cover the years from 
independence or 1960 (whichever came later) 
through 1975, inclusive. Source coverage was 
wide, and included the following: Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives, Facts on File, New 
York Times, Africa Recorder, Africa Diary, and 
the African Digest. Following the analysis of 
Morrison and Stevenson (1971), I combined the 
three events into an additive index, with suc- 
cessful coups weighted by 5, unsuccessful coups 
weighted by a factor of 3, and plots weighted 
by 1. This procedure is designed to weight the 
different events by an estimate of their political 
significance.3 


3Morrison and Stevenson (1971, pp. 361-64) 
provide an analysis of the dimensional properties of 
their similarly weighted index. I follow their weighting 
since it results in smaller residual sums of squares in 
the models to follow than do a series of plausible 
alternative weights (see Tufte, 1969 for a discussion of 
this procedure). For the 30 countries listed in the 
Appendix, values on my measure range from zero to 
46 (Dahomey [Benin]), with a mean of 13.967 anda 
standard deviation of 12.294. Thus, this variable is 
somewhat skewed, although not substantially so (since 
the mean is larger than the standard deviation). 
Country values are plotted on the vertical axis of 
Figure 1 below. For a comparison of the different 
sources used in the collection of my data on coups, see 
Jackman and Boyd (1979). 
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The reliability of my measure of elite insta- 
bility can be estimated by its covariance with 
the Morrison and Stevenson Index (MSI), be- 
cause each was coded independently of the 
other. For the purposes of this comparison, I 
omit events from my index that occurred after 
1969, since the MSI covers the period from 
independence to 1969. The product-moment 
correlation between the two variables is .95, 
which is clearly an acceptable reliability figure. 
In addition to this correlation coefficient, a 
regression of my instability index (from 1960 
to 1969) on the MSI should, if the measures are 
identical, produce an intercept of zero and a 
slope of one, For the 30 countries I estimate an 
intercept of .65 (standard error: .81) and a 
slope of 1.16 (standard error: .07). These 
figures are very close to zero and unity respec- 
tively. To the extent that there is a discrepancy, 
the scores on my measure are slightly higher 
than the MSI scores. This I attribute to my use 
of Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, which 
reported some events not covered in the other 
sources, The remainder of the analysis is based 
on my instability index using data that cover 
the full period from c. 1960 through 1975. 


Mobilization and Cultural Pluralism. I start by 
examining the effects of social mobilization and 
cultural pluralism on coups d’état. Deutsch 
(1961) has provided a number of operational 
indicators of social mobilization, including the 
size of the nonrural population, the size of the 
nonagricultural work force, the size of the mass 
media audience, and literacy rates. In the 
following analysis, social mobilization is mea- 
sured by the simple sum of the percentage of 
the labor force in nonagricultural occupations 
(c. 1966) and the estimated percentage of the 
population that is literate (c. 1965).4 This 
measure reflects the key elements of Deutsch’s 


“Data on the agricultural component of the labor 
force are from the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (1968), and are the same as those 
reported two years later in the same publication and 
those listed by Morrison, et al. (1972, p. 40). I have 
reversed the AID scores so that this variable reflects 
the percentage of the labor force in nonagricultural 
(rather than agricultural) occupations. For the 30 
countries in this study, values on this variable range 
from 4 to 44, with a mean of 16.333 and a standard 
deviation of 9.320. Data on literacy rates are from 
Morrison, et al. (1972, p. 70), and values on this 
component of social mobilization range from 3 to 40, 
with a mean of 14.533 and a standard deviation of 
10.692 (V = 30). For the same countries, values on the 
social mobilization index range from 7 to 74, witha 
mean of 30.867 and a standard deviation of 17.087. 
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discussion. First, and most important, it reflects 
variations in the importance of the market, 
economy, since in the African case, “agricul- 
ture” includes a substantial subsistence com- 
ponent. Second, it partly reflects the size of the 
nonrural population, for obvious reasons, Final- 
ly, it also taps exposure to “modernity,” in the 
sense of technology, non-subsistence economic 
values, education, and susceptibility to mass 
communications. 

Defining and measuring cultural or ethnic 
pluralism is a somewhat more challenging task, 
since there are at least ten distinct criteria 
available for defining ethnic units (Naroll, 
1970, p. 726). Here I follow the definition 
proposed by Morrison, et al. (1972, pp. 
166—70, 418), who require that each ethnic 
unit consist of persons who share basic cultural 
characteristics—that is, who share patterns of 
marriage, descent, community organization, 
authority, and economic structure, My measure 
of cultural pluralism is taken from the country 
profiles in Morrison, et al., and consists of the 
percentage of the population in the largest 
ethnic group. This variable is intended to 
measure the potential for political dominance 
that any one group has simply on the basis of 
its numerical strength. Not surprisingly, it is 
highly (negatively) correlated with the total 
number of ethnic groups in the society.5 Thus, 
low scores on this variable represent a frag- 
mented situation of the type described by 
Coleman (1960), Deutsch (1961), and others. 


5] have treated the “other” category as a separate 
(and single) ethnic group. C (the percentage of the 
population in the largest group) ranges from 19 to 95, 
with a mean of 46.017 and a standard deviation of 
19.292. The correlation of this variable with the total 
number of ethnic groups is —.794 (this second variable 
ranges from 2 to 9). In general, the relative size of 
ethnic groups is a variable that exhibits substantial 
temporal stability (the political and social relevance of 
ethnicity to individuals may, of course, be much less 
stable). 

While it is a simple measure, I use the percentage of 
the population in the largest group instead of the more 
common measure of fragmentation (F) proposed by 
Greenberg (1956) and Rae and Taylor (1970), since in 
its middle ranges the latter is insensitive to what I 
think are important differences. Consider two coun- 
tries, the first with three groups of equal size 
(34, 33, and 33 percent each), and the second with 
four groups (50, 25, 15, and 10 percent of the 
population, respectively). The F scores for these two 
cases are so similar (.667 and .655) that they obscure 
the important fact that in the first case no group is 
dominant, while in the second the largest group is 
twice the size of the next largest (and five times 
greater than the smallest). 
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Moderate to high scores, on the other hand, 
indicate the presence of a potentially tyrannical 
majority (Dahl, 1956, p. 17), along with a more 
culturally homogeneous population. Note, how- 
ever, that none of the societies in this analysis is 
completely homogeneous, in that none has 
fewer than two ethnic groups.® 

To gauge the effects of social mobilization 
and cultural pluralism on instability, I focus on 
the following model: 

Coups=a+B8iM+BoC+B3L.C)+e (1) 
where M is Social Mobilization, and C is 
Cultural Pluralism. The earlier discussion im- 
plies 6; > 0, but provides contradictory expec- 
tations concerning 8, and §3, which incorpor- 
ate the effects of ethnic dominance. If, as most 
analysts argue, ethnic heterogeneity is destabil- 
izing, then we would expect ĝa < 0, while B, > 
0 would be consistent with the countervailing- 
powers hypothesis that sees ethnic dominance 
as the destabilizing force. Note that joint 
effects are also specified in this equation 


(estimated by B3) that allow the effects of 


mobilization to vary according to the degree of 
cultural pluralism. This is clearly necessary if 
we are to assess the validity of the arguments of 


6Space considerations preclude a full treatment of 
the definition and measurement of ethnicity here, but 
Morrison, et al. (1972, pp. 166-70, 415—33) provide 
a lengthy discussion of the term and of issues 
surrounding the validity and reliability of the data 
used below. 
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Deutsch and others that were reviewed earlier.” 

The top two rows of Table 1 report the 
least-squares estimates for two versions of 
equation (1), one with additive effects only 
(i.e., with 63 constrained to a value of zero) and 
the other with both additive and multiplicative 
terms. It is clear that mobilization and ethnicity 
do not have nonadditive (or joint) effects on 
coups. This result is obvious from the fact that 
the estimate of 3 is not effectively different 
from zero (the t-ratio is 1.29).8 Moreover, a 


7 Although this point is straightforward, it seems to 
have been overlooked in previous tests of this hy- 
pothesis. For example, Morrison and Stevenson (1972, 
p. 101) specify the following model (using the 
notation of my equation [1]): 


ia 
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They then argue that if “modernization interacts with 
cultural pluralism to increase the likelihood of poli- 
tical instability” (their emphasis), Pç and Pry will 
have opposite signs. This is a clear misspecification, 
since by allowing only for additive effects, their model 
precludes the possibility of an interaction between M 
and C. The same problem exists with Barrows’ (1976, 
p. 175) analysis, which is based on partial correlations 
from an additive model only. 


8Statistical tests of significance help distinguish 
estimates based on these data from estimates derived 
from a randomly generated set of data. The precision 
of an estimate increases with its t-ratio (i.e., the ratio 
of an estimate to its standard error). A t-ratio of 2.0 


Table 1. Regressions of Coups d’état, 1960 to 1975, 
on Social Mobilization and Cultural Pluralism (V = 30)? 


Size of 
Social est 
i Mobilization Ethnic Group 
Constant e ©) M.C R? R? 
Continuous Version of —6.137 375 019 241 184 
Ethnicity (8.065) (131) (012) 
8.775 —.354 —.016 0018 288 -206 
(13.867) (570) (.028) (.0014) 
Binary Variable Version —3.609 368 11.651 390 344 
of Ethnicity (4.666) (111) {3.726) 
—3.886 376 12.095 ~.014 390 319 
(6.535) (172) (8.132) (228) 


4Main table entries are the parameter estimates, and numbers below them in parentheses are their standard 


errors. 


brhis variable equals 1 if the dominant ethnic group constitutes at least 44 percent of the total national 


population, and zero otherwise. 
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comparison of the corrected coefficients of 
determination shows that the full equation 
accounts for no more variance than does the 
truncated version with additive effects only. We 
can therefore conclude initially that the effect 
of mobilization on coups does not depend on 
the degree of cultural heterogeneity, which 
means that we can confine our attention to the 
estimates for the additive model in the top row 
of the table. 

The estimate for B, in the additive model is 
positive and almost three times the size of its 
standard error. That is, mobilization increases 
the probability of coups d’état, as was antici- 
pated. Such an outcome is consistent with the 
arguments put forward by Deutsch and Hun- 
tington, among others, that in the absence of 
political capacity or institutionalization, mobili- 
zation is. likely to be destabilizing. Remember 
that this interpretation of the estimate for B, is 
predicated on the assumption that both the 
recency of national independence and the 
decolonization process imply a generally low 
degree of institutional longevity in black Africa. 

Finally, the estimate for Bz in the additive 
model is also positive and larger than (although 
not twice as large as) its standard error. This 
means that we can reject the widely held 
position that cultural heterogeneity is destabil- 
izing. In fact, this estimate suggests that the 
probability of coups increases with the size of 
the largest ethnic group, which is consistent 
with the countervailing-powers hypothesis that 
it is ethnic dominance rather than ethnic 
heterogeneity that has destabilizing effects. 

Having secured these basic estimates for 
equation (1), I examined scatterplots to see 
whether the assumption of linearity is unneces- 
sarily strong. This process, along with estimates 
of equation (1) based on feasible nonlinear 
transformations of the independent variables, 
indicates that the effects of mobilization (M) 
are best treated as linear. In contrast, as is 
shown in the bottom two rows of Table 1, the 
effects of ethnic dominance (C) are best cap- 
_tured when a binary variable is created from 
that measure. The optimal fit was secured when 
size of the largest ethnic group was dichoto- 
mized just below the median, in the sense that 
this classification produces smaller residual 
sums of squares than others, and jt also leaves 


indicates that the results are significant at the .05 
level, while a f-ratio of 1.7 indicates significance at the 
-10 level. Note that standard errors of estimate are 
sensitive to the number of observations, which in the 
present case is small (30). 
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two categories of equivalent size. I therefore 
created a binary variable equal to one if the 
largest group constituted at least 44 percent of 
the population (N = 16), and zero otherwise (W 
= 14). i 

As is clear from the bottom panel of Table 
1, the revised estimates still provide no support 
for the nonadditive argument (the joint effects 
of mobilization and cultural pluralism [63] do 
not differ meaningfully from zero). The revised 
estimates for the additive model do, however, 
produce a better fit (the R? of .344 is increased 
by almost 90 percent over the earlier figure of 
-184), while the impact of social mobilization is 
similar in both versions of the additive model 
(the t-ratio for the revised estimate of B; is 
slightly larger). 

The most important difference between the 
two versions of the additive model in Table 1 is 
that recasting C in the form of a binary variable 
yields a much more precise estimate of Bz, 
which is over three times the size of its standard 
error. This indicates that the impact of ethnic 
dominance on coups is best treated as nonline- 
ar.? More specifically, the critical difference 
appears to lie between those countries where 
the size of the largest ethnic group falls just 
short of a majority (44 percent), and those 
where the largest ethnic group is smaller than 
this. The estimated value of 11.65 for B 
indicates that this difference accounts for al- 
most one standard deviation change in the 
dependent variable. Thus, it is the presence of a 
numerically dominant ethnic group (rather than 
cultural heterogeneity) that appears to be the 
potent destabilizing force. This, of course, is 
consistent with the countervailing-powers hy- 
pothesis. 


Political Party Systems. Earlier, I distinguished 
between two features of party systems. The 
first of these reflects the number and relative 
size of the parties and can range from one-party 
systems to multipartyism: I shall call this party 
dominance. The second characteristic has to do 
with rates of political participation in conven- 
tional (i.e., electoral) politics. I shall deal with 
these in turn. 


IIt is also possible that the binary variable version 
of ethnic dominance provides a better fit because it is 
more reliable than the continuous version. In par- 
ticular, the dichotomous version of this variable is 
probably less sensitive to the unreliability that arises 
from the more detailed reliance on the various 
ethnographies required to construct the continuous 
variable (c.f., Morrison, et al., 1972, p. 169). 
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To measure party dominance, I rely on the 
percentage of the vote cast for the winning 
party in the election closest but prior to the 
date of independence. It is important to empha- 
size that the date for this variable precedes any 
of the instability events counted in the depen- 
dent variable. Thus, there is no ambiguity about 
the causal ordering when this variable is treated 
as an explanatory variable. Instead, by identify- 
ing the strength of political parties at indepen- 
dence, this variable isolates variations in an 
initial structural condition that we expect on 
theoretical grounds to have an impact on 
subsequent levels of elite instability. The data 
themselves are again taken from Morrison, et al. 
(1972, p. 103).29 

To measure political participation, I have 
taken data on electoral turnout from the same 
source (p. 102). These data apply to the same 
election as the party dominance scores (i.e., the 
election closest but prior to independence), so 
they, too, identify an initial political condition. 
This variable expresses the number of voters 
participating in national legislative elections as a 


10This variable ranges from 16 to 100, with a mean 
of 66.724 and a standard deviation of 22.000 W = 
29). I have modified two of the original scores. First, 
since Ethiopia has no political parties (and given also 
that it was an “ancient kingdom” in 1960), I have 
excluded it from further analysis, which reduces the N 
to 29. Second, I have given the Sudan a score of 63 
percent, on the grounds that even though Morrison 
and his colleagues do not use this value, they do 
suggest this as the best estimate (since the National 
Unionist Party won 60 percent of the seats). For 
discussion of the reliability of this and the following 
measure, see Morrison, et al. (1972, pp. 96-97). 
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percentage cf the population.!! Note, inciden- 
tally, that the zero-order correlation between 
party dominance and participation is only .126. 

The following model estimates the effects of 
party dominance and participation on coups 
d'état: 

Coups =at BaD + BP + Bg (DP) +E (2) 
where D is party dominance, and P is political 
participation. The arguments we have reviewed 
see multipartyism as destabilizing and party 
dominance as stabilizing, which implies Ba < 0. 
Because there is disagreement in the literature 
over whether mass participation is destabilizing, 
we have no specific expectations concerning the 
sign of 65. The last parameter (86) is intended 
to estimate the magnitude of any joint or 
nonadditive effects of party dominance and 
participation on coups. 

Table 2 reports the estimates for two ver- 
sions of equation (2). Examining the top two 
rows, notice first that the nonadditive model 
fits the data much better than does the additive 
version. Therefore, the effects of party domi- 
nance and voter turnout are mutually depen- 
dent. In fact, the nonadditive model also 
provides a much more precise estimate of Bs 
than does the simpler equation (the t-ratio 
increases from 1.2 to 2.0). Moreover, the 
estimate in the second row for fq is negative, as 
predicted. This provides strong support for the 
arguments o? Huntington and others that frac- 
tionalized party systems have destabilizing con- 


11 This variable ranges from 1 to 46, with a mean of 
22.483 and a standard deviation of 11.825 WV = 29). 


Table 2. Regressions of Coups d’état, 1960 to 1975, 
on Party Strength and Participation at Time of Independence (V = 29)? 


Percent Vote 
to Winning 
Party 
Constant @) 
Continuous Version of 40.784 —.334 
Participation (6.670) (.086) 
64.904 ~.646 
(15.284) (198) 
Binary Variable Version 37.910 ~315 
of Participation® (5.970) (.088) 
46.008 —448 
(6.692) (102) 


Electoral 
Turnout Bt 
@) D.P R? R? 
—.199 409 364 
(.161) 
1.345 015 473 410 
(.676) (.008) 
~5.528 421 377 
(3.793) 
-31.091 375 514 456 
(12.200) (171) 





4Ethiopia is excluded from this analysis. Main table entries are the parameter estimates, and numbers below 


them in parentheses are their standard errors. 


bThis variable equals 1 if turnout was 21 percent or more, and zero otherwise. 
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sequences. Finally, the estimate of Bs is also 
negative, which is consistent with the argument 
that higher participation rates foster stability. 


There is, however, a problem with the 
estimates in the second row of this table. 
Specifically, the estimate for a (64.904) is too 
high, since it is 41 percent higher than the 
observed maximum value of the dependent 
variable (46). To correct this problem, and to 
check on the assumption of linearity for B3 and 
Pa, I examined the scatterplots and tried 
alternative nonlinear transformations on these 
independent variables. These procedures indi- 
cate that D (the largest party’s share of the 
vote) is best treated as linear, while P (electoral 
participation) is best treated as a binary variable 
that assumes a value of one if turnout was more 
than 20 percent (N = 15), and zero otherwise 
(N = 14). 

Revised estimates of equation (2) using the 
analysis of covariance model implied by this 
binary variable treatment are shown in the 
bottom two rows of Table 2. The superiority of 
the binary variable version of participation is 
reflected in the higher t-ratios for Bs and ße in 
the bottom row, in the higher multiple coeffi- 
cient of determination, and in the more reason- 
able estimate for a. These revised estimates also 
highlight the superiority of the nonadditive 
formulation over its simpler additive counter- 
part. 

Substantively, the estimates in the bottom 
tow of Table 2 show that within high-turnout 
countries the stabilizing effects of party domi- 
nance are negligible, and that coups are particu- 
larly likely where turnout is low and the party 
system is highly fractionalized. These results are 
consistent with the general emphasis in the 
literature on the destabilizing effects of multi- 
partyism. However, they also suggest that the 
common “participation is destabilizing” argu- 
ment is misplaced. Besides showing that partici- 
pation has a stabilizing impact, the estimates 
imply that the stabilizing roles of participation 
and party dominance may be somewhat inter- 
changeable. 


Mobilization, Pluralism, Party Dominance and 
Turnout. The analysis so far indicates that both 
social mobilization and cultural pluralism have 
additive effects on coups d’état. It also points 
to a more complex nonadditive effect of party 
dominance and political participation. Yet 
these conclusions are provisional in that they 
do not address the issue of whether mobiliza- 
tion and pluralism have effects net of the two 
party-systems variables, and vice versa. Nor 
have we yet pursued the possibility that ethnic 
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pluralism may condition the effects of the two 
“political” variables. 

To answer these questions, I specify the 
following more complete model that includes 
components from equations (1) and (2): 


Coups = a+ BM + B.C — B3D — BaP + 
B5(D.P) + Bg (C.D) + By (C.P) + 
B3(C_D.P) + € (3) 


where all terms are defined as before. That is, 
Coups are counted from 1960 to 1975; M is 
Social Mobilization (the sum of the percentage 
of the labor force in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, c. 1966, and the percentage of the 
population that is literate, c. 1965); C is a 
binary variable that equals one when the largest 
ethnic group comprises at least 44 percent of 
the population, and zero otherwise; D is Party 
Dominance at independence (in terms of the 
percentage of the vote won by the largest 
party); and P is a binary variable that equals 
one when turnout in the last election before 
independence was more than 20 percent of the 
population, and zero otherwise. 

This model specifies coups as a positive 
function of both mobilization and ethnic domi- 
nance (in light of the results of the first section 
we expect 6; > 0 and £2 >0). Consistent with 
the results of the last section, it also specifies 
instability as a negative function of both party 
dominance and participation, so that B; < 0 
and Bg < 0, while Bs > 0. In addition to these 
components from the prior analyses, and in line 
with the arguments reviewed earlier, equation 
(3) states that the effects of party dominance 
and turnout on coups also depend on the ethnic 
composition of the population.!? If there is no 


12Mutlticollinearity is not a problem with this 
model. In fact, correlations among the independent 
variables are low (WV = 29): 


M C D P 
Social 
Mobilization 
@) 1.00 
Ethnic 
Dominance 
(Cc) ~.249 1.00 
Party 
Dominance 
@) —419 .152 1.00 
Turnout 
(P) -074  —.038 .253 1.00 
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such dependence, none of the additional param- 
eters (i.e., Bg, By, and Bg) will be effectively 
different from zero. 

Given the earlier arguments and the provi- 
sional results, let me outline more specifically 
the effects that we might expect from these 
additional parameters. First, the presence of a 
dominant ethnic group appears to have destabil- 
izing consequences, while single party domi- 
nance appears to have the opposite effect. The 
stabilizing effects of party dominance may be 
particularly pronounced where there is a poten- 
tially dominant ethnic group, since the integra- 
tive role of strong parties may help transcend 
the disintegrative effects of ethnic dominance. 
This perspective implies Bg <0. In contrast, a 
positive estimate for this parameter would 
imply just the opposite, namely, that the 
destabilizing effects of ethnic dominance are 
not diminished by strong parties, and that the 
stabilizing effects of strong parties operate only 
when there is a series of smaller ethnic groups. 

Second, the joint effects of ethnic domi- 
nance and turnout may operate in one of two 
ways. One possibility (8; < 0) is that the 
destabilizing effect of single ethnic-group domi- 
nance can be overcome by higher political 
participation. An alternative outcome (87 > 0) 
implies that the destabilizing effects of ethnic 
dominance may be increased by electoral turn- 
out. Either of these outcomes would point to 
the significance of situations involving high 
turnout coupled with ethnic dominance. 

Finally, the last parameter (8g) in equation 
(3) allows for a second-order interaction be- 
tween ethnic dominance, high turnout, and 
party strength. Given that the first two of these 
variables are binary, this specification means 
that I am allowing for a final adjustment to the 
slope for party strength for those cases (N = 8) 
where there is a dominant ethnic group and 
high turnout. Contrast this with the first-order 
interactions (Bs and ß6), which allow for 
adjustments to the slope for party strength 
when either ethnic dominance or high turnout 
is present. A positive estimate for Bg would 
imply weaker party-strength effects when both 
of the other conditions are met, while a 
negative estimate would imply just the op- 
posite. 

Table 3 reports the estimates for two ver- 
sions of equation (3), one with Bg constrained 





Note incidentally that the binary-variable versions of C 
and P are retained in equation (3), since they provided 
optimal estimates. Thus, this equation constitutes a 
rather detailed analysis of covariance. 
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to a value of zero, and the other with no such 
constraint. A very striking feature of both sets 
of estimates is the fit of the model. To be sure, 
I have specified a model that in statistical terms 
involves several parameters. At a theoretical 
level, however, only four explanatory variables 
are included, and the model accounts for 
four-fifths of the variance in elite instability in 
black African countries in the years between 
1960 and 1975. Even when one adjusts for the 
loss of degrees of freedom resulting from the 
number of parameters, the fit of the model is 
impressive. 

These estimates also reveal that there is no 
support for the more complex version of 
equation (3) that specifies a second-order inter- 
action: the estimate of Bg in the second column 
of Table 3 is smaller than its standard error and 
the corrected coefficient of determination in 
the same column is slightly smaller than it was 
in the first column. This means that party 
dominance has no special effects in countries 
with both high turnout and a dominant ethnic 
group. We can therefore confine our attention 
to the estimates of equation (3) in the first 
column of Table 3. In Figure 1, estimated Coup 
scores from this model are plotted against 
actual Coup scores.13 Only the Sudan has a 
residual (12.959) that is larger than the stan- 
dard deviation of the coup d’état index 
(12.510), and even this difference is slight. In 
general, then, this scatterplot suggests no obvi- 
ous biases in the model, but rather reinforces 
the earlier impression that the model fits well. 


Briefly, the estimates in the first column of 
Table 3 suggest that each of the four variables 
has a pronounced effect on elite instability. All 
of the eight parameter estimates are precise 
(including å), in that three of them have f-ratios 
larger than 3.0, while the smallest (that for Bs) 


13To check on the assumption of homoskedastic 
disturbances for this model, I followed two proce- 
dures. First, as suggested by Anscombe and Tukey 
(1963), I plotted the fitted values (Coups) against the 
residuals (Coups — Coups). Second, as suggested by 
Johnston (1972, p. 219), I computed Spearman coeffi- 
cients of rank correlation between the absolute values 
of the residuals and each of the independent variables 
in equation (3). Neither of these constitutes a formal 
“test” for homoskedasticity, but because they are 
nonparametric, both procedures have the advantage 
that they do not require (unavailable) information on 
the precise form of the process generating any 
heteroskedastic disturbances. Neither of these proce- 
dures provides evidence of heteroskedasticity in the 
estimates in the first column of Table 3. 
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is close to 2.0 (1.68).!4 In addition, these 
estimates indicate that none of the effects from 
the analyses reported in Tables 1 and 2 is 
spurious. The additive positive effects of mobil- 
ization and ethnic dominance on elite instabil- 
ity persist, while the separate and joint effects 
of participation and party dominance described 
in Table 3 are of form similar to (if slightly 
weaker than) those reported in Table 2. 

At the same time, the figures in Table 3 
point to two important elaborations of the 
results in the last two sections. These modifica- 
tions concern the joint, nonadditive effects of 
ethnic dominance and party dominance and 
turnout, respectively, shown in the negative 
estimate for Bg and in the positive estimate for 
87. I shall deal with these in turn. i 


14The fact that Bs has a t-ratio slightly less than 
2.0 does not warrant its exclusion from the model, 
since reestimating equation (3) subject to the con- 
straint that 8, = Bg = 0 produces estimates for 63 and 
Bq that.are approximately half the size of those 
reported in the first column of Table 3. In addition, 
this revised estimate of 3 has a t-atio of 1.55. This 
means that És should be retained in the medel so that 
the nonadditive effects of party dominance and 
electoral turnout are not suppressed. 
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First, the estimate for Bg indicates that the 
stabilizing effect of party dominance is much 
more pronounced in countries where a domi- 
nant ethnic group exists. Where there is no 
dominant ethnic group, the slope for party 
dominance (63) is —.202, whereas the slope for 
party strength is more than doudled in coun- 
tries where the largest ethnic group constitutes 
at least 44 percent of the population (63 + Bg = 
—.519). This suggests that the integrative role 
of a strong political party is particularly impor- — 
tant when an ethnic group is of a size that 
makes it potentially dominant. 

Second, the estimate for ß4 is positive, 
which means that electoral turnout does not 
inhibit coups in countries with a dominant 
ethnic group as effectively as it does elsewhere, 
Where a more fractionalized ethnic population 
exists, the effect of turnout (64) is —23.047. 


However, where a dominant_group exists, this 
effect of turnout is halved (64 + Bz = —11.667). 
An important implication of these results is 
that party strength is a more potent stabilizing 
force than mass political participation in the 
form of turnout in countries with a dominant 
ethnic group. In contrast, the effects of these 


Table 3. Regressions of Coups d’etat, 1960 to 1975, 
on Mobilization, Pluralism, Party Strength, and Turnout (WV = 29)* 





M Social Mobilization .227 .205 
(.073) (.079) 

Cc Size of Largest Ethnic Group 27.666 23.578 
(7.142) (9.041) 

D Percent Vote to Winning Party —.202 —.245 
(.091) (108) 

P Electoral Turnout ~23.047 ~29.114 
(7.838) (11.315) 

DP Winning Party Vote * Tumout 186 .281 
(111) (169) 

CD Ethnic Group Size * Winning Party Vote ~.317 —.252 
(.104) (136) 

CP Ethnic Group Size * Turnout 11.380 23.570 
(4.529) (16.866) 

C.D.P Ethnic Group Size * Winning Party Vote * Turnout -.179 
. (.239) 

Constant 19.129 22.487 
(7.326) (8.649) 

R? 843 .847 

R2 791 .786 


®Ethiopia is excluded from this analysis. Main table entries are the parameter estimates, and numbers below 


them in parentheses are their standard errors. 
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two political variables are similar in ethnically Summary and Implications 

plural societies.15 ; 
This paper has centered on coups d’état— 

those illegal efforts by insurgent elites (typical- 
15This judgment depends on the size of the 

coefficients weighted by the range of the relevant 


variable. Party dominance (D) ranges from 16 to 100, in societies with no dominant ethnic group, the effect 


while electoral participation (P) is either 0 or 1. Thus, of D (—.202*100 = —20.2) is similar to the effect of P 
(—23.047). 
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3Estimated coup d'état scores are from the estimates in the first column of Table 3. Country numbers are 
provided in the Appendix. 


Figure 1. Plot of Observed Coup d’état Scores 
Against Estimated Coup d’état Scores (V = 29)* 
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ly the military) to bypass normal or constitu- 
tional channels of executive succession that are 
accompanied by actual or threatened resorts to 
physical violence. In particular, we focused on 
an index covering 16 years that is a weighted 
sum of successful, unsuccessful, and plotted 
coups, respectively. 

For students of African affairs, one clear 
inference to be drawn from this study is that 
instability of this kind is not random with 
respect to political and social structure. Assum- 
ing that I have excluded no important indepen- 
dent variables and (even) that my measures are 
perfectly reliable, this study shows that the 
idiosyncratic (i.e., random) factors to which 
Zolberg (1968, p. 71), Decalo (1976, p. 22) and 
others have alluded cannot account for more 
than one-fifth of the variance in coups d’état 
(the presence of unreliability would, of course, 
further lower the residual variance that we 
might attribute to idiosyncratic factors).!® 

Instead, the fit of this model that casts 
coups as a function of structural factors is 
striking. Far from pointing to a random pro- 
cess, these estimates suggest a rather de terminis- 
tic pattern. It is evident from Figure 1 that the 
volume of elite instability in the countries of 
black Africa from 1960 to 1975 can be 
estimated with a remarkable degree of accu- 
racy, given four straightforward and distinct 
conditions that are central to the theoretical 
literature on political instability. Three of these 
conditions clearly predate the dependent vari- 
able, while the fourth (measured c. 1965 to 
1966) is a variable that probably underwent 
little pronounced change in the preceding six 
years, 

Besides these clear implications for African 
politics, the specific results of this analysis bear 
on more general discussions of politicel instabil- 
ity and change. First, social mobilization has a 
strong, linear destabilizing effect. It is impor- 
tant to remember that this pattern was found 
among countries that achieved political inde- 
pendence quite recently, which means that 
these countries do not meet Huntingtcn’s initial 
criterion for institutionalization. The positive 


160f course, I am not claiming that these measures 
are perfectly reliable: as I have already noted, poten- 
tial sources of unreliability are extensively discussed 
by Morrison, et al. (1972). The fit of the model does 
suggest, however, that unreliability is not a major 
problem (simply because its presence would be re- 
flected in attenuated correlations). In conjunction 
with the parameter estimates, the fit of the model can 
also be viewed as evidence favoring the validity of the 
measures I have used. 
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effect for mobilization found here is therefore 
quite consistent with Deutsch’s and Hunting- 
ton’s hypothesis concerning the destabilizing 
effects of social mobilization in countries 
whose governments lack political capacity. 

Second, this analysis suggests that cultural 
pluralism has important consequences for po- 
litical instability. However, in contrast to the 
usual view (e.g., Deutsch, 1961; Rabushka and 
Shepsle, 1972), it appears that ethnic diversity 
(that is, cultural pluralism) is a stabilizing force. 
Political instability seems to result when one 
group’s size (at least 44 percent of the popula- 
tion) makes it dominant. This implies support 
for the Madisonian view that the presence of 
such dominant groups prevents the formation 
of countervailing power centers that help in- 
hibit political instability (c.f., Dahl, 1956, Ch. 
1; Coleman, 1960, p. 368). Presumably, the 
formation of broad coalitions in favor of a coup 
or the elimination of alternative coalitions that 
might mount a counter coup is inhibited as the 
ethnic diversity of a society increases. Thus, the 
present study affirms the centrality of ethnicity 
to the study of African politics; it suggests that 
the -presence of a large and potentially domi- 
nant group has destablizing results. Note, how- 
ever, that no support was found for the view 
that variations in ethnic pluralism: alter the 
effect of social mobilization on coups. 

Third, the results show that party domi- 
nance is stabilizing (while multipartyism has the 
opposite effect). This suggests that one-party 
dominance is probably an integrative force. 
Such an interpretation is strengthened by the 
analysis of the combined effects of party 
dominance and ethnic dominance. The size of 
the already pronounced stabilizing effect of 
party dominance is more than doubled as we 
move from plural societies to those in which 
there exists a dominant ethnic group (the 
coefficient for party dominance changes from 
—.202 to —.519). This pattern indicates that 
multipartyism is particularly destabilizing when 
coupled with the presence of a dominant ethnic 
group. 

Fourth, the results indicate that increased 
electoral turnout decreases the probability of 
coups. This is consistent with Deutsch’s empha- 
sis on the stabilizing effects of palitical partici- 
pation, where the latter, by increasing the 
number of politically relevant persons, dimin- 
ishes the chances of successful covert illegal 
political activity instigated by small numbers of 
people. However, my argument is slightly dif- 
ferent from his, since a different pattern holds 
for the effects of social mobilization (which, it 
will be remembered, is uncorrelated with turn- 
out in these African countries). I think these 
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results suggest that regardless of the degree of 
social mobilization, political mobilization in the 
form of higher levels of mass electoral participa- 
tion may reflect a higher degree of acceptance 
of conventional, nonviolent processes of elite 
succession. If this acceptance is in fact wide- 
spread at the time of independence, it may 
mean that subsequently the population and the 
politically relevant strata are less likely to 
respond favorably to violent and extraconstitu- 
tional attempts to seize power. Such a pattern 
would be consistent with the observed stabiliz- 
ing effect of higher turnout at independence. 
Note that such considerations imply that Hun- 
tington’s emphasis on the need “to restrict or 
to control political mobilization’ (1968, p. 
425) may be misplaced. Normal forms of mass 
political participation seem generally to be as 
salient as party strength when it comes to 
creating a stable political order. 

The principal qualification to this statement 
is that the inhibiting effects of mass turnout on 
coups are weaker (by a factor of one-half) 
where a dominant ethnic group exists than they 
are in more plural societies. This means that in 
the former situation, party strength is more 
important than voter turnout. I hasten to add 
that even then, the effect of turnout on 
instability remains pronounced and negative. 

Finally, the estimates provide no support for 

- the argument that party strength has a unique 
impact on elite instability in countries with 
high turnout coupled with a dominant ethnic 
group. At the same time, the estimates do 
indicate that turnout and party strength have a 
nonadditive effect. More specifically, the sta- 
bilizing effect of party strength is quite pro- 
nounced when turnout is low, but it disappears 
where turnout is high. This implies that the 
stabilizing roles of party strength and voter 
turnout may be somewhat interchangeable. 

In short, the analysis suggests that both 
social mobilization and the presence of a 
potentially dominant ethnic group have desta- 
bilizing consequences, at least in the context of 
the new nations of black Africa. The first of 
these variables is one that changes relatively 
slowly, while the second is even less responsive 
to conventional political action. However, the 
results indicate that the destabilizing results of 
these two “‘social” variables, especially ethnic 
dominance, are substantially reduced by two 
“political” factors (mass participation and par- 
ty strength). My emphasis on the role of strong 
political parties is hardly original, More novel is 
the clear implication of this analysis that the 
stabilizing impact of mess political participation 
may generally be as important as is the consoli- 
dation of political parties (an activity that is 
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primarily in the hands of political elites). This 
suggests that besides its uncomfortable norma- 
tive implications, the common argument that 
restricted participation brings stability may be 
more myth than fact. 


Appendix: List of Countries 


1. Burundi : 16. Mali 

2. Cameroon 17. Mauritania 

3. Central African Republic 18. Niger 

4. Chad 19. Nigeria 

5. Congo-Brazzaville 20. Rwanda 

6. Dahomey (Benin) 21. Senegal 

7. Ethiopia . 22. Sierra Leone 

8 Gabon 23. Somalia 

9. Gambia 24. Sudan 

10. Ghana 25. Tanzania 

11. Guinea 26. Togo 

12. Ivory Coast 27. Uganda 

13. Kenya 28. Upper Volta 

14. Liberia 29. Zaire 

15. Malawi 30. Zambia 
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Dissolving International Politics: 
Reflections on the Nation-State 
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The diminishing salience of territorial issues, the restraints imposed by the nuclear balance, the 
shift away from the primacy of military-strategic elements of power to the primacy of economic 
elements, the day-to-day realities of economic interdependence, and changes in the nature of the 
nation-state have produced a new international order which resembles in important ways the 
domestic political systems prevalent in the industrialized noncommunist part of the world. This 
leads to the “domestication” of international politics. At the same time competitive nationalism, 
the vitality of the nation-state, differing perceptions of the proper role of government in the 
economy, and other considerations allow not much more than a tenuous coordination of foreign 
policies even among similar nation-states, making it unlikely that the European Economic 
Community and the Atlantic alliance will proceed beyond existing structures toward tighter 


integration. 


Two distinctive forces act on the modern 
nation-state, and through it, on contemporary 
international politics. On the one hand, the 
welfare demands of its citizens have pushed the 
modern nation-state toward a peak of power 
and activity unprecedented in its 300-year 
history. Whatever a country’s institutional ar- 
rangements, stages of economic growth, or 
ideological preferences may be, remedies for 
the economic and social problems of the 
individual are sought in public policy and 
collective action. Politics has become the pri- 
mary arena for the redistribution of income, 
status and other public satisfactions. Politics 
everywhere extends into wider areas, touching 
upon aspects of public and private life that in 
the past have escaped governmental scrutiny as 
well as governmental solicitude. The modern 
state is pervasive in its activities; assertive of its 
prerogatives; and powerful in what it can give, 
take or withhold. 

On the other hand, the power of the state, 
although obtrusive and dominant in its do- 
mestic context, appears compromised in rather 
novel ways in its international context—in part 
because of the restraints imposed by the nu- 
clear balance of terror, and in part because the 
domestic power of the state can be sustained 
only through international economic coopera- 
tion and political accommodation. In order to 
meet its responsibilities for mass social and 
economic welfare, the modern state is com- 
pelled to interact with other states in ways 
which, although not lacking in conflict and 
competition, demand cooperation, acceptance 
of the logic of interdependence, and a willing- 
ness to condone restraints on state behavior and 
sovereign prerogatives. Internal state power is 
sustained by external cooperation. 


These two forces acting on the nation-state 
carry with them conflicting as well as comple- 
mentary implications about the nature of the 
contemporary international system; and they 
lead to questions about the balance between 
independent and interdependent state activities, 
between security concerns and welfare con- 
cerns, between conflict and cooperation, and 
between domestic and international politics. 


Nationalism and the 
Contemporary International System 


The assertive character of the nation-state is 
reflected in a “new nationalism,” a phe- 
nomenon that has a deep impact on global 
politics. The forces of nationalism, aside from 
the inhibitions created by the nuclear balance, 
have proved to be the major restraint placed 
upon the conduct of the superpowers in the 
period after World War II. In their attempt to 
create a world order congenial to their ideologi- 
cal preferences or to their national interests, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
have had to contend with the stubborn appeal 
of nationalism, inside as well as outside of 
their respective alliances. The fissures appearing 
in both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Warsaw Treaty Organization during the 
last two decades are in large part attributable to 
the resistance of secondary alliance members to 
making their policies conform to the guidelines 
set forth by their alliance superpower. In many 
instances, this resistance is based not so much 
on ideological grounds—nationalism as a coun- 
ter-ideology to international ideologies—but on 
pragmatic considerations which suggest that 
differences among national socioeconomic, cul- 
tural and political circumstances warrant dif- 
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ferent definitions of the public good and 
require divergent paths toward its realization. 
The “new nationalism,” although not lacking in 
emotional overtones, is supported by rational 
calculations on how to further the national 
interest within global and regional configura- 
tions of power in which the superpowers still 
exert an overwhelming measure of influence. 
Nor are these calculations directed solely 
toward the superpowers. Secondary powers 
engage in competitive nationalism among them- 
selves, especially in regional ventures such as 
the European Economic Community. where 
conflicting interests rub against one another 
abrasively precisely because they are packed 
together closely. 

National divergencies continue to resist at- 
tempts to streamline and coordinate policies 
within alliances. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have responded to “deviationists” 
within their alliances with a good deal of 
exasperation; and both have sought to contain 
the centrifugal forces within their spheres of 
influence as much as possible, although in 
practical terms they have dealt differently with 
challenges to their hegemony. Moreover, the 
United States at times has viewed the problems 
experienced by the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe with a measure of guarded sympathy. 
The much-noted remarks by Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt in December 1975, in which he character- 
ized the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe as “unnatural” and “‘inor- 
ganic,” and therefore potentially destabilizing 
and a threat to world peace, seem to indicate 
that the United States perceived the forces of 
nationalism to be detrimental to American 
interests even when they weaken the op- 
ponent’s sphere of influence. To what extent 
Moscow’s hostile reaction to Eurocommunism 
may stem from a similar calculation is a matter 
of speculation. 

Both superpowers also have found it onerous 
to cope with the forces of nationalism in the 
Third World. Many of the new states in the 
Third World are going through a process of 
self-definition, and their governing elites have 
used the rhetoric and symbols of nationalism to 
create or enhance a national identity that is 
ill-defined if not entirely lacking. It is not 
surprising that those in power seek to enhance 
national consciousness and the corresponding 
legitimation of their mle by stressing the 
notions of separateness, of a distinct identity, 
that are inherent in the ideology of nationalism. 
This explains in part the lack of success of 
international ideologies in many Third World 
states. Aside from the dubious applicability of 
ideological prescriptions in solving immediate 
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problems of governance, adherence to interna- 
tional ideologies would diminish the measure of 
independence and separateness that these states 
have achieved only in the recent past. Although 
the governments of some of these countries 
describe themselves as Marxist or socialist, there 
is little indication that this means adherence to 
an internationalist Marxist ideology. Any in- 
ternationalist or cosmopolitan value system is 
bound to have limited appeal in states that are 


. engaged in the process of self-definition, per- 


ceived primarily in national terms. 

The Soviet experience in the Middle East, and 
in several African countries has demonstrated 
that the Soviet Union is at least as inept as the 
United States in attempting to steer political 
and economic development in the Third World 
on the basis of ideological prescriptions. In 
their dealings with the Third World, both the 
Soviet Union and the United States have 
persistently and seriously underestimated the 
forces of nationalism. American opposition 
throughout the late 1950s and 1960s to so- 
called “neutralism” of the Third World was 
based in large part on a misreading of the 
psychological and political factors that moti- 
vated the elites in Third World countries. Part 
of the reason for the American débacle in 
Vietnam (aside from the futile attempt to apply 
measures of containment that had proved suc- 
cessful in Europe to areas in which they were 
totally inappropriate) was an underestimation 
of the driving forces and appeal of nationalism 
in Southeast Asia. Ho Chi Minh was as much a 
nationalist as he was a communist, and the war 
in Vietnam was a war of reunification as much 
as a war of ideology. As John Lewis Gaddis has 
put it, “compared to such entrenched phe- 
nomena as nationalism, racism, greed, or sheer 
human intractability, communism is today a 
relatively insignificant determinant of events on 
the international scene, unless of course we 
choose to import significance to it by giving it 
more attention than it deserves” (1977, p. 
885). 


The Domestication of 
International Politics 


Nationalism, then, is alive and well. Far from 
being secondary or obsolete, the nation-state, 
nationalism, and the idea of the national 
interest are central elements in contemporary 
world politics. The international system has 
remained an interstate system in many of its 
essential features. At the same time equally 
powerful forces are at work which have modi- 
fied the role of the nation-state, broadening its 
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capacity to shape events in some respects, 
narrowing it in others. These forces are in part 
the result of the changing nature of the 
nation-state itself and in part the result of new 
ways in which nation-states interact. They are 
developments which go to the roots of the 
perennial preoccupations of the state: welfare 
and security. 

The meaning of national welfare and the 
approaches toward its achievement are pro- 
foundly affected by the major change in the 
nation-state that I mentioned at the beginning: 
its growing responsiveness to the revolution of 
rising expectations or, as Daniel Bell calls it ina 
somewhat sharper term, the “revolution of 
rising entitlement” (1977). Modern govern- 
ments have become increasingly sensitive to 
demands for a wide variety of welfare services 
and have taken on responsibility for mass social 
and economic welfare. The improvement 
through state intervention of the material (and 
perhaps even psychological) well-being of its 
citizens has become one of the central func- 
tions of state activity, The satisfaction of rising 
claims by citizens has become a major source of 
the state’s legitimation and of a government’s 
continuance in office. 

This has led to an intensive flow of interac- 
tions, of social demand-and-supply communica- 
tions between the state and society, through 
which politics and the bureaucracy rather than 
the market have become the major agents for 
social change and the redistribution of wealth 
and power. But the demands which are gen- 
erated and processed through these “‘vertical” 
interactions on the domestic level can be 
satisfied only by extensive commercial, mone- 
tary and technological interactions on the 
international level. Three types of processes are 
available for this purpose. There are the “‘hori- 
zontal” interactions among the units of world 
politics, on the government-to-government 
level, which take place in bilateral as well as 
multilateral settings. This is the stuff of tradi- 
tional international politics. There are “‘lateral” 
interactions, also called “transnational,” which 
are the society-to-society dealings across na- 
tional boundaries among subnational groups 
and organizations, such as multinational cor- 
porations, international banks, export-import 
firms, professional organizations, coordinating 
and consultative arrangements among national 
political parties, labor unions, guerrilla organiza- 
tions, and so forth. (Although the participants 
in this type of transaction are “private” or 
“semi-public,’ their juridical and political 
status differs from country to country—a point 
to which I shall return later.) Another type of 
interaction is ‘“‘integrative,” involving suprana- 
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tional processes (such as those of the European 
Economic Community) which are institutional- 
ized and have to some extent diminished 
national prerogatives.! 

In sum, there has developed on the global 
level an interconnected and intensified flow of 
national-vertical, international-horizontal, trans- 
national-lateral and supranational-integrative 
processes—a complex of relationships, usually 
described as interdependence, in which de- 
mands are articulated and processed through 
formal as well as informal channels, govern- 
mental as well as non-governmental organiza- 
tions, national as well as international and 
supranational institutions. These processes of 
interaction are interdependent—that is to say 
they are a system--and they perform a variety 
o? functions, most prominently those of wel- 
fere and security. They are the structures 
through which governments perform a variety 
o: functions; they are the ways in which state 
and society seek to arrange their domestic and 
foreign environment. But even in a highly 
interdependent global system national govern- 
ments have ample discretion as to what struc- 
tures, what types of interactions, they wish to 
employ for performing certain functions. To 
put it more precisely: the choice of one 
structure over another is determined as much 
by internal ideological, institutional, and poli- 
tical orthodoxies as it is by external necessities. 
Most trading relationships in the industrialized 
noncommunist parts of the world are handled 
in transnational processes, with national govern- 
ments deciding how “‘private” the enterprise 
system is allowed to be; in communist countries 
international trade is a state activity. Security 
issues everywhere are traditionally processed on 
the international, government-to-government 
level; as are such important economic issues as 
formal currency devaluations and tariff policies. 
Supranational processes, as exemplified in the 
European Economic Community, tend to be 
limited to essentially economic interactions. 

In what follows, I shall try to demonstrate 
that the bulk of today’s global political pro- 
cesses are of a kind that are typical of and 
approximate domestic political processes, lead- 
ing to the “domestication” of international 
politics; and that, contrary to the expectations 
of functionalists and other theorists, it is nota 


1There is an additional, “mixed” type of interac- 
tion in which one party is a governmental agency and 
the other party is a private firm. These “diagonal” 
interactions are typical of many East-West and North- 
Scuth economiz dealings. 
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new type of international politics which is 
“dissolving” the traditional nation-state but a 
new nation-state which is “dissolving” tradi- 
tional international politics. 

Five aspects of the contemporary global 
political system have a bearing on my argu- 
ment. First, interdependence requires a permis- 
sive context; it is possible only in a type of 
international system that allows it. “Liberaliza- 
tion” of trade and money flows, minimal 
interference with transnational investment ac- 
tivities, absence of protectionism, and other 
“liberal” economic preferences—as well as the 
political purposes and ideological justifications 
connected with them—are prerequisites for a 
highly interdependent political and economic 
system. Although it is technology that has 
shrunk the world, politics has kept it that way. 
International economic systems, as much as 
military-strategic and political systems, reflect 
the influence and interests of their predominant 
members. The international economic and 
monetary arrangements of the postwar period 
were essentially the creation of the United 
States, which emerged from the war as the 
undisputed economic and monetary super- 
power. Although conceived initially es a world- 
wide arrangement of liberalized trade and 
monetary relations—a global “open door” for 
the United States—following the onset of the 
cold war the arrangement began to revolve 
around the trilateral relationships among the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan, with 
the communist economic-monetary system be- 
coming a regional sub-system. This trilateral 
combine was subjected to increasing stress 
during the 1960s and underwent major changes 
in the early 1970s, with the result that the 
United States has had to share its predominant 
position with Western Europe and Japan. A 
new international monetary and trading system 
is developing, but its shape is still ambiguous, 
especially since the impact of the North-South 
conflict and of OPEC’s monetary resources is as 
yet uncertain. 

Second, although domestic demands can be 
satisfied only by intense participatian in inter- 
national or transnational activities—providing 
governments with powerful incentives to co- 
operate with one another—nationalism nonethe- 
less can thrive in a context of interdependence 
just as interdependence can survive competing 
nationalisms. Richard Rosecrance and Arthur 
Stein suggest (1973, pp. 21, 5) that 


under the stimulus of economic nationalism ... 
nations may also occasionally act against the 
multilateral framework.... Nationalism might 
have been expected to reduce interdependence. 
It might be argued that, if nations seek only to 
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achieve their own goals without reference to 
the rest of the system, the linkage between 
units must decline. If nationalistic goals depend 
on supportive actions by other members of the 
international community, however, nationalism 
cannot be achieved in isolation. Not only does 
interdependence not decline in such circum- 
stances, aggressive nationalism may lead to 
higher negative interdependence. The greater 
nationalism of the twentieth century therefore 
need not entail a reduction of interdependence. 


A third point is that in an interdependent 
system, whether global or regional, domestic 
political conflicts over the redistribution of 
wealth and power may extend into the transna- 
tional, supranational, or international context. 
This affects the disposition of issues. Schatt- 
schneider says (1964, p. 2): “The outcome of 
all conflict is determined by the scope of its 
contagion. The number of people involved in 
any conflict determines what happens; every 
change in the number of participants, every 
increase or reduction in the number of partici- 
pants affects the result.” Whether the constitu- 
ency for conflict resolution is enlarged in an 
interdependent system depends on the extent 
to which national governments permit transna- 
tional and supranational processes to take 
place. If these processes are curtailed by govern- 
mental restrictions, the scope of conflict re- 
mains localized, with the government acting as 
the gatekeeper between internal and external 
demand flows. 

The same process can work in reverse. 
Political conflict may be projected not only 
from the domestic onto the international scene 
but international conflicts over redistribution 
of income may be projected onto domestic 
political scenes. National governments have 
always been at the fulcrum where foreign and 
domestic policies meet, where conflicting pres- 
sures have to be weighed and adjusted, where 
the perennial scarcity of resources requires hard 
choices and rank-ordering of priorities. Govern- 
ments have to manage two interlocking pro- 
cesses of redistribution of power, influence, and 
wealth. In most contemporary societies, the 
government engages in a continuing process of 
redistributing domestic power and wealth. It 
does so whether it is an “‘activist” government 
or whether it is content to let “market forces” 
make the redistribution. A redistribution takes 
place in either case. By not acting, the govern- 
ment also acts. At the same time a national 
government is confronted with a continuous 
redistributive process in the international sys- 
tem, a constantly shifting configuration of 
power. In states where the national government 
allows or encourages a wide range of transna- 
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tional “private” interactions—where the govern- 
ment partially forswears the role of gatekeeper 
between internal and external environment— 
international redistributive processes reach into 
national redistributive processes more easily 
because they are not checked by governmental 
interposition. 

As a result, and this is my fourth point, a 
new convergence of international and domestic 
political processes is under way in the industri- 
alized noncommunist parts of the world, with 
consequences that are most likely irreversible 
but are neither fully understood nor perhaps 
fully acceptable. In some major respects, gov- 
ernments find it increasingly difficult, or mean- 
ingless, to distinguish between foreign policy 
and domestic policy. Nowhere is this more 
clearly visible and institutionalized than in the 
operations of regional international organiza- 
tions that are endowed with some measure of 
supranational authority, however limited. It is 
difficult to distinguish between domestic and 
foreign policy in an.institution whose policies 
have consequences that cannot be assessed in 
terms of either purely external or purely 
internal consequences. But the fusion of do- 
mestic and foreign policy takes place even in 
the absence of supranational processes; it re- 
flects a process in which the traditional boun- 
daries separating the nation-state from the 
environing international system are becoming 
increasingly obscured and permeable.” 

The fifth point, which is of central impor- 
tance, is that security issues have diminished in 
salience relative to economic issues. Although 
security can become a question of national 
survival in the nuclear age—and in that sense is 
unsurpassed in importance—a noticeable shift 
of emphasis has taken place in world politics, 
away from the primacy of military-strategic 
elements of power toward the primacy of 
economic elements. For one, the likelihood of 
invasions and direct military aggression has 
receded, especially in areas which are basically 
unattractive objects of physical aggression and 
territorial occupation. Except in parts of the 
non-industrialized world and in the Middle 
East, territorial revisions are not a pressing issue 
in modern international politics. A number of 
years ago, John Herz argued that for centuries 
the major attribute of the nation-state was its 
“territoriality”: its identification with an area 


2In addition to its practical consequences, the 
fusion of domestic and foreign policy raises some 
fundamental theoretical issues for the analysis of 
international and domestic politics. (See Hanrieder, 
1968, 1971). 
ai. 
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that was surrounded by a “wall of defensibili- 
ty” and hence relatively impermeable to out- 
side penetration. This territoriality was bound 
to vanish, so Herz argued, largely because of 
developments in the means of destruction, such 
as nuclear weapons, which made even the most 
powerful nation-state subject to being per- 
meated (Herz, 1957). Although Herz later 
modified his views on the future of the na- 
tion-state (Herz, 1968), his argument on the 
changed meaning and importance of territoriali- 
ty was clearly valid. 

The diminishing salience of territorial issues, 
the restraints imposed by the nuclear balance, 
and the day-to-day realities of economic inter- 
dependence have changed the meaning of 
power in global politics. Access rather than 
acquisition, presence rather than rule, penetra- 
tion rather than possession have become the 
important issues. Often one gains the im- 
pression that negotiations over such technical 
questions as arms control, trade agreements, 
technology transfers, and monetary reform are 
not only attempts at problem-solving but also 
re-examinations of the meaning and sources of 
power in the last third of this century, Many 
military-strategic and economic issues are at 
bottom political issues couched in technical 
terms. , 

This has led a number of analysts to argue 
that “low politics” has replaced “thigh politics” 
as the stuff of international politics. There is a 
good deal of truth in this; and the distinction is 
a useful one although it should be sharpened, 
For one, the dichotomy between “high” and 
“low” politics, between the pursuit of security 
and power (the dramatic-political-intangible) 
and the pursuit of welfare and affluence (the 
economic-incremental-tangible) can be over- 
drawn. Karl Kaiser was correct when he sug- 
gested a number of years ago that what political 
actors view as either high or low politics 
depends on specific circumstances, changes over 
time, and in any case may be different from 
country to country (Kaiser, 1967). Also, there 
is a difference between high and low politics 
that has not been sufficiently stressed and that 
is pertinent to my argument: power, security 
and defense commodities are indivisible, and 
hence less subject to the redistributive aspects 
of political processes, whereas welfare issues are 
divisible and at the very core of redistribution 
politics. Goals such as power and security are 
public goods and subject to the calculus of 
relative gain. Goals pertaining to welfare, eco- 
nomics and “profit” are private goods and can 
be assessed with respect to absolute gain. To 
put it another way: high politics pertains to 
indivisible collective goods whereas low politics 
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pertains to divisible private goods.3 

In combination, the five features of global 
politics that I have enumerated suggest that 
international politics is subject to a process of 
“domestication.” In particular, the more inter- 
national political processes concentrate on acti- 
vities that are distributive the more they resem- 
ble traditional domestic political processes. This 
development is fed from two sources, as I have 
tried to demonstrate. On the one hand, the 
diminishing salience of security issues relative 
to economic issues narrows the area of “high” 
nondistributive politics and enlarges the area of 
“low” distributive politics. At the same time, 


distributive processes have increased in frequen- 


cy as well as in intensity—nationally as well as 
internationally and transnationally. It isn’t so 
much that welfare issues have emerged as high 
politics, as some authors would suggest, but 
rather that distributive political processes have 
gained in relative importance, and that the 
mounting demands generated within a society 
cannot be satisfied without recourse to inter- 
national and transnational processes. As govern- 
ments rely on external transactions to meet 
domestic demands, distributive politics on the 
international and national levels have become 
intermingled, leading to a fusion of domestic 
and foreign policy in the area of distributive 
politics. In order for this to happen, both 
international and domestic circumstances must 
be appropriate. The international system must 
be sufficiently stable, predictable, and permis- 
sive for extensive transnational processes to 
take place; and national political systems must 
feature political, institutional, and ideological 
attitudes that accept these processes. 

It is precisely the domestication of inter- 
national politics which sustains (and demon- 
strates) the vitality of the nation-state. By 
extending domestic political processes and their 
corresponding attitudes into the international 
environment, the nation-state has eroded tradi- 
tional aspects of international politics. Many 
analysts in the postwar period perceived the 
major change in international political, eco- 
nomic, and strategic processes to come from a 
gradual weakening of the nation-state. Transna- 


3The indivisible nature of the demands dealt with 
by high politics gives them a zero-sum quality. 
Territorial disputes are highly volatile because of the 
exclusiveness of territorial possession; A’s security 
may mean B’s insecurity; A’s prestige may be achieved 
at the expense of B's. Lowi (1964) makes a distinction 
among distributive, regulatory, and redistributive do- 
mestic political processes, which is extended to foreign 
policy issues by Ripley and Franklin (1976). 
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tional and international processes were ex- 
pected to modify the nation-state. Modern 
international politics was to dissolve the na- 
tion-state. What has happened, however, is that 
the modern nation-state has “dissolved” a 
certain type of international politics as the 
importance of nondistributive processes di- 
minished relative to distributive processes.* - 
This is not to deny the continuing impor- 
tance of security issues and the extensive 
residual of traditional international politics that 
is still visible in global processes. The con- 
temporary international system is a mix of 
traditional and novel processes, and its essence 
lies in the dialectic relationship between the old 
and the new. This dialectic is reflected in what 
has happened to the idea of the “national 
interest.” The concept of the national interest 
is, practically by definition, an idea based on 
nondistributive, indivisible values, enjoyed by 
society as a whole: security, . prestige, terri- 
toriality, political advantages sought in manipu- 
lating the balance of power, and so forth. In 
short: the idea of the national interest is 
synonymous with “high” politics. As inter- 
national politics becomes more ‘“do- 
mesticated,” the policy areas covered by the 
concept of the national interest become more 
narrow and ambiguous. Distributive values, 
unlike nondistributive values, are not shared 
equally by all segments of society. Since the 
idea of the nation-state and the national in- 
terest have been used in an almost symbiotic 
sense, at least in traditional parlance, it seems 
ironic that while the salience of the nation-state 
has been enhanced, for the reasons enumerated, 
the analytical usefulness of the term “national 
interest” has been seriously diminished. 


Domestication and the 
Trilateral Paradigm 


More specifically, what does “‘domestica- 
tion” of international politics mean? What 
domestic model of political and economic 
processes, of what state or what type of state, is 
being approximated by international processes? 
What type of nation-state “dissolves” inter- 
national politics? 


4The title for this essay suggested itself to me after 
reading an excellent review article by R. Harrison 
Wagner (1974), entitled ‘Dissolving the State: Three 
Recent Perspectives on International Relations.” It 
seemed to me that precisely the opposite was taking 
place: namely, that new activities of the nation-state 
were “dissolving” a certain type of international 
politics. 
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The Third World. One type of domestic order 
that is not approximated by the general inter- 
national system is that of a typical Third World 
country—if one may apply the term “typical” 
to such a diverse part of the world. One of the 
most fundamental distinctions between de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries is the 
way in which demands for the redistribution of 
public and private goods are generated, ar- 
ticulated, aggregated and conveyed to the gov- 
ernment for satisfaction. Most LDCs are de- 
ficient in private or semi-public institutions that 
can process societal demands vertically or seek 
benefits laterally, that can operate inside as well 
as outside of their political systems. Underde- 
veloped countries tend to be “state-dominant”’ 
systems rather than “society-dominant” sys- 
tems because their political and bureaucratic 
institutions serve primarily to administer gov- 
ermmental demands downwards rather than 
respond to societal demands made upwards. 
Vertical interaction is fragmentary and erratic 
in both directions. Lateral-transnational interac- 
tions are equally tenuous because there are few 
private organizations or distinct class interests 
that could interact with their counterparts in 
other societies. One result is that the redistribu- 
tive demands made by LDCs on the inter- 
national scene generally have to be made by 
their governments. Demands are articulated by 
the state rather than by society, pressed for- 
ward horizontally rather than laterally. 

Moreover, in those LDCs that have emerged 
only recently from colonial domination, many 
of which are characterized by artificial borders 
and strong centrifugal forces, it is only natural 
that their governments should emphasize, in 
their quest for self-definition, the cohesive 
rather than the fragile features of their system. 
In this situation, a state’s legitimacy is usually 
more effectively asserted through its foreign 
than through its domestic policies. The reality 
of a new nation, its uniqueness and integrity, 
are more convincingly expressed in its external 
relations than in divisive domestic political 
processes. Foreign policy is put in the service of 
nation-building. 

This trend toward “statism” is reinforced by 
the establishment of an administrative “new 
class” in many LDCs, whose political activities 
are not genuinely revolutionary, in the sense of 
leading toward a fundamentally restructured 
social order or creating one de novo. In the 
absence of a broad middle class, these elites 
have become “conservative” themselves, turn- 
ing themselves into an administrative bour- 
geoisie (Chaliand, 1977). All this supports the 
view that the political and economic dealings of 
the LDCs tend to be state-managed and conse- 
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quently employ international rather than trans- 
national structures for the articulation of de- 
mands. ‘“‘Stetism,” the absence of effective 
private or semi-public organizations, the defini- 
tion of nationhood through external activities, 
the rhetoric of nationalism, and (in some cases) 
the quest for boundary revisions lend a certain 
old-fashioned quality to the foreign policies of 
many LDCs. They are deeply shaped by the 
precept of “high” politics. 


The Soviet and Chinese Model. Neither does the 
prevailing “domestication” of international 
politics approximate the Soviet and Chinese 
models, which are also characterized by the 
notions of “high” politics. There are in fact 
significant parallels between the Third World 
model and the Soviet and Chinese models, 
above all perhaps the ‘‘state-dominant” mode 
of dealing with internal and external demand 
flows. Both the Soviet and Chinese govern- 
ments preempt commercial and monetary acti- 
vities; and the integrative features of COME- 
CON are not supranational (in the sense the 
term is applied to the European Common 
Market) but rather international since they 
effect redistributions of income on the govern- 
ment-to-government level. This explains in part 
why the Soviet Union has found it so difficult 
to expand its regional economic subsystem on 
the global level. In addition to suffering from 
basic economic and monetary weaknesses, 
which propel the Soviet Union to seek exten- 
sive trading arrangements with the West on a 
barter basis, government-to-government trans- 
actions tend to be inadequate because of 
sluggish bureaucratic processes and because the 
Soviet Union cannot across the board provide 
Third World countries with extensive capital 
investments, stable raw materials prices, and an 
effective voice in rearranging the global mone- 
tary system. What the Third World needs the 
most, the Soviet Union can provide the least. 
The frustrations engendered by these difficul- 
ties—and there are many more which I cannot 
discuss in this limited space—may also explain 
the apparent Soviet inclination to seek expan- 
sion of its global influence through traditional 
power politics, tinged with gun boat diplomacy. 
This may be a way of compensating for Soviet 
disabilities in the area of commercial and 
monetary instruments. One writer, much wor- 
ried about growing Soviet military strength and 
its apparent expansionist intent, writes that 
“Russian imperial strategy has already emerged 
fully formed in the classic mold. . .” (Luttwak, 
1978). This may well be the case, but it raises 
the question whether the ‘‘classic” mold is the 
best way of extending influence in a world 
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system characterized by economic inter- 
dependence and the relative decline of usable 
military power relative to economic power. In 
my view, most features of the contemporary 
international system place the Soviet Union at a 
large disadvantage relative to the economic 
power of the trilateral industrialized world. 

In any case, and that is really the point that 
matters in the context of my argument, it can 
be demonstrated that the prevailing domestica- 
tion of international politics is not the result of 
Soviet or Chinese political and economic activi- 
ties, which have not been very effective in 
shaping basic global processes. 


The Industrialized Trilateral Model. It is ap- 
parent that the domestication of international 
politics follows a paradigm that stems from the 
internal processes of highly developed industri- 
alized societies, primarily those of the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and Western and North- 
ern Europe. These processes are characterized 
by frequent and intense interactions—vertical, 
horizontal and lateral—and by the prevalence of 
demands which might be summarized by the 
term “middle class.” These countries are not 
only similar with respect to the types of 
demands that percolate within and among 
them, but they also have available to them a 
similar set of policy instruments with which to 
direct, contain, expand or otherwise affect both 
vertical-domestic as well as horizontal-interna- 
tional and lateral-transnational processes: 
security policy, trade and monetary policy, 
fiscal policy, income policy, wages policy, labor 
policy, taxation policy. There is a wide array of 
instruments with which.modern governments 
and their bureaucracies can manipulate national 
as well as international demand flows: similar 
functions are performed with similar policy 
instruments. 

Not the same, however, are the domestic 
“structures” (formal-institutional as well as 
informal-habitual) through which the demands 
are channeled, and which reflect the values that 
determine what instruments of public policy 
are considered legitimate. In the first place, 
such notions as “middle class” demands are in 
themselves different in different societies. The 
meaning of “middle-class values” is not compre- 
hensible apart from other values and traditions 
that could be summarized as “political culture” 
and “economic-sociological culture.” (It is sur- 
prising, in fact, that the concept of “economic 
culture” has not gained the same prominence as 
that accorded to “political culture.”) In addi- 
tion, the division of labor between state and 
society, the mix between public, semipublic 
and private structures, the relations between 
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interest groups and bureaucracies, the redistri- 
butive use of taxation, sensitivity to inflation 
and unemployment, attitudes on economic 
growth, preoccupation with national securi- 
ty—to mention just a few examples—are signifi- 
cantly different in different industrialized soci- 
eties. The domestic political and economic 
structures in industrialized countries, and the 
explicit and implicit code that defines the 
appropriate role of government in the economy 
and society, are quite divergent. These divergen- 
cies have a great impact on the type of policies 
that are pursued, how they are implemented, 
how readily they can be coordinated interna- 
tionally, and to what extent they permit or 
resist “linkages” in alliance politics. In other 
words, we must now draw further distinctions 
within the general paradigm of ‘industrialized 
societies” and consider how these distinctions 
affect economic interdependence and intra- 
alliance cooperation. This can be demonstrated 
most poignantly in the case of European 
economic integration and the transatlantic rela- 
tionships between the United States and West- 
ern Europe. 


Coordination of Politics and 
the Nation-State 


From the beginning of European integration 
and of the coordinating features of the Atlantic 
alliance, two contradictory processes (at times 
of unequal intensity) have been visible: a 
process of divergence and a process of integra- 
tion. These contradictory trends have been 
analyzed in a long series of academic publica- 
tions, and a review of this literature, as well as 
of the public debate about the issues them- 
selves, need not detain us here. One might 
suggest, however, that the processes of “coordi- 
nation” of policies among nation-states in the 
European and Atlantic communities occupy a 
middle ground between the tendencies toward 
divergence and the tendencies toward integra- 
tion. A spectrum of policies and attitudes 
emerges that goes from divergence to “‘parallel- 
ism” to coordination to integration, ranging 
from minimal cooperation to maximal institu- 
tional collaboration. i 

All members of the European and Atlantic 
communities have at different times, for dif- 
ferent reasons, and on different issues, pursued 
all four categories of policies. There are a 
number of well-known examples of policy 
divergencies as well as of integrative processes: 
de Gaulle’s decision to remove France from the 
unified command structure of NATO (as well as 
other Gaullist foreign policy projects) is an 
example of policy divergence, whereas the 
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establishment of the European Community is 
an example of an integrative type of policy. 

Located as they are at the two extremes of 
the divergence-parallelism-coordination-integra- 
tion spectrum, such examples tend to be the 
most dramatic. It seems to me, however, that 
the more pressing issues in transatlantic and 
intra-European processes are located in the mid- 
die ground of the spectrum, in the areas of 
parallelism and coordination. 

There is no question that in many important 
respects the political systems of Western 
Europe have become more and more alike. But 
parallelism has not impelled them toward more 
integrative structures but, at best, toward more 
coordination of national policies. This is so not 
only because of internal domestic obstacles but 
also because each member of the European 
Community has a distinctly different relation- 
ship with the United States. 

But at the same time governments must 
employ horizontal and encourage lateral trans- 
actions in order to satisfy the vertical demands 
pressed upon them by their electorates, which 
can be ignored only at the risk of being 
removed from office. It is primarily for this 
reason that the coordination of policies has 
become a central issue in intra-European as well 
as transatlantic relationships. Parallel develop- 
ments, the similarity of domestic problems and 
of public demands, require some measure of 
international and transnational cooperation. 
But since the intensification of integration is 
unacceptable to many members of the Euro- 
pean Community for a variety of reasons, 
coordination appears to be the only alternative. 
Policy coordination has become a substitute for 
integration. 

Should the Community be enlarged in the 
next few years, the prospects for deeper inte- 
gration become even more remote. But there is 
a question right now whether there exist 
compelling economic and monetary reasons for 
giving community institutions more power, or 
whether it is sufficient to solidify and stream- 
line them. As Leon Lindberg and Stuart Schein- 
gold have pointed out several years ago (1970), 
important industrial and commercial interests 
in the Community are interested primarily in 
sustaining the present level of integration, 
seeing their interests adequately served by the 
status quo and shying away from the uncertain- 
ties and readjustments which attend changes in 
the scope and intensity of supranational ar- 
rangements. Solidification and rationalization 
rather than intensification is the key phrase 
here—and the trend is as pronounced now as it 
was years ago. The “expansive logic of sector 
integration,” as Ernst Haas called it, seems to 
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have turned into the “status quo logic of sector 
integration,” a logic which welcomes the exist- 
ing measure of integration but turns to coordi- 
nation for solving new problems rather than go 
beyond it. 

The same applies to monetary policy. A 
decade ago, Lawrence Krause noted a phe- 
nomenon that is even more pronounced now 
than it was then, and that has contributed 
(along with other important reasons) to the 
postponing of a monetary union within the 
Community: “Governments do not need to be 
told ... that excessive inflation in an open 
economy quickly leads to difficulties for them- 
selves and their trading partners. They can see 
for themselves the rapidly deteriorating balance 
of payments, and pressures immediately arise 
for corrective actions. A ‘hidden hand’ toward 
policy coordination is directed by the market 
mechanism and it has proven to be very 
effective with the EEC” (Krause, 1967, p. 24). 
Leaving the joint-floated currency snake (an 
“integrative” device) toward the coordinating 
device of hammering out monetary assistance 
measures among the Community members is a 
typical example from the more recent past. 
While the infirmities of the dollar have provided 
added incentives for fashioning a coordinated 
European monetary policy, it is unlikely that 
this will lead to monetary integration. The 
creation of a common European currency 
would be practically the equivalent of political 
union since it requires that the central preroga- 
tives remaining with nationa! governments—in 
economic, monetary, social, fiscal and foreign 
policy—would be given over to supranational 
institutions. Again, coordination rather than 
integration appears to be more acceptable. 

The possibilities for coordination are uneven 
in the area of indivisible goods, such as security 
issues and “high politics” foreign policy issues. 
The Western stance at the European Security 
Conference was fairly well coordinated, but this 
was so in large part because West Germany’s 
Ostpolitik and the resulting treaty arrangements 
had already resolved issues that were vital to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. A coor- 
dinated European foreign policy is as remote 
now as it has ever been; and it is difficult to 
imagine events that would push the Community 
in that direction, especially in a decade in 
which governments are less inclined to pursue 
grandiose schemes for global and regional pow- 
er rearrangements than in the 1960s. 

Coordination on security issues is a particu- 
larly instructive example, for here one must 
distinguish between security as an end—which 
may be an “indivisible” product for an alliance 
as well as for a nation-state—and the means 
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with which that end is achieved (say, weapons 
procurement) which can be a highly divisible 
commodity. Whether security is indivisible in 
the Western alliance, and in its regional Euro- 
pean NATO component, is an uncertainty that 
has plagued NATO for almost two decades. 
With the institutionalization of strategic nuclear 
“parity” and “equivalence” in the SALT ac- 
cords, Washington’s European NATO partners 
(and especially the Federal Republic) can hard- 
ly feel reassured about the willingness of the 
United States to meet a conventional attack 
with a nuclear response. It is still the central 
paradox of NATO strategy that in dealing with 
the Soviet Union the United States must 
implicitly recognize strategic parity whereas a 
convincing extension of American nuclear pro- 
tection to Europe implies American superiority. 
Were it not for the fact that direct military 
aggression is highly unlikely, the fissures within 
NATO would be wider and deeper than they 
are. As it is, the issue has been swept under the 
rug, and when it tends to reappear—which 
happens whenever the Europeans see or imagine 
reasons to question American resolve—the rug is 
simply moved to cover it up again. With respect 
to the “indivisibility” of regional defense, the 
changes of the French military posture, as 
exemplified in the ideas of French chief of 
staff, General Guy Mery, appear somewhat 
more encouraging since they reflect the recogni- 
tion that the narrow space of Western Europe 
requires a common defense. In the transatlantic 
context, conflicts of interests have been con- 
tained through the coordination of contingency 
planning, as exemplified in NATO’s Eurogroup. 
In the European regional context, the coordi- 
nation accomplished within the Western Euro- 
pean Union contrasts with the early 1950s 
when integrative rather than coordinating ar- 
rangements were envisaged, such as the plans 
for the aborted European Defense Community. 

Highly divisible aspects of security policy— 
weapons procurement, weapons standardiza- 
tion, cost-sharing arrangements, and so forth— 
make coordination much more difficult. The 
same is true in energy policy and raw materials 
policy, because high politics tends to mingle 
with low politics along the lines I have re- 
defined these terms earlier. 

Aside from conflicting interests, the obsta- 
cles to policy coordination stem from dif- 
ferences among national styles of problem 
solving and decision making. Even if the prob- 
lems and their apparent solutions were the same 
in different countries (which they are not), 
there would be different ways of approaching 
them. In each country there are entrenched 
administrative practices that are unique and 
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that resist international or transnational coordi- 
nation. While the bureaucratic instinct may be 
universal and timeless, it cannot be stripped 
totally of its local historical and institutional 
context. Equally important, in each country 
powerful juridical, political and ideological tra- 
ditions have developed which circumscribe the 
proper role of government in the economy and 
society—to use a simple phrase for a highly 
complex reality. These traditions, and their 
structural manifestations, are different in dif- 
ferent countries. The differences are especially 
pertinent in policy processes that are distribu- 
tive rather than non-distributive; they appear in 
their starkest form in welfare concerns rather 
than in security concerns. Although govern- 
ments everywhere are pressured to direct the 
solution of economic and social problems, their 
impulses and capacities to act are energized and 
inhibited in different ways. 

A number of years ago, Cyril Black (1966, p. 
49) pointed out that “there is much evidence 
that Japan and France, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, or Mexico and Poland are 
becoming more alike functionally.... What 
they do is becoming more similar, but the way 
they do it remains different in significant 
respects.” The same point has been made 
persuasively in a number of more recent analy- 
ses.5 Peter Katzenstein (1976, pp. 19, 44), for 
example, argues that the differing relationships 
between state and society (as well as other 
related factors) in the United States and France 
have a profound impact on the success of 
coordinating economic and monetary policies: 


The similarity in the policy networks linking 
state and society will determine the degree of 
similarity in government responses to problems 
of the international economy, The joint impact 
of international effects and domestic structures 
thus condition government policy.... Con- 
sistency and content of policies ... are the two 
primary dimensions which affect the coordina- 
tion .of policies between states.... In the 
French-American case government policies di- 
verged along both dimensions, thus raising the 
greatest problems for the coordination of poli- 
cies. The corporatist policy networks in the 


5A whole new “trend” is visible in the number of 
analyses that focus on internal, “subsystemic” pro- 
cesses and thus stress the differences rather than the 
similarities among nation-states and their foreign 
policies. See, among many other examples, Frank and 
Hirono (1974); Frohlich and Oppenheimer (1972); 
Hansen (1973); Hayward and Watson (1975); Heiden- 
heimer, Heclo and Teich Adams (1976); Hoffmann 
(1974); Krasner (1972); Lindblom (1977); Morse 
(1976); H. and M. Schmiegelow (1975); H. and W. 
Wallace and Webb (1977); Wallace (1976). 
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Federal Republic, to take another example, 
generate a foreign economic policy which is 
reminiscent of French policy in its great consis- 
tency but resembles American policy in its 
economic content. Policy coordination between 
West Germany and France as well as West 
Germany and the United States has, therefore, 
been more successful than between France and 
the United States. 


Nationalism and Interdependence 


The processes I have described reflect a 
dialectic of independence and interdependence. 
In advancing their interests, governments and 
subgovernmental groups, society as well as the 
state, have brought about interdependence. 
Interdependence is sustained because these in- 
terest calculations do not allow the disintegra- 
tion of interdependence toward a more frag- 
mented and contentious international system 
but neither propel it toward more integration 
and supranationality. Interdependence, and the 
‘ coordination required for its operation, is a 
halfway house between disintegration and inte- 
gration of political and economic processes. 
Interdependence is the prototypical phe- 
nomenon of an international system that de- 
rives its dynamics from the pursuit of the 
national interest as well as of interests that are 
narrower and larger than the national interest. 

It must be stressed again that the term 
“national interest” in this context is ambiguous 
and can be misleading. Distributive goods, 
which are the bulk of interdependence pro- 
cesses, are not shared equally by all segments of 
society asis the case with nondistributive goods, 
such as security. If we cannot even properly 
apply the term “national interest,” with its 
tationalistic overtones, it would appear to be 
even more misleading to use the term “‘national- 
ism,” with its emotive, irrational and atavistic 
implications—implications that correspond 
much more to the nation-state concept that we 
see as being eroded by various permeative 
processes. The concept of nationalism is analy- 
tically outdated, focusing as it does on an 
irrelevant view of territoriality and carrying 
with it the assumption that the nation, incor- 
porated by its people, represents an organic 
whole. In short, the terminology of nationalism 
is inappropriate precisely because it rests on the 
notion of indivisible values and the correspond- 
ing idea of “high politics,” at a time when most 
day-to-day political and economic processes are 
of the divisible kind. 

I am aware of the paradox of having stated 
earlier that “nationalism is alive and well,” and 
suggesting now the inapplicability of the term 
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itself. But there is a difference between a 
concept and a sentiment. The idea of the 
“nation” as a communal organization still 
elicits feelings of commitment and hence en- 
tiches public life. This “psychological” na- 
tionalism should perhaps be viewed as a quest 
for continuity when traditional values are 
changing and the possibilities for identification 
with a larger purpose are diminishing. The 
secularization of both theological and political 
ideologies brings with it an agnostic pragmatism 
which provides little more than a utilitarian 
view of public life. The theme of the “end of 
ideology,” tattered as it is, still explains a good 
deal. 

Interdependence also narrows the opportuni- 
ties for national self-identification. The con- 
tours of a national identity become nebulous 
precisely because the interests and values ad- 
vanced in processes of interdependence cannot 
be unequivocally defined and experienced in 
national terms. In part they continue to be 
national, but they are at the same time larger 
and smaller—global as well as municipal, cosmo- 
politan as well as provincial. The nation-state, 
the social and cultural environment within 
which most citizens continue to define their 
spiritual and material well-being, has become 
deficient in providing that weli-being—at the 
very least in its material sense, but most likely 
in a spiritual sense as well, Governments, in 
seeking to meet the demands pressed upon 
them by their electorates, are compelled to turn 
to external sources in order to meet these 
demands, But their reluctance to opt either for 
divergence or for integration places them in an 
area of ambiguity where coordination appears 
as the reasonable as well as the necessary course 
of action. And yet ‘the obstacles to coordina- 
tion arise from the differences among industri- 
alized societies and their governmental struc- 
tures, although the needs that coordination is 
intended to meet are common and widely 
shared. 
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This article attempts to examine alliance formaticn behavior as a stochastic process amenable to 
systems interpretation. We test two hypotheses linking the systems characteristics of bipolar 
distribution/tightly knit bloc structure to serial dependence and stability of alliance formation 
behavior and multipolar distribution/loosely knit bloc structure to randomness and process 
instability. 

For testing these hypotheses, we have introduced a modeling strategy whereby identification of 
serial dependence and parameter estimation are accomplished by means of stochastic difference 
equations and time series autocorrelation and pertial autocorrelation functions, and systems 
interpretation is facilitated by employing its continuous analogue in differential equation form. 

We analyze data on three sets of observations corresponding to three distinct periods of 
international relations: 1815—1914, 1919—1939, 1945—1965. The results do confirm the 
proposed hypotheses revealing randomness and instability of alliance formation behavior in the 
multipolar/loosely knit periods of 1815—1914 and 1919-1939 and serial dependence and stability 
in the bipolar/tightly knit 1945—1965 period. Finally, we consider the implications of these results 


for the earlier findings, the balance of power model, and the probability of war. 


The centrality of alliance behavior to the 
observation and interpretation of international 
politics was first established by such classical 
writers as Kautilya, Thucydides and Machiavel- 
li. More contemporary scholars have continued 
to reaffirm this privileged position (e.g., Mod- 
elski, 1963; Singer and Small, 1966a, 1966b, 
1968; Russett, 1968, 1971; Burgess and Moore, 
1973; Holsti, Hopmann and Sullivan, 1973). 
Despite the impressive array and diversity of 
the literature, a number of questions about 
alliance formation behavior remain unresolved, 
just as many of the empirical findings must be 
considered tentative. Moreover, only a few 
studies have treated alliance behavior as a 
stochastic process, Understandably, our current 
knowledge of the stochastic dynamics of al- 
liance formation behavior remains thin at best. 

To date, several studies (Job, 1973; Siverson 
and Duncan, 1973; McGowan and Rood, 1975) 
have directly attacked this question concerning 
the stochastic dynamics of alliance formation 
behavior. The most frequently addressed prob- 
lem is whether alliance formation behavior is a 
random process or if successive states of al- 


*An earlier version of this paper was delivered at 
the 1976 Annual Meeting of the International Studies 
Association (Toronto). The authors wish to thank 
Dinna Zinnes, Richard Hayes and several anonymous 
reviewers for their constructive criticisms. 


liance formation behavior are serially de- 
pendent over time. The results are somewhat 
mixed. Job, for instance, fitted a Poisson 
distribution to observed data and found no 
systematic trends in the 1815-1965, 
1315—1870, and 1945—1965 periods, but con- 
sidered it possible for them to have existed in 
the 1871—1914 and the 1919—1939 periods. 
Siverson and Duncan, in contrast, used two 
additional tests, the negative binomial and the 
Yule-Greenwood, and observed “‘contagious- 
heterogeneous” effects in the 1815—1965 peri- 
od, though they discounted the possibility of 
similar effects in other periods. Meanwhile, 
McGowan and Rood found a close fit between 
the random Poisson process and the alliance 
formation series for the 1815—1914 period, 
Thus the only clear-cut consensus applies to the 
finding of serial dependence in the entire 
1815—1965 period.! 

In addition, two of the three studies also 
seem to lack a coherent theoretical perspective 
that gives substance to the empirical findings. 
The notable exception is the McGowan and 
Rood study in which the authors searched for 
evidence of randomness within a balance of. 


'This lack of consensus is due in part to the 
incerdependence/heterogeneity assumptions inherent 
in the comparison of “Poissonian” models (see Li and 
Thompson, 1975). 
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1978 


power construct for nineteenth-century 
Europe. Their results, according to the authors, 
did confirm the hypothesis that, under the 
balance of power system, alliance formation 
behavior was more or less randomly distributed. 
Even here, though, the analysis is not problem- 
free. Putting aside the arguments for and 
against its meaningfulness, the balance of power 
construct is customarily restricted to pre-1914 
international politics. The limitation of the 
construct becomes immediately apparent when 
it is confronted with a more inflexible alliance 
structure, as in the post-World War II period, in 
which constant realignments for the purpose of 
avoiding hegemony by any single actor were 
noticeably absent. Thus, in order to consider a 
wider range of systems, we must establish a 
broader theoretical construct than the “balance 
of power theory.” 

We undertake this analysis in the hope of 
contributing to this ongoing research by ad- 
dressing the above-mentioned problems of re- 
strictive methodology and theoretical sub- 
stance. Specifically, we will address two ques- 
tions that will further explicate the dynamics of 
alliance formation behavior: (1) Does the ali- 
ance formation process appear to be random 
over time with previous behavior exerting little 
or no influence on future behavior, or is it 
serially dependent with the number of alliances 
at one time exerting a contagion effect on the 
number of alliances at a subsequent time? And, 
if so, what is the “order” of that serial 
dependence? (2) Viewing alliance formation 
behavior as a dynamic process, is it possible to 
determine whether it is stable or unstable—by 
which we mean, is there resistance to alliance 
proliferation or a tendency toward proliferation 
in the process? To assist in answering these 
questions, we will introduce a general construct 
that not only serves to organize our inquiry and 
permits us to deduce the dynamic properties of 
alliance formation behavior but also resolves 
the difficulty of inadequate explanations of 
alliance formation behavior. 

The general construct we will introduce rests 
on two basic concepts, “capability distribu- 
tion” and the “tightness of bloc structures.” 
For the sake of simplicity we will focus on the 
extreme combinations of bipolar/tightly knit 
(B/T) bloc structures on the one hand and 
multipolar/loosely knit (M/L) bloc structure on 
the other. We hope that through these struc- 
tural characteristics, we will be able to infer the 
nature of alliance formation dynamics insofar 
as serial dependence, the order of dependence, 
and the stability of the dynamics are con- 
cerned. We will test empirically the information 
so gained in terms of two hypotheses. For 
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purposes of testing and interpretation, we will 
entertain a general methodology whereby data 
analysis is performed with a discrete stochastic 
process model and systems interpretation facili- 
tated by an equivalent model in continuous 
form. 


Capability Distributions, 
the Tightness of Bloc Structures and 
Military Alliance Formation Processes 


As structural characteristics, the distribution 
of capabilities and the tightness of bloc struc- 
tures have figured significantly in recent analy- 
ses of world politics. The primary concern With 
which they have been associated involves the 
relationships between the broad conceptions of 
“polarity” and “polarization” on the one hand 
and systemic “stability” (e.g., the absence of 
war) on the other (see Waltz, 1964, 1967; 
Deutsch and Singer, 1964; Rosecrance, 1966; 
Haas, 1970; Goldmann, 1972; Nogee, 1975). 
Without sifting through all of the possible 
combinations of linkages and the various mean- 
ings attached to the terms in the literature, we 
will consider in this analysis a simple dichoto- 
mous construct which pits B/T structure against 
M/L structure and which links these mutually 
exclusive systemic attributes to the stochastic 
process characteristics of serial dependence/ 
stability and independence/instability, respec- 
tively. Since there is no commonly accepted 
interpretation of these concepts, we must first 
define them. 

By capability distribution we mean the 
number of great powers which qualify as 
possessing no less than a specified proportion of 
the system’s available military capability defin- 
ing a potential major power pole (a more 
precise formulation will be given later). If only 
one great power qualifies, the system’s capabili- 
ty distribution is considered unipolar; if two, it 
is bipolar; if three or more, it becomes multi- 
polar. In short, our use of the term capability 
distribution refers to the structural character- 
istics specifying the number of major powers at 
any one time possessing at least a specified 
proportion of the system’s total military capa- 
bilities. In contrast, by the tightness of the bloc 
structure we refer to the centripetal behavioral 
process by which actors tend to cluster around 
major powers to form mutually exclusive blocs 
or coalitions. The range of bloc tightness runs 
the gamut of extremes from the tightly knit 
case where the major actors form two blocs or 
camps with predominantly conflictual inter- 
bloc relations and primarily cooperative intra- 
bloc relations, to the loosely knit case where 
competitive and cooperative relations are dif- 
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fused among the major actors, and bloc identifi- 
cations, if they exist, are short-lived and lacking 
in total commitment. 

These definitions are hardly novel, for they 
represent the central structural variables usually 
encountered in the polarity/polarization litera- 
ture. However, several recent critiques (Gold- 
man, 1972; Modelski, 1974; Hart, 1974; Bueno 
de Mesquita, 1975; Caporaso, 1976), have 
noted that, though they are distinct systemic 
attributes, capability distribution and the tight- 
ness of bloc structure may covary over a range 
of values. For instance, a system with a bipolar 
(multipolar) capability distribution may possess 
either a tightly or a loosely knit bloc structure. 
But for our purpose we will use only the 
extreme combinations of B/T structure and 
M/L structure. Though these are simple and 
ideal type combinations,? they offer the advan- 
tage of eliminating consideration of combina- 
tions in between, which would have raised 
insurmountable problems of theory and mea- 
surement. 


Hypotheses. With regard to the linkages we 
posit between serial dependence or indepen- 
dence on the one hand and degrees of capabil- 
ity distribution and tightness of bloc structure 
on the other, we begin with the observation 
that according to the relevant literature, sys- 
tems with a B/T structure are characterized by 
two leading actors and a single dominant source 
of cleavage. This cleavage exerts pressures on 
the other actors in the system, particularly the 
more important ones, to gravitate toward one 
of the two leading poles. As the system begins 
to resemble two hostile camps, the significance 
of relative improvements in position and re- 
source standing among actors increases and the 
very structure of the system accentuates this 
significance by stimulating reciprocal suspicion 
between the two camps. One side’s improve- 
ments elicit the other side’s counteraction, for 
it is feared that even relatively slight advantages 


may lead to a fundamental change in system | 


structure—at the expense of the disadvantaged 
camp. 

In direct contrast, systems which have M/L 
structures are associated with three or more 
major actors and with multiple sources of 
cross-cutting cleavages which work to reduce 
the intensity of any single conflict. In compari- 
son with the B/T case, minor structural changes 
in M/L systems are of less obvious importance. 
Since adversary relationships in an M/L system 


2More attention is given to these problems in 
Rapkin, Thompson, and Christopherson (1977). 
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are less intense and multiple, the immediate 
consequences of relative improvements by one 
major actor are not clear to the other major 
actors. Nor is there as much structural incentive 
as in a B/T system for other actors to exag- 
gerate the extent of direct threat perceived. 
Instead, the threat posed by any one actor’s 
position and resource gains tends to be diffused 
throughout the system. 

In brief, changes in military capabilities are 
more likely to be closely monitored and per- 
haps magnified in a B/T system than in a M/L 
system. Countervailing reaction to any changes 
in capabilities is therefore more likely in the 
former type of system than in the latter. Since 
military alliances represent one important way 
in which military capabilities may be aug- 
mented or at least given the appearance of 
being strengthened, the formation of military 
alliances among some actors is more likely to 
provoke countervailing actions by others in a 
B/T systems than in a M/L systems. This should 
be particularly so as the alliance structure 
crystallizes into two major opposing blocs. If 
this is true, we can expect alliance formations 
to be much more interdependent and non-ran- 
dom over time in B/T systems than in their M/L 
counterparts. In the aggregate, such an alliance 
formation series is expected to appear serially 
dependent over time. Our first research ques- 
tion can then be translated into the following 
testable hypothesis: 


H1: The formation of military alliances is more 
likely to be a serially dependent process in 
an international system characterized by 
B/T structure than in one characterized by 
M/L structure. 


Moreover, the constructs of capability distri- 
bution and tightness of bloc structure also lend 
themselves to the interpretation of other 
aspects of systems dynamics—in particular, sta- 
bility, instability, and homogeneous instability. 
In systems theory, stability implies the presence 
of a permanent equilibrium position within a 
process such that, if perturbed and displaced, 
the process will always return to equilibrium. 
Instability, in contrast, implies the absence of a 
permanent equilibrium point. In these circum- 
stances, a displaced process either continuously 
veers away from the point of initial impact or 
eventually evolves and settles about a new 
equilibrium position. If the divergence from 
equilibrium continues unabated, the corre- 
sponding process is said to be unstable; if it 
drifts from one equilibrium position to another, 
it is considered to be homogeneously unstable. 

Returning to the structural properties, the 
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existence of only two major blocs in a B/T 
system severely reduces the autonomy of actors 
clustered around the polar leaders and limits 
the freedom of actors to leave their bloc either 
to join the opposing camp or to assume a 
neutral position. By definition, as long as 
polarization tendencies remain intense, once 
actors have joined one of the blocs, they will 
tend to remain in their respective clusters. This 
tendency is facilitated by systemic forces such 
as a common ideological bond, systemic ten- 
sion, high level of perceived threat, and the 
dominance of polar leaders over the subordi- 
nate actors. In sum, this suggests that move- 
ments among alliance members will be re- 
stricted to limited alternatives in a B/T system 
and that the maintenance of these limited 
alternatives will enhance the stability of the 
equilibrium position. Conceivably, the greater 
the tightness about the bipolar centers, the 
steadier is their structural equilibrium about 
which the alliance formation process evolves. 

In contrast, the presence of multiple poles, 
multiple issues and the absence of alignment 
rigidity in M/L systems permit relatively unre- 
stricted movement by alliance members. The 
political mobility possible in such a system 
would make it unfeasible to maintain a per- 
manent equilibrium position. Still, the degree 
of instability may vary with the level of 
polarization in a multipolar system. Where 
alliance actors are only weakly drawn toward 
the various polar centers, any significant pertur- 
bation may displace the system from equilibri- 
um and create a chain reaction that ultimately 
results in total collapse of the alliance structure. 
This is a highly unstable situation. But where 
there is some attraction to polar centers, 
perturbation will quickly wear off, leading to 
the establishment of a new. equilibrium posi- 
tion. In this case, we have an unstable process. 
Accordingly, this suggests that the alliance 
structure of a M/L system is likely to be less 
stable than the alliance structure of a B/T 
system. However, since we cannot be very 
precise about the interaction pattern between 
capability distributions and the tightness of 
bloc structures, this last observation about 
mixed situations must remain speculative. 

Nonetheless, whether military alliance for- 
mation processes exhibit one of these dynamics 
must be verified empirically, not speculated 
about. Thus the relationship between capability 
distributions, bloc structure tightness, and pro- 
cess stability noted above may be stated in the 
following testable hypothesis: 


H2: The process of military alliance formation 
is more likely to be stable in a system 
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characterized by a B/T structure than in 
one characterized by a M/L structure. 


In the following sections we will (1) opera- 
tionalize the variables of capability distribution, 


bloc structure tightness, and military alliance 
formation behavior; (2) establish a mathe- 
matical model of serial dependence as an 
alternative to the poisson models previously 
employed; and (3) set down the mathematical 
definitions of stability and instability. Opera- 
tionalization and the mathematical framework 
will then facilitate the testing and analysis of 
the two previously stated hypotheses. 


Data, Operationalization, 
' and Test Criteria 


Military Alliance Data. The Correlates of War 
(COW) project’s list of alliances, involving 
formal military commitments for the period 
1815—1965, serves as our central data source 
(Singer and Small, 1966a; Small and Singer, 
1969). Only those instances in which new 
alliances were negotiated by treaty or old 
alliances renegotiated were counted as alliance 
formation events. 

The COW alliance data is restricted to 
peacetime agreements. We have excluded pacts 
negotiated by governments either participating 
in war or within three months prior to partici- 
pation unless the alliances managed to survive 
the war unaltered. It is not clear how many 
alliances are excluded by this qualification, 
although, according to one source (Holsti, 
Hopmann, and Sullivan, 1973, pp. 234—36), 
some 18 wartime alliances were created be- 
tween 1815 and 1939: 1854 (6); 1859 (1); 
1866 (1), 1914 (1); 1915 (3); 1916 (2); 1917 
(11); 1939 (3). Since we are interested in global 
alliance formation processes and in their rela- 
tionship to the tightness of bloc structures, we 
would naturally prefer to include wartime 
agreements; but a standardized listing for the 
1815—1965 period is not currently available. 
Fortunately, any bias which might be intro- 
duced by ignoring wartime alliances will be 
mitigated by a decision on our part to subdivide 
the 1815—1965 series into three subseries: 
pre-World War I (1815—1914), interwar 
(1919-1939), and post-World War Il 
(1945—1965).3 


3Inasmuch as the interwar period and the post- 
World War IE period contain series with little more 
than 21 observations, one can expect the precision of 
the subsequent estimates to be compromised. But 
since our interest is not forecasting but modeling, we 
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While our decision to regard the 1815—1914 
period as a single series distinguishes this period 
from the further subdivisions found in a num- 
ber of other studies (Rosecrance, 1963; Singer 
and Small, 1968; Singer, Bremer, Stuckey, 

` 1972), our practice is generally consistent with 
the preference shown among studies of alliance 
formation behavior cited earlier. Moreover, our 
preliminary analyses for some alternative sub- 
series (e.g., 1815—1869, 1870—1914) have also 
confirmed the McGowan and Rood observation 
(1975) that the entire 1815—1914 period ex- 
hibits consistently random alliance formation 
patterns and may be treated as a single subser- 
ies. Any further subdivision will be superfluous. 

Three different indices of alliance behavior 
will be examined: new alliances, great power 
new alliances, and existing alliances. New alli- 
ances refer to the frequency of alliances created 
per year by all states in the system. Great 
power new alliances encompass those alli- 
ances which involve agreements between two or 
more of those states conventionally recognized 
as great powers. The existing alliance category 
includes the new alliances and previously cre- 
ated alliances still in effect. This third category 
is examined solely on the chance that the 
cumulative number of alliances in the- system 

~ may reveal a different aspect of alliance forma- 
tion behavior than the annual number of new 
alliances. Similarly, the great power category is 
examined in case global patterns should mask 
the presumably more crucial behavior of the 
major actors. Since the international system has 


can tolerate the extra bias so long as our estimates are 
statistically significant within reasonable confidence 
intervals and provide clear indications of the direction 
of relation. In either case, our estimates proved to be 
satisfactory. 
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expanded considerably in size, both the new 
and existing alliance data have been detrended 
for system size by regressing the original alli- 
ance data on the annual number of states in the 
system. We have then taken residuals from the 
regression equation as the detrended data. The 
number of great powers has also fluctuated over 
the entire 1815—1965 period (from four to 
eight) but the range of fluctuation has not been 
of such magnitude within each of the temporal 
sub-periods to warrant detrending the great 
power series. 


Capability Distributions. Adapting Modelski’s 
(1974, p. 2) operational definition of polarity, 
a system with a bipolar distribution is one in 
which two great powers each possesses at least 
25 percent of the available military capabilities 
and together hold more than 50 percent of that 
power. Contrastingly, a multipolar system is 
one in which three or more great powers each 
claims at least 5 percent of the available 
military capabilities, but no two surpass 25 
percent, and all together possess at least 50 
percent of such power.* 

Table 1 lists a number of “relative capa- 
bility” scores for the nine great powers operat- 
ing during the 1815—1965 period. It should be 
noted that the COW concept of relative capabi- 
lity is multidimensional and thus encompasses 
more than military capabilities alone.5 This, 


4While we are specifying three qualifying actors as 
the minimum situation for multipolar distributions, in 
the periods we are examining the actual number of 
qualifying actors ranges from five to eight. 

5The relative capability score taps six indices: total 
population, urban population, energy consumption, 
iron and steel production, total military expenditures, 


„and size of armed forces (see Singer, Bremer, Stuckey, 


1972, pp. 25—26). 


Table 1. Relative Capability Scores for the Great Powers, 1816—1965 


Proportion of Relative Capabilities in the Great Power Subsystem 


Great Powers 1816 1840 1865 1890 1913 1938 1946 1955 1965 
England 42.0 35.5 35.3 29.3 14.0 10.0 15.2 8.7 6.8 
Russia (USSR) 25.5 19.7 19.0 17.8 16.7 25.3 26.3 26.0 29.2 
France 16.5 22.8 18.7 15.0 10.3 8.0 6.2 5.8 5.0 
Austria-Hungary 12.0 13.5 9.3 8.2 6.3 - - - - 
Prussia (Germany) 4.5 8.7 9.7 22.0 18.0 18.7 ~ - - 
Italy - - 7.7 7.1 5.0 4.7 - - - 
Japan - ~ - - 4.5 10.0 - - ~ 
United States - - - - 24.8 23.5 52.7 40.5 36.7 
China - - _ - - - - 19.2 22.2 





Data Source: Raymond F. Hopkins and Richard W. Mansbach (1973). Structure and Process in International 


Politics. New York: Harper and Row, p. 111. 


1978 


plus the fact that the percentages are based on 


great power subsystem aggregations rather than - 


world totals, forces us to use the scores with 
some caution. Nevertheless, the capability dis- 
tributions depicted for 1840, 1865, 1890, 
1913, and 1938 appear to categorize the 
international system as multipolar for those 
years. The 1816 distribution suggests instead a 
bipolar distribution with England and Russia 
constituting the two leading powers. While we 
cannot demonstrate this at present, this was 
probably a short-lived situation in the post- 
Napoleonic War era. If we may further gen- 
eralize the results for specific years depicted in 
Table 1 to include adjacent points in . the 
1814-1914 and 1919—1939 periods, then 
these two eras of the international system can 
be construed as predominantly multipolar in 


terms of capability distribution. In contrast, the. 


capability distributions displayed for 1946, 
1955, and 1965 appear to qualify the 
1945-1965 period as essentially bipolar even 
though the 1946 scores suggest something more 
like a unipolar distribution, again presumably 
short-lived, 


Tightness of Bloc Structures. With respect to 
the tightness of bloc structures we currently 
lack a satisfactory and sufficient longitudinal 
index capable of capturing the fluctuations in 
the behavioral tendencies of actors to cluster in 
mutually exclusive blocs or in coalitions around 
major power poles. Consequently, we are 
forced to rely on a.combination of historical 
impressions and partial empirical evidence to 
arrive at an operational definition. Some fairly 
sophisticated work relating to polarization pro- 
cesses has been done with alliance data 
(Bremer, 1972; Wallace, 1973; Buena de Mes- 
quita, 1975) but these efforts are limited for 
our purposes because they do not discriminate 
between minor and major power blocs. In the 
conceptual perspective we are advancing, only 
great powers are of interest as potential poles 
around which bloc formation and disintegration 
occur. That is to say, in a system with two great 
powers, for instance, there are only two poten- 


tial poles or possible bloc leaders; in a five- 


power system, there are five potential poles or 
possible bloc leaders. The small states, because 
of their lack of sufficient military resources 
necessary to exert significant influence on 
global politics and global political structure,® 


6This statement may be in the process of becoming 


historically dated in the sense that the global system . 


seems to be moving away from its traditional bias in 
favor of military capabilities toward an increasing 
emphasis on economic capabilities and the possession 
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will be considered in this analysis only insofar 
as their memberships in the great power blocs 
are concerned. Because of the lack of better 
indicators and given the great power bias in 
world politics, one approximate way of looking 
for polarization patterns is to identify inter- 
actions between great powers. If the oligarchs 
of world politics cluster themselves into two 
distinct groups, we have reason to believe that 
the bloc structure is tightly knit. To the extent 
that the major powers do not cluster themselves 
into two mutually antagonistic groups within 
the great power subsystem, we would have 
reason to believe that the bloc structure is not 
tightly knit, at least in the context we are 
addressing. 

Given this perspective, we can obtain one 
partial and decidedly crude indicator of the 
tightness of: bloc structure by examining the 
network of military defense pacts between 


‘great powers.” Table 2 lists the average number 


of great power defense pact clusters aggregated 
by roughly five-year intervals. Each great power 


-which has no formal defense connections with 
‘any other great powers is counted as a cluster, 


as is each discrete group of connected great 
powers. Reading down the columns in Table 2, 
we may reach several tentative conclusions 
about bloc structure. First, apparent tendencies 
toward the tightness of bloc structure fluctuate 
throughout the 1815-1965 period. Second, 
there appear to be a number of sequential 
increases and decreases in tendencies toward 
tightness in the 1815—1914 period: increasing 
circa 1815—1940; decreasing circa 1841—1875; 
increasing circa 1876—1895 and circa 


-1900—1914. Third, the 1919—1939 period 


resembles a top-sided inverted U-shaped pattern 
increasing in the 1930s while the 1945—1965 
period displays the opposite U-shaped pattern 


of raw materials. Traditionally, economic power was 
converted into military power (or vice versa) and the 
global power structure was thus kept much more 
simple than it currently is in the process of becoming. 
Future research will neéd to investigate the political 
consequences of economic capabilities no longer 
meaning the same thing as the military capabilities 
which we address in this article. 


7Defense pacts are alliances committing members 
to “intervene militarily on the side of any treaty 
partner that is attacked: militarily” (Singer and Small, 
1966, p. 5). As such they provide a fair indicator of 
the extent to which great powers choose sides in world 
politics. Naturally, we would prefer to supplement this 
indicator with measures of other interaction dimen- 
sions but the relevant data do oii yet.exist for the 
entire 1815-1965 penne: i 
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with a lessening of tightness in the 1960s.8 
Fourth, focusing on the three aggregate periods, 
we find that only in the third period 
(1945—1965) is bloc structure tightly knit (2.3 
clusters on the average) with more loosely knit 
bloc structures characterizing the 1815—1914 
and 1919-1939 periods (3.9 and 5.6 clusters 
on the average respectively), Thus, basing our 
judgment on this crude evidence (average de- 
fense pact clusters), we may conclude that the 
1815—1914 and 1919—1939 periods were char- 
acterized by relatively loosely knit bloc struc- 
tures, whereas the 1945—1965 period was 
characterized by a tightly knit bloc structure. 

In short, we have delineated in the above 
discussions two parallel patterns of structural 
attributes linking combinations of capability 


8This 1945—1965 finding is corroborated by cur- 
rent research (Rapkin, Thompson, Christopherson, 
1977) which examines 1948—1973 polarization pat- 
terns with more comprehensive event interaction data. 


Table 2. Average Number of 
Great Power Defense Pact Clusters, 1815—1965 





Average Number 
of Great Power 
Defense Pact 
Clusters 


Sub-Period 
Averages 


xa 
© 


1815—1820 
1821-1825 
1826—1830 
1831—1835 
1836—1840 
1841-1845 
1846-1850 
1851-1855 
1856—1860 
1861—1865 
1866—1870 
1871—1875 
1876—1880 
1881—1885 
1886—1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
1901—1905 
1906—1910 
1911—1914 


1919-1925 
1926-1930 
1931-1935 
1936—1939 


1945-1950 
1951-1955 
1956—1960 
1961—1965 


3.9 


5.6 


vP Penan PPPPOPRAUAAHRARRRPYONWP SE 
ROOK wwa SDONHDAOOKLASHANTSOHADD 
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distributions to degrees of tightness of bloc 
structure for different subseries of alliance 
formation process. The patterns which have 
emerged suggest that the 1815—1914 and 
1919—1939 periods were characterized by M/L 
structures while the 1945—1965 period was 
characterized by a B/T structure, 


Test Criteria. In order to confirm hypotheses 1 
and 2 some test criteria are required that would 
call for evidence of serial dependence and 
system stability for the 1945—1965 period, 
where alliance formations were subject to oper- 
ate in a B/T system, but would expect no such 
evidence fer the 1815—1914 and 1919—1939 
periods, in which alliance formations were 
subject to operate in an M/L system. Briefly 
stated, our corollary test criteria are: 


T,: evidence of serial dependence and stability 
in the 1945—1965 alliance formation sub- 
series; 


Tz: no evidence of serial dependence and 
instability in the 1815—1914 and the 
1919—1939 alliance formation subseries, 


A Time-Series Analysis of 
Alliance Formation Behavior 


From the preceding discussion, it is apparent 
that two separate hypotheses are being tested, 
here phrased as questions: (1) Is there serial 
dependence in alliance formation behavior and, 
by implication, what is the order of that 
stochastic structure? (2) What are the systems 
implications with regard to stability of the 
values for the parameters generated as measures 
of serial dependence? To accomplish the first 
test we will entertain an mth order discrete 
autoregressive model and for the second test we 
will examine the range of parameter values ina 
continuous function. 

In this connection we will introduce a new 
technique which permits us to obtain discrete 
estimates which we then transform into contin- 
uous form in order to facilitate a systems 
interpretation. First, consider the discrete sys- 
tem. A model of serial dependence in alliance 
formation bshavior begins with the assumption 
that a homogeneous population of alliance 
formation moves from a state at time t—1 to 
time ¢ and the transitional rate may be defined 
by a simple parameter ¢, representing a state of 
Markov dependence. In general, such depen- 
dence may reach back for n states such that a 
state at time ¢ may be defined as a linear 
function of states at f—1, t-2,..., t-n as 
follows 


(1) 


where Y; stands for frequency of alliance 
formation and a; accounts for random varia- 
tions that are normally distributed with mean 
zero and variance o2. The model is known as an 
mth order autoregressive process, To determine 
whether serial dependence exists, one needs to 
confirm that one of the @; parameters is 
nonzero, but in order to determine the order of 
serial dependence one must also identify which 
one or which set of the ¢; parameters that are 
nonzero. Estimation of the ¢; parameters would 
provide the necessary information. 

But the foregoing model is limited with 
regard to a systems interpretation. Beyond the 
fact of serial dependence between successive 
states, there is little else we can say about the 
structure of the alliance formation process. And 
it is no less difficult to interpret the meaning of 
discrete parameters for our understanding of 
stability (resistance to alliance proliferation) in 
the alliance formation process. For instance, it 
is well known that for the system in (1) to be 
stable its characteristic roots Aj, must lie within 
the unit interval, —1 < A; < 1.9 Within this 
region the roots may be —.9, .01, .5 and .8. 
Does this mean that .8 is more unstable than .5 
and .01 more stable than .5, or does .5 imply 
stability and .01 imply simply no serial depen- 
dence? The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
stability region contains zero as its midpoint, a 
factor which inhibits clear-cut interpretation. 

Fortunately these problems with interpreta- 
tion may be allayed to a large degree by 
considering an equivalent system of continuous 
functions. From classical mechanics, for in- 
stance, we have an intuitive interpretation for 
the first and zero-order parameters of a second- 
order differential equation, whereby the for- 
mer, call it a ,, represents the dampening, 
inertial force, or resistance to change from the 
equilibrium position (which we take to be 
zero)!9 and the latter, a, as the elastic force 


?The characteristic roots of an equation are simply 
the values it must take to satisfy the zero condition 
(i.c., in a homogeneous equation). For second-order 
and higher-order models the roots may be real or 
complex. If the roots, of an mth-order model for 
example, are real then the underlying dynamics of the 
time series process will be defined by the sum of n 
exponential curves; but if the roots are complex then 
there will n/2 complex conjugate terms defining a 
series of sinusoidal oscillations. 


lOt can be shown (see Li, 1976a) that the 
autoregressive process in (1) is transformable into a 
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proportional to the displacement. Thus as ay 
increases in size the resistance to change in- 
creases so the changes that can be induced by 
external perturbation become marginal and the 
system becomes more stable. But equally im- 
portant is the fact that for a continuous 
function, the demarcation between stability 
and instability for characteristic rocts, uj, is 
conveniently set at zero, where the regions 
below this point are stable (i.e., u; <Q) and the 
region on or above (i.e., uj > 0) is homogene- 
ously unstable or unstable. Thus with zero as 
the dividing line one might say that —.9 is more 
stable than —.5 and the latter more so than .01. 
Needless to say then, for physical interpreta- 
tion, it is more expedient to move from discrete 
to continuous functions, and in a later section 
we will further demonstrate this point with the 
estimates in hand. 

Now having justified the need to consider an 
equivalent continuous function for the purpose 
of expediting a systems interpretation, let us 
proceed to introduce a stochastic differential 
equation for the purpose of testing the second 
hypothesis: 


D" Y(t} = = "oy Di Y(t) + Z(t) (2) 
I= 


an. i defi F 
Im Y(t) is defined as before; and 


Z(t) stands for random shocks whose mean and 
variance are 


where D” = 


E(Z(t)) =0 


and 
E[Z(t) Z(ttk K F 
t +k)] = 
[Z(E Z(H A peu 


and the model is akin to a non-homogeneous 
linear differential equation with its input being 
a stochastic series. f 

This continuous function is linked to the 
discrete form (1) by the relation (Pandit and 
Wu, 1976)!! 


moving average noise series, i.e., 


oo ğ foe] > 
Yea 2M at-jt...t8m % Nn at—j 
F0 J=0 


where g1, . » - , Zm are constants and the az’s are ran- 
dom noises with mean zero and variance 07. 


11 The correspondence is exact for first-order mod- 
els. But for second- and higher-order models, the 
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gi= ei (3) 
where e~%A is the solution for the continuous 
function in which the discrete interval A is 
substituted for the lag term (t—v). The fore- 
going relation is easily transformed into a 
function of a; by a logarithmic transformation 
and by setting A=1 which after transposing 
terms becomes 


a; = In(—y). 


Since we link a positive ġ to a negative a we 
have in effect an inverse relationship between 
the discrete and the continuous parameters 
which satisfy the following conditions 


as @ approaches 0 @ approaches °° 
as @ approaches | a approaches 0. 


As a nonhomogeneous equation, (2) has a 
unique solution which may be derived in terms 
of an orthogonal decomposition. According to 
Wold’s (1938) decomposition theorem, every 
time series may be decomposed into a weighted 
sum of orthogonal random functions, which in 
the context of this analysis means that a 
complicated serial dependent process in alliance 
formation behavior may be decomposed into 
the sum of its component parts of random 
shocks. 

Accordingly, an orthogonal decomposition 
for (2) may be obtained in the form of 


yitj= È f ce Milt) Zi) dv 
i=1 0 


(4) 


correspondence breaks down for complex roots. The 


connections between the continuous and discrete 
parameters are no longer unique. This can be ex- 
plained in terms of the association between second- 
order roots: 


uy =qhh Ay) 
elas aul 
ug =A (Ag) 


where u’s and Ns are continuous and discrete roots, 
respectively. If Ay and Az are real, then u4 and uz are 
also real and uniquely determined. But if Ay and Ag 
are complex, then uy; and uz are also complex; 
because the complex logarithmic functions, in (com- 
plex Ay and M), are multiple valued, there are infinite 
values of uy and u3 corresponding to the same values 
of Ay and Ap. 
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where ups are characteristic roots of the equa- 
tion and C’s are constant scaling factors as some 
linear combination of the roots.!? This solu- 
tion, as an orthogonal decomposition of the 
serial dependence process in (2), can be shown 
to satisfy (2) by direct substitution (see Pandit 
and Wu, 1976, pp. 6—22 to 6—25). 

As for all solutions of stochastic differential 
equations, the above relation contains informa- 
tion useful for an interpretation of systems 
dynamics. Since the subject is relatively un- 
familiar to political scientists, some preliminary 
description of the underlying properties seems 
in order before we examine the dynamics of 
alliance formation behavior in light of hy- 
pothesis 2. There are basically three possible 
petterns of systems dynamics all of which 
depend on the values of the characteristic roots. 

(1) Stable dynamics: if uj < 0, then the 
exponential terms in (4) tend toward zero as 
the lag term v approaches infinity. That means 
the impact of past shocks (decomposed serial 
dependence) on the present alliance formation 
state diminishes exponentially as the lag time 
increases, thus permitting the disturbed process 
to return to equilibrium (at mean zero). In the 
context of this analysis, it means that serial 
dependence in alliance formation behavior di- 
minishes over time. 

(2) Unstable dynamics: if uj = 0 then the 
exponential terms in (4) become unity and the 
resultant function 


12In order to obtain explicit expression for the 
constant terms, Cj, we consider a second order model, 
for illustration, which is 


(D? +a, D+) Y =O 


(assuming unit input) which is equivalent to a homoge- 
neous system (D| + Qy D + Q) Y(t) = 0 with initial 
conditions YQ) = 0 and Y’ ee 1 and solution Y(t) = 
Cye"1t + Cae A , where (D4 + Q4 D + œ) = (D-u;) 
(D-u2) and uy, uz are the roots. Substituting the 
initial conditions into the solution Y(t) gives us 


Cy +C2=0 for Y(0) =0 


Ciu; + Cau =1 for Y’'(1) =1 
Solving these for the constant terms gives us 


1 
ui—u2 








C=} and C= 
TUR. 


which are linear combinations of the roots. And the 
explicit solution for the equation is therefore 


1978 


; . t a5 

lim Y(t)= f Z(v) dv (5) 
00 

is a random walk that drifts at a finite distance 

from equilibrium. Understandably, when the 

roots and thus the associated coefficients equal 

zero, successive states of the alliance formation 


process should bear no relation to one another. 
The process associated with this dynamic sim- 


ply drifts over time without displaying any, 


distinct pattern of behavior. 

(3) Unstable dynamics: if u; > 0, then the 
exponential terms in (4) tend toward infinity as 
v tends toward infinity. When this occurs, the 
impact of past shocks magnifies, rather than 
diminishes, over time. Setting off a chain 
reaction, the related process would explode 
away from equilibrium. In other words, given 
an unstable dynamic, serial dependence would 
magnify over time. 

` Comparing the estimated values with these 

stability/instability regions of values will permit 
us to draw inferences about the dynamics of 
the alliance formation process and to interpret 
the degree of stability and instability, some- 
thing which is made possible by the clear-cut 
demarcation of the regions of stability and 
instability at the point zero. 


Data Analysis 


In tatag Hypothesis 1 we must first deter- 
mine the presence and the order of serial 
dependence in the autoregressive model (1). 
This is accomplished by examining the sampling 
distribution of the alliance formation data in 
terms of the sample autocorrelation (acf) and 
partial autocorrelation function (pacf). These 
functions are derived through the following 
relations 


n aa i 
zA (Yr - p (Yi-k - Ý) 





rk = k= 
i (6) 
n Su n ms 
y Z (Y-Y)? È (NK - Y 
k=1 k=1 
for acf (Box and en 1970, P. 28) and 
Tk- z (k-14) (Ks) 
1 
(7) 


Okk =k 
a E Z kaj (rx-) 
m 1” 7 


for pacf (Box and Jenkins, 1970, p. 497). 
From statistical theory it is known that a 
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one-to-one correspondence exists between the 
theoretical autocorrelation functions and the 
autoregressive model: an autoregressive process . 
is characterized by exponentially declining val- 
ues in the acf, coupled with distinct nonzero 
values in the pacf. The number of distinct 
values in the pacf corresponds to the order of 
the autoregressive process after which all fur- 
ther values are zero. Thus, for instance, a 
second-order autoregressive process will have a 
series of exponentially declining acf values but 
two distinct nonzero pacf values. While we do 
not have access to the theoretical values, sample 
estimates from (6) and (7) give adequate 
approximation which we may examine (for 
probability error) in relation to their standard 
errors.!3 Our significance test calls for a confi- 
dence limit of two standard deviations. In other 
words, the sample acf values must be at least 
twice as large as their corresponding standard 
error values in order to be accepted as statisti- 
cally significant—ensuring significance at ap- 
proximately the 5 percent level. Estimated 
sample acf and pacf values for the nine series of 
data described previously are displayed in Ta- 
bles 3, 4 and 5 along with their standard errors. 

Inspection of the values reveals that the 
clearest stochastic pattern is contained in the 
existing alliance series for all systemic periods 
between 1815 and 1965. The values indicate 
first-order autoregressive (serial dependent) pro- 
cesses, evidenced by the exponentially declining 
acf and the single significant first-lag pacf value. 

The acf and pacf values for the new and 
great power alliance formations in Tables 4 and 
5, in contrast, reveal mixed results. Values for 
new and great power alliance formations in the 
tables strongly suggest random stochastic pro- 
cesses are present in the pre-World War I and 
interwar periods, as signified by the absence of 
any acf or pacf values twice as large as their 
standard errors. The post-1945 period, on the 


13The standard errors for the autocorrelation is 
(Box and Jenkins, 1970, d 35) 


sEçp= {> las ž ay 


and the standard error for the aes autocorrelation 
value is (see Box and Jenkins, 1970, p. 65) 


SE (xt =y 4 


for m being the order of the corresponding autoregres- 
sive process. 


for k> m 
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other hand, displays significant serially depen- 
dent trends in the new and great power alliance 
series. The exponentially declining acf values 
imply autoregressive processes at work and the 
significant first pacf values further suggest 
first-order dynamics in the processes. 

Fitting the nonrandom post-1945 new and 
great power alliance formation subseries by 
linear least squares produces the first-order 
discrete model of the form 

Yr =Y- tar (8) 
which is prevalent in many political time series 
(see Li, 1976b), and a set of estimates which 
are given in Table 6, column 1. 
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Moreover, with respect to Hypothesis 2, we 
approach stability analysis by first transforming 
the discrete estimates given in Table 6 (column 
1) into their continuous equivalents through 
relation (3). Since the characteristic roots are 
equivalent to the parameter values for first- 
order systems, no further computation for the 
roots is necessary as in higher-order cases. Thus, 
we may directly evaluate relation (4) in terms 
of the first-crder parameter values and consider 
the solution!4 


! 
14The system in this case is identical to a homoge- 
neous equation 


DY(t) + WY(t) =0 


Table 3. Annual Existing Alliance Autocorrelation and Partial Autocorrelation Functions 


k 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Existing Alliances (1815—1914) N = 99 
Tk 85 76 69 65 61 «54 
SE 10 16 49 2 2B 25 
OkK 85 .12 07 .11 04 —12 
SE 10° .10 .10 .10. .10 10 
Existing Alliances (1919—1939) N = 21 
rk 87 .72 57 43 30 16 
SE .22 35 Al 45 471 48 
Okk 87 —.13 -10 —.04 -08 —.16 
SE 2 2 N2 R2 R2 22 
Existing Alliances (1945—1965) N = 20 
rk 83 .67 51 40 27° 415 
SE 22 35 41 44 A45 A6 
Okk 83 —.10 -.05 .02 ~13 ~.05 
SE 22 22 22o a2 a 


7 8 9 10 i 12 B «14 

46 42 37 34 32 25 A N 
26 27 B B B 2V 2 2 
-04 04 -05 04 08 -15 .11 -.03 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
-00 —11 -.16 —.19 —.26 —.36 -—43 -45 
48 48 48 #48 49 49 50 52 
-16 05 13 -07 —.22 -.28 -.00 .07 
R2 R2 R2 R2 2 2 R2 2 
01 -19 -.36 ~47 —43 —.39 -.34 -.33 
47 47 AT 48 50 52 54 .55 
—.20 -33 —.12 -06 33 04 00 -.06 
22 .22 22 2 2 N2 NR 22 


ry, stands for autocorrelation function values; $z% stands for partial autocorrelation values and SE stands for 


standard error of the estimates (see equations 6 and 7). 


Table 4. Annual New Alliance Autocorrelation and Partial Autocorrelation Functions 


k 1 2 3 4 5 6 
New Alliances (1815—1914) N = 99 


rk ~19 -05 -06 -—11 06 ~-.00 
SE 10 0 10 10 11i i 
kk -19 —.10 -09 —15 -.01 -.02 
SE .10 .10 10 .10 .10 10 
New Alliances (1919-1939) N =21 
rk 02 ~17 —.20 -32 ~.04 33 
SE 22 2 2 B 25 25 
Ékk 02 —.17 —.20 —.36 —.17 17 
SE .22 .22 2 2 2 2 
New Alliances (1946-1965) N = 20 i 
rk 471 .21 02 ~09 06 .22 
SE 220 .27 .28 .28 .28 .28 
Okk A7 -.01 —.09 —.09 .21 .19 
SE .22 .22 .22 .22 22 22 


7 8 9 10 üi 2 13 14 
24 04 -09 08 -05 -.10 11 —.06 
J4 Ji J1 41 11 Ji J1 6 | 
03 05 -.06 07 -01 —.11 .06 —.04 
10 10 10 10 10 10 .10 = .10 
14 -07 04 -19 03 08 .02 -.12 
-27 .28 28 28282829 2 
.01 —.13 .13 —.03 .15 —.01 .02 —.12 
.22 22 R R2 2 2 22 2 
14 —.05 —.16 -.20 —.18 —.03 .08 —.16 
.29 .29 .29 .30 .30 .31 31 3i 

—.10 —.23 -.03 .02 —.11 —.01 .13 —.29 
22 22 22 22 2 2 22 2 
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Y(t) = f e-%t-) Ziv) dv. (9) 


From the above relation it is apparent that 
the dynamics of Y/t) in (9) primarily depends 
on the value of & (or equivalently on u). When 
& is greater than zero, a > 0, the associated 
(alliance formation) processes are characterized 
by dampening forces and strong resistance to 
change from the equilibrium position (which is 


E(Z(t)) = 0 as noted before). Accordingly, as œ 


increases in size, resistance to change intensifies 
and disturbances induced by the transformed 
serial dependent effect in Z(v} diminish 
quickly over time. Otherwise, when & is lesser 
than or equal to zero, a < 0, the associated 
process would either explode away from equili- 
brium or drift aimlessly through multiple equili- 
brium points. Thus, as a decreases in size, the 
effect of serial dependence simply magnifies 
over time.!5 


Interpretation and Conclusion 


Overall, evidence from this analysis seems to 
have satisfied the test criteria T} and T3 
proposed as corollary to the principal hy- 


(where DY (t) a 
=1. 

‘ISThese patterns are verified by integrating (9) 
with the value of & being greater than, lesser than or 
equal to zero. 


) with the initial condition c0) 
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potheses requiring evidence of serial depen- 
dence and stability in the 1945—1965 period 
and none in the 1815-1914 and the 
1919—1939 periods. 

In conjunction, the findings in Tables 3 and 
6 reveal the existing alliance series to be an 
unstable first-order process. Initial model iden- 
tification reveals first-order serial dependence 
for all subseries between 1815 and 1965 and 
the near-zero values of the derivative contin- 
uous estimates further imply that the processes 
are of the unstable variety that drifts aimlessly 
through time. 

The most plausible interpretation for these 
unstable results is that they reveal not so much 
the true dynamics of the alliance formation 
series as the artifacts of data aggregation. Since 
the existing alliance formation series are con- 


-structed by adding annual new alliance fre- 


quencies to pre-existing alliances, the result is 
an index of cumulative frequencies that invari- 
ably rises over time. This rising trend is what 
largely contributes to the unstable parameter 
estimates. There is of course no reason to 
confuse this trend with growth in international 
system size, since that factor has already been 
controlled. Rather, it reflects the fact that the 
number of new alliances has cumulatively in- 
creased over time. 

In keeping with the above observation, it is 
only natural that new and great power alliance 
formation series should evince clearer patterns 
of stochastic dynamics. According to the para- 
meter values shown on Table 6, the new and 
great power alliance formation subseries for the 
1815—1914 and 1919—1939 periods possess 
essentially random dynamics that exhibit drift- 
ing patterns over time, while the 1945—1965 


Table 5. Annual Great Power Alliance Autocorrelation and Partial Autocorrelation Functions 


k 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Great Power Alliances (1815 — -1914) N=99 
rk -07 05S -08 .07 —01 11 
SE 10 10 .10 .10 10 10 
okk -07 04 -07 06: 01 10 


SE - 10 10 10 10° 10 10 


Great Power Alliances (1919-1939) N = 21 


fk AS .18 .38 —03 -07 .13 
SE .22 .22 .23 .26 .26 .26 
kk. -15 .16 .35 —.16 -.19 07 
SE > 2 2 R2 Q2 R2 2R 
Great Power Alliances (1946—1965) N = 20 
fk 48 .27 06 10 415 33 
SE 20 .25 .26 .26 .26 .27 
one 48 05 -12 14 .10 -01 
SE 2 2 N2 R2 2 2 


7 8 9 10 11 12 B3 14 


04 -—02 —09 14 —.01 ~09 .09 -—.03 
10 .10 .10 10 10 10 .10 1i 
06 —02 —.09 12 61 —.12 .10 —.03 
10 .10 .10 10 .10 10 .10 10 
09 —.16 04 -09 —.22 —.13 —.15 -.19 
26 .26 27 27 27 28B 28 .29 
21 —.18 —.12 —.16 01 ~.07 —.10 —.09 
2 .22 2 22 2 R2 R2 2 
.12 —.14 —.10 —.11 —.12 -13 —.14 -.15 
27 27 27 27 28 .28 .28 28 
05 —.29 07 -.01 —.17 —.00 -.02 -.08 
2 2 22 .22 R 2 R2 22 
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period clearly contains first order serial depen- 
dence which appears basically stable by virtue 
of the magnitude of the ¢ or a estimates. 

So, apart from the existing alliance forma- 
tion series which we deem to be seriously 
compromised by the statistical artifact of aggre- 
gation, patterns of stochastic dynamics ob- 
served in the new and great power alliance 
formation series essentially affirm the test 
criteria embodied in Hypotheses 1 and 2: that 
serial dependence and stable dynamics existed 
in the 1945—1965 period characterized by a 
B/T structure whereas no significant depen- 
dence effect, apart from an unstable dynamic, 
prevailed in the 1815—1914 and 1919—1939 
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periods characterized by a M/L structure. In 
short, what has been corroborated, subject of 
course to the limitations of a rather small N size 
(3 system periods), is the observation that 
alliance formation behavior in a B/T system is 
likely to be characterized by serial dependence 
and stable dynamics and that in a M/L system, 
it is likely to be characterized by random and 
unstable dynamics. 

The success of our two hypotheses is highly 
suggestive. First, the very distinctiveness of the 
findings is extremely helpful in sorting out the 
ambiguity left by earlier analyses using the 
Poisson model. In keeping with earlier findings, 
we have reconfirmed the emerging consensus 


Table 6. Discrete and Continuous Parameter Estimates, 
for Serial Dependence, Characteristic Roots and Dynamics Characterization 





Discrete 
Estimates 
Alliance Categories (Q) 


Existing Alliances 


1815-1914 976 


1919-1939 1.000 


1945-1965 951 


Continuous* 
Estimates and 
(a) Roots 


Dynamic 
Characteristics 


Unstable 


Unstable 


049 Unstable 





New Alliances 


1815-1914 000 


1919-1939 -000 
1945-1965 


Great Power Alliances 


1815—1914 
1919—1939 — 


1945-1965 461 


Unstable 


Unstable 


-717 Stable 


Unstable 


Unstable 


773 Stable 


*Note for a first order model, the coefficient and its characteristic root are the same; they differ in value for 
second and higher order models. The values in parentheses over and below each estimate are the corresponding 


confidence intervals. 


**These confidence intervals are either extremely large (1 X 103! and —.1 X 1034), suggesting rejection of 
the parameter estimate as statistically insignificant or they are astriding the zero values suggesting statistical in- 
significance, i.e., for the 1945—1965 Existing Alliance series the upper and lower confidences for .049 are .294 


and —.193 respectively. 
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that nineteenth-century alliance formation be- 
havior was basically random. But, in contrast to 
the rather inconclusive earlier results, we have 
observed that the randomness of the nine- 
teenth-century period does indeed persist into 
the twentieth century until the eve of World 
War II. This should help in resolving some of 
the contradictions which emerge when one 
compares the somewhat conflicting analytical 
outcomes of Job (1973), Siverson and Duncan 
(1973), and McGowan and Rood (1975). 
Second, and as implied by our first hy- 
pothesis, the alliance formation dynamics of 
the post-1945 period do seem to require a 
broader explanatory framework than the 
balance of power thesis articulated by Mc- 
Gowan and Rood (1975). While we dc not wish 
to engage in the debate over whether a balance 
of power process actually operated in the 
nineteenth century, we feel that we are on safe 
ground when we assert that the types of 
international systems which have been dis- 
cussed by theorists of international politics as 
subject to balance of power politics are systems 


which can also be described as having a M/L . 


structure. Thus what we have done is to 
subsume the balance of power concept’s usual 
emphasis on the necessity of multiple actors 
and alliance flexibility under our own emphasis 
on capability distributions and the tightness of 
bloc structures. By doing so, we are in-a 
position to avoid relying upon some of the 
more questionable premises of balance of pow- 
er arguments which are, at the very least, 
restricted to certain periods of history and not 
applicable to other periods. Instead, our con- 
struct permits us to concentrate on attributes 
which are applicable to any international sys- 
tem at any time. The prediction and finding of 
serial dependence in the 1945—1965 period, a 
period not characterized by a multipolar/loose- 
ly knit structure, strongly underscore this 
point. By our broader construct we are able to 
account for the absence of serial dependence in 
the periods between 1815 and 1939, as well as 
for the presence of serial dependence in the 
post-1945 period. In this respect, we contend 
that a focus on capability distributions and 
tightness of bloc structure is more powerful 
than the type of balance of power models 
employed by McGowan and Rood in a similar 
context and by a number of other analysts in 
different contexts. 

Third, our findings also reaffirm the idea 
that alliance formation behavior is indeed re- 
sponsive to structural attributes of the inter- 
national system.!© To be sure, empirical sup- 


16We should note, however, that it is difficult from 
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port for this contention is available (e.g., Holsti, 
Hopmann, and Sullivan, 1973, pp. 79—83); but 
we have attempted to go beyond the vague 
alliance structural linkage to more concrete 
‘terms specifying which structural attributes are 
important. Given the awkwardness of our mea- 
sures of capability distributions and tightness of 
bloc structures over the 1815—1965 period, we 
cannot be as precise about the nature of the 
linkage as we might otherwise wish. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence appears to suggest that the 
serial dependence and stability of the alliance 
formation processes are influenced by the type 
of capability distribution and tightness of bloc 
structures which characterize the international 
system at particular points in time. 

Finally, with respect to our second hy- 
pothesis, a major finding of this study is the 
stability of serial dependence in the post-1945 
alliance formation process and of its absence in 
the periods prior to 1945. The period in which 
we find process stability is also characterized by 
an international system with a B/T structure, 
The concurrence of these attributes raises in- 
teresting implications for the relationship be- 
tween alliance formation processes and the 
probability of war. 

Earlier in this article, we argued that the 
diminished interaction opportunities associated 
with a B/T structure could be expected to 
contribute to stabilizing the alliance formation 
process by enhancing the resistance to ever- 
escalating alliance proliferation as in a Richard- 
son arms race process. The structure of the 
situation tends to reduce actor flexibility in 
choosing new alliance partners or discarding old 
partners. What evolves is something like an 
alliance stalemate between the two major blocs. 
Consequently, inflexibility appears to be associ- 
ated with stability of alliance formation process 
while the flexibility of systems with a M/L 
structure appears to be connected to instabili- 
ty.!7 If this is true—inflexibility (flexibility) is 





a mathematical standpoint (in the absence of serial 
dependence) to separate the effect of random fluctua- 
tion from the homogeneous instability observed for 
the periods between 1815 and 1939. It is possible that 
both randomness and instability have occurred. It is 
also possible that the observed homogeneous insta- 
bility is simply a statistical artifact resulting from the 
random distribution itself. 


17Stitl, it must be pointed out that we cannot 
totally rule out certain plausible rival hypotheses, for 
the capability distribution and the tightness of bloc 
structure are not the only variables which underwent 
change in the aftermath of World War II. An obvious 
contender for attention is the introduction of nuclear 
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related to stability (instability)—it is quite 
possible that the role of alliance formation 
processes in relation to war is more complex 
than previously thought. 

Schroeder (1976), for instance, has argued 
that an important function of all alliances, in 
addition to the previously mentioned capability 
aggregation, is to restrain and control the 
actions of alliance partners and opponents 
alike. In this sense, alliances function as sys- 
temic instruments of political management and 
order. As such, Schroeder (1976, p. 256) may 
be correct in suggesting that peace can be 
promoted by having states locked tightly into 
alliances which function as pacts of mutual 
restraint. Similarly, the alliance inflexibility and 
process stability found in the B/T structure of 
1945—1965 may well have had a restraining 
influence on the likelihood of interbloc vio- 
lence. Certainly, we might expect this restrain- 
ing function of alliances to be more easily 
accomplished in a system dominated by two 
superpowers than in one subject to the compe- 
titions and rivalries of multiple—and hence 
more difficult to coordinate and restrain (con- 
trary to the invisible hand argument)—great 

. powers. Conversely, we might also expect alli- 
ance flexibility and process instability linked to 
M/L structures, to lead to a higher frequency of 
minor outbreaks of violence between the major 
actors. Such clashes can occasionally escalate 
into major confrontations as in the Austro- 
Serbian dispute and World War I. 


weapons. Since this phenomenon coincides with the 


presence of B/T structure, it is extremely difficult to 
separate the impact of new weaponry systems from 
the structural conditions found in the post-1945 
period. This is all the more true since the continuing 
development of nuclear weaponry can be seen as both 
. a source as well as a product of the B/T structure. The 
global reach and the high proportion of the world’s 
military capabilities possessed by the two superpowers 
are based to some extent on the advantages and costs 
of nuclear weapons just as the potential destructive- 
ness of the available weaponry bears a complicated 
(both positive and negative) relationship to East-West 
threat perceptions (which are presumably related to 
the tightness of the bloc structure). Yet it is also true 
that the control of these same weapons has been an 
important issue involved in bloc disintegration pro- 
cesses. Unfortunately, all of these considerations only 
serve to underscore the difficulty of controlling for 
the possible influence of such an intervening variable 
or alternative explanation, at least with the data base 
examined in this article. Hence, our interpretations 
need to be evaluated with the customary tentativeness 
of less than complete investigations. 
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Needless to say, this assertion of a relation- 
ship between the stability of the alliance 
formation process, alliance inflexibility, and the 
reduced likelihood of war is speculative, for we 
have gone well beyond the inherent limitations 
of our present data analysis. We have done so 
only in the hope of clarifying what we believe 
to be the ultimate political implications of the 
stochastic nature of alliance formation be- 
havior. Since our formulation explicitly contra- 
dicts other arguments to the contrary (e.g., 
Deutsch and Singer, 1964), only further re- 
search empirically incorporating the variable of 
war can test the accuracy of the above specula- 
tion. 
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A Theory of Political Districting * 


RICHARD G. NIEMI AND JOHN DEEGAN, JR. 
University of Rochester 


Fair districting requires more than compact, contiguous equal-sized districts; namely, sets of 
districts should also possess certain features. Specifically, they should be neutral (treat all parties 
alike} and responsive to changes in votes, In order to establish the extent to which these goals can 
be achieved, we give a precise definition to the concept of neutrality and expand the notion of 
responsiveness into three characteristics: the range in actual votes over which a districting plan is 
responsive; the degree of responsiveness in the vicinity of the “normal vote” {i.e., competitiveness); 
and the constancy of the swing ratio (i.e., the rate at which vote changes yield seat changes) over a 
range of votes. We show that while all possible values for these features are readily attainable when 
considered individually, certain combinations of values cannot be achieved. Finally, we identify the 
nature of the compromises required and the properties that the compromises possess, and show the 
kinds of trade-offs that result in reasonably fair districting plans. 


In this article we consider the task of 
dividing a political unit into legislative districts. 
The most frequently considered features of 
size, compactness, and contiguity have been 
extensively dealt with elsewhere and are not 
our concern here. Rather, we are concerned 
with four features of districting plans which 
provide a useful characterization of the way in 
which the partisan allocation of legislative seats 
responds to changing vote totals. After defining 
the features and showing how they can be 
achieved individually, we show that certain 
combinations of these characteristics—in fact 
those which are probably the most desirable 
combinations~cannot be achieved. Having 
shown that trade-offs are a virtual necessity, we 
then turn to the more difficult task of prescrib- 
ing standards for fair districting. 


Four Characteristics of 
Districting Plans 


Our ultimate goal is the normative one of 
proposing standards against which the quality 
of districting plans for political units can be 
judged. Even apart from the widely accepted 
standards of compactness, contiguity, and equal 
size, a large number of other standards could be 
established. For example, ‘accessibility’ within 
districts could be maximized (Taylor, 1973, p. 
948), or the degree of homogeneity of the 
districts could be maximized or minimized 
(Mayhew, 1971, pp. 270—73). Here we limit 
our investigation to characteristics which in- 
dicate the responsiveness of an entire districting 


*We would like to thank Steven Brams, William 
Covey, and the anonymous referees for suggestions 
and criticisms which led to substantial improvements 
over earlier drafts. 


scheme to changing vote totals. As Tufte 
(1973) has pointed out, many districting 
schemes can be devised which satisfy criteria 
such as compactness, equality of size, and so 
on, but which many observers would still regard 
as unfair because large shifts in votes result in 
few or no seats changing hands. If we accept 
the premise that seats in a representative body 
should change in some specified way as vote 
totals change, then it is apparent that there isa 
need to incorporate the partisan division of the 
vote into criteria for fair districting.! 

We suggest that four parameters (or char- 
acteristics) can be used for this purpose: 

(1) Neutrality. A districting plan which 
treats all parties alike in allocating seats per 
given vote totals is said to be neutral. Stated 
more formally, a districting plan is neutral 
when y percent of the popular vote results in s 
percent of the seats, and this holds for all 
parties and all vote percentages. Although it 
would be useful to have a simple measure of the 
degree to which a given districting scheme 
departs from neutrality, no such measure is 
easily defined. Therefore, for present purposes 
this is a 0—1 attribute: A districting plan is 
neutral (1) or it is not (0). ; 

(2) Range of Responsiveness. The range of 
responsiveness (RR) of a districting plan is 
defined as the percentage range of the total 
popular vote (for the entire political unit) over 


\There is a serious question as to whether the 
courts would enforce the use of the partisan division 
of the vote as a districting criterion. (Legislators 
already rely on the party vote, but not in an attempt 
to devise fair districting schemes.) Although the 
answer is not at all clear, legal scholars do not reject 
the possibility (Dixon, 1968, p. vi, Ch. 13; Baker, 
1971). 
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which seats change from one party to the other. 
Specifically, the low end of the RR is the 
minimum percentage of the total vote required 
for a party to win at least one seat (or one-half 
seat as interpreted in n. 9), while the upper end 
is the minimum percentage of the total vote 
required to win all of the seats. Obviously the 
RR can be any part of the 0—100 percent vote 
range. 

(3) Constant Swing Ratio. The swing ratio 
(SR) of a districting plan is defined as the rate 
at which a party gains seats per unit increment 
in votes. When this rate is identical for all vote 
percentage points over a specified range, the SR 
is said to be constant (over that range). As with 
the neutrality parameter, it would be useful to 
have some measure of degree of departure from 
a constant SR. However, here too we use a 0—1 
parameter, with the SR constant (1) or not (0). 

(4) Competitiveness. The competitiveness of 
a districting plan is defined as the percentage of 
districts in which the “normal” vote (defined 
below) is within some fixed distance of 50 
percent.? 

All four of these parameters are important 
considerations in evaluating the adequacy of a 
given districting plan. The neutrality condition 
is a simple criterion of fairness since it merely 
requires that parties be treated the same way in 
relating seat totals to vote totals. In addition, it 
is closely related to the concept of ‘“‘manufac- 
tured majorities,” in which a party wins a 
majority of the seats with less than half of the 
votes (Rae, 1971, pp. 74—76). The range of 
responsiveness is important because it helps 
determine whether or not a party survives a 
landslide election or a series of such elections 
(Mayhew, 1971, p. 266; Campbell, et al., 1960, 
p. 553). Under some circumstances (especially 
in proportional representation systems) the 
lower end of the RR is particularly contro- 
versial since it represents the ‘threshold of 
representation” (Rokkan, 1968, pp. 12—25; 
Rae, 1971, passim). The swing ratio over a 
range of votes is important because it describes 
the rate at which changes in the vote are 
translated into changes in legislative seats. 
Moreover, districting plans may be sufficiently 
insensitive to vote changes that the responsive- 
ness of legislators (i.e., constituency account- 
ability) becomes problematic (Tufte, 1973). 


2None of the’ currently available definitions of 
competitiveness, including the one used here, is 
entirely satisfactory. As we will shortly make clear, 
however, the problems associated with these defini- 
tions are largely overcome by considering all four of 
the characteristics we have defined. ! 
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Finally, the competitiveness of individual dis- 
tricts anå of sets of districts is important 
because it is said to be related to a variety of 
political phenomena such as congressional vot- 
ing behavior (Fiorina, 1974; Mayhew, 1971, pp. 
255—69) and the policy output of state legisla- 
tures (e.g., Cnudde and McCrone, 1969). 

In addition to the fact that each of these 
four characteristics is important in its own 
tight, they also possess important interdepen- 
dencies. To see an illustration of this point, 
consider the competitiveness parameter. A dis- 
tricting plan might be judged acceptable in 
terms of competition if, for example, all dis- 
tricts had a “normal” vote of 55 percent 
favoring one party. If, however, one imposed a 
wide range of responsiveness, or required a 
constant SR over the votes interval 40 percent 
to 60 percent, a very different kind of district- 
ing plan would be required. Indeed, the changes 
brought about by considering several character- 
istics simultaneously highlights one of the 
major points we make; namely, that all four 
characteristics must be considered in evaluating 
the fairness of a districting plan.3 

In order to understand better the properties 
of each of these four characteristics, as well as 
the ramifications of their interdependencies, we 
need to work with a well-defined model. The 
model we use is described in the next section. 


The Model . 


Let us consider the task of dividing a 
political unit (e.g., a state) into electoral dis- 
tricts. We assume the following: 


1. There are two political parties (which we 
call Republican and Democrat). 


2. Districts are of equal size. 


3. Clustering of the population (such as 
most Democrats living in one geo- 
graphical area) does not prevent achieve- 
ment of desired districting. 


4. A “normal” vote for the political unit of 
interest (symbolized TNV, for total nor- 
mal vote) describes the expected partisan 
division of the vote in future elections for 
the office in question. Each district with- 


3Implicit throughout our discussions are the param- 
eter values we tentatively favor—neutrality (=1), a 
wide RR, a constant (or nearly constant) SR over 
relatively wide ranges, and a fairly -high degree of 
competitiveness. Even if one favors widely different 
values, however, we believe that these parameters are 
important features by which to judge the quality of a 
districting plan. 
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in the political unit is also characterized 
by a normal vote (symbolized DNV}, 
where i is an index referencing a par- 
ticular district). 


5. There are no constituency effects in the 
vote. 


Assumption | is a simplification for con- 
venience and can be eliminated by developing 
models for multiparty systems. Assumption 2 is 
a relatively innocuous assumption in that minor 
variations from equal size will not substantially 
change the results of our analysis. Moreover, 
the essential results presented below hold for 
virtually all district sizes, although the specific 
details do differ. Assumption 3 is a simplifica- 
tion that we feel must be incorporated in our 
model because it is almost impossible to deal 
abstractly and yet systematically with real- 
world population clustering. Furthermore, part 
of our objective is to show that even when 
real-world problems such as this are assumed 
away, it is still impossible to formulate district- 
ing plans with certain combinations of features 
that many would likely view as desirable. If one 
were in fact attempting to implement our 
proposed compromises, one would simply have 
to attempt to do the best possible in the face of 
population clustering. 

Assumption 4 states that we know, or can 
estimate, a “‘normal”’ or expected vote in the 
total political unit and within each electoral 
district. Specifically, if DNV; represents the 
proportion of voters in district i who “normal- 
ly” vote Democratic, then the TNV is simply a 
weighted mean of the individual DNV’s, where 
the weights employed depend on the size of 
each district. Here, since we assume that all 


districts are equally sized, TNV = ty DNV}, 


where n is the number of districts. For future 
reference it should be noted that, unless other- 
wise stated, all references to proportions (or 
percentages) will be with respect to votes and 
seats won by the Democratic party. 

For our purposes, it is immaterial how one 
might go about measuring or determining a 
normal vote. Our only concern is that it can be 
used as a base-line for predicting the expected 
division of the party vote in subsequent elec- 
tions. Past voting results are probably the most 
frequently used mechanism for estimating a 
normal vote, but registration figures, survey 
results, or some other means (such as forecast- 
ing future election results on the basis of 
projected demographic changes in the electoral 
districts) could also be used. We would argue 
that incumbent legislators frequently make 
assessments of this sort in an attempt to 
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anticipate the partisan consequences of pro- 
posed districting plans. Thus, our assumption 
simply extends what we view as established 
practice by requiring that a specific estimate of 
future votes in a district be available rather than 
a general characterization of the district as, for 
example, “safe Democratic.” 


Assumption 5 states that there are no 
constituency effects in the vote. We ignore 
constituency effects simply because there is 
little one can do to anticipate them and take 
them into account. For example, it may be 
thought that a particular district is safely 
Democratic. But, if an especially attractive 
Republican candidate were to seek election, or 
if a particularly unattractive Democratic candi- 
date were to be nominated, or if an unexpected 
issue arose which was favorable to the Republi- 
cans, or if the constituency changed rapidly 
because of migration, the seat might be closely 
contested. Events of this sort will obviously 
influence the actual competitiveness of elec- 
toral districts and, of course, will also affect the 
responsiveness of a given districting plan to 
changes in the vote total. Yet for the most part 
constituency-specific factors can be either 
roughly taken into account when estimating the 
normal vote cr are effects which simply cannot 
be foreseen at the time of districting. In either 
case, it seems safe to ignore them in our model. 

Given these assumptions, our model can be 
graphically represented as a distribution of seats 
(characterized by their district normal votes) 
and a related seats-votes curve. An example is 
shown in Figure 1, where a political unit with 
TNV = 50% is divided into 100 districts with 
DNV’s uniformly distributed between zero and 
109 percent.4 The seats-votes curve depicted 
shows the expected proportion of the seats the 
Democrats will win for each percentage of the 
total vote they receive. Figure 1 represents an 
extreme instance of proportional representa- 
tion: at each point on the curve the Democrats 
expect to win exactly as many seats as they do 
votes, 

Before proceeding, we need to clarify the 
way in which deviations in the total actual vote 
(TAV) from the total normal vote (TNV) are 


4See the Appendix for the precise way in which the 
DNV’s are distributed. Except for Figure 8, all of our 
figures assume 100 districts. Our analysis is best 
illustrated with a fairly large number of districts, and 
100 is convenient since each district represents exactly 
one percent of the seats. Small numbers of districts do 
not alter the basic results of our analysis, but they do 
make it more difficult to achieve satisfactory results. 
This is taken up below. 
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Seat Distribution* 


*Districts (i.e., DNV’s) are uniformly distributed across the 
entire 0O—100% Votes interval. The Appendix contains the exact 
specification of all seat distributions displayed in the figures. 


Figure 1. Hypothetical Seat Distribution 
and Related Seats-Votes Graph 


distributed among the districts. Consider the 
situation in Figure 1. In accordance with 
assumption 5, the district actual vote (DAV) 
deviates uniformly from the DNV in all dis- 
tricts. Therefore, since it is assumed that no 
constituency effects are present, if the Demo- 
cratic vote percentage were to drop, say, 10 
percent below normal in a given election, it 
must be 10 percent below normal in each and 
every district. Now suppose that the TAV is 40 
percent Democrat. Since districts cannot obtain 
less than zero percent of the vote, there are 
districts in which the DAV cannot be 10 


percent below the DNV (ie., all districts in ` 


which DNV < 10%). Consequently (since by 
supposition the TAV = 40%), the vote in other 
districts must necessarily decline by more than 
10 percent. It is possible, but unnecessarily 
complicated, to figure out what that decline 
must be. It turns out that for a TAV of 40 
percent, the- 89 most Democratic districts 
would get 10.61 percent less than their normal 
vote, so that the DAV’s would be 39 percent, 


1.39 percent, and so on. 

A simpler procedure, and the one we use, is 
to interpret a difference between the TNV and 
TAV as meaning that this same difference exists 
between the DNV and DAV in all districts, 
subject to the limits of zero and 100 percent. 
Thus, for example, if TNV—TAV = 10%, the 
vote in each district is DNV — 10% if the DNV 
> 10%, and 0% if the DNV < 10%. This 
simplification permits us to speak of the TAV 
as some percentage, say 40 percent, while our 
interpretation is that the actual vote in each 
district is (TNV—TAV)% below the DNV, 
subject to the limits of zero and 100 percent. 
(Algebraically, DAV = DNV — (INV — TAY), 
with DAV constrained to be between zero and 
100 percent, inclusive.) In practice, this inter- 
pretation is likely to cause few problems since 
electoral districts are not usually designed to 
have extremely large or extremely small DNV’s, 
and since actual votes do not usually deviate 
too far from the normal vote. 

Having shown how the actual vote is dis- 
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tributed among the districts, we now define the 
swing ratio and show how it is calculated. The 
swing ratio (SR) is defined as the percent 
change in seats corr2sponding to a one percent 
change in votes. Let us show how to determine 
this rate of change with a specific example. 
Consider once again Figure 1, and suppose that 
the TAV = 40% (meaning, as noted, that the 
actual vote in each district is either 10 percent 
less than the district normal vote, or zero). 
Given this situation, the Democrats would win 
all seats having a DNV > 60% (i.c., 40 seats), 
since they would receive over 50 percent of the 
popular vote in each of these districts. If the 
Democratic vote were to increase by one 
percent to a'TAV = 41%, the Democrats would 
win all seats with a DNV > 59%, for a one-seat 
gain.” Thus, in going from 40 to 41 percent, a 
one-percent increase in the vote total leads to a 
one-percent increase in seats, so the swing ratio 
(SR) equals 1.0. Note that this same rate of seat 
changes to vote changes is true for all per- 
centages in Figure 1, so SR = 1.0 for the entire 
0—-100 percent range. 

Since seats cannot be split fractionally be- 
tween the parties,© it will sometimes be useful 
to calculate an average SR over a range of votes. 
For example, if 25 districts are uniformly 
spread over 15 percentage points, one-third of 
the time a gain of one percent in votes will 
yield a gain of only one seat while two-thirds of 
the time a one-percent gain in votes will yield 
two seats. What is important, however, is that 
the average gain over that range is 25/15 = 1.67 
seats per one-percent gain in votes, and that the 
uniform distribution of seats yields the closest 
possible approximation of that seats-votes rela- 
tionship. (That is, the average gain is equivalent 
to the linear regression line over that range.) In 
such situations, the average gain is the value 
reported for the SR.7 


54s noted in the Appendix, we give DNV’s values 
which are € above or below an integer value. Thus 
there is a DNV = (60 + €)% Democratic and another 
with DNV = (59 + €)% Democratic. When TAV = 40% 
Democratic, the former district will be won by the 
Democrats (with a vote of (50 + €)%) but the latter 
will be lost (with a vote of (49 + €)%). When TAV = 
41%, the latter district will also be won by the 
Democrats. Hence the one seat gain. 


6A minor exception to this can occur in our model 
because we have to deal with the possibility that a 
vote exactly equals 50 percent. See n. 9 below. 


7This feature is not peculiar to our model. No 
matter how calculated, any swing ratio that is not 
integer-valued involves some smoothing since a one- 
percent increase in votes cannot bring about a frac- 
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Achieving Individual Parameter Values 


Using the model just described, it is possible 
to design districting plans in which the four 
responsiveness parameters take on specified 
values. We show how this can be done for each 
parameter in turn. 


Neutrality. A districting plan is neutral when 
the distribution of district normal votes around 
the total normal vote is symmetric. This can 
te easily demonstrated. First, for any arbitrary 
TNV in the interval zero to 100 percent, 
consider the case where TAV = 50% Demo- 
cratic. By definition there exists an x such that 
TNV ~ x = TAV = 50%, where -50% <x S 
50%. It follows that the Democrats would win 
all seats for which DNV > (50 + x)% since in 
these districts the actual vote (DAV) would be 
more than 50 percent Democratic. Since (50 + 
x)% = TNV, and since the DNV’s are distri 
buted symmetrically about the TNV, the 
Democrats would win exactly one-half of the 
seats.? Hence the system is neutral when the 
actual vote is 50 percent Democratic. Now 
suppose that the Democratic vote increased 
from 50 percent by some number y, where 0% 
< y < 50%. The Democrats would take from 
the Republicans the following seats (in addition 
to maintaining those for which the DNV > 
TNV): 


half of the seats for which DNV = 
TNV (having already won half of 

these seats); 
(1) { half of the seats for which DNV = 


TNV — y, and 
all seats for which TNV —- y < DNV < 
TNV. 


Conversely, if the Democratic vote decreased 





ticnal gain in seats. Most calculations of the SR 
involve regressing seats on votes over some range of 
votes. If desired, the precise SR’s at each percentage of 
the vote can be determined from the distributions 
given in the Appendix. 

Symmetry is actually a necessary and sufficient 
condition for neutrality. We only prove the sufficiency 
condition. 


2We assume that when the actual vote in a district 
is 2xactly 50 percent Democratic, the seat(s) is (are) 
split equally between the parties. This is unrealistic, of 
course, as it results in parties winning “half seats,” but 
it seems much more appropriate than alternative rules 
(e.g., arbitrarily assigning the seat(s) to one party). 
One can think of a half seat as a .50 probability that 
the seat would be won. 
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from 50 percent by y, the Democrats would 
lose to the Republicans the following seats (in 
addition to those seats already lost for which 
the DNV < TNV): 


half of the seats for which DNV = 
TNV (having already lost half of 

these seats); 
(2) { half of the seats for which DNV = 


TNV +y, and 
all seats for which TNV < DNV < 
TNV +y. 


Since by stipulation the distribution of DNV’s 
is symmetric about the TNV, the same number 
of seats satisfies (1) and (2). Hence, the system 
is neutral throughout the entire 0—100 percent 
range. 

Note that neutrality is achievable regardless 
of the value of the TNV, the magnitude of the 
range of responsiveness, and the shape of the 
distribution of DNV’s (as long as the distribu- 
tion is symmetric about the TNV). Further- 
more, neutrality is a property that is unaffected 
by small numbers of districts, non-constant 
swing ratios, and other factors that are con- 
sidered below. 


Range of Responsiveness. The range of respon- 
siveness is a function of the greatest deviation 
of the district normal votes above and below 
the total normal vote. More precisely, let the 
least Democratic DNV be TNV—x, and the 
most Democratic DNV be TNV + y. Then the 
RR is (50 ~. y)% Democratic (or 0% if y > 
50%) to (50 + € + x)% Democratic (or 100% if 
x > (50 — €)%). To prove this, assume that in 
the most Democratic district DNV = TNV +. 
The difference between this DNV and 50 
percent is TNV + y — 50%, which may be a 
negative value. Hence, the actual vote in the 
most Democratic district can be as low as TNV 
+ y — 50% below the TNV, and the district 
would still go (one-half) Democratic. Since 
(TNV — (TNV + y — 50))% = (50 — y)%, the 
system will be responsive when the total actual 
Democratic vote reaches (50 — y)% and is 
unresponsive below that value. A similar argu- 
ment using the least Democratic district shows 
that the Democrats would win all the seats 
when that district’s actual vote is (50 + € — 
(TNV — x)}% above the TNV. Since (50 + € — 
(TNV — x) + TNV)% = (50 + e + x)%, the 
system will be unresponsive after the total 
actual Democratic vote reaches (50 + € + x)%. 

Note that the RR is restricted to less than 
the 0—100 percent range if TNV # 50%. For 
example, if TNV = 65%, the RR can at most be 
from 15 to 100 percent; if TNV = 80%, the RR 
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is at most 30 to 100 percent.!° If TNV + 50% 
and the number of districts is small, the RR 
may be further restricted since it may not be 
possible to have districts with both zero percent 
and 100 percent DNV’s. Nevertheless, within 
these constraints, any desired RR can be 
achieved simply by creating districts with 
DNV’s at appropriate distances above and 
below the TNV. | 


Constant Swing Ratios. The swing ratio will be 
constant over the range (50 —x)% to (50 + x)% 
if the DNV’s are distributed uniformly from 
{TNV — x) to (TNV +x ).11 As noted above, if 
the most Democratic district has a DNV = TNV - 
+ x Democratic, the Democrats will begin 
winning seats when the TAV = (50 — x)%. 
Then, because of the uniform distribution of 
DNV’s, every one-percent increase in the vote 
will yield a constant increase in the number of 
seats (i.e., the average gain per one-percent 
increase in the vote will be constant) until all 
seats are won. Examples are given in Figure 2 
where x = 10% and 25%. Note that a uniform 
swing ratio over the entire RR guarantees 
neutrality. 


Competitiveness. Since it is often assumed that 
competitiveness is a desired property, we show 
that maximizing the number of competitive 
districts can be accomplished in a straight- 
forward manner. If one instead wished to 
minimize the number of competitive districts, 
or fix the number at some specified level, this 
could be accomplished in a similar fashion. To 
begin with, if the TNV falls within what is 
considered the competitive range, competition 
can be maximized by simply making DNV; = 
TNV for all districts. On the other hand, if the 
TNV is outside the competitive range, there 
exists an upper maximum percentage (less than 
100 percent) on the number of districts that 
can be made competitive. It can be shown that 
this percentage is dependent on the TNV, the 
number of districts, and the level at which a 
DNV is regarded as competitive. 

Rather than showing a general (and needless- 
ly complex) solution, however, let us simply 
stipulate that competitive districts are those 
districts having a DNV of 45 to 55 percent, and 
suppose that the TNV is outside this range on 


10Since € can be arbitrarily small anyway, we will 
simply drop it where there is no danger of ambiguity. 


11Constant swing ratios over other ranges (i.e., not 
symmetric about 50 percent) are constructed in a 
similar manner. Again we prove only a sufficiency 
condition. 
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Figure 2. Examples of Uniform Swing Ratios with 
Different Ranges of Responsiveness 


the Democratic side. The number of competi- 
tive districts can be maximized if we allow the 
competitive districts to be at the extreme 
pro-Democratic edge of the competitive range, 
ie., at 55 percent Democratic. Therefore one 
solution to the problem of maximizing the 
number of competitive districts (or equivalent- 
ly, minimizing the number of noncompetitive 
districts) is to solve the following constrained 
maximization (minimization) problem, viz., 
maximize a in: 


55a +x[b] =n x TNV, subject to (1) 
a+ {b] =n and (2) 
TNV <x < 100%, (3) 


where a = the number of competitive districts; 
[b] = the smallest integer satisfying the equa- 
tions (i.e., the number of noncompetitive dis- 
tricts), and x = DNV (in percent Democratic) of 
the noncompetitive districts. 

To illustrate the solution suppose n = 10 and 
TNV = 60%. From (1), 


55a + x[b] = 600. (4) 


Solving (2) for a and substituting into (4), 
yields 


-50 (5) 


bls eas 


Solving (5) subject to the constraint (3) yields 
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[b] =2 and x = 80%, and from constraint (2), a 
= 8. In other words, by making 2 districts 80 
percent Democratic, 8 of the 10 districts can be 
made competitive (with DNV’s = 55%). 

It should be noted that this solution is not 
always unique, and may not be entirely satis- 
factory. Moreover, if the TNV is quite far from 
50 percent, no amount of juggling (with equal- 
sized districts) can make a large proportion of 
the districts competitive. Nevertheless, by itself, 
maximizing the number of competitive districts 
is not a difficult task. 


Impossibility Results 


Thus far we have defined four parameters 
which describe the way in which sets of district 
seats respond to changing vote totals. Moreover, 
we have shown that certain values for these 
parameters can be easily achieved when con- 
sidered individually: namely, neutrelity, any 
(feasible) RR, a constant SR, and maximum 
competitiveness can all be obtained with ease. 
Simple as it is to achieve these values individual- 
ly, however, it may be impossible to attain 
certain combinations of these parameter values 
in a given districting plan. 

Whether or not a particular combination of 
parameter values can be achieved depends on 
the precise values specified for the parameters, 
on the TNV, and on the number of districts. If, 
for example, TNV = 50%, there is a large 
number of districts and one is satisfied with a 
districting plan that is neutral, has an RR from 
25 to 75 percent, has a constant SR, and has at 
least 40 percent of the DNV’s in the range (50 
+ 10)%, then such a districting plan can be 
designed with all of these features. Figure 2(b) 
is such a plan for 100 districts. However, if it 
were instead required that half of the districts 
have DNV’s in the range (50 £ 10)%, or 
required that the RR be 20 to 80 percent, or if 


the TNV = 67%, then no plan can be designed. 


that satisfies all of these values. 

It is possible, by means of a linear program, 
to express the interdependencies among the 
four parameters, for a given TNV and a fixed 
number of districts. Such a program would 
show, in a general way, the region of feasible 
solutions and the trade-offs among the param- 
eter values: for political units with a given 
number of districts and with a specified TNV. 
The problem with this approach is that there 
are really six variables that need to be taken 
into consideration (the four parameters plus the 
TNV and the number of districts), and lacking a 
quantitative measure of the degree to which 
neutrality and a constant SR are approached, 
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this program would be extremely complex and 
of rather limited value. Nevertheless, at a less 
formal level, it is clear that if one values 
neutrality, a wide RR, a relatively constant SR, 
and a high degree of competitiveness, it may be 
impossible to design a completely satisfactory 
districting plan. 

Though a completely general approach does 
not seem useful at present, it is possible (by 
means of a few examples) to gain a more 
intuitive understanding of the incompatibilities 
among the parameter values and to understand 
the significance of these incompatibilities. Con- 
sider once again Figure 1. Figure | illustrates a 
districting plan that is neutral, has the max- 
imum possible RR, and has a constant SR 


‘throughout that range. Relatively few seats, 


however, are competitive by commonly used 
standards (45—55 percent being the highly 
competitive range, 40—60 percent being some- 
what competitive). Obviously more seats could 
be made competitive by simply creating a larger 
number of districts with DNV’s close to 50 
percent. If this were done “symmetrically,” 
neutrality would be maintained. Moreover, if 
one district were left with a DNV = (0 + €)% 
and one with a DNV = (100 — €)%, the RR 
would not be narrowed. It is readily apparent, 
however, that as more seats are made competi- 
tive, the SR will no longer be constant. At the 
extreme, the modified districting plan would 
still be neutral, have the maximum RR, and all 
but two of the districts would be extremely 
competitive. However, it would also have a SR 
of zero—i.e., be totally unresponsive to vote 
changes—throughout most of the range of 
votes. 

In general, since DNV’s must be spread out 
uniformly around the TNV to attain a constant 
SR, but bunched together in the competitive 
range to maximize competition, it can be seen 
that these two parameter values are basically 
incompatible (assuming an RR that is wide 
compared to the competitive range). This is 
clearest when TNV = 50%, as in Figure 1. 
However, the relevant considerations are the 
same, although the relationships among the 
specific values are more complex, when TNV # 
50%. 

It is not merely the incompatibility between 
obtaining a constant SR and maximizing com- 
petitiveness that forms the root of the problem. 
If the TNV # 50%, maintaining neutrality and 
maximizing competitiveness can also be mutual- 
ly incompatible. Specifically, if. the TNV is 


- outside the competitive range, neutrality re- 


quires that at least half of the districts be safe 
since their DNV’s must be at least as extreme as 
the TNV. In contrast, a non-neutral set of 
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districts might include a larger number of 
districts that are competitive. As an example, 
consider a political unit in which the TNV = 
60%, and assume for simplicity that there are 
only three districts, 1, 2, and 3. A neutral set of 
districts would require DNY’s such as these: 


@ b) © @ (e) 
1... 60 59... 55... 50... 45... 
2... 60 60... 60... 60... 60... 
3... 60 61... 65 ... 70... 75 .. 


At most, only one district is highly competitive 
by the standards mentioned above. In contrast, 
a non-neutral set of districts could contain two 
highly competitive seats, along with one very 
safe seat, such as: 


(a) b) (c) 
1 50 50 52 
2 50 55 53 
3 80 75 75 


Thus, in some circumstances, attempting to 
maximize the number of competitive districts 
may require violating neutrality, and converse- 
ly, retaining neutrality may require less than 
the maximum number of competitive districts. 

The significance of this incompatibility 
among parameter values becomes clear if we try 
to establish standards for fair districting. While 
‘ no consensus may exist on what the values 
should be for the four parameters, it seems 
likely that even if there were consensus on 
individual parameter values, compromise would 
still be necessary because of conflicts among 
the values chosen. It makes little sense, there- 
fore, to establish goals for each parameter 
alone. Rather, fair districting plans can be 
arrived at, if at all, only by considering all four 
parameters simultaneously. This we do in the 
next section. 


Standards for Fair Districting 


Prescribing standards for fair districting is a 
risky business, especially in light of the incom- 
patibilities we have shown to exist among the 
four responsiveness parameters. Moreover, it 
would be foolish to propose establishment of 
exact standards such as a RR of 27 to 78 
percent, or a SR of 2.37. This means that in 
much of the discussion that follows we will 
speak of a “wide” RR, a “quite high” SR, and 
so on. Despite these difficulties, we think the 
model developed here provides a useful frame- 
work with which to begin a discussion of 
standards for fair districting. 

First, however, a word about our approach. 
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It would be a relatively simple matter to 
construct figures showing some of the possible 
trade-offs among parameter values. For exam- 
ple, assuming neutrality and a constant SR 
throughout the RR, it is a simple matter to 
show the nature of the trade-offs between the 
RR and the number of competitive districts. At 
some point this kind of general figure may be 
useful. Currently, however, we feel that the 
presentation of several specific examples pro- 
vides a better way of discussing the question of 
fairness and how to achieve it. 

Since the districting task is easiest when the 
total normal vote is exactly 50 percent and 
there is a large number of districts, we begin 
with this case. ` 


TNV = 50%, Large Number of Districts. In this 
case we think that the best districting plan is 
one that is neutral, has a fairly wide RR, in 
which the SR is constant over significant 
portions of that range, and in which there is a 
reasonably large number of competitive dis- 
tricts by virtue of a higher swing ratio near the 
TNV than farther away from it. In support of 
such a prescription, we note first of all that 
there is no a priori reason to violate neutrality 
(such as to increase competitiveness as illus- 
trated earlier). Second, a “fairly” wide RR will 
virtually assure a major party of some repre- 
sentation without creating extremely one-sided 
districts (see examples of this below). Third, a 
constant SR insures that vote changes will lead 
to seat changes in a relatively well-specified 
manner; having a large number of competitive 
districts means that the rate at which seats 
respond to votes is relatively high. And fourth, 
having an SR lower near the ends of the RR 
than in the middle makes it possible to have 
relatively constant swing ratios both in the 
middle and near the ends of that range (but a 
lower swing ratio at the ends than in the 
middie) without creating a large number of safe 
seats for each party. 

In Figure 3 we illustrate several districting 
plans with these prescribed features. Any line 
starting at 20 or 30 percent of the vote and 
ending at 70 or 80 percent represents the SR 
for an alternative districting plan. Thus, for 
example, one could arrange the DNV’s so that 
the SR = 1.0 from 20% to 45%, SR = 5.0 from 
45% to 50%, SR = 2.5 from 50% to 60%, and 
SR = 1.25 from 60% to 80%. However, since 
neutrality requires a symmetric distribution of 
DNV’s around 50 percent, we will assume that 
this is the case in the following discussion. 

All of the districting plans presented provide 
a reasonable approximation to the standards 
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noted above. Neutrality, as noted, is easily 
attained. The RR (either 20 to 80 percent, or 
30 to 70 percent) seems quite acceptable, 
assuming the TNV really is a meaningful pre- 


dictor of future votes. With the wider RR, the 


actual vote could deviate almost 30 percent 
from normal before one party would be com- 
pletely denied representation. The SR is con- 
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stant across ranges of at least 10 percent and 
there are no “flat spots” (in the RR) where the 
SR is zero. And,. the number of competitive 
districts, especially in 3(a), is quite high. 

Of course, even in this ideal case incom- 
patibilities among parameter values are ap- 
parent. Awareness of these incompatibilities, 
however, aids us in prescribing appropriate 
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compromises to fit particular circumstances. 


Thus, if the TNV is regarded as a highly - 


accurate predictor of what the vote in the 
constituency will be like over the life of the 
districting plan, then the narrower RR and the 
correspondingly higher SR’s (as in Figure 3(a)) 
might be desirable. If the RR were fixed 
initially at 30 to 70 percent, however, we 
would still need to determine what the SR (or 
SR’s) should be. To do this, consider what 
would happen if the actual vote dropped to 40 
percent Democratic, only a 10 percent depar- 
ture from the TNV. If the SR = 2.5 from 30% 
to 40%, the Democrats would win 25 percent 
of the seats, whereas an SR of 1.67 (from 30% 
to 45%) would give the Democrats only 17 
percent of the seats. On these grounds the SR 
of 2.5 might be preferable. On the other hand, 
having the higher SR (2.5) near the ends of the 
RR necessarily lowers the number of competi- 
tive districts. Obviously, choosing between 
these (or other) SR’s requires a subjective 
judgment; but at least the compromises in- 
volved are clear. Note that under these condi- 
tions, one might simply adopt a plan in which 
the SR is constant (2.5) throughout the entire 
RR. 

Suppose, however, that it were considered 
unacceptable to have an electoral arrangement 
that would give no more than 25 percent of the 
seats to a party with 40 percent of the votes, 
and no seats at all to a party with up to 30 
percent of the votes. These problems could be 
avoided by simply extending the RR. But if a 
constant SR were adopted, the number of 
competitive districts would be relatively low 
(approximately one-third), and the SR in the 
vicinity of the TNV (and throughout the RR) 
would be only 1.67. Here, then, it seems highly 
appropriate to extend the RR but to lower the 
SR near the ends of the RR.!? The RR is 
thereby made sufficiently broad without un- 
duly reducing the number of competitive dis- 
tricts. 

It should be noted that an alternate but 
logically equivalent way of approaching the 
question of fairness is to ask whether the 
majority party has a great enough advantage 
rather than whether the minority party has a 


12Such a compromise (not shown in Figure 3) 
might yield the following: SR = 1.0 from 20—30%, SR 
= 1.87 from 30-45%, SR = 2.4 from 45-55%, SR = 
1.87 from 55—70%, SR = 1.0 from 70-80%. The RR 
= 20% to 80%, 42% of the seats have an expected vote 
of (50 + 10)%, and the SR around the TNV is 24.A 
party winning 40 percent (30 percent) of the votes 
would win 29 percent (10 percent) of the seats. 
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small enough disadvantage. Thus, for example, 
in reference to Figure 3 we previously asked 
whether it was fair for a party winning 40 
percent of the votes to win only 25 percent, or 
perhaps only 16.7 percent, of the seats. Con- 
versely, we could have asked: Is it fair for a 
party winning 60 percent of the votes to win 
“only” 75 percent or 83.3 percent of the seats? 
While this way of looking at things may suggest 
different political considerations,!3 we need 
not consider it further because of its mathe- 
matical equivalence to the approach above. 


TNV + 50%, Large Number of Districts. When 
the TNV differs from 50 percent, the 
mechanics of designing fair districting plans 
become somewhat more complicated. More- 
over, when the TNV is far from 50 percent, the 
arguments in favor of neutrality may be much 
less powerful in light of the conflict between 
neutrality and competitiveness. Therefore it 
will be necessary to take another look at the 
question of neutrality. Again we think it most 
useful to proceed by the use of several exam- 
ples. 

First, suppose the TNV is close to 50 
percent, say, 52 percent. In cases such as this 
the simplest approach is to construct the DNV’s 


in a manner similar to that which was done for 
a TNV = 50%; that is, distribute the DNV’s 
symmetrically about the TNV, bearing in mind 
the same considerations used earlier. Figure 4 
shows one such plan. This figure is designed to 
be as similar as possible to the system in Figure 
3(a). To accomplish this, the distribution of 
DNV’s in Figure 4 is exactly comparable to that 
in Figure 3(a) except that it is centered at 52 
percent rather than 50 percent. 

Note that the SR’s in Figure 4 are exactly 
comparable at every point to those in Figure 
3(a). Despite the fact that the DNV’s range 
from 32 to 72 percent, the RR is from 30 to 70 
percent. The reason for this is easily seen. The 
most Democratic district has a DNV = (72 — 
€)%. Therefore, when the TAV is (22 — €)% less 
than the TNV, this district and only this district 
will be won. (Technically the vote in this 
district will be exactly 50 percent, so one-half 
of the seat is won.) Since (52 — (22—€))% = (30 
+ €)%, this is equivalent to saying that the 


13Most two-party systems in fact reward the 
winning party with more seats than votes (Rae, 1971, 
Ch. 4). This feature (though not necessarily the 
specific numbers used in our examples) can be 
defended on the grounds that it always yields a 
“working majority” even to a party winning a bare 
majority of the votes. 
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Democrats first begin to win seats when they 
win (30 + €)% of the total vote. Similar 
reasoning shows that the least Democratic seat 
will be won when the TAV is 18 percent above 
the TNV, or 70 percent.!4 In terms of the SR, 
then, this districting plan is identical to that in 
Figure 3(a). The Democrats are closer to 
winning most or all of the seats, but that is 
owing to a TNV > 50%; the districting system 
itself is not biased against the Republicans. 
Despite the similarities between the two 
figures, the districting plan in Figure 4 has 
fewer competitive districts than that in Figure 
3(a). This characteristic occurs whenever a 
neutral districting plan is adopted and TNV # 
50%; that is, the number of competitive dis- 
tricts will be less than the number found in an 
otherwise identical districting plan for which 


14This is in accord with our formula for the RR 
described on p. 0000 above. Let x = y = 20 — €. Then 
the RR is from (50 — (20 ~ €))%= (30 + €)% to (50 + 
E+ (20 — €))% = 70%. 
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the TNV = 50%. 

Finally, observe that all considerations ap- 
plying to Figure 3 also apply here as well. That 
is, the RR can.be broadened or narrowed, the 
SR can be raised or lowered, and competition 
can be increased or decreased. But as before, 
the basic incompatibility of parameter values 
cannot be overcome. 

A procedure such as the one outlined in 
Figure 4 could, of course, be used for any TNV. 
But it is obvious that as the TNV departs more 
and more from 50 percent, the number of 
competitive districts will decline to the vanish- 
ing point. Therefore, some other districting 
scheme must be developed for this situation. A 
clue as to what that scheme could be is 
contained in Figure 4. We noted that even 
though the TNV # 50%, a symmetric distribu- 
tion of DNV’s about the TNV resulted in SR’s 
centered about 50 percent (and, as we designed 
it, a relatively high value around the center and 
lower values away from 50 percent). But the 
actual vote is still expected to be near the TNV. 
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votes (only 5 percent above the TNV). Under 
5(b) a 65 percent Democratic vote would yield 
a somewhat smaller Democratic majority (87.5 
percent of the seats). Deciding which plan is 
preferable depends on how closely the actual 
vote is likely to be to the expected vote and on 
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a judgment as to whether or not the Republi- 
cans should be given the chance (as in 5(a)) to 
win a lot of seats with the attendant risk of 
being virtually eliminated from the legislature. 

Is the requirement of neutrality a good one? 
Consider the distribution of districts in Figure 
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S(a). Half of the districts were distributed so 
that the mean DNV = 50%. Since TNV = 60%, 
the other half of the districts had to be 
distributed so that the mean DNV = 70%. 
Neutrality meant that they were in fact dis- 
tributed symmetrically about 70 percent Demo- 
cratic, with most of them being from 65 to 75 
percent Democratic. If we violate neutrality, 
some of these districts could be made more 
competitive. The cost, however, would be that 
other districts would have to be made even less 
competitive. One such non-neutral districting 
plan is shown in Figure 6. The bias is readily 
apparent in the seats-votes curve. For example, 
if the Democrats won 55 percent of the votes, 
they would win 55 percent of the seats, 
whereas if the Republicans won 55 percent of 
the votes they would win 65 percent of the 
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seats, We feel that the non-neutral plan gains 
very little at the expense of favoring one party. 
Admittedly, some seats are made more compe- 
titive. While they are still not very competitive 
in our example, they might be if the TNV were 
closer to 50 percent. But these competitive 
seats are gained at the’expense of making some 
seats safer than they would otherwise be. For 
this reason, we do not feel the gain in competi- 
tion is worth biasing the districting plan. 
Nonetheless, the gain in number of competitive 
seats is undeniable, and some may feel that this 
justifies the cost.!6 If so, Figure 6 serves as a 
model of how the districting plan can be 


16Some may find this reasoning more persuasive 
when the number of districts is very small. In the 
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implemented.!7 Note that there is no change 
between Figures 5(a) and 6 for all DNV’s < 
TNV. 


examples on p. 1312, for example, there are only 
three districts. Consequently, neutral districting only 
allows one-third of the districts to be highly competi- 
tive, while a biased plan (biased even at the 50—50 
point) raises that to two-thirds. The relative strength of 
the arguments may also depend on the structure of the 
political system. The argument in favor of neutrality is 
probably strongest when there is no intermediate 
structure such as states, some of which can be biased 
toward one party and some toward the other party. 
See our discussion of the “aggregation problem” in the 
conclusion. 
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tion may have to be made if TNV >> 50%. First, it 
may be impossible to distribute half of the districts 
symmetrically about 50 percent. Second, while there 
exists a minimum percentage about which they can be 
distributed, a symmetric distribution about that per- 
centage cannot be matched by the distribution of 
those districts for which DNV > TNV. For example, 
let there be four districts and TNV = 80%. Two 
districts can be centered around 60 percent—e.g., 
DNV, = 55% and DNV = 65%-if DNV3 = DNV4 = 
100% for the other two districts. But the DNV’s of 
these latter districts cannot be altered. Either the 
non-neutral plan just noted, or a neutral plan in which 
DNV = 60% for two districts and DNV = 100% for 
two districts, seems best. The problem in this case lies 
not in our prescription as such, but in the fact that the 
fair districting criteria simply cannot be met to the 
same degree when the TNV is so far from 50 percent. 
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We now have explicated two schemes for 
constructing districting plans when the TNV # 
50%. The first method, illustrated in Figure 4, 
is rather obviously defective when the TNV is 
far from 50 percent, and the second approach 
was devised to deal with this situation. But the 
second method can just as well be utilized when 
the TNV is close to 50 percent. If it is utilized, 
one new consideration arises. Namely, in dis- 
tributing (up to) half of the DNV’s about 50 
percent, there is no requirement that for all of 
these districts DNV < TNV (assuming TNV > 
50%). However, if they do not meet this 
condition, the distribution of these DNV’s will 
overlap the distribution of DNV’s distributed 
about the point (TNV + (TNV — 50))%. 

A specific example illustrates this point and 
also shows how application of this method gives 
slightly different results from the first method 
when the TNV is close to 50 percent. Suppose 
TNV = 52%. A symmetric distribution of seats 
about 52 percent yields the seat distribution 
and the seats-votes curve shown in Figure 4. If 
we instead distribute half of the DNV’s sym- 
metrically about 50 percent, and half about 54 
percent, we can derive the results shown in 
Figure 7. The seat distribution was derived by 
uniformly distributing half of the DNV’s as 
follows: 12 over the range 32—45 percent, 26 
over 45—55 percent, and 12 over 55—68 
percent. To make the entire distribution 
symmetric, the other half of the DNV’s was 
distributed as follows: 12 over the range 36—49 
percent, 26 over 49—59 percent, and 12 over 
59—72 percent. Thus the distributions of the 
two halves overlap considerably. At the same 
time, since they do not overlap completely, 
there are ranges at the extremes of the RR in 
which there are fewer districts than in the 
comparable portion of Figure 4; this accounts 
for the lower SR at the extremes of the RR. 
The SR in Figure 7 is complementary about 50 
percent, while that of Figure 4 is not. For this 
reason, there are slightly more competitive 
districts in Figure 7. On the other hand, the 
DNV’s are slightly more highly clustered about 
the TNV in Figure 4 (50 percent of DNV’s 
within 5 percent of 52 percent) than in Figure 
7 (46 percent of the DNY’s within 5 percent of 
§2 percent). Therefore the SR in the middle of 
the RR is slightly lower in the latter figure. 


Despite the small differences between them, 
both figures represent what we-think are fair 
seats-votes curves for TNV = 52%. As should be 
the case, either districting method outlined 
above is fair when TNV is close to 50 percent. 
(In fact, they are equivalent at TNV = 50%.) 
However, as already shown, the more the TNV 
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departs from 50 percent, the less satisfactory 
the symmetric distribution of DNV’s about the 
TNV becomes, and the more appropriate the 
two symmetric distributions about 50 percent 
and (TNV + (TNV — 50))% become.}8 


Small Number of Districts. If the number of 
districts is small, as is true of congressional 
districts in many states,!9 approximating seats- 
votes curves such as those shown above may 
become difficult. In fact, with a very small 
number of districts, there will necessarily be 
large flat spots in the seats-votes curve. Figure 8 
illustrates this by showing two curves for a plan 
involving five districts. If the DNV’s are dis- 
tributed as in 8(a), the solid line is the 
seats-votes curve. If the most extreme DNV’s 
are moved to (40 + €)% and (60 — €)%, as in 
8(b), the seats-votes curve from 40—46 percent 
and 54—60 percent is represented by the dotted 
line. The former has the advantage that all 
districts are in what is usually considered the 
“highly competitive” range, but has the disad- 
vantage of a RR from only 45 to 55 percent 
(strictly (45 + €)% to 55%). If the Democratic 
proportion of the vote dropped as much as 5 
percent below normal, the Democrats would 
have no representatives despite obtaining up to 
45 percent of the vote. The latter version avoids 
the narrow RR, but 2 of the 5 districts are at 
the edge of what is often considered the 
“somewhat competitive” range. And in either 
case there are some changes in votes (within the 
RR), up to 7 percent, which result in no 
changes in seats. 

Thus, when the number of districts is small 
the seats-votes curve will necessarily depart 
somewhat from those shown previously. Yet 
the basic considerations remain the same: neu- 
trality can be simply maintained, the RR can be 
made large enough to ensure that neither 
party’s representation is entirely eliminated by 
minor vote swings around the TNV, districts 
can be clustered near 50 percent in order to 
achieve a high degree of competitiveness, and 
yet districts can be spread out sufficiently to 
attain a reasonably constant SR. Fair districting 
may be harder to achieve, but the considera- 


18Many of the schemes we have proposed as 
compromise solutions are reminiscent of piece-wise 
linear approximations to the nonlinear curve popularly 
referred to as the “Cube Law.” This correspondence 
may be little more than coincidental since our 
formulations are theoretical prescriptions, while the 
Cube Law is proferred as an empirical description. 


19Cyrrently there are 35 states with fewer than 10 
congressional districts. 
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tions involved and the operational procedures 
for establishing particular parameter values re- 
main the same. 


Conclusion 


We have argued that the formation of an 
equitable districting plan requires attention to a 
number of factors not ordinarily considered. 
Specifically, an evaluation of the fairness of a 
districting plan must include judgments about 
the presence or absence of neutrality, the range 
of responsiveness, the constancy of the swing 
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tatio, and the amount of competition present. 
We have demonstrated that simultaneous attain- 
ment of certain combinations of values for 
these parameters is impossible; but we have also 
suggested compromises that we think are rea- 
sonable and result in districting plans with 
desirable properties. 

We wish it were possible to conclude by 
proposing minimum standards which all dis- 
tricting plans should meet. Ultimately, we hope 
to do so. However, one problem keeps us from 
doing so at present. This is what we call “the 
aggregation problem.” Assuming it is possible 
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to arrive at agreed-upon standards for equitable 
. districting plans within units of a federal system 
(e.g., American states), it is by no means 
obvious that these plans, when aggregated, will 
also result in an equitable arrangement ‘at the 
aggregated level (e.g., at the national level). The 
presence of extremely one-sided districts, for 
example, may be viewed as inequitable and 
undesirable and can be easily avoided (except in 
extreme one-party states) when each state is 
considered in isolation. From a national per- 
spective, however, such one-sided districts have 
historically meant that neither major party has 
been denied congressional representation, even 
when landslide elections have occurred. Thus, 
what might be thought of as inequitable at the 
state level, might also be viewed an extremely 
desirable feature from a national perspective. 

Despite this remaining difficulty, as well as 
the possibility that additional complications 
can be brought into the model, we believe that 
the districting schemes derived here can serve as 
standards both for comparison and evaluation 
of existing districting plans and for the con- 
struction of equitable districting plans in the 
future. 


Appendix 


The relationship between the distribution of 
DNV’s and the seats-votes curve is best shown 
by the kind of illustration in the figures. 
However, unless care is taken in determining 
precise distributions, minor problems can arise 
(such as a party winning all of the votes but 
winning slightly less than all of the seats). The 
use of € values avoids these problems. Also, in 
many figures no district is created which has a 
DNV = TNV. We will speak of a uniform 
distribution even though this feature causes 
slight departures from uniformity. 

For those who are interested, the exact 
distributions of DNV’s for all figures are given 
below. All DNV’s are given in percent Demo- 
cratic. 


Figure 1: 1 district each with a DNV of 0 +€, 1 +€, 
60, 49 +6, 51 — €, 52 -€,...,100 — €. 


Figure 2: (a) § districts each with DNV’s of 40 + €, 41 
+€,...,49 +6, 51 —€,52-—€,...,60 — 
€; (b) 2 districts each with DNV’s of 25 +€, 
26 +€,...,49+6, 51 —€,52 —€,...,75 
-€. 


Figure 3: (a) 1 district each with DNV’s of 30.0 + €, 
30.6 + €,...,444 + €, 55.6 —E, 56.2 —€, 
..-, 70.0 —€;5 districts each with DNV’s 
of 45 +€, 46 +6€,...,49+6, 51 —€,52 — 
€, ..., 55 — €; (b) 1 district each with 
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DNV’s of 20.0 + €, 20.8 + €,...,39.2 +€, 
60.8 — €, 61.6 —€,..., 80.0 — €; 1 district 
each with DNV’s of 40.0+ €,40.4+6,..., 
49.6 + €, 504 — €, 50.8 —€,..., 60.0 — €. 


Figure 4: 1 district each with DNV’s of 32.0 + €, 32.6 
+6,...,464 + 6,576 —€,58.2 ~€,..., 
72 — €;5 districts each with DNV’s of 47 + 
€,48 + €,..., SI +E, 53 —€,54 -6,..., 
57 —€. 


Figure 5: (a) 1 district each with DNV’s of 40 +€, 41 
+€,...,44+ 6,56 ~€,57 -6,...,60 — 
€, 60 +€,61+6€,...,64+€, 76 —€,77 — 
€,..., 80 — E; 4 districts each with DNV’s 
of 45 +6, 46 +6,...,49 +6, 51 — €, 52 — 
€,...,55 —€6,65 +€, 66 +6,...,69 +6, 
71 - 6,72 —€,...,75 — €; (b) 1 district 
each with DNV’s of 40.0 + €,40.4+6,..., 
49.6 + €, 50.4 — E, 50.8 ~ €, ..., 60 — €, 
60.0 + €, 60.4 + €, ..., 69.6 +€, 70.4 -—€, 
70.8 —€,...,80 — E€. 


Figure 6: 1 district each with DNV’s of 40 + €, 41 +€, 
..., 44 + €, 56 —€,57 — €, ..., 60 — €, 
65.45 — €, 65.90 —€,..., 79.85 — €, 80 ~— 
€, 83 — €; 4 districts each with DNV’s of 45 
+€,46+6,...,49 +6, 51 —€, 52-6, 
..-,55 — €; 3 districts each with DNV’s of 
61 —€,62 —€,...,65 —€. 


Figure 7: 1 district each with DNV’s of 32.0 + €, 33.1 
+€,...,44.1 + €, 55.9 —€,57.0 —6,..., 
68.0 ~ €, 45.0 + €, 454 +6, ...,49.8+6, 
50.2 — €, 50.6 — €, ... , 55.0 — €, 36 +€, 
37.1+6,...,48.1 +E, 59.9 —€,61.0 —€, 
wee, 72.0 — €,49 +6€,494+46,...,53.8+ 
E, 54.2 — €, 54.6 — €, . . . , 59.0 — €. 


Figure 8: (a) 1 district each with DNV’s of 45 + €, 48 
+ €, 50, $2 — €, 55 — €; (b) 1 district each 
with DNV’s of 40 + €, 48 + €, 50, 52 — €, 60 
— €é, 
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The Conditions of Racial Violence in American 
Cities: A Developmental Synthesis* 


JOEL A. LIESKE 
University of Cincinnati 


This article analyzes the social and political conditions associated with the incidence of racial 
violence in a sample of 119 American cities. Data on the incidence of racial disorders are drawn 
from newspaper accounts compiled by the Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence during the 
period 1967-1969. A total of 334 disorders are analyzed. 

Two alternative hypotheses are examined. The first assumes that the causes of the black urban 
riots are rooted largely in the disorganized environment of socially marginal individuals, The 
second attempts to locate the outbreak of rioting primarily within a closed and unresponsive 
political system. Paradoxically, the results tend to provide empirical support for both theoretical 
perspectives. At the same time, the data suggest the need to reformulate and revise conventional 
interpretations of the black urban riots. This is done by synthesizing and testing a developmental 
model which implies a curvilinear relationship between the incidence of racial violence on the one 
hand, and black political development on the other. 


Despite a burgeoning literature, a behavioral 
enigma still shrouds the black urban riots of the 
latter 1960s. Why, for example, was the inci- 
dence of rioting apparently most severe where 
black social conditions had shown the greatest 
signs of improvement (Ford and Moore, 1970; 
Spilerman, 1970)? And why did rioting break 
out on a mass scale when the local political 
environment itself appeared to hold out the 
promise of even greater racial progress follow- 
ing earlier civil rights triumphs (Rainwater and 
Yancey, 1967, p. 193)? While nearly a decade 
has elapsed since the peak of racial unrest in the 
nation’s cities, no empirical study has come 
forward which convincingly explains these para- 
doxes, 

Instead, several recent studies purport to 
show that most socioeconomic and political 
conditions of the central city have little to do 
with the reported incidence of racial strife, 
once controls are introduced for the nonwhite 
population size and region (Spilerman, 1970; 
Jiobu, 1971; Morgan and Clark, 1973). The 
prevailing interpretation of this result suggests 
that ghetto violence can best be viewed as a 
collective response to national forces which cut 
across political jurisdictions and supersede local 
black grievances. These allegedly include, but 
are not limited to, rising black expectations, 


*] would like to express special thanks to William 
Keech, Paul Power, Han Kyo Kim and my referees for 
their thoughtful and helpful criticisms of earlier drafts. 
I also owe a heavy intellectual debt to Alden Lind, 
William Keech and Thad Beyle for teaching me the 
importance of theory in guiding empirical research. 
These individuals, of course, do not share any respon- 
sibility for the analysis or conclusions. 


broken presidential promises, vacillating federal 
action and the suggestive impact of the national 
news networks, particularly television (Spiler- 
man, 1970, p. 645). 3 

This analysis will present new evidence 
which challenges this interpretation. In par- 
ticular, it will be shown that local conditions 
revolving around the economic well-being of 
blacks, social marginality and institutional clo- 
sure exerted substantial effects on the propen- 
sity of urban blacks to riot independently of 
the nonwhite population size. I will reinterpret 
these conditions within a developmental con- 
text. In addition, I will present data which 
demonstrate why a separate statistical control 
for region may tend to obscure the effects of 
these conditions. My immediate objective is to 
develop an empirical theory of racial violence 
which is consistent with reported data. My 
ultimate goal is to contribute to the continuing 
quest for a behavioral theory of social and 
political violence. 

The results and discussion will be presented 
in three main sections. The first develops a 
theoretical model to explain the outbreak of 
black urban riots in terms of two contending 
perspectives—social marginality and institu- 
tional closure. The second section tests the 
adequacy of the model by correlation and 
regression analysis. In this section, data are 
presented which document the independent 
effects of institutional closure over and above 
those explained by economic and social condi- 
tions. The final section is a theoretical explora- 
tion and behavioral synthesis of the results. 
Here, I formulate and test a developmental 
model which implies a curvilinear relationship 
between the incidence of black urban riots and 
black political development. 
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Methodology 


Data on racial violence and community 
characteristics were gathered for a simple ran- 
dom sample of 119 American cities for 
1967—1969. The sample of cities was drawn 
from a universe of 207 SMSA cities as of the 
1960 census. Most cities are greater than 
$0,000 population and all have 1,000 or more 
black households. Most can be classified as 
meeting “critical mass” standards of population 
size. 

Racial violence data were obtained from the 
Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence. The 
Lemberg (1968) data consist of coded and 
uncoded newspaper reports that were collected, 
synthesized and collated by the Center in 
tabular and scenario form.? I gathered data on 
the socioeconomic and institutional character- 
istics of central cities from a variety of sources, 
including The 1960 Census of the Population— 
Selected States (1961), The 1967 City and 
County Data Book (1967), The Municipal 
Yearbook (1967, 1970), The 1967 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Directory (1969), 
Uniform Crime Reports, 1966 (1967) and 


Taeuber and Taeuber’s Negroes in Cities 
(1965). 
Using the Lemberg Center’s definition 


(1968, p. 2), I have defined a racial disorder as 
a “race-related incident involving crowd be- 
havior, characterized by either damage to per- 
sons or property and/or defiance of civil au- 
thority.” Crowd behavior refers to the activities 
of four or more people acting in concert. 


1Joe Feagin and Harlan Hahn (1973, p. 122) have 
aptly defined the “critical mass” as the “minimum 
ghetto size necessary for generating and sustaining a 
riot.” 


2The chief problems in using the Lemberg data 
center on the inherent biases of news reporting and 
the reluctance of local officials to admit the outbreak 
of racial strife. Newspapers are notoriously fickle 
about what is or is not printed. Politically, it is 
unpopular and embarrassing for local officials and the 
press to admit that a riot occurred in their city. 
Therefore, relying solely on journalistic accounts and 
statements by city officials may at times be mis- 
leading, and verification may not always be possible 
because of a lack of official cooperation. While the 
Lemberg collection system was by no means foolproof 
or infallible, in that trained clippers can err and 
newspapers can fail to report racial disorders con- 
sistently, the Lemberg data appear to represent the 
most accurate data base available on the black urban 
riots of the late 1960s (Feagin and Hahn, 1973, pp. 
101-08). I am indebted to Ms. Terry Ann Knopf for 
supplying these data. 
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Defiance of civil authority includes verbal 
derision (i.e., chanting, cursing or taunting 
government officials), disobedience of civil au- 
thority, and physical attacks upon such authori- 
ties or property. Though the participants are 
usually black, they may be black or white, 
while the targets selected for attack may be 
persons or property.? Using this definition, I 
identified a total of 334 community disorders 
for the sample of 119 cities from 1967—1969. 


Disorder Propensity. Past studies of compara- 
tive urban strife have tended to employ the 
absolute frequency of disorders as their primary 
measure of disorder propensity (Downes, 1968; 
Spilerman, 1970; Morgan and Clark, 1973).4 
Regrettably, there appear to be two method- 
ological problems with this measure as a depen- 
dent variable. First, the absolute frequency 
distribution is highly skewed and peaked. Al- 
though 4 of 119 cities in the sample experi- 
enced more than ten racial disorders from 
1967—1969, most witnessed far fewer. Twen- 
ty-six cities, in fact, experienced no disorders at 
all, while the bulk (approximately 54 percent) 
experienced from one to three disorders. 
Second, the absolute frequency is highly cor- 
related with the logarithms of the total (.60) 
and nonwhite (.57) population sizes. Generally, 
larger cities experience more disorders because 


3In principle, there is no definitional bias toward 
the reporting of incidents which primarily involve 
blacks or personal attacks. However, the definition is 
subject to the criticism that “‘race-relatedness” is not 
defined. Hence, the reporting of “race-related” vio- 
lence may vary over time because of changing defini- 
tional standards. This definition may also set an 
artificially low limit on the number of participants 
which are necessary for a disorder to be counted. This 
latter bias toward over-reporting may, on the other 
hand, compensate somewhat for the under-reporting 
of riots by the press. 


4 Although this measure tends to treat each incident 
of violence as if it were equal to every other incident, 
it does not seem unduly restrictive given that: (1) 
reported incidents of community violence are far more 
accurate and reliable than indicators of their scope and 
severity, such as length, number of participants, 
human casualties and estimated property damage; (2) 
these latter intensity measures are more likely to be 
influenced by the particular nature and character of 
the police response in each city; and (3) the absolute 
frequency and four selected intensity measures— 
length, number of participants, casualties and property 
damage—can be reduced for all practical purposes to a 
single principal component (65 percent explained 
variance) which loads uniformly high on each. Thus, 
little information appears to be gained by inclusion of 
additional intensity measures in the analysis. 
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they have more potential riot participants and 
thus more numerous frictional encounters be- 
tween blacks and whites, the police, and other 
city officials. 

To define a measure of disorder propensity 
which is approximately normally distributed, I 
applied a logarithmic transformation of the 
form log (1 + Fj) to the data, where F; is the 
total number of disorders which occurred in 
each city from 1967—1969. Since 26 cities in 
the sample did not report any community 
disorders, the unitary constant was added to 
establish a zero base point and to preclude 
negative logarithmic values. To adjust for the 
confounding effects of population size, residual 
differences, Alog(1] + F;), were computed for 
each city in the sample by taking the difference 
between this log transformed measure, log (1 + 

nmi, 


Fj), and its regression estimate, log(1 + Fj), on 
the logarithm of the nonwhite population size, 
P;.5 Quantitatively: 


— 
Alog(1 + F;) = log(1 + Fj) — log(1 + Fj) 
where 


i 
log(1 + Fj) =a + b log Pj. 


1. A Theoretical Model of 
Disorder Propensity 


A systematic review of the literature on the 
black urban riots suggests that many extant 
interpretations are based on two broad, con- 
tending perspectives: (1) social marginality and 
(2) institutional closure (Feagin and Hahn, 


SAn analysis of the residual differences reveals 
conformity to the usual assumptions of regression 
analysis, namely, independence of error terms, zero 
mean, constant variance and normality (Draper and 
Smith, 1966, pp. 86—103). 


Institutional 

Closure 
Black Disorder 
Well-Being Propensity 

Social 

Marginality 

Figure 1. A Theoretical Model 
of Disorder Propensity 
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1973). The first tends to view riot participants 
es social deviants and rioting as an act of 
collective criminality. The second, by contrast, 
tends to see rioters as political dissidents and 
riots as acts of political rebellion. 

The hypothesized joint effects of social 
marginality and institutional closure on the 
disorder propensity are diagrammed in Figure 
1. Since class variables are generally uniform 
predictors of community stability and political 
influence, each factor is assumed to vary asa 
function of black well-being. The direct path 
from social marginality to institutional closure 
is premised on the assumption that conditions 
of social disorganization tend to further retard 
the political participation of urban blacks and 
hence reduce their access to municipal institu- 
tions. The purpose of this section is to develop 
the key assumptions undergirding marginality 
and closure theory. 


Social Marginality. The theory of social mar- 
ginality seems critical to a number of popular, 
oficial and academic interpretations (Feagin 
and Hahn, 1973). These range from the “wild 
youngsters” and “‘riff-raff’’ explanations to 
rather sophisticated theories of collective vio- 
lence, such as structural strain, alienation, 
frustration-aggression, relative and absolute 
deprivation, and the revolution of rising expec- 
tations, While the former tend to emphasize 
riot participation by the more youthful, crimi- 
nal elements of society, the latter are generally 
imbedded in social-psychological perspectives 
and look more to racial injustices and the 
alleged grievances of riot participants. 

Notwithstanding these differences, each the- 
ory tends to assume that riot participants are 
socially marginal individuals who vent their 
frustrations, perceived deprivations and 
thwarted aspirations in aggressive riot behavior 
(Feagin and Hahn, 1973, pp. 6—24). Violence 
thus becomes an acceptable recourse for mar- 
ginal individuals because of their ostracism 
from the economic and social mainstreams of 
urban society. It is seen as a feasible tactic 
because of their relative immunity from con- 
ventional norms and sanctions. 

The social roots of marginal (read deviant) 
behavior are generally presumed to reside in the 
social instability and pathological conditions 
which have emerged in black ghettos because of 
family breakdown, juvenile delinquency and 
crime. These conditions have been interpreted 
as stemming ultimately from the long-term 
disorganizing effects of American slavery, racial 
discrimination and black migration, More im- 
mediately, marginality theory has tended to 
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emphasize the disorganizing effects of high 
unemployment and low family income (Moyni- 
han, 1965; Goldman, 1969).6 


Institutional Closure. In contrast to marginality 
theory, the perspective of institutional closure 
is founded on a political, as opposed to a social, 
set of assumptions (Silver, 1968; Skolnik, 1969; 
Nieburg, 1969; Fogelson, 1971; Feagin and 
Hahn, 1973). Hence, closure theory attributes 
most urban rioting to the institutional injustices 
of a flawed society rather than the flawed 
character of marginal individuals. Given this 
perspective, the act of rioting is seen to 
constitute a primitive demand by powerless 
blacks for greater material rewards and for 
greater control over the political institutions 
which govern and regulate their lives. This 
resort to violence is allegedly justified first, by 
their social and economic deprivation; second, 
by their residential segregation in ghettos; third, 
by their systematic exclusion from the primary 
labor market; and lastly, by their political 
subjugation to an institutionalized neocolonial- 
ism (Long, 1971). 

Finally, a perspective of institutional closure 
tends to interpret recent urban rioting in the 
context of the continuing black struggle for 
civil rights and racial parity. In this context, 

. riots are viewed as but one more act in a 
political drama between intransigent power- 
holding groups and powerless blacks. Though 
admittedly diffuse and understandably disor- 
ganized, riots are alleged to represent inchoate 
attempts by ghetto blacks to achieve social and 
political objectives they had not been able to 
achieve through nonviolent protest and the 
conventional channels of pluralist politics. 
Ghetto rioting, in effect, becomes the pursuit 
of politics by violent means.” 


6ln the empirical riot literature, the presumed bases 
for a social marginality interpretation tend to focus on 
the predominantly economic patterns of vandalism 
observed in most disorders; the youth, low-class 
background and acquisitive motivations of many 
self-reported rioters; and their past criminal records 
(Rossi and Berk, 1970; Berk and Aldrich, 1972; 
Caplan and Paige, 1968; Fogelson and Hill, 1968). 


7The presumed empirical bases for a politics of 
violence perspective tend to center on: (1) the results 
of surveys which indicate strong criticism and dissatis- 
faction among blacks, particularly young militants, 
regarding existing economic arrangements and local 
governmental institutions (Caplan and Paige, 1968; 
Campbell and Schuman, 1968; Tomlinson, 1969; 
Caplan, 1970); (2) the symbolic nature of many riot 
targets, particularly the police and police property, as 
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2. Results 


History reveals that the absolutely down- 
trodden seldom revolt or resort to violence 
(Davies, 1969; Huntington, 1968). Though 
scholarly interpretations tend to vary, there 
appears to be a general consensus on the 
underlying social logic of political rebellion. 
Based on a “needs” logic, “slaves” rarely rebel 
because they are too preoccupied with satisfy- 
ing basic human needs (Maslow, 1954; Bay, 
1965). In general, their immediate concerns 
about physical survival and security are deemed 
to far outweigh their sense of personal oppres- 
sion, loss of -self-esteem or recognition of 
thwarted opportunities. 

Following history and this logic, it is not 
surprising that urban racial violence has been 
found to be generally greater where the quality 
of life for blacks is less oppressive (Ford and 
Moore, 1970; Spilerman, 1970). Table 1 pre- 
sents the results of this study for eight selected 
indicators of black well-being. These are 
grouped along two conceptual dimensions: (1) 





well as the disruptive and rebellious types of riot 
behavior reported in the press; and (3) the events and 
circumstances which precede and follow the outbreak 
of racial violence, especially the prior frictional inter- 
action between police and ghetto residents, the escala- 
tion of violence following protest rallies and demon- 
strations over the actions of local authorities, and the 
overtly political reactions of local authorities to the 
riots themselves (Feagin and Hahn, 1973, pp. 31-54). 


Table 1. Correlations of Disorder Propensity 
and Selected Indicators of Black Well-Being . 








Disorder 
Propensity 
Absolute Well-Being 
Percent NW high school education 05 
Percent NW males crafts-foremen OS 
Percent NW families poor —.31 e* 
Percent NW housing costs —.26** 
Relative Well-Being 
Educational inequality’ —.21* 
Occupational inequality® —.27** 
Personal income inequality® 39 FFF 
Family income inequality® —.35 ttt 


®Families making less than $3,000 annual income. 
bRatio of median housing rental to median non- 
white family income. 
“Gini index. 
*p<.05 


**p <.01 
*ttp <.001 
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the respective class position of urban blacks and 
(2) their social status relative to whites. 

The results, as expected, provide additional 
confirmation of the well-being hypothesis, 
namely, that racial strife is more likely to occur 
in cities where economic conditions are better 
for blacks, both absolutely and relatively, when 
compared with whites. But the conditions 
which appear to be most instrumental are those 
which revolve primarily around the financial 
situation of black families. Cities with high 
proportions of black families above the poverty 
threshold are significantly more likely to ex- 
perience racial violence than cities where large 
segments of the black community still live 
below the poverty line.® 


Social Marginality. This study analyzes two 
dimensions of social marginality. These are the 


SThe poverty threshold used in this analysis is a 
national average which is based on the 1960 census 
definition of subsistence poverty. Hence, it is not 
wholly satisfactory for cross-urban analysis. A more 
rigorous operationalization would adjust this measure 
for variations in the consumer price index across the 
sample of cities and over the period, 1960—1967. In 
the absence of these data, however, I decided to 
proceed with the 1960 figure. 
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extent of breakdown in the black family 
structure and the degree of social disorganiza- 
tion in the black community. Table 2 presents 
the correlations between the disorder propensi- 
ty and 14 selected indicators. The results show 
that a number of marginality indicators are 
significantly related to the incidence of racial 
strife in the predicted direction, even when 
controlled for a key indicator of black well-be- 
ing—the proportion of nonwhite families who 
are poor (see Figure 1). Thus, racial violence is 
more likely to occur in cities where nonwhite 
family structures are disintegrating, as reflected 
in higher divorce and separation rates and 
higher illegitimacy rates, than where such rates 
are lower. Other conditions of social disorgani- 
zation which appear to increase a city’s disor- 
der-proneness are demographic dislocations and 
changes in the size of the nonwhite population, 
nonwhite residential mobility, nonwhite male 
transiency and the overall social control prob- 
lem. The exacerbating effects of the latter two 
conditions appear to be borne out by the 
results for the nonwhite male to female age 
inequality index and the police density. 


The age inequality index? was specifically 


°This measure is a Gini index and takes on values 


Table 2. Correlations of Disorder Propensity and Selected Indicators of Social Marginality 





Disorder Propensity 
To ti 
Family Breakdown 
Percent NW women divorced or separated w2o** .28*** 
Percent NW one-parent homes 01 29 4*F 
Percent NW children in one-parent homes —.04 10 
NW birth rate? .19* 10 
NW fertility ratio? 15 .08 
NW illegitimacy rate? 37** FY lll 
NW male-female age inequality -20* .06 
NW male-female job inequality® -.11 -.05 
Community Disorganization 
Percent NW population change -16* 12 
Percent NW change in residence 24 ** -11 
NW high school dropout rate 00 —.06 
Robbery density 13 07 
Auto theft density 09 01 
Police density 23 ** -20* 


ro Simple Pearson product-moment correlation. 


ry Partialled for the proportion of nonwhite families who are poor. 


®Data for 31 cities were not available. 
bnata for 59 cities were not available. 
Gini index. 


Percent of all nonwhites, age 14 to 17, who are not enrolied in high school. 


tp <.05 
**p 201 
*+*p < 001 
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included to measure the reported under- 
enumeration of black males in the 1960 census 
(Bergman and Gray, 1974). A value of zero 
indicates total residential stability in the black 
community. Equal proportions of black males 
and females are to be found in each age-specific 
category. Values greater than zero indicate that 
the reported proportion of black males was less 
than the reported proportion of black females 
in selected age categories. Discounting the 
slightly greater mortality of males in higher age 
categories, this indicator appears to reflect the 
greater residential transiency of ghetto youths 
and young adults, two age groups which con- 
tributed perhaps the bulk of riot participants in 
most cities (Kerner, 1968, pp. 128-29; Caplan 
and Paige, 1968). The positive correlation of 
this measure with the disorder propensity thus 
implies that conditions of social disorganization 
among black males measurably increased the 
likelihood of racial violence. 

The police density was included as an 
indirect measure of the “order maintenance” 
role of the police, since studies of police 
behavior suggest that the bulk of all police 
work in large cities is devoted to this activity 
(Wilson, 1968). The positive correlation be- 
tween the disorder propensity and the police 
density may indicate that racial strife is more 
likely to occur in cities with documented 
histories of community discord.!° While this 
result may also be construed as supporting a 
criminality thesis of rioting, the null results for 
the robbery and auto theft densities do not 
appear to corroborate this latter interpretation. 


between Q and 1. Gini indices were calculated by 


numerical quadrature integration from the formula: 


N 
2 [Xi - [04)] [Xi - Xi-1] 
Gini index = 5 


where X; is the cumulative distribution of one 
‘variable, f(Xj) is the cumulative distribution of the 
second, and N is the total number of cases (Russett, 
1965, pp. 117-21). 


10 An alternative explanation consistent with this 
finding is that police surveillance and harassment 
precipitated many disorders (Fogelson, 1971; Nieburg, 
1969). However, this interpretation is not fully sup- 
ported by the data since higher police densities appear 
to be primarily reflective of higher levels of reported 
property crime, rather than an excess of law enforce- 
ment zeal. For example, the observed correlations 
between the police density and the robbery and auto 
theft densities were respectively .47 and .44. 
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Institutional Closure. Following Eisinger’s 
(1973) study of urban protests, I conceptual- 
ized institutional closure in terms of a city’s 
political opportunity structure. Here, I assumed 
that black riot participation is conditioned and 
shaped by the extent to which (1) the formal 
political structure is open to black political 
participation, (2) government agencies and in- 
stitutions are responsive to black needs and 
grievances, and (3) blacks are formally repre- 
sented in the social and institutional life of the 
central city. 

The objective of this section is to test 
whether closed and unresponsive political sys- 
tems are more or less conducive to the outbreak 
of black rioting. Two hypotheses are con- 
sidered—one based on simple deprivation as- 
sumptions, the second on the more complex 
assumptions of cultural contact-conflict (Ar- 
mor, 1972, 1973; Pettigrew et al., 1973). The 
deprivation hypothesis assumes that violence 
will be greatest in those cities where the 
institutional structure is manifestly the most 
closed. The cultural contact-conflict hy- 
pothesis, by contrast, allows for a combination 
of results. That is, violence may be higher or 
lower depending on the economic and social 
condition of blacks, the perceived racial 
salience of an issue, and the opportunities for 
aggressive behavior. 

The results are reported and discussed for 
each level of institutional closure. To assess the 
independent effects of selected indicators, I 
have controlled these results for reported levels 
of black well-being and social marginality, as 
reflected, respectively, in the proportion of 
nonwhite families with incomes below the 
poverty level and the proportion of nonwhite 
women who are divorced or separated (see 
Figure 1). 

The first set of results in Table 3 reports the 
telationship between reform governmental 
structures and the propensity of urban disor- 
ders. A burgeoning school of revisionist scholars 
has contended that reform structures—mana- 
ger-council government, at-large aldermanic dis- 
tricts, and non-partisan elections—are less re- 
sponsive and accountable to racial minorities 
than nonreform structures (Lee, 1960; Banfield 
and Wilson, 1963; Hays, 1964; Lineberry and 
Fowler, 1967; Hawley, 1973). Thus, an ap- 
pointed manager who serves at the pleasure of 
the city council and performs for the praise of 
his professional peers is deemed less responsive 
and accountable than a directly elected mayor 
whose margin of victory may depend quite 
crucially on the support of minority voters. In 
like manner, at-large districts are considered to 
offer residentially concentrated minorities few- 
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er opportunities for representation and political 
access to council members and candidates than 
ward districts (Lineberry and Fowler, 1967, p. 
715). Finally, the institution of nonpartisan 
elections is seen to handicap minority group 
candidates by undermining the grassroots base 
of political parties, reducing the turnout of 
low-income and poorly educated voters who 
rely on partisan voting cues, and encouraging a 
politics of personality, style and candidate 
image over one of issues (Lee, 1960, pp. 
49—69). 

Some research suggests that the closure 
effects of reform institutions may be cumula- 
tive in nature. The more a city is dominated by 
reform institutions, the less responsive its of- 
ficials are to minority needs and grievances. 
Thus, Lineberry and Fowler (1967, p. 716) 
have used a linear model to explain the lower 
expenditure and taxation patterns of reform 
governments and their allegedly reduced re- 
sponsiveness to the social needs and political 
cleavages which divide the central city, Eisinger 
(1973, p. 23) on the other hand, has recently 
advanced a curvilinear model to explain the 
effects of reform structures on urban protests. 
His data tend to support the contention that 
protest is most likely to occur where formal 
political structures reflect a mixture of open 
and closed characteristics. 

The data reported here, however, suggest 
that racial disorders do not appear to be a 
response by urban blacks to closed formal 
governmental arrangements, either in their in- 
dividual or cumulative forms. Although disor- 
ders are more likely to occur in cities having 
unreformed political structures, particularly 
those with mayor-council forms of government, 
the observed relationships do not seem to 
reflect the impact of formal structure so much 
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as they do population characteristics. That is, 
cities with unreformed structures may appear 
more disorder-prone because they have higher 
proportions of black families with incomes 
above the poverty level and greater social 
disorganization in the black community. 

Formal political structures, of course, pro- 
vide only crude indications of the political and 
policy biases which may work to the disadvan- 
tage of racial minorities. More direct measures, 
perhaps, are to be found in the institutional 
processes and policy outputs which are specifi- 
cally intended to deal with the grievances and 
needs of minority groups. To measure the 
responsiveness of local governments, I selected 
two types of policy outputs. One was the 
implementation of institutional mechanisms at- 
tuned to minority grievances. Because dis- 
criminatory police practices were ranked by 
most ghetto residents as their number one 
grievance in a survey of riot cities conducted by 
the Kerner Commission (1968, pp. 143—50), I 
selected three indicators of police responsive- 
ness. These were whether a city had set up a 
citizen’s complaint board, empowered it with 
investigatory authority, and implemented -a 
police-community relations program. The first 
two indicators may serve as measures of official 
willingness to hear and take action on specific 
grievances filed against the conduct of police 
personnel, The latter may represent the extent 
to which local officials are concerned about the 
mode or style of law enforcement in the black 
community (Wilson, 1969). 

The second type of policy response dealt 
with the financial commitment of urban of- 
ficials to the social needs of disadvantaged 
citizens. Here I selected three additional indi- 
cators to measure the relative proportion of all 
expenditures allocated toward the vital areas of 


Table 3. Correlations of Disorder Propensity and Governmental Form 


Governmental Form 


Manager-council government 

At-large districts 

Nonpartisan elections 

Reform index*: linear model 
quadratic model (R) 


ro Simple Pearson product-moment correlation. 


Disorder Propensity 
to I1 
—.15* —.08 
—.06 —.02 
—.08 —.04 
—.16* 08 
21 13 


rı Partialled for the proportion of nonwhite families who are poor and the proportion of nonwhite women 


who are divorced or separated. 


aThis index ranges from a value of 0 for forms of government combining mayor-council government, ward 
districts and partisan elections to a value of 7 for their reform counterparts. 


tp <.05 
+**p <.01 
tty <.001 
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health, education and welfare. The correlations 
between these six indicators of governmental 
responsiveness and the disorder propensity are 
tabulated in Table 4, 


The lack of formal grievance mechanisms 
against alleged police misconduct and brutality 
has long been a key issue among urban blacks. 
Nevertheless, neither the existence of a citizen’s 
complaint board nor the power of citizen 
investigation is significantly related to the 
incidence of racial violence. Black rioting dur- 
ing the latter 1960s also appears to be unrelated 
to the existence of a police-community rela- 
tions program. 

The alleged inadequacy of health, education 
and welfare services is another issue which has 
been emphasized in riot commission reports 
(Kemer, 1968, pp. 251-77). Because of data 
limitations, only crude tests of the hypothe- 
sized relations between the distribution of these 
services and the incidence of racial strife were 
possible in this analysis. The relative proportion 
of the city budget allocated for a given service 
does not adequately reflect either its quality or 
distribution among different urban groups. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that edu- 
cation and welfare service levels are largely 
dictated by decisions made at the state, county 
and district levels of government. For these 
reasons, the results reported here should be 
weighed with some caution. Notwithstanding, it 
seems reasonable to infer that racial disorders 
were not a response by urban blacks to finan- 
cial allocations in the city budget for human 
services. In fact, the data show that rioting was 
most likely to occur in cities where welfare 
expenditures were proportionally higher, even 
in the presence of statistical controls for stan- 
dard indicators of welfare need. 
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A third dimension of closure theory focuses 
on the extent to which urban blacks experience 
institutional discrimination. One persisting 
form has been the exclusion of blacks from 
public service positions. Studies of ethnic assi- 
milation suggest that minority groups frequent- 
ly obtain elective positions before any other 
kind and usually have their greatest propor- 
tional representation in them (Meyers, 1951). 
By comparison, municipal employee positions 
are generally much more difficult to acquire 
because of continuing institutional barriers and 
prejudices against the acceptance and inclusion 
of minority groups and long-standing biases in 
the distribution of patronage. Consequently, 
blacks are generally underrepresented on city 
bureaucracies in proportion to their population 
size, despite pressures by civil rights leaders on 
local authorities. 

Since the inception of the civil rights move- 
ment, two institutions which have come under 
increasing criticism for their exclusionary hiring 
practices are the police department and the 
public school system. The emphasis on these 
two institutions may be understandable, since 
police officers and teachers are among the most 
important and visible representatives of poli- 
tical and institutional authority. Because most 
urban disorders constitute a defiance of civil 
authority, both police officers and teachers 
frequently find themselves in the first line of 
defense. In addition, these two institutions 


. exert perhaps the greatest control over the daily 


activities of urban blacks, particularly young 
males who constitute the majority of riot 
participants. 

Three other forms of institutional discrimi- 
nation which appear to have high racial salience 
are residential segregation, school segregation 


Table 4. Correlations of Disorder Propensity and Governmental Responsiveness 


Governmental Responsiveness 


Citizen’s complaint board 
Citizen’s investigatory power 
Community relations program 
Percent educational expenditures? 
Percent welfare expenditures 
Percent health expenditures 


fg Simple Pearson product-moment correlation. 


Disorder Propensity 

19 ty 

04 —.04 
—.07 ~Al 

Ali .03 
—.12 .09 

.25* .25* 

03 10 


ty Partialled for the proportion of nonwhite families who are poor and the proportion of nonwhite women 


who are divorced or separated. 


Data for 87 cities were not available because education is funded by separate schoo! districts. 
bpata for 65 cities were not available because welfare is funded by the county level of government. 


*p <.05 
*tp<.01 
*+*p <.001 
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and job discrimination. These conditions have 
also been linked to a variety of social and 
political problems peculiar to the black condi- 
tion, namely, the systematic exclusion of blacks 
from the primary labor market (Doeringer and 
Piore, 1975), their progressive educational fail- 
ure in the schools (Coleman et al., 1966; Jencks 
et al., 1972), and ultimately, their exclusion 
from positions of political power and authority 
(Matthews and Prothro, 1966; Keech, 1968; 
Bachrach and Baratz, 1970). 

Table 5 presents the correlations between 
the disorder propensity and six indicators of 
institutional discrimination. The minority 
representation ratios were included to measure 
the extent of black representation on the police 
force and public school faculties. I computed 
each ratio by dividing the proportion of police 
officers or teachers who are nonwhite by the 
proportion of the total population or students 
in the school system who are nonwhite. Ratios 
less than one indicate that blacks are under- 
represented. Ratios greater than or equal to one 
indicate that blacks have more than their 
proportional share of positions or are perfectly 
represented. For the two segregation variables, 
a value of zero indicates that the proportion of 
blacks living in each census tract and the 
proportion of black students attending each of 
the city’s public schools are equal to their 
citywide concentrations.!! A value of one 
indicates the total segregation of the races. 


- 11Gini indices of residential segregation were ob- 
tained from Taeuber and Taeuber’s Negroes in Cities 
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The results appear to provide greater support 
for the cultural contact-conflict hypothesis 
than the deprivation hypothesis. While the 
deprivation hypothesis correctly predicts that 
the disorder propensity will be positively corre- 
lated with the unemployment ratio and nega- 
tively correlated with the minority teachers 
tatio, it is unable to explain why the disorder 
propensity is also negatively correlated with the 
index of school segregation. By contrast, the 
cultural conflict hypothesis is able to account 
for the behavioral impact of all three indicators 
consistently. Thus, racial violence may be more 
likely to occur in cities with high unemploy- 
ment ratios because unemployment is an issue 
with high racial (cultural) salience (Campbell 
and Schuman, 1968; Feldstein, 1973). Violence 
may be less likely in cities where schools are 
more racially segregated because racial separa- 
tion provides fewer opportunities for interracial 
(cultural) conflict. Conversely, violence may be 
more likely to occur in racially changing cities 





(1965). Gini indices of school segregation were com- 
puted from data published in the 1967 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Directory (1969). To com- 
pute the school segregation indices, I first enumerated 
all of the public high schools within each city and then 
ranked them according to the respective proportion of 
nonwhite students within each school—that is, from 
high to low nonwhite concentrations. Next, I com- 
puted the cumulative distribution functions for white 
and nonwhite students. Finally, school segregation 
indices were computed by numerical quadrature inte- 
gration from the formula given in n. 9. 


Table 5. Correlations of Disorder Propensity and Institutional Discrimination 











‘ Disorder Propensity 
institutional Discrimination to t1 
Minority police ratio? -.13 —.08 
Minority teachers ratio —.4Q*** — 24 FF 
Unemployment ratio 29*** .18* 
Unemployment differential? .17* .09 
School segregation4 —.33*** —.24** 
Residential segregation —.26 ~.20 





tg Simple Pearson product-moment correlation. 


11 Partialled for the proportion of nonwhite families who are poor and the proportion of nonwhite women 


who are divorced or separated. 
aData for 40 cities were not available. 


bRatio of the nonwhite to total unemployment rates. 


Difference between the nonwhite and white unemployment rates. 


dGini index. 
*p <.05 
**p <01 

++*p <.001 
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where the proportion of black faculty lags 
behind the proportion of black students, be- 
cause the interracial contact of white teachers 
and black students provides more opportunities 
for racial (cultural) conflict (Armor, 1972). 

Finally, it is within a perspective of cultural 
contact-conflict that the positive correlation 
observed earlier between the disorder propen- 
sity and welfare expenditures may best be 
interpreted. That is, welfare benefits and ser- 
vices may enhance the opportunities for racial 
(cultural) violence by “liberating” black clients 
from the social norms and organizational re- 
straints of gainful employment. 

To conclude this section, Table 6 presents 
the results of a stepwise regression analysis for 
selected indicators of black well-being, social 
marginality and institutional closure. The data 
show that the political environment of blacks 
influenced the incidence of racial violence 
independently of economic and social condi- 
tions. Collectively, the variable indicators ex- 
plain over 43 percent of the variaticn in the 


disorder propensity. These results appear to 


differ with several studies which find that ` 


recent urban riots had little to do. with the 
black social and political condition (Spilerman, 
1970; Jiobu, 1971; Morgan and Clark, 1973). 


3. A Developmental Synthesis 


The results of this analysis support the 
conclusion that the likelihood of urban racial 
violence is significantly related to the social 
condition of urban blacks, the degree of social 
disorganization within the black community 
and the extent to which a city’s institutional 
structure is open or closed. The overall con- 
figuration of the conditions which predict racial 
violence appear to parallel the general contours 
found for protest behavior (Eisinger, 1973, p. 
26). That is, violence seems most likely to 
occur in cities with a mixture of open and 
closed characteristics. 


Table 6. Cumulative Explained Variance 


in Disorder Propensity 
Cumulative 
Variable Indicators? Variance 
Black Well-Being 21% 
Social Marginality 32% 
Institutional Closure 43% 


®The stepwise analysis only employed those indi- 
cators for which there were complete data. The re- 
ported results thus apply to eight indicators of black 
well-being, eleven indicators of social marginality and 
twelve indicators of institutional closure. 
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Thus, racial violence is significantly greater 
in cities which allocate larger proportions of the 
total budget for welfare services, where the 
social status of blacks approaches that of 
whites, and where blacks are less racially 
segregated. These conditions are characteristic 
of opportunity structures which, if not gen- 
erically open, certainly appear more responsive 
and receptive to black needs and aspirations 
than not. At the same time, the results suggest 
that racial disorders are more likely to occur 
where certain features of a city’s opportunity 
structure are manifestly closed. Consistent with 
closure theory, the likelihood of racial disorders 
was observed to be measurably greater in cities 
which failed to recruit black teachers in propor- 
tion to the concentration of black students 
within the school system. Racial strife was also 
greater in cities with high reported levels of 
social disorganization and job discrimination. 

How are these two sets of seemingly incon- 
gruent relationships to be explained? And what 
is the true character of urban racial violence? Is 
it the inevitable flotsam and debris of an urban 
society which has run aground on the shoals of 
social disorganization and the acquisitive be- 
havior of “riff-raff’ elements? Or does it 
represent, instead, outbursts of righteous in- 
dignation by politically powerless rebels against 
the more visible and salient forms of institu- 
tional and social oppression? 

The results of this study and their seemingly 
paradoxical implications certainly afford fertile 
ground for continuing debate between these 
two contending schools. Nonetheless, the re- 
sults are not necessarily inconsistent, nor do 
they foreclose rational interpretation. One 
point of departure for this task is classic 
development theory. Figure 2 presents a devel- 
opmental model of disorder propensity which is 
premised on the assumption that the nation’s 
cities can be ranked on a scale of black political 
development, ranging from a low of social 
lethargy and quiescence to a high of active 


participation and involvement in the political 


process (Huntington, 1968; Eyestone and 
Eulau, 1968; Winham, 1970; Sharkansky, 
1975). Black political developmental itself is 
assumed to vary primarily as a function of 
black economic development (Lerner, 1958; 
Dahrendorf, 1959; Apter, 1965; Huntington, 
1968). 

The model depicts the disorder propensity as 
a curvilinear function of black social class. This 
has been done to conform with the relationship 
observed between civil violence and social class 
at the cross-national level (Alker and Russett, 
1964, pp. 306—07; Fierabend et al., 1967, pp. 
654-57; Midlarsky and Tanter, 1967, p. 215; 
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Huntington, 1968, pp. 39—53), to integrate the 
results of this study into the model, and to 
emphasize major transitional stages of black 
political development. Each stage is assumed to 
become ascendant or modal when blacks as a 
group attain specified levels of material well- 
being. These are denoted in the diagram as 
thresholds of developmental mobilization. 

The threshold of economic mobilization is 
assumed to separate black apathy and social 
quiescence from collective social violence.!? In 
the United States, this demarcation may corre- 
spond to the difference in the black condition 
between southern and northern cities. While 
black living standards are surely more affluent 
in the North, as measured by a number of class 
indicators, this improvement in well-being may 
have been achieved at the expense of significant 
social costs (Olson, 1963, p. 532). The severing 
of kinship and cultural ties, the social disloca- 
tions of migration, and the economic strains of 
life in a new urban environment have all been 
advanced to explain the higher incidence of 
family breakdown and community disorganiza- 
tion among northern, as opposed to southern 


blacks (Moynihan, 1965). As urban historians 


like Zane Miller (1973, pp. 45—51) have sug- 
gested, the parallels between the socially debili- 
tating consequences of modernization between 
southern blacks and European ethnic whites 
100 years earlier are, indeed, striking. Both 
migratory waves to northern cities were pro- 
ducts of economic mobilization and develop- 
ment. Both culminated in unprecedented levels 
of social disorganization, ethnic unrest and civil 
violence. 


12The term, social violence, is used to connote all 
forms of crime and civil violence in which the targets 
selected for attack are neither political nor institu- 
` tional in character. 
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The threshold of social mobilization, by 
comparison, may demarcate the division be- 
tween Maslow’s (1954) lower-order (more fun- 
damental) needs of survival and security and 
the higher-order needs of self-esteem and self- 
actualization (Huntington, 1968, pp. 32-39, 
47—59). Levels of black well-being which fall 
below the social threshold but above the 
economic threshold are assumed to be more 
conducive to social violence. Levels which fall 
above the social threshold but below the 
political threshold may be more likely to 
activate blacks in collective political violence 
and protest demonstrations. 

Hence, the continued economic progress of 
blacks during the 1960s (Wattenberg and Scam- 
mon, 1973) may have been the needed social 
catalyst which ignited the civil rights movement 
and fueled the conflagration of the cities. In 
political terms, the black urban riots and the 
civil rights movement have been interpreted as 
attempts to eliminate the racial barriers of 
discrimination and segregation, the former 
through the politics of violence, the latter 
through the politics of nonviolent protest (Sil- 
ver, 1968; Skolnik, 1969; Nieburg, 1969; Fogel- 
son, 1971; Feagin and Hahn, 1973). In develop- 
mental terms, they may be viewed as social 
mobilizations of self-conscious blacks who 
sought to secure equal social status with whites 
and equal opportunities for social advancement. 
Under conditions of social mobilization, ghetto 
blacks may be more likely to develop needs for 
self-esteem and self-actualization, to reject old 
racial stereotypes and symbols of racial subser- 
vience, to translate their social freedom into 
militant attitudes, and to participate in collec- 
tive violence and protest. Political violence, like 
protest, is a strategy of the politically powerless 
(Lipsky, 1968). It may most often be employed 
when blacks acquire the aspirations for social . 
justice, but lack or are denied the organiza- 
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tional resources and political access for achiev- 
ing it. 

The threshold of political mobilization de- 
notes that point of development when urban 
blacks begin to acquire on a much broader scale 
the benefits of active involvement in the poli- 
tical process. At this stage their increasingly 
middle-class social status is much more sup- 
portive of voting and other forms of political 
participation. Second, their increased voting 
power and the political candidacy of middle- 
class black “ethnics” on the ballot assures them 
greater representation on the councils of city 
government (Wolfinger, 1965; Pomper, 1966), 
greater representation in municipal agencies 
(Meyers, 1951, pp. 143—44), and a real mea- 
sure of political power (Rustin, 1966), as 
reflected, for example, in their ability to elect 
black mayors (Hadden et al., 1968) and alter 
the structural biases of existing urban institu- 
tions (Stinchcombe, 1968). 

In sum, the model implies that violence may 
be least where life is a constant battle to satisfy 
basic physical needs or where affluence and an 
open political structure facilitate black political 
participation and the institutional resolution of 
black grievances. Violence may be greatest 
where blacks suffer the dislocations of social 
disorganization and where their demands for 
social and political change are thwarted by a 
lack of political resources or a closed institu- 
tional structure. This region of collective social 
and political violence is depicted in Figure 2 as 
lying between the thresholds of economic and 
political mobilization. To adopt Daniel Lerner’s 


(1958) terminology, the curvilinear model as- : 


sumes that racial violence is greatest among 
“transitional” urban blacks, least among their 
“traditional” and “modernized” counterparts. 

The results of this study, at least, lend 
credence to a developmental interpretation of 
the black urban riots.13 Consistent with the 
logic of economic mobilization, the incidence 
of racial strife was found to increase with 
higher levels of family breakdown and social 
disorganization in the black community. Con- 
sistent with the logic of social mobilization, 
racial violence was also found to increase as 


13Since the data are cross-sectional, it is implicitly 
assumed here that the developmental process is essen- 
tially invariant across time, namely, that cities with 


high levels of black political development may be . 


temporally treated as posterior representatives of cities 
with low levels of black political development. While 
the assumption of an invariant developmental process 
is basic to the modemity literature, it may not always 
be justified (Marquette, 1974). 
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urban blacks progressed above the poverty level 
in income, approached whites in social status, 
and came into increasing cultural conflict with 
whites in the community and the schools. 
Finally, consistent with the logic of political 
mobilization, violence was observed to decrease 
as blacks gained access to employment op- 
portunities in the public and private labor 
markets. 

While these results support a developmental 
explanation, the ultimate test of any model is 
its empirical fit with the data. To test the 
model in Figure 2, I factor analyzed three 
measures of education, occupational status and 
income among urban blacks to obtain a gen- 
eralized measure of black social class. These 
are: (1) the proportion of nonwhites who had 
received at least a high-school education, (2) 
the proportion of nonwhite males who were 
employed at the crafts-foreman level or higher, 
and (3) the proportion of nonwhite families 
with annual incomes above the poverty level. 
The results of a principal component analysis 
revealed that a single weighted average ex- 
plained over 72 percent of the total variation in 
the three measures. Then I fitted a quadratic 
function of this generalized class measure to 
data on the disorder propensity by means of 
regression analysis. The computed regression 
coefficients and corresponding significance lev- 
els are tabulated in Table 7. A scattergram of 
the regression curve and the data is plotted in 
Figure 3. 

The results of this analysis conform to the 
predicted curvilinear relationship between the 
disorder propensity and black social class. 
Racial violence first increases with improving 
black well-being and then declines in a convex 
parabolic fashion. Moreover, both the quadratic 
and linear coefficients are statistically signifi- 
cant. This implies that the curvilinear model 
provides a better fit to the data than a simple 
linear mode).14 

Although these results provide additional 
support for a developmental interpretation, I 
decided to pursue the test of this paradigm one 
step further. Table 8 presents a breakdown of 
six developmental indicators and the mean 
disorder propensity!5 by four rank levels of 
black social class. The developmental indicators 


14 although a curvilinear model provides the best 
fit to the factor-analyzed measure of black social class, 
it does not improve the fit for each of the three 
selected indicators. 


15The mean disorder propensity was computed on 
the basis of the regression coefficients tabulated in 
Table 7 and the factor scores of black social class, 
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Table 7. Curvilinear Regression Analysis 


of Black Social Class 
Regression 
Independent Variables Coefficient Significance 
(Black Social Class)? —.0186 p<.05 
Black Social Class 0755 p<.05 
Constant 0869 
R=.25 





were selected for their presumed relevance to 
mobilization theory. The social ranks were 
computed by dividing the black social class 
variable at the value which maximizes the 
curvilinear function and then subdividing both 
interval segments at the midpoints between this 
value and the minimum and maximum val- 
ues, 16 

In terms of the developmental profile, F, 
represents the grouping of 42 cities in the 
sample which may be classified as “socially 
quiescent.” Similarly, F,, F3 and F4 represent 


16These selected cutting points may not necessarily 
be optimal, since it is difficult to discriminate among 
the four hypothesized stages of black development on 
the basis of class considerations alone. 
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the respective subsamples of 58, 13 and 6 cities 
which fall into the more developed stages of 
“social violence,” ‘“‘political violence and pro- 
test,” and “conventional politics.” The three 
successive cutpoints between these divisions 
represent the hypothesized thresholds of eco- 
nomic, social and political mobilization. 
Because of the crudeness of the selected 
mobilization indicators and the difficulty in 
selecting suitable cutpoints, the results of Table 
& should not be expected to delineate a pure 
modernity profile. Notwithstanding these limi- 
tations, the data provide surprising support for 
the model’s developmental assumptions. Thus, 
as the model predicts, regional location and 
conditions of social disorganization appear to 
demarcate those cities in the sample which have 
experienced the socially destabilizing effects of 
black economic mobilization from those which 
have not. For example, 74 percent of the cities 
which fall into the economically underdevel- 
oped stage (F,) are southern. This compares 
with 81 percent in the economically mobilized 
stage (F2) which are northern. Similarly, the 
data predictably show that the disintegration of 
the nonwhite family structure is the most 
advanced in the economically mobilized stage. 
The two tabulated indicators of social mo- 
bilization were selected on the assumptions 
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that: (1) the threshold of social mobilization 
may be approximated by the subsistence defini- 
tion of poverty,!7 and (2) school desegregation 
is more likely to occur under conditions of 
social mobilization. Consistent with this inter- 
pretation, the data show that the highest levels 
of reported racial strife are to be found in cities 
where substantial majorities of the black com- 
munity have crossed the poverty threshold. At 
this point of development (F3 —F3), the greater 
social mobilization of the black community 
may also be reflected in the sharply declining 
levels of racial segregation in the schools. 

As indicators of political mobilization, the 
relative representation of blacks on the police 
force and the unemployment differential may 
leave something to be desired. This is because 
both measures also reflect the greater employ- 
ability of blacks by virtue of their increasingly 
middle-class social status. In the absence of 
more appropriate indicators, however, they 
may serve as indirect measures of black success 
in eliminating the vestiges of racial discrimina- 
tion in the public and private job markets. If 
this assumption is made, then it would appear 
that urban blacks make their greatest employ- 
ment gains under conditions of full economic 
development. It is also at this juncture (F3—F4) 
where racial violence appears to lose much of 
its strength and potency as a vehicle for 
expressing black discontent. 

Up to this point, the results of this study 
have been presented for a national sample of 
119 cities. No separate breakdown has been 
made in the analysis for northern and southern 
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cities. As noted earlier, however, several recent 
studies in the sociological literature have at- 
tempted to show that most socioeconomic and 
political conditions of the central city have 
little to do with the reported incidence of racial 
strife once controls are introduced for the 
nonwhite population size and region (Spiler- 
man, 1970; Jiobu, 1971; Morgan and Clark, 
1973). Although the findings of this study have 
been shown to hold in the face of a statistical 
control for the nonwhite population size, might 
different results obtain if an additional control 
were added for regional location? 

To check this possibility, I made a regional 
breakdown of the correlations between the 
disorder propensity and representative pre- 
dictors of racial violence for which there were 
complete data. The results are presented in 
Table 9. In addition, I have displayed the 
correlates of a dichotomized regional variable 
(South = 0; North = 1) in order to show the 
variation in these riot predictors with regional 
location. As can be seen, most of the disorder 
propensity correlates are statistically nonsignifi- 
cant. Contrary to the conclusions of the so- 
ciological literature, however, this result does 
not imply that socioeconomic and political 
conditions of the central city had little to do 
with the outbreak of the black urban riots. As 
the data in Table 8 have already demonstrated, 
regional location is not a trivial indicator. 
Rather, it appears to be an important predictor 
of black political development. That is, it 
distinguishes cities where black communities 
are in an arrested stage of economic develop- 
ment from those cities where blacks have made 
substantial progress. And as the regional cor- 


17See n. 8. relates in Table 9 confirm, region is also a 
Table 8. Breakdown of Developmental Thresholds, by Black Social Class 
Black Social Class 
Thresholds of Mobilization F, F3 Fy 
Economic: 
Region 26 81 85 1.00 
Percent NW women divorced or separated 16.8 17.6 16.0 11.7 
Social: 
Percent NW families poor 51.0 34.8 25.2 18.5 
School segregation 68 55 AT 35 
Political: 
Minority police ratio? . 36 75 (2.33) 
Unemployment differential 44 5.6 2.2 
Mean disorder propensity 16 09 14 ~.08 
N 42 58 13 6 


4Due to missing data, the cell sizes for Fy, F2 and the grouped stage, (F3, F4), are respectively 30, 38 and 11. 
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crucial indicator (74 percent explained vari- 
ance) of the social and political conditions 
which predispose northern cities toward greater 
racial violence than southern cities. Hence, it 
would appear that the sociological literature has 
begged an important theoretical issue; i.e., the 
empirical significance of region. By introducing 
atheoretical statistical controls for regional lo- 
cation, sociologists may also have largely ob- 
scured the developmental implications of their 
data. 

To conclude, the findings of this study 
provide a strong basis for rejecting the premise 
that the recent black urban riots had little to do 
with the social and political environment of 
central cities. While they do not support a 
progressive deprivation thesis, they are con- 
sistent with a developmental interpretation. 
Hence, collective racial violence appears to be a 
form of social and political activity which 
marks the upward social ascent of urban blacks. 
At the same time, it may also be an indicator 
that their collective climb for social and poli- 
tical equality will be long and difficult. 
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Toward Applicable Social Choice Theory: A Comparison of 
Social Choice Functions under Spatial Model Assumptions* 


Joun R. CHAMBERLIN AND MICHAEL D. COHEN 
University of Michigan 


This article develops a formal framework to aid political designers in the comparison of social 
choice functions. It generalizes earlier assumptions of “impartial culture” so that we may begin to 
investigate the effect of politically interesting variations on the probability that different social 
choice functions will satisfy given performance criteria. As an application of the framework, a 
detailed Monte Carlo study compares the ability of four different social choice functions to select a 
Condorcet winner when voter preference orders have been generated from a spatial representation 
of ideal points and alternatives. We also investigate the potential of alternative methods of selecting 


winners in presidential primary elections. 


Political designers have made systems of 
voting one of their major concerns at least since 
the lawgivers of classical Greece. The choice of 
a voting system may have many different kinds 
of consequences. Its operations may satisfy 
some notions of fairness and violate others. It 
may bias social choices toward or away from 
the status quo or the interests of particular 
groups. It may create or suppress information 
that affects the subsequent evolution of prefer- 
ences within the polity. It may be more or less 
resistant to various classes of manipulations. 
Since the Enlightenment the use of logical and 
mathematical tools to investigate some of the 
important consequences of voting systems has 
grown steadily. Since World War II it has grown 
explosively. As a result we now have a substan- 
tial body of rigorously derived results about 
voting systems that may be of some relevance 
to political designers. 

Standing back from the detail, we can 


summarize the contemporary literature by say- ` 


ing that for every possible voting system there 
is at least one undesirable thing that can 
happen. Generally there are many. The ultimate 
consumer of such theoretical results is pre- 
-sumably the political designer. But what use 
can one make of them? If all plausible systems 
are flawed, then one must begin to ask which 
flaws are acceptable in a given context. That 
question has in its turn two components: (1) In 
the context for which one is designing, how 
important is a given flaw of a system? (e.g., that 
voters may gain by misrepresenting their true 
preferences when they cast a ballot). (2) How 
likely is that flaw actually to be exhibited in 
the context? (perhaps the voters in question 
will typically have very little of the information 
about how others will vote that is required to 
profitably misrepresent true preferences). Our 


goal in this article is to take some first steps 
toward enabling political designers to obtain 
answers to at least some important questions of 
the second type.! 

Our effort to sketch the requirements of 
making the modern social choice literature 
more useful to political designers can be simpli- 
fied by considering a hypothetical voluntary 
organization that elects a new president each 
year by the plurality method. (The winner is 
the candidate who is the first choice of the 
largest number of voters.) We will suppose that 
in the group’s current election there are four 
candidates, whom we shall label A, B, C and D. 
The winner is B with 1/3 of the votes, A and C 
each get 1/4, and D trails with 1/6. After the 
election, supporters of the losers are dissatis- 
fied, not because they believe the votes were 
unfairly cast or counted, but because they feel 
that somehow the plurality system has not 
produced the “right” result. 

Supporters of D argue that B is the choice of 
an intense minority, but lacks the kind of broad 
support that, they are sure, D does in fact 
command. Supporters of A are practically 
positive that in a straight runoff their candidate 
would have defeated B. They maintain that the 
votes of C and D supporters have been unfairly 


lUsed in this manner, social choice theory is an 
important example of what Ranney (1976, p. 140) has 
called “political engineering”; namely, “the applica- 
tion of empirically derived general principles of 
individual and institutional behavior to fashion institu- 
tions to solve practical political problems.” The 
promise of social choice theory in this context is 
considerable, but, as we argue below, its fulfillment 
must await an adequate base of naturally occurring 
preference data. 
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wasted since those voters had a preference for 
A over B that the plurality system could not 
take into account. The supporters of C argue 
that it is not good for the group to have forced 
upon it a candidate who is intensely disliked by 
a large block of members. They feel sure this is 
true of B (and probably also of A). 

All of these positions could, of course, be 
discounted as “sour grapes.” Indeed, this is 
what generally happens in such situations, and 
it is all the more likely to happen in view of the 
fact that plurality elections do not generate the 
data which would allow one to investigate the 
losers’ concerns. The fact is that even so diverse 
a group of complaints and conjectures as the 
ones laid out above need not be logically 
inconsistent. If we could induce the voters in 
our hypothetical organization to rank-order the 
candidates for us, we might get a set of 
numbers such as those shown in Table 1. For 
each of the 4! = 24 possibilities it gives the 
fraction of the electorate ordering the alterna- 
tives in that particular way.2 The numbers 
shown generate the plurality outcome we have 
reported. 

We can now point out that each of the 
objections discussed above is the kernel of an 
argument for an established alternative method 
of counting the votes. When we develop the 
method corresponding to each argument and 
apply it to the election in Table 1, each group 
of unhappy losers tums out to have been 


2There ate 24 transitive orderings on four candi- 
dates when no indifference between candidates is 
permitted. While the method of analysis we employ 
can be straightforwardly adapted to include indif- 
ference, to do so greatly complicates the presentation 
of the model without changing the nature of the 
„results. For this reason we have not considered the 
possibility of indifference in our analysis. 


Table 1. Hypothetical Election 
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correct. That is, for each group, if the votes in 
this election had been counted according to the 
method it saw as fairest, its candidate would 
have been the winner. 

The argument of D’s followers that the 
winner should be the candidate with the broad- 
est total support leads to the Borda Rule, the 
method which selects the candidate with the 
kighest average ranking in the set of ballots 
cast. À long-established response to the “wasted 
vote” problem is the method advocated by 
Hare in which the rank-orderings are used 
repeatedly to produce what is in effect a 
sequence of plurality elections in which the 
last-place finisher is eliminated at each stage 
until a winner emerges. The argument of C’s 
supporters leads to a variant on the Hare. 
method first proposed by the mathematical 
psychologist Clyde Coombs. In the Coombs 
system the winner emerges from a sequential 
process in which at each stage the rank order- 
ings are used to find and eliminate the candi- 
date most frequently ranked last among the 
alternatives remaining, until some candidate 
achieves a majority of first-place votes.3 

The numbers in Table 1 are what we will 
refer to as an election, the relative frequencies 
in the electorate of support for each possible 
permutation (rank ordering) of the alternatives. 
Each method of election (social choice func- 
tion) has been evaluated for this hypothetical 
election and the results are displayed in Table 
2. (The appendix contains detailed mathe- 


3Discussions of these social choice functions can be 
found in the references listed in the appendix. 


Table 2A. Plurality and Borda Voting 


Candidates Plurality? Borda? 
A .2500 2.78 
B .3333* 2.77 
Cc .2500 2.30 
D 1666 2.23* 


4Percentage of first place votes. 
baverage rank (1=first, 4=last). 
*Designates winning candidate. 


Table 2B. Order of Elimination for Hare and Coombs 


Candidates Hare Coombs 
A winner first 
B third second 
C second winner 
D first third 
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mittee, changes in electorate size or in voter 
heterogeneity? Because plurality voting (with 
or without runoff) is used almost universally in 
the United States—even in multicandidate 
races—we have almost no data on complete 
preference orders over three or more alterna- 
tives. Moreover, in most of the few cases where 
some form of ordinal ballot has been used, only 
aggregate data have been recorded. This is not 
sufficient to reconstruct the “election” in our 
sense of the term. In the medium term this lack 
of a solid empirical grounding for our assump- 
tions about election densities is remediable. We 
are now collecting, and urging others to tell us 
about, data sets containing ordinal preferences. 

Even when appropriate data are more abun- 
dant, there will be difficult theoretical and 
analytic problems. An adequate theory of the 
process which generates elections will have to 
be constructed and validated, and the probabili- 
ty density on the election space implied by that 
theory will have to be determined. That density 
may be quite complicated and it will have to be 
integrated over each region corresponding to an 
event of interest.8 

We think that eventually these empirical, 
theoretical and analytic complexities can be 
unraveled so that an elegant, abstract and 
applicable comparison of social choice func- 
tions will be possible. In order to take a step 
immediately, however, we have cut through this 
triple Gordian knot with the sword of Monte 
Carlo, as have our predecessors in this domain. 
Where we differ from them is with respect to 
the underlying structure of the election generat- 
ing process which we consider. Instead of 
assuming that each of the possible preference 
orders on a set of candidates is equally likely, 
or instead of making “partial culture” assump- 
tions, we employ an explicit spatial model of 
voter preference. The choice of a spatial model 
is not an arbitrary one, for it is a well-developed 
and plausible theory that has served as a guide 
for empirical research.? We consider voters and 


SWhile the mathematical difficulties appear for- 
midable, there is some hope. We mentioned above that 
many such regions are convex subsets of the k/ 
simplex. It may be possible to use advanced tech- 
niques of manipulating the system of linear inequali- 
ties that bound the region in order to get them into 
integrable form. 


°The theoretical literature on the spatial model is 
large. Among the important contributions are Downs 
(1957), Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook (1970), Hinich 
and Ordeshook (1970), Hinich, Ledyard, and Orde- 
shook (1972) and McKelvey (1975). For empirical 
work using this formulation, see Aldrich (1975), 
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candidates distributed in a multidimensional 
issue space, and use the Euclidian distance 
between a voter’s optimum and each of the 
candidates to derive a preference order among 
the candidates for each of the voters. These 
preference orders are then aggregated into 
elections—that is, the resulting set of relative 
frequencies of the possible preference orders. 
Sets of elections are then samples of points 
from the probability density on election space 
and can be tested to see what fraction of the 
sample falls within regions of interest. 


The Spatial Model. In order to use a spatial 
model approach to the Monte Carlo generation 
of elections, we will have to make a number of 
assumptions about the electoral situation to 
which our results might be applied. For exam- 
ple, we will need to know the size of the 
electorate, the number of candidates likely to 
be active in elections, and the number of 
dimensions underlying the main issues arising in 
the system’s elections. An advantage of the 
spatial model, however, is that the information 
required is either directly available, as is usually 
the case for size or number of candidates, or 
may be determined from survey data, as would 
be the case for the dimensionality of the major 
issues over which the voters have preferences, 

The set of assumptions underlying the model 
we will be exploring are as follows: 


(1) Size of electorate. We will study two cases, 
21 voters and 1000 voters. 


(2) Dimensionality of issues. We will study a 
system in which four dimensions are ade- 
quate to describe the salient characteristics 
of candidates over which voters have pre- 
ferences. ‘ 


(3) Differentiation of candidates, We will study 
three different cases, all having four candi- 
dates: one in which candidates are about as 
similar to each other as randomly drawn 
voters would be, one in which the candi- 
dates are substantially more alike than 
voters, and one in which the candidates are 
much more differentiated than would be 
the case for randomly drawn voters. 


Before we detail our elaboration of these 
basic assumptions into a spatial model of an 
electoral situation that can be used to generate 
elections, we should make clear the relationship 
between the generality of our method and the 





Aldrich and McKelvey (1977), and Rabinowitz 
(1973). 
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specificity of these assumptions. Our position is 
that electoral situations have many features 
that may be important in determining the 
frequency of various events of interest, and that 
there is high likelihood of significant interac- 
tions among those features. (For example, the 
size of the electorate interacts with differentia- 
tion of the candidates in the case we will be 
studying.) A method for obtaining applicable 
results therefore needs to have two com- 


ponents: an adequate model of the- electoral 


situation for which one is designing, and a 
procedure for exercising that model to produce 
results about events of interest to the designers. 
It is desirable that the latter component .be 
quite general so as to place as few constraints as 


possible upon the model. On the other hand, - 


the model itself should be as specific as is 
necessary to represent the salient features of 
the design situation. 

Thus we wish to be the first to point out 
that different assumptions about—say—dimen- 
sionality or number of candidates might pro- 
duce different results. Indeed, we would expect 
it and have tried to design a method of 
extracting conclusions from a model that is 
appropriate for the many different models 
designers might want to study—even if the most 
appropriate models turn out not to employ the 
spatial framework. At the same time we have 
made a considerable effort to incorporate in- 
teresting and plausible detail into the cases that 
we will study below. So while the results we 
obtain are not general, we believe that there 
probably are a number of real-world situations 
similar enough to our model to be illuminated 
by the results we obtain. We turn now to the 
details of the model we will investigate. 


Size of Electorate. We have chosen the sizes 21 
and 1000 because.we wish to be able to make 
some statements about differences due to elec- 
torate size (i.e., about the effects of sampling 
fluctuation). We use 21 because it is a plausible 
size for voluntary organizations. We use 1000 as 
a large electorate size since this is a number 
large enough to. yield substantial expected 
frequency for each of the 24 possible prefer- 
ence orderings in the 4-candidate elections we 
wish to investigate. We use 1000, in effect, as a 
poor person’s approximation of an infinite 
electorate, and while some of our results on 


large electorates. will be due to sampling fluctu- ` 


ation, the overwhelming majority should be due 
to genuine parametric variation. We consider 10 
electorates of each size, and this will permit us 
to place some bounds on the sampling com- 
ponent of our findings. 
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Dimensionality of Issues. All the electorates 
studied here have the same dimensionality and 
the same covariance structure. These are aspects 
of the electorates that it would certainly be 
interesting to vary in subsequent work.10 All 
voters are represented by their ideal points ina 
four-dimensional space, that is, by a four-tuple 
of real numbers. The four numbers are gen- 
erated in the following way: voter 7’s position 
on the first dimension, Y7;, is chosen from a 
standard Gaussian (normal) distribution (mean 
zero, standard deviation 1.0). The voter’s posi- 
tion on the second dimension Y;, is generated 
from the first dimension position by perturbing 
it with Gaussian noise of mean zero and 
standard deviation 1.4. The third position is 
produced from the second with fresh noise of 
similar character, and the fourth is generated 
from the third in the same fashion. The values 
on all dimensions are then normalized to have 
unit variance. On the average, all the electorates 
studied here are characterized by the matrix of 
correlations in Table 3. 

The average of the six correlation coef- 
ficients is .54. For comparison, Converse 
(1964) reports a mean interissue correlation of 
.53 for an elite sample and .23 for a mass 
sample. Achen (1975) has argued that these are 
underestimates of the true correlations as a 
result of instrument vagueness. The standard 
deviation we have used for the noise variable 
results in an average correlation that would be 
appropriate for elites if Converse is correct, and 
for masses if Achen is. 


` Differentiation of Candidates. In choosing sets 


of four candidates that can be combined with 
electorates to generate elections, we badly need 
theoretical guidance that is, to our knowledge, 
not available. A good argument can be made 
that competition for votes will force candidates 
to cluster near the center of mass of the voters, 
in something like the dynamic demonstrated 
for the two-candidate case, but this has not 
been proven.!! On the other hand, one could 


10The only precedent for the use of a spatial model 
of voter preference to evaluate the performance of 
social choice functions is Tullock and Campbell 
(1970). They consider voters distributed uniformly in 
an issue space, an assumption we drop in favor of the 
more plausible assumption that voters are normally 
distributed in the issue space. Their results suggest that 
the probability of a Condorcet winner decreases 
slightly as the number of dimensions in their model 
increases. 


11See the earlier references to work on the spatial 
model. Downs (1957, Chs. 8 and 9) discusses the 
difficulties which arise with more than two candidates. 
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argue plausibly that, at least in some circum- 
stances, candidates can be characterized as 
random draws from the population of voters or 
even as being, on the average, more extreme in 
their positions than the voters are. The case of 
candidates who resemble randomly chosen vot- 
ers would occur if candidate selection is un- 
biased and is an obvious null model. The case of 
candidates more extreme than the voters would 
occur if the probability of becoming a candi- 
date is correlated with extremeness. We have 
chosen to study each of these three possibilities 
by establishing three groups of candidate sets, 
one with much less dispersion than the distribu- 
tion of voters, one with the same dispersion, 
and one with substantially greater dispersion. A 
candidate set always consists of four four-tuples 
of real numbers, each four-tuple giving the 
location of a candidate in the same space in 
which the electorate is positioned. The four- 
tuple for candidate j is produced in a manner 
parallelling that used to locate voters. A first 
dimension value is chosen from a Gaussian 
distribution with mean zero; the subsequent 
three dimension values are produced by re- 
peated applications of fresh Gaussian noise and 
the values are then normalized to have unit 
variance. We have used three different vari- 
ances. One group of candidate sets is generated 
with first dimension variance of .04. The 
second group has variance 1.0, the same as the 
voters. The third group has variance 1.5. In 
each group the noise used to generate values for 
the dimensions is chosen so as to reproduce the 
covariance structure of the voters. The ex- 
pected correlations are thus identical to those 
in Table 3. This method was used to generate 
30 sets of candidates under each of the 3 levels 
of candidate dispersion. 

We have now characterized the procedures 
used to generate 10 large and 10 small elec- 
torates and 3 groups of 30 candidate sets. These 
can be combined to produce 60 sets of 30 
elections each. The elections—sets of frequen- 
cies on the possible preference orderings—are 
generated by a computer program that com- 
bines an electorate set and a candidate set 
under a metric. For a given electorate set and 
candidate set, the program computes the Eucli- 


Table 3. Expected Correlations 
Among Voter Dimensions 





Dimension 1 2 3 
2 45 = i 
3 33 75 - 
4 .28 68 83 
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dean distance from voter i to each candidate. 
From the four distances a preference ordering 
for voter i over the four candidates is deter- 
mined, the closest candidate being most pre- 
ferred. Since the distances are real numbers, ties 
have probability zero.!? We have then counted 
the resulting preference ordering for each voter 
in the electorate and the relative frequencies of 
the 24 possible orderings of the four candidates 
constitute a single election. In addition to these 
1800 elections, we generated 600 elections 
(300 each for 21 and 1000 voters) using the 
impartial culture assumption in order to com- 
pare the spatial results with those from the 
traditional model. 


Results 


The substitution of a spatial mode) for the 
impartial culture assumption of previous work 
has major effects on the likelihood that a 
Condorcet winner will exist in any particular 
election. As Table 4 shows, the impartial 
culture assumption results in a serious under- 
estimate of the frequency with which Con- 
dorcet winners occur, if naturally occurring 
preferences are more like those generated by 
the spatial model. The differences between the 
proportions for the random preferences and 
those for the spatial preferences are significant 
at the .05 level.13 The only case in which the 
paradox of voting occurs with important fre- 
quency is that of small electorates choosing 
among candidates who are all quite close to the 
center of the theoretical population of voters. 


12Ties in the digital computer representations of 
the distances, if any occurred, were broken randomly. 


13The 300 elections for each size-dispersion class 
are not independent. For each voter set we have 
aggregated the elections in each of the 30 candidate 
sets and we have used the aggregate measures, which 
are independent, in all of our analyses. There are thus 
10 aggregate cases for each cell in Table 4 that pertains 
to the spatial model. 


Table 4. Proportion of Elections 





with Condorcet Winners 
Electorate Size 

21 1000 

Impartial Culture 84 85 
Candidate Dispersion 

Low 92 99 

Medium 98 1.00 

High 98 1.00 
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As mentioned earlier, the criterion we use to 
compare the four social choice functions is 
their ability to select Condorcet winners when 
they exist. The fact that under the spatial 
model Condorcet winners are even more likely 
to exist than under the assumption of random 
preferences, reinforces the usefulness of this 
criterion.!4 Table 5 shows the proportion of 
Condorcet winners selected under the various 
conditions. Under all eight conditions, plurality 
voting is significantly (at the .01 level) worse at 
selecting Condorcet winners than the other 
three functions.!5 Among the other functions, 
the differences between the results under the 
random and spatial results are striking. Under 
the traditional impartial culture assumptions 
there are no significant differences between the 
abilities of Coombs, Borda, and Hare to select 
Condorcet winners with 1000 voters, and with 
21 voters, only the small Borda-Coombs dif- 
ference is significant. Under the spatial assump- 
tions, the differences are much greater, and it 
becomes apparent that the Coombs function is 
generally superior to the other two in selecting 
Condorcet winners. With 1000 voters, Coombs 
is significantly better (with one exception) than 
Borda, which is significantly better than Hare. 
The exception to this conclusion is the low-dis- 
persion case in which no significant difference 
exists between Borda and Coombs. With 21 
voters, Coombs does significantly better (at the 


14There are other criteria that could be used to 
evaluate social choice functions. For instance, Fish- 
burn and Gehrlein (1976) investigate the ability of 
various two-stage voting systems to select Condorcet 
and Borda winners. The methodology we employ here 
is sufficiently general that it could be used with a wide 
variety of such criteria. 


15These differences were tested using matched-pair 
t tests. For each voter set, the data were aggregated for 
the 30 candidate sets, and the difference between the 
performances of each pair of social choice functions 
was computed. We then tested the hypothesis that the 
mean difference was zero. 
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O1 level) than Borda and Hare, whose per- 
formances are significantly different only under 
low candidate dispersion. Thus if preferences in 
our hypothetical organization could be ade- 
quately characterized by our spatial assump- 
tions, and if the organization were concerned to 
pick Condorcet winners for its presidency, then 
it might want to use the Coombs function or 
possibly the Borda rule. It would certainly want 
to avoid plurality voting. 


Table 6 shows the results of analyses of 
variance of the spatial data summarized in 
Table 5.16 These statistics indicate that para- 
metric variation in the spatial model generally 
has an extremely important effect on the 
ability of these social choice functions to select 
Condorcet winners. Increasing electorate size 
produces substantial decreases in the Condorcet 
effectiveness of Hare and Plurality. All four 
systems become increasingly able to select 
Condorcet winners as dispersion increases, that 
is, as the process generating candidate positions 
produces alternatives that are more “extreme” 
or tend more often to lie on the “fringes”? of 
the electorate. All three effects are weakest for 
the Borda rule. This may be due to the fact that 
the Borda rule makes simultaneous use of all 
information contained in individual preference 
orders. 

The conclusions drawn from these tables can 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) The differences between the results under a 
model of random preferences and those 
under a model of spatial preferences are 
very significant. 


(2) Parametric variation in the spatial model 
has very significant effects on the ability of 
the four social choice functions to select 
Condorcet winners, 


16The data were aggregated as before. There were 
thus ten data points for each size-dispersion cell. 


Table 5. Proportion of Condorcet Winners Selected 


21 Voters 1000 Voters 
Impartial Candidate Dispersion Impartial Candidate Dispersion 
Culture Low Medium High Culture Low Medium High 
Coombs 93 96 98 99 91 81 99 99 
Borda 86 .83 .83 92 89 85 86 37 
Hare 92 72 715 90 92 32 60 84 
Plurality 69 59 53 77 69 27 33 -70 
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(3) For the range of cases we have studied, the 
four social choice functions can be ordered 
as follows in their overall ability to select 
Condorcet winners: Coombs, Borda, Hare, 
Plurality. 


Interpretation 


The reasons for many of the differences 
among the results just presented can be derived 
from the nature of the spatial model. This 
model generates elections which are nonuni- 
form, and the votes tend to cluster on those 
preference orders in which candidates near the 
center of the electorate are ranked high. One 
strong indication of the nonuniformity of the 
elections and its effects on the outcomes is 
given by Table 7, which shows, for the various 
conditions, the proportion of elections in which 
some candidate received a majority of first- 
place votes. It is obvious that the spatial model 
is much more likely to generate elections with a 
majority winner than the impartial culture 
model, even when the electorate is large. 


The effects of parametric variation in the 
spatial model on the ability of the different 
social choice functions to select Condorcet 
winners can be illustrated using the one-dimen- 
sional case. In particular consider a large 
electorate with four candidates distributed 
near the center of the electorate, as in our 


Table 6. F Ratios from Analysis of Variance 





Source 
Size Dispersion Interaction 
Coombs 16.2* 45.9* 28.1* 
Borda 3.3** 20.7* 3 
Hare 41.1* 119.4* 29.2* 
Plurality 36.7* 97.9* 14.3* 


*Significant at .01 level 
**Significant at .10 level 


Table 7. Proportion of Elections 
with Majority Winners 


Electorate Size 





21 1000 

Impartial Culture 03 00 
Candidate Dispersion 

Low 30 00 

Medium 10 10 

High 40 30 
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1000-voter, low-dispersion case. This situation 
is shown in Figure 3, in which the candidates 
have been numbered in order of their plurality 
vote. Note that the candidates with the largest 
plurality totals are the extreme candidates. In 
the one-dimensional case, the candidate located 
closest to the median voter will always be a 
Condorcet winner, which in this case is candi- 
date 4, the plurality loser. When candidates are 
tightly clustered near the center of the voter 
distribution, the plurality social choice function 
often chooses an extreme candidate. Hare 
performs similarly, often eliminating the central 
candidates in the process of generating a runoff 
between the extremes. The Hare function, by 
virtue of containing one pairwise majority vote 
at its final stage, is less likely to select the most 
extreme candidate, but the next most extreme 
candidate may frequently be selected. These 
effects are illustrated by Table 8, which shows, 
for the case of 1000 voters with low dispersion, 
the social choices as a function of the distance 
of the candidates from the center of the voter 
population (not the sample). This table clearly 
indicates the tendencies of the plurality and 
Hare social choice functions. The modal case 
for plurality voting is to choose the most 
extreme candidate, while Hare is almost as 
likely to choose the next most extreme candi- 
date as it is to choose either candidate closer to 
the center. The spatial model (particularly with 
low candidate dispersion) feeds the tendencies 
of these two social choice functions, and leads 
to the selection of extreme candidates. For the 
Coombs and Borda social choice functions, the 
opposite is true. They are much more likely to 
select central candidates, as is the Condorcet 
criterion. The Coombs function, by eliminating 
extreme candidates first, almost always selects 
one of the two candidates nearest the center of 
the theoretical voter population.!7 The Borda 
function accomplishes the same results, al- 
though the process is somewhat different. 
Young (1974) has shown that the alternative it 
selects is the one with the highest average 
margin of victory in pairwise comparisons. The 
Condorcet criterion uses a closely related logic 
in selecting an alternative that wins a majority 
in every pairwise com parison, if one exists. 


We might summarize by saying that in a case 
where voter preference orderings are reasonably 
well described by the spatial model, and candi- 


17Indeed, Coombs (1954, pp. 397-99) has shown 
that if the issue space is one-dimensional and if 
preferences are singlepeaked, then his function always 
selects the Condorcet winner. 
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date positions have the central tendency usually 
associated with the Downsian tradition, the 
Plurality and Hare systems will frequently pick 
the more extreme alternatives while Coombs, 
Borda and the Condorcet criterion will favor 
those near the center of the voter population. 
This observation holds strictly only for the 
four-dimension, four-candidate case under the 
spatial model as we have simulated it, but we 
think it likely that similar results hold for other 
numbers of dimensions and candidates and our 
methods can be used to investigate the conjec- 
ture, 


A Digression on Primary Elections 


Our discussion thus far has focused primarily 
on the abilities of social choice functions to 
select Condorcet winners. Before ccncluding, 
we wish to discuss another electoral situation in 
which the framework of analysis we have 
introduced above could prove useful to political 
designers studying other properties of social 
choice functions. The most prominent multi- 
candidate elections in the U.S. are the quadren- 
nial presidential primaries leading up to the 


Table 8. Social Choices and 
Distance from Center of Electorate 





Nearness to Center of the 
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nominating conventions. The objectives of 
these elections include both the selection of a 
winning candidate and the estimation of the 
relative strengths of all of the candidates based 
on their shares of the vote. These vote shares 
are frequently used to apportion convention 
delegates, but they also serve as the raw 
material for political observers’ evaluations of 
the candidates’ performances relative to expec- 
tations. These evaluations in turn influence 
subsequent expectations and the supply of 
political resources in future primaries. 

Of the four social choice functions we have 
studied above, only plurality voting and the 
Borda rule yield measures of vote shares appro- 
priate to the objectives of a primary election, 
and we will therefore confine our analysis to 
these two functions. It should be noted that the 
Borda rule seems particularly appropriate for 
use in primary elections, because it orders 
candidates by the average ranks assigned to 
them by the voters, a measure which is pre- 
sumably closely related to the relative strengths 
of the candidates. We have used the elections 
generated from the spatial and impartial culture 
models to simulate primary elections involving 
four candidates. Table 9 shows, for the cases 
involving 1000 voters, four measures of the 
differences between the results of primary 
elections using plurality voting and the Borda 
rule. These measures are the proportion of 
elections in which the two functions yield the 
same ordering of the candidates, the proportion 
in which the top two candidates are the same, 
the proportion in which the winning candidate 
is the same, and finally an overall measure of 
agreement, the proportion of the time the two 
functions agree on the rank they assign to any 


medien voter 


Theoretical Electorate 
Nearest Furthest 
Condorcet .87 dl 02 00 
Coombs 75 .20 05 00 
Borda 81 17 02 - 00 
Hare 33 33 29 05 
Plurality .23 27 12 38 
2 


i 


}4 1 


Figure 3. One-Dimensional Example 
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Tabie 9. Measures of Agreement Between Plurality and Borda Social Choice Functions 


` Impartial 
Measure Culture 
Same Order 26 
Same Top Two 39 
Same Winner 71 
Same Rank 54 


given candidate.!8 There are no significant 
differences among the spatial model results for 
the first two measures, and for each measure all 
spatial model results are significantly different 
from those of the random case at the .05 level. 
For the third measure, selecting the same 
winner, only the medium/high difference is not 
significant at the .05 level. For the final 
measure, all differences are significant at the 
.05 level. These results make very clear the 
important effects upon primary election out- 
comes of the selection of a social choice 
function. They can be roughly summarized as 
implying that in primaries corresponding well 
to the case we have studied a given candidate 
would be ranked similarly by the two social 
functions only about 40 percent of the time. 
Our earlier results showed that where they 
differ, Borda would favor the more central 
candidates, plurality the more extreme. The 
question of whether centrality is to be valued in 
American presidential primaries we leave open. 

Even in those cases where plurality voting 
and the Borda rule yield the same ordering of 
the candidates, there can be important dif- 
ferences in the political effects of the results 
using the two functions. This can be illustrated 
using data from the 1970 SRC Election Study 
on four prominent candidates for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination (Muskie, Ken- 
nedy, Lindsay, and Humphrey). The “‘ther- 
mometer ratings” assigned to these candidates 
by the survey respondents were used to con- 
struct preference orderings, which were then 
used to simulate a national primary with these 
four candidates. The results for the plurality 
and Borda social choice functions are shown in 
Table 10. Both functions yield the same order 
on the candidates, but there remain important 
differences between the vote shares under the 
two functions. Not only would they apportion 
convention delegates differently in systems that 
are not winner-take-all, but it is likely that most 
observers would offer quite different interpreta- 


18Statistical analyses were carried out as described 
earlier. 


Vol. 72 
Dispersion 
Low Medium 7 High 
Ai 12 10 
13 14 13 
-26 39 38 
35 38 42 


tions of these sets of vote shares. The plurality 
results suggest a neck-and-neck race between 
Muskie and Kennedy, followed at a fair dis- 
tance by Lindsay, with Humphrey a distant 
fourth. The Borda results suggest a much 
clearer victory for Muskie (due to a large 
number of second-place votes, as was widely 
believed to be true in his case in 1970), with 
the other three candidates grouped within two 
percentage points of each other. Thus even in a 
case in which both social choice functions agree 
not only on the winner, but on the entire 
ordering, there may still be extremely impor- 
tant political information which is reported 
quite differently by the two functions. 

The differences between the plurality and 
Borda vote shares for the elections generated by 
the spatial and the impartial culture models 
attest to the sensitivity of the vote shares to 
both the selection of a social choice function 
and the distribution of preferences in an elec- 
toral situation. Table 11 shows the median 
absolute percentage difference between plural- 
ity and Borda vote shares. In the elections 


Table 10. Results of 
Simulated National Primary 

Plurality Borda Rule _ 
Candidates Votes % Points % 
Muskie 340 28.7 2029 28.5 
Kennedy 339 28.6 1771 24.9 
Lindsay 273 23.0 1678 23.6 
Humphrey 233 19.7 1632 22.9 

Table 11. Median Absolute Differences 
Between Vote Shares (Percent) 

Candidate Set Median Value 
Impartial Culture 67 
Low 9.58 
Medium 8.13 
High 8.93 
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derived from the spatial model, these dif- 
ferences are substantial. A candidate’s vote 
shares from the two functions are as likely to 
differ by more than nine percentage points as 
they are to--differ by less. These results, 
combined with those in Table 9, strongly 
suggest that primary elections using plurality 
voting and the Borda rule are very likely to 
yield substantially different outcomes if prefer- 
ences are similar to those generated by the 
spatial model. For the elections generated from 
the impartial culture model, the differences are 
very small, reflecting the fact that these elec- 
tions are nearly uniform when there are 1000 
voters. 

Part of the explanation for the large dif- 
ferences in the spatial model cases is the fact 
that the variance of the plurality vote shares is 
at least four times larger than the variance of 
the Borda vote shares. An additional implica- 
tion of this difference for primaries is that 
Borda is less likely to generate clear winners or 
losers, because the vote shares with this func- 
tion are clustered much closer together than 
those for plurality voting. 


Conclusion 


We have now given a number of examples of 
questions of potential interest to political de- 
signers that can be explored within a frame- 
work of an election space and a model that 
generates the probabilities associated with re- 
gions of that space that correspond to events of 
interest: competitiveness of congressional seats, 
differences in primary election winners and in 
percentages attained in primaries by particular 
candidates, and, of course, our extended in- 
vestigation of the selection of Condorcet win- 
ners by four social choice functions. These 
illustrations are from a large class of cases in 
which definite estimates of likelihood can be 
obtained for events of significance. The quality 
of those estimates clearly depends on the 
quality of the model of the electoral situation 
used to generate the underlying probabilities on 
election space. That generation may be by 
analytic solution of a probabilistic model— 
which would probably be preferable but ap- 
pears quite difficult—or by Monte Carlo meth- 
ods such as those we have employed here which 
draw points from the density on election space 
ae than explicitly specifying and integrating 
it. 


19A third method we are exploring is to draw 
points from an explicitly specified density function. 
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However the probabilities are generated, we 
would argue that to be genuinely useful such 
estimates must flow from a model that seems to 
take into account the features of the design 
context that may significantly affect patterns 
of preferences. In the development of our main 
example we studied a number of such features: 
size of the electorate, the number and inter- 
dependence of dimensions in preference space, 
the number of candidates and the dispersion of 
the process selecting them. This choice of 
features seems reasonably natural to us, but 
hardly inevitable. In particular, many of them 
are suggested by the spatial conception of 
preference generation on which we have relied. 
The spatial model may or may not turn out to 
be a good approximation of the process that 
generates elections. Whether it does or not, 
political designers will want to investigate as- 
sumptions quite different from those we have 
studied. 

Nonetheless, the results we have obtained 
demonstrate the sharp sensitivity of social 
choice function performance to the character 
of the process that generates elections. They 
therefore establish the necessity of taking. fea- 
tures of the electoral situation into account in 
the application of social choice theory. The 
method of defining events of interest to poli- 
tical designers as regions of election space and 
assessing their probabilities appears to us to 
permit the recasting of substantial portions of 
social choice theory into the applicable form 
that seems to be required. 


Appendix 


The problem we have analyzed above may 
be formally represented in the following way: 
Let S = {s;! j=l, 2,..., n} be a finite set of 
alternatives (candidates, proposals, social states, 
etc.) from which a social choice is to be made, 
and let I/S) = {njli=1,2,...,n/} be the set of 
permutations of the elements of S, in this case 
representing the n’ linear preference orders over 
S. An election is defined to be a relative 
frequency distribution on the elements of II/S). 
The set of all possible elections is 


n?! 
A= (x=, XQ,+0+, Xp )ixz20, 2 x=} : 
i=1 


An example might be the Dirichlet density on the k/ 
dimensional simplex with parameters derived from a 
theoretical model of the underlying political process. 
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where x; is the relative frequency of preference 
order 7;. A social choice function is a mapping 
from X onto the set of nonempty subsets of S. 
That is, a social choice function selects a 
winning alternative (or set of alternatives if no 
unique choice can be made). A social decision 
function is a mapping from X onto the set of 
nonempty subsets of I/S). A social decision 
function, such as the primary elections dis- 
cussed above, selects a winning ordering (or 
orderings if no unique choice can be made). 

The first social choice function we consider 
is plurality voting, in which each voter casts a 
vote for his/her most preferred candidate, and 
the candidate with the most votes is elected. 
Plurality voting has the dubious distinction of 
being both the social choice function which is 
most widely used in this country and the 
function whose axiomatic properties are least 
satisfactory among those commonly discussed 
in the social choice literature (Richelson, 
1975). Formally, if P(x) is the plurality choice 
set for election x, then 


iie Doa ` 
P(X] = {sjes} ietis)” erus)" Vses} 


where Jj(S) = {il sj is most preferred among the 
elements of S in mj}. When used as a social 
decision function, plurality voting yields a 
social decision set 


P'(X) = {mjell(S)\ sj is ranked above sx in 7; 


only if x> xi, for all pairs 


ie FS) ies) 


(sj,54)}. 


That is, the plurality social decision orders the 
candidates according to the number of first 
place votes each receives, 

The second social choice function is the 
Hare (or transferable vote) system, which has 
long been considered to be a reasonable way 
around the “wasted vote” problem encountered 
in plurality voting.29 Under the Hare system, 
the candidate with the fewest first-place votes is 
eliminated and each vote cast for that candidate 
is transferred to the next ranking candidate on 
that voter’s ballot. This process is continued 
until some candidate is assigned a majority of 
the first-place votes. If we indicate the increas- 


204n excellent discussion of this social choice 
function can be found in Black (1958). Doron and 
Kronick (1977) discuss one logical problem with this 
function. 
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ingly restricted set of alternatives by super- 
scripting S and denote the alternatives elimi- 
nated at the mth stage by EG, S™—1), then we 
can define S°=§, and for m>1 Sm=gm-1 
—E(x, S™—-1), where E(x, sm-1) = 


m-i | Ox; < x; 
esi iel(SM-1) S iel,(sm™—1y. 


Fspes™—1}, 


The choice set of the Hare social choice 
function is A(#)=S"-!, 

The third social choice function is the 
Coombs system, which is similar in spirit to the 
Hare system, but uses a different elimination 
logic (Coombs, 1954, pp. 397—99). Under the 
Coombs system, the candidate with the most 
last-place votes (the most disliked candidate, as 
opposed to the least liked candidate under the 
Hare system) is eliminated, and a first-place 
vote cast for that candidate is transferred to the 
next-ranking candidate on that voter’s ballot, 
This process is continued until some candidate 
is assigned a majority of the votes. Here we use 
Ij'(S) to denote the preference orders m; in 
which s; is ranked last among the alternatives in 
S. 

Once again, let S9=S and let S™” be the set of 
candidates remaining at the mt stage of the 
process. Let ; 


¥ SM) = {sjes xi > 
QE $m) = Lae ier (S™) a 


be the set of majority winners at stage m and 
let the set of candidates deleted at stage m be 


D, S™1) = {sjeS™—-1 | Ex; 
iet jsm) 
=x; , MsxeS™—1} , 
irga } 


The set S$” is then given by 


gm = Q(z, S™—1), if O, SM-1) + o 
SML — D(x, S™—1), otherwise, 


The choice set for the Coombs social choice 
function is C(x) = S” ~+, 

The final social choice function is the Borda 
tule, which is radically different from the other 
three. It is the only system considered here 
which takes into account each voter’s complete 
preference ordering in a single step in arriving at 
a social choice and its axiomatic foundation is 
impressive (Young, 1974). Formally, the Borda 
choice set is 
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nl 
B(x) = GEST: k rilsj)* xj > E rifsK)* xi 
iF1 


Yskes}, 


where rilsj ; = the number of alternatives to 
which s; is preferred in mj. Under this “method 
of marks” an alternative receives (n—1) points 
for each time it is ranked first, (2—2) points for 
each time it is ranked second, etc, The winning 
alternative is that with the highest average rank. 
When used as a social decision function, the 
Borda social decision set is 


B(x) = { ES tsjis pa above sz in 7; 


oniyi, È ri(sj)* xi > = 7i(sx%)° xj, for all 


pairs f ie 


The Borda social decision function orders can- 
didates according to their average ranks. 

Assessing how often events of interest occur 
under various social choice functions requires 
that they be evaluated with respect to a set of 
elections which reflect the empirical realities of 
a given “electoral situation.” Let Fge(X) be the 
probability density of elections for the electoral 
situation E. Factors influencing Fg{(X) would 
include, among others, the size of the elec- 
torate, constitutional constraints, communica- 
tion patterns among the electorate, the nomina- 
tion process, and demographic processes. Exam- 
ples of electoral situations are elections to the 
U.S. House of Representatives, presidential 
primaries, elections to the executive committee 
of an academic department, the choice of the 
foreperson of a jury, etc. If we denote by 
G(X)]CX the set of elections for which some 
particular event occurs (e.g., G(X) = {XeX | P(X) 
Æ B(x)}), then the probability of this event in 
electoral situation Æ is given by the value of the 
integral f F(X). 

G(X) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The J-Curve Theory 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In 1962 I published a general but not 
universal theory of revolution (Davies, 1962). 
Calling it the J-curve, I proposed that when a 
long period of rising expectations and gratifica- 
tions is followed by a short period during which 
expectations continue to rise while gratifica- 
tions fall off sharply, the probability of civil 
violence against government rises rapidly. A gap 
that widens quickly makes revolution likely. 
The theory has been criticized and trans- 
mogrified into first a V-curve (Grofman and 
Muller, 1973) and then an M-curve (Miller et 
al., 1977). Lest we begin to observe the Yo-Yo 
Effect, some clarifications are clearly needed. 

The theory is psychologically based in the 
basic needs of human beings. The most elemen- 
tal of these needs are the physical, material 
needs for food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
physical safety. Others are for association (the 
social-affectional needs), equality and dignity 
(or self-esteem), and self-actualization. The set 
of basic needs that makes most sense to me! is 
derived from Abraham Maslow’s 1943 list. I did 
not spell these needs out so clearly in the 1962 
version of the theory as in the 1969 version 
(Davies, 1969), but in both instances, as well as 
in Human Nature in Politics (New York: Wiley, 
1977, Ch. 1) and in the “Priority of Human 
Needs ...” paper (Davies, 1977), I tried to 
emphasize that human beings want material 
goods but much more. Unfortunately, not just 
economists but also political scizntists in- 
terested in relating human needs to political 
behavior have been impeded in their efforts to 
test such relationships by the fact that the most 
abundant data are economic and they relate, 
when considered by themselves, only to one of 
several basic human needs. 

In the 1969 statement of the theory, I 
applied ‘an idea generated originally about 
revolution to a rebellion that fell short of 
seizure of the state. The Black Rebellion of the 
1960s, not very surprisingly, seemed to fit the 
J-curve. In referring to the course of black 
development since emancipation in 1863, I said 
that until the 1940s black people were over- 


IIn a revision of my first use of it in 1963 —dividing 
needs into substantive and instrumental and including 
security, knowledge, and power in the latter category. 
(See Davies, 1977.) 


whelmingly concerned simply with survival— 
with satisfying their physical needs. Develop- 
ments during World War II, including the 
beginning of integration in the armed forces 
and more equal job opportunities in war in- 
dustry, were economic but something else, too. 
I said: “These advances relate to jobs and 
housing and therefore to the physical needs, 
but they also—notably in the case of sport 
participation—have overtones of equal dignity” 
(Davies, 1969, p. 720). 

The one systematic statistical measure I was 
able to use was a comparison of income with 
years of education achieved among black peo- 
ple, for the years 1940-—-1967.2 This compari- 
son, expressed as a ratio between income and 
education, measured the gap not just between 
material expectations and gratifications but also 
the gap between expectations and gratifications 
pertaining to equality of opportunity. In the 
early 1950s, the gap began to widen, as the 
increased number of years of schooling among 
blacks was not paralleled by increased income. 

In addition to this gap, involving both 
economic and equality needs, I mentioned 
others, most particularly the gap relating to 
increased violence of whites against blacks, 
following efforts to integrate schools, parks, 
lunch counters, and buses. This violence reacti- 
vated the need for physical safety. The gaps 
developed in the mid-1950s and early 1960s. I 
placed the peak—following which the total gap 
began to widen rapidly—in the pitched battle of 
April 1973, when police in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama turned themselves, white people, fire 
hoses, and dogs on black people. The first 
major concerted black violence I deemed to be 
the Watts riots in Los Angeles in August 1965, 
thus taking that date as the commencement of 
the Black Rebellion. 

In a sedulous effort to test the J-curve in 
that rebellion, three people have recently con- 
cluded that, as judged by their data, “in the 
case of each of the four hypotheses relating the 
J-curve to the black urban riots of the 1960s, 
the theory was rejected” (Miller et al., 1977, p. 
978). Each of the hypotheses related to only 
one of the physical needs: what the authors 
described as ‘financial’? expectations, derived 
from data of the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, for the years 1956—1968. All 


2This measure was developed by Harmon Zeigler 
and Jerry B. Jenkins out of U.S. Census Bureau data. 
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these hypotheses pertain only to the economic 
aspect of the physical needs and include neither 
the violence which threatened physical need 
deprivation of another sort, nor the declining 
satisfaction of the needs for equality and 
dignity. 

The appraisal by Miller, Bolce, and Halligan 
is thus radically deficient as a test of the 
J-curve, both on theoretical grounds and as an 
empirical test. The authors give evidence of 
having read what I wrote in 1969 about other 
than economic needs of black people, but they 
do not say why they suppose the causes of the 
rebellious behavior of black people can be 
analyzed as purely economic. Indeed they seem 
to be unaware of, or at least to ignore, the fact 
that the statistical measure I used relating black 
income to education was not simply an eco- 
nomic measure. Like conservative economists 
and conservative Marxists, they seem to sup- 
pose, dismally, that human beings including the 
black variation have only material desires or 
that nonmaterial desires have no effect on their 
political behavior. They forget the equalitarian 
demands of 1776 and 1789 that became na- 
tional summonses of the American and French 
Revolutions. In short, their theoretical attack 
on the J-curve is both psychologically and 
historically innocent. 

It is discouraging but not surprising to note 
psychological innocence among social scientists, 
but it is both discouraging and surprising to 
note quantitative naivete..I described the last 
steady rise in black expectations as starting 
about 1940, and with some fluctuations in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s ending with a peak 
in 1963 in Birmingham and with the beginning 
of the Black Rebellion two years later in Los 
Angeles. The fluctuations—as the gap between 
income and education indicated—appeared 
from 1957 to 1965. It is during this very period 
that Miller et al. used data indicating some 
fluctuations in “financial”? expectations that 
form a kind of “M.” They refute an application 
of the theory to a time span of 1940—1967 by 
analysis of data gathered for the years 
1956—1968. The J-curve is myopically con- 
verted into a Big M, with no prior buildup in 
the minds of blacks—with no memory of 
developments before the Survey Research Cen- 
ter gathered the data. 

Miller, Bolce, and Halligan ignore the 
psychological base of the theory in human 
motivation and test the theory on only half the 
cycle I described. They read a bit like the 
people who say, in the eye of the hurricane: it 
is obvious that ary prediction of a storm is 
clearly rejected by the blue sky overhead. Or 
people who say the cause of the storm is its 
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own fluctuations. Social science is capable of 
more thoughtful tests than that of a basic 
theory of civil violence. 


JAMES CHOWNING DAVIES 
University of Oregon 
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To THE EDITOR: 


In our article (Miller, Bolce and Halligan, 
1977) we addressed several aspects of the 
J-Curve theory that appeared to be both con- 
ceptually and empirically questionable, One of 
our concerns was the issue which James C, 
Davies now underscores in his communication, 
i.e., the theory is psychologically based. Unfor- 
tunately, neither in his two previous renditions 
of the theory (Davies, 1962, 1969) nor in the 
present communication does he deal with this 
issue as it applies to the testing of the theory. 
We agree that the JCurve theory is psycho- 
logically based. We also agree that a person’s 
positive appraisal of his or her economic situa- 
tion is central to a sense of psychological 
well-being. We argue now, as we did then, that 
our use, of individual-level data of black and 
white perceptions of economic expectations 
and satisfactions is the most appropriate 
psychological test of the J-Curve theory to 
date. 

In contrast to our rigorous empirical testing 
of the theory, we hasten to confront Davies 
with the inadequacy of his own test of the 
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theory. As he notes, “the one systematic 
statistical measure I was able to use was a 
comparison of income with years of education 
achieved among black people, for the years 
1940—1967.” Because the theory is rooted in 
the psychological needs and expectations of 
‘individuals, a non-psychological aggregate mea- 
sure is hardly an appropriate operationalization 
for assessing the theory. Not only is the 
important level of analysis question ignored, if 
not violated, but also, aside from Davies’ 
unsubstantiated assertions, there is not one iota 
of evidence to suggest that Davies’ measure 
assesses a form of relative deprivation that was 
part of the psychological experience of the 
black community. Moreover, embellishing this 
rather inappropriate measure, almost a decade 
later, with the belated afterthought that it also 
possessed the prowess to measure equality of 
opportunity only further adds to its lack of 
credibility. 

Consider further that the graphic representa- 
tion of this measure, as Davies acknowledges, 
puts the riots almost a decade too soon. Since 
the constraints of the data were not properly 
acknowledged, Davies moved the intolerable 
gap forward almost a decade. When we repli- 
cated Davies’ operationalization, using the in- 
dividual-level data, we too found that the 
J-Curve pattern did not emerge. Feeling con- 
strained by the empirical consequences of our 
results, we, however, could not produce a curve 
based on our interpretation and intuition of 
how the black population perceived events. 

We did not set out in the course of our 
research to either “confirm” or reject the 
theory, nor were we interested in transform- 
ing~or “transmogrifying” as Davies put it—the 
shape of the J-Curve. We were interested in 
testing the theory against the best empirical 
evidence available. Grofman and Muller (1973) 
also found that the theory does not withstand 
the rigors of empirical testing, perhaps serious 
consideration should be given to a reformula- 
tion of the theory and to making its empirical 
attributes more precise, 

In this latter regard, let us reexamine the 
theory. The theory proposes that when a long 
period of rising expectations and gratifications 
is followed by a short period in which gratifica- 
tions fall off sharply and create an intolerable 
pap between actual gratifications and continual- 
ly rising expectations, the probability of civil 
violence increases rapidly. When one is con- 
fronted with the problem of assessing this 
theory empirically, several questions come to 
the fore. How long is a long period? How short 
is a short period? How sharply must gratifica- 
tions fall? How large is an intolerable gap? In 
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other words, how will we know a J-Curve when 
we see it? 

These are not easy questions to answer. The 
theory itself is vague and gives no operational 
guidance. Consider how an analogous theoreti- 
cal statement in the natural sciences might 
appear. The proposition “Water solidifies when 
sufficiently cooled” is at about the level of 
specificity of the J-Curve. 

Given the imprecision of the theory and the 
fact that it is in ex post facto statement—the 
revolution always precedes the theory—it is 
possible to fit a J-Curve to any revolutionary 
situation. Since the theory gives no direction as 
to what social, economic or political indicators 
are to be selected, leaving the researcher to 
choose any indicator, from any realm, for any 
data, point, or to skip a data point or two or 
three (or however many one pleases), one can 
construct a J-Curve, or any other curve, for that 
matter. One is even free to ignore certain 
indicators. Davies, for example, ignored the 
civil rights acts of 1964 and 1965, and was 
untroubled by the fact that the long period of 
rising expectations for the urban riots is 12 
years (1940—52) while the short period of 
declining gratifications is 13 years (1952—65). 

It is to be recalled that to avoid some of 
these problems we tested Davies’ theory against 
his own operationalization, albeit at the more 
appropriate individual level of analysis. More- 
over, not only was the theory rejected in this 
test, but it was also. rejected in a series of 
psychological measurés directly derived from 
the theory. In performing these tests, we did 
not sketch curves based on some intuition of 
the quantitative amplitudes of selected qualita- 
tive events. When such methodology is devised, 
we would appreciate learning how to im- 
plement it. If this constitutes historical and 
quantitative naivete, we wear those badges 
proudly. If data, appropriate methodology, and 
precise theoretical formulations can be adduced 
to inspire greater confidence in the J-Curve, we 
would welcome them. Perhaps, Davies wil turn 
his considerable talents toward such endeavors. 
Until that time, we stand by our empirical 
results. The J-Curve theory does not explain the 
black urban riots, and Davies has not presented 
then or now one useful shred of evidence to 
make us think otherwise. 


ABRAHAM H. MILLER 
University of Cincinnati 
Louis H. BOLCE 
Fordham University, Lincoln Center 
MARK HALLIGAN 
Northwestern University Law School 
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Trivial Shifts in 
Presidential Elections 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Steven J. Rosenstone and Raymond E. 
Wolfinger (1978) have supplied a comprehen- 
sive review of interstate variation in voter 
registration laws and an insightful, well-written 
analysis of the political consequences likely to 
follow the adoption of uniformly permissive 
registration procedures in all states (that is, in 
effect, national election-day registration). 

In their otherwise masterful presentation, 
they have, I believe, understated the political 
consequences which national-election-day regis- 
tration might have in close presidential elec- 
tions. Determining that the most permissive 
registration procedures applied nationwide 
would have expanded the 1972 electorate by 
12.2 million voters, Rosenstone and Wolfinger 
found that the expansion of the electorate 
would have decreased the Republican share of 
the electorate from 36.4 percent to 35.9 
percent; the authors regard this change as 
“wholly insignificant.’! The Democratic pro- 
portion of the electorate would have increased, 
as a result of reform, from 51.1 percent to 51.4 
percent, a shift they call “equally trivial” 
(1978, p. 39). 

However, the fact that three of the last five 
presidential elections have yielded an almost 
even division of popular votes between Demo- 


lThe figures on Republican identifiers include 
Independents leaning Republican as well as strong and 
weak Republicans. The Democratic figures are likewise 
reported, 
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cratic and Republican candidates—coupled with 
the idiosyncracies of the electoral vote system 
—suggests that even small changes in the elec- 
torate following registration reform could take 
on considerable significance. The swing of 0.8 
percent in favor of the Democrats (the pro- 
jected effect of election reform in 1972) 
exceeds the margin of Kennedy’s victory over 
Nixon in 1960 and roughly matches Nixon’s 
margin over Humphrey in 1968. To view the 
matter in another way, Rosenstone and Wolfin- 
ger’s projection that election reform would 
have added 12.2 million voters to the 1972 
electorate breaks down into more than 6.5 
million Democratic identifiers, about 3.9 mil- 
lion Republicans, and 1.7 million Indepen- 
dents.? In short, reform would have produced a 
net increase of Democrats over Republicans of 
about 2.6 million voters. Recalling that Carter 
edged Ford by only 1.7 million votes in 1976, 
one finds it difficult to regard an increased 
Democratic advantage of 2.6 million voters as 
either “wholly insignificant” or ‘‘trivial.”’ To be 
sure, one cannot assume that election reform 
would have produced a net gain of 2.6 million 
Democratic votes. Examination of the voting 
patterns of Democrats, Republicans and Inde- 
pendents in 1976 does indicate that the pro- 
jected effects of election reform (applied to 
1976) would have added about 630,000 to 
900,000 votes to Carter’s total.3 In order to 
appreciate that the projected effects of election 
reform could be important, it is worthwhile to 
recall that a switch to Ford by less than 10,000 
Carter votes in Ohio and Hawaii would have 
elected Ford. 

Were a close presidential election like that of 
1976 to follow national election reform, it 
would be impossible to ascertain that the 
reform had provided the winning margin for the 
Democratic candidate. Marginal victories, after 


2These are my calculations based on the estimated 
total potential electorate of 134 million persons in 
1972 and the data on the actual and projected partisan 
composition of the electorate given by Rosenstone 
and Wolfinger. 


3This is a rough estimate based on the voting 
patterns of Democratic, Republican, and Independent 
identifiers in 1976 applied to the 1972 increment of 
12.2 million voters. The lower estimate relies upon the 
1976 voting patterns reported by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan (Dye and Zeigler, 
1978, p. 202). The lower figure also adjusts for the 
tendency of surveys to overestimate actual presidential 
vote. The higher estimate is based on New York Times 
survey data supplied in Gerald M. Pomper et al. (1977, 
p. 61). 
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all, may turn on any number of factors ranging 
from the caliber of vice-presidential candidates 
to blunders on televised debates. But the 
analysis of Rosenstone and Wolfinger tells the 
Republican leadership that the adoption of 
election-day registration could very well give 
the Democratic party a crucial, almost assured 
bonus; correctly, most GOP leaders fear and 
oppose such election reform. The current and 
widely publicized effort by the Republican 
National Committee to court black voters 
provides a perspective on the issue. The black 
vote for Carter exceeded his winning margin in 
eleven states, including Ohio.* If the Republi- 
can presidential candidate in 1980 were to 
increase Ford’s black vote in 1976 (about 
600,000 votes) by 50 to 75 percent, the benefit 
to the GOP could be entirely offset by the loss 
resulting from election-day registration. Sure- 
ly, the potential impact of election-day registra- 
tion, so ably assessed by Rosenstone and 
Wolfinger, cannot be regarded as trivial. 


TIMOTHY G. O’ ROURKE 
Campbell Coilege 
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5It should be noted that election-day registration 
would probably have increased Nixon’s margin of 
victory in 1972. In 1960, 1964, 1968, and 1976, 
reform would have added Democratic votes. I am 
inclined to believe that registration reform would 
benefit any mainstream Democratic candidate in 
future presidential elections except under highly un- 
usual circumstances. 
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To THE EDITOR: 


Timothy O’Rourke does not quarrel with 
our estimates of the consequences of election- 
day registration, but only with our verbal 
interpretation of the result—a gain of 0.279 
percent in the proportion of Democratic identi- 
fiers. (For ease of presentation, in our article 
we rounded this to 0.3 percent.) In other 
words, the disagreement is over the interpreta- 
tion of three-tenths of a percentage point. 

When based on a survey sample, three-tenths 
of a percentage point cannot be distinguished 
statistically from zero. Our hypothetical ex- 
panded electorate consisted of 2,044 cases in 
the University of Michigan Center for Political 
Studies sample; a difference of .279 percent 
reflects just six cases. It would be foolhardy to 
base any predictions about the real world on a 
shift of six respondents. The sampling error 
alone is many times greater than .279 percent. 

This difference is substantively as well as 
statistically insignificant. Contrasted to the 
common belief that election-day registration 
would produce a Democratic bonanza, a .279 
percent gain for the Democrats is indeed trivial. 

What of O’Rourke’s claim that this differ- 
ence exceeds the margin of victory in several 
recent presidential races? To gauge the impact 
of an expanded electorate, one must look not 
at the meaningless national popular vote, but at 
individual state results. The available data do 
not permit simulation of each state’s electorate. 
However, given the insignificant differences 
between the actual and expanded national 
electorates, plus the fact that state-by-state 
margins of victory are greater than those at the 
national level, there is no great need for such 
simulations. 

This point can be illustrated if we accept for 
the moment that the tiny changes in the 
Michigan sample will occur in the real world 
and that in each state the expanded electorate 
will be .279 percent mere Democratic and .200 
percent more pure Independent. Furthermore, 
let us assume that in any given election, 80 
percent of the Democrats and 50 percent of the 
Independents will vote for the Democratic 
presidential candidate. On average, then, 323 
percentage points will be added to the Demo- 
cratic vote in each state (.8 x .279 + .5 x .200). 

In recent elections, how many states that 
voted Republican for president would have 
gone Democratic if .323 percentage points were 
taken from the Republicans and added to the 
Democratic vote total? Of the 200 state con- 
tests between 1964 and 1976, only one (in 
1976) would have tumed out differently. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1960, only three of 194 state 
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decisions would have changed (one each in 
1952, 1956, and 1960). In no election would 
the national outcome have been different. 

None of this is to deny that a presidential 
election could be decided by a shift of .323 
percent; we only assert that it is an improbable 
event. The more fundamental point, however, is 
that three-tenths of a percentage point is 
statistically equivalent to zero and does not 
represent an “almost assured bonus” for the 
Democrats. It is more likely an almost assured 
bonus for no one. 


STEVEN J. ROSENSTONE 
Yale University 
RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Voegelin on Gnosticism 


To THE EDITOR: 


. In his article “Eric Voegelin’s Framework 
for Political Evaluation in His Recently Pub- 
lished Work,” Dante Germino (1978) expresses 
puzzlement over Voegelin’s suggestion that the 
modern gnostics “are spiritually diseased as 
persons” (this is Germino’s paraphrase). Later 
Germino says that Voegelin presents the prob- 
lem of reconciling “the demands for intel- 
lectual perspicacity with those of human chari- 
ty.” 

There is a clear reason for the acerbity of the 
judgment which Voegelin passes on modern 
gnosticism, and it is related to the precise 
nature of his departure from the Lutheran 
faith. His theology is informed by a sense of 
sin, and in particular of humanity’s capacity for 
rebellion against God and the natural order 
which He created. Voegelin says that the 
modern gnostic engages in rebellion of this kind 
in his attempt to secure the course of history 
by recreating human nature. 

But as Voegelin shows in his chapter on St. 
Paul in the fourth volume of Order and History 
(one of the two books on which Germino’s 
article principally concentrates), he finds little 
significance for his own theology in the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. Orthodox 
Protestantism sees these events not only as 
evidence that Christ was God Incarnate and 
that we should follow His precepts and His 
example; it sees them also as symbols of God’s 
infinite mercy, for it believes that, by submit- 
ting Himself to suffering and death, Christ made 
full propitiation for human sins. Having experi- 
enced mercy at the hand of God, human beings 
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are thus motivated to be charitable in dealing 
with their fellow creatures, even when they 
reproach them. 

It remains true that Voegelin is factually 
correct in ascribing spiritual disorder or, if one 
prefers, sin, to the modern gnostics. It is also 
true that The New Science of Politics and the 
chapter on Plato’s Republic in the third volume 
of Order and History are remarkably prescient 
accounts of what is happening to this society. 

Whether Voegelin’s theology is an adequate 
guide to religious experience is another matter, 
and one whose significance extends beyond 
personal salvation. His “framework for political 
evaluation” provides scarcely any apparatus for 
choosing one form of nontotalitarian govern- 
ment over another. That many of the critics of 
liberal democracy are engaged in sinful rebel- 
lion he tells us, but that it may have something 
to commend it, other than its not being 
totalitarian, he does not say, and cannot say. 
He cannot say it because he sees correctly that 
democracy is rooted in part in the gnostic 
aspirations of men such as Milton, Locke, and 
John Stuart Mill, and because he will not 
embrace a Christian framework, whether Pro- 
testant or neo-Thomist, which would enable 
him to affirm it nonetheless. 


GLENN N. SCHRAM 
Marquette University 


Reference: Germino, Dante (1978). “Eric Voegelin’s 
Framework for Political Evaluation in His Recently 
Published Work.” American Political Science Re- 
view 72: 110-21. 


Resource Allocations in the 
1976 Campaign 


TO THE EDITOR: 


There has been considerable discussion in 
the pages of this Review and elsewhere on the 
manner in which the unit-rule feature of the 
electoral college affects the resource-allocation 
decisions of candidates in presidential elections. 
Morton Davis and I, for example, found a 
substantial large-state bias in the campaign 
behavior of presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates in the 1960 through 1972 campaigns 
based on the number of campaign appearances 
the candidates made in each state (Brams and 
Davis, 1974). Analyzing the same data, Colan- 
toni, Levesque, and Ordeshook (1975a) con- 
firmed this bias but offered a different explana- 
tion for it, which gave rise to some controversy 
(Brams and Davis, 1975; Colantoni, Levesque, 
and Ordeshook, 1975b). Young (1978), who 
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proposed still a different model that predicts 
allocations directly proportional to the elec- 
toral votes of each state, analyzed broadcast 
expenditure data and similarly found that the 
candidates spent disproportionally greater 
amounts on advertising in the large states, but 
not to the extent predicted by the Brams-Davis 
*3/2’s rule.” 

Although not originally based on resource- 
allocation models, the Shapley-Shubik and Ban- 
zhaf a priori power indices for citizens indicate 
that those living in the largest states have 
approximately three times as much voting 
power as those living in the smallest states 
(Owen, 1975a, 1975b; see Lake, 1978, for 
a resource-allocation model that yields the 
Banzhaf index). (These figures have also gen- 
erated controversy; see the exchange between 
Spatt and Owen [1976].) Coincidentally, the 
3/2’s rule shows up an almost identical dispari- 
ty between the attractiveness as campaign 
targets of citizens living in the largest and 
smallest states. 

How well did these models hold up in the 
1976 presidential campaign? Data on “cam- 
paign stops” of presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates in the 1976 campaign are now 
available for comparison with the theoretical 
predictions of the different models (U.S. Sen- 
ate, 1977, p. 29). The product-moment correla- 
tion coefficients between the number of cam- 
paign stops of the 1976 Democratic and Repub- 
lican slates (presidential and vice-presidential 
stops combined in each state) and the various 
model predictions are shown in Table 1. (The 
Colantoni-Levesque-Ordeshook model makes 
no single set of predictions and is therefore not 
included in Table 1.) 

It is perhaps surprising that the coefficients 
are all high and virtually indistinguishable. To 
be sure, one would expect that the 3/2’s rule 
and the two power indices, which all predict 
large-state biases and are highly intercorrelated 
(3/2’s rule and Banzhaf index: 0.9996; 3/2’s 
tule and Shapley-Shubik index: 0.9995; Ban- 
zhaf index and Shapley-Shubik index: 1.0000), 


Table 1. Correlation Coefficients 
, for Different Model Predictions and 
Campaign Stops of Party Slates 


Democratic Republican 


Slate Slate 
Proportional rule 0.91 0.92 
3/2’s rule 0.91 0.90 
Shapley-Shubik index 0.90 0.90 
Banzhaf index 0.90 0.90 
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would give very similar results. The propor- 
tional rule, however, not only does well, too, 
but also correlates highly with the 3/2’s rule 
(0.96), the Banzhaf index (0.95), and the 
Shapley-Shubik index (0.95). 

The explanation for the almost identical 
coefficients in Table 1 lies in the fact that the 
1976 campaign-stop data fall generally between 
the predictions of the proportional rule and the 
other model predictions. If the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia are partitioned into 
large (20 or more electoral votes), medium (10 
to 19 electoral votes), and small (9 or fewer 
electoral votes), for example, the proportional 
and 3/2’s rules predict the percent allocations 
shown in the first two rows of Table 2. The 
actual percent allocations made by each slate in 
1976 are shown in the second two rows and 
indicate that the candidates—especially the 
Democrats—made greater-than-proportional ex- 
penditures in the large states, but not as great as 
the 3/2’s rule (or power indices) predicts. 


Table 2. Percent Allocations 


Small Medium Large 

States States States 
Proportional rule 30.9 29.9 39.2 
3/2’s mule 16.1 26.4 57.5 
Democratic slate 16.1 30.4 53.6 
Republican slate 27.1 28.9 44.0 


There is thus a large-state bias, but not of 
the magnitude predicted by most of the mod- 
els. By way of comparison, it is interesting to 
contrast the actual allocations of the Demo- 
cratic candidates with planned “percent of 
effort” figures for the Carter-Mondale campaign 
in each state, based on a scheduling formula 
devised by campaign director Hamilton Jordan 
prior to the general election campaign (Schram, 
1978, Appendix 3). Jordan’s figures correlate 
highly with the proportional rule (0.96) but not 
so highly with the other model predictions 
(0.86 with each of the two power indices and 
the 3/2’s rule). In fact, their correlation with 
the Democratic slate’s actual allocations is not 
as high (0.84) as any model correlations in 
Table 1. 

What happened? While Jordan’s formula 
succeeded in giving each state more or less its 
due~a proportional allocation—this egalitarian 
ideal was abandoned in the actual campaign. I 
conclude that even the best-laid plans of candi- 
dates may be upset when a perverse institution 
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like the electoral college dictates nonegalitarian 
allocations. 


STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 
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The N-Prisoners’ Dilemma: 
A Bureaucrat-Setter Solution* 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Orbell and Wilson (1978) have recently 
made a valuable contribution by analyzing the 
outcome of a symmetric N-prisoners’ dilemma 
under majority rule, selfish dictatorship, and 
laissez-faire. Their central point is that which of 
the three institutions works best depends cri- 
tically on the economic cost-benefit parameters 


*We thank John Orbell and L. A. Wilson II for 
helpful comments, and the Spencer Foundation and 
NSF for financial support. 
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of the game. As each of the three institutions 
was best for a certain range of parameters, no 
institution could be rejected as being inferior. 

This note proposes a simple institution, the 
bureaucrat-setter, that is virtually always pre- 
ferable to dictatorship.! Using the Orbell- 
Wilson definition of social benefit, the setter 
gives at least as great aggregate social benefit as 
dictatorship. Dictatorship can thus be rejected 
within the framework of the Orbell-Wilson 
model. 

Our mechanism is as follows. One player- 
citizen is selected as the setter. The setter then 
proposes a policy. The policy specifies which 
individuals defect and which cooperate.? If the 
policy is approved by a majority of the voters, 
the policy dictates the outcome. Otherwise, 
laissez-faire prevails. (In fact the setter will 
always propose a policy that defeats laissez- 
faire.) It is crucial that the constitution forbid 
amendments to the setter’s proposal. 

When the social externality imposed by a 
player exceeds his private cost in eliminating 
the externality, our mechanism gives, for large 
N, the same outcome as the Orbell-Wilson 
dictatorship. Specifically, the setter proposes 
that he defects and everyone else cooperates. 
All voters prefer this policy to laissez-faire, and 
the policy is enacted unanimously, The setter- 


IThe “virtually” concerns a minor technical qualifi- 
cation found in n.3. 


2A real-world situation close to the bureaucrat-set- 
ter model is found in school operating budget referen- 
da. Here the school board—on the counsel of a 
bureaucrat, the school superintendent—sets a proposal 
that must be approved or rejected. (The school 
situation diffezs from the context of this note in that a 
prisoners’ dilemma may not be present and in that the 
setter may have the option of calling additional 
elections if the budget is rejected.) Like Orbell and 
Wilson, this note is not concerned with how a society 
might come to select a particular institution (democra- 
cy vs. dictatorship vs. setter) or designate individual 
decision makers (dictator or setter). 


3Except for the uninteresting case where an indivi- 
dual’s personal cost from his own externality exceeds 
his private cost in eliminating the externality, the 
setter’s preferred policy will be for him to defect and 
for others to cooperate. Orbell and Wilson define D as 
the defection benefit and C as the cooperation benefit. 
Let Z = D — C and let S denote Orbell and Wilson's 
social fine (externality). All voters will prefer the 
setter’s preferred policy to laissez-faire if (Z + S/N) < 
S. When (Z + S/N) >S the setter will allow other 
players to defect. The range where dictatorship gives a 
superior aggregate benefit to that available from the 
setter is S > Z > S(N—1)/N. For any given Z, this 
interval vanishes for large N. 
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dictator gets close to the social optimum of all 
cooperate, whereas laissez-faire would lead to 
the worst possible outcome: all defect. 

In the opposite case, when private costs 
exceed externality costs, the setter proposes a 
policy where he and one-half of the remaining 
voters defect and everyone else is forced to 
cooperate. This policy is enacted by a bare (and 
tyrannical) majority.4 This outcome gets closer 
to maximizing social benefits than dictatorship, 
which continues to have only the dictator 
defecting, although the best outcome is laissez- 
faire. : 

Orbell and Wilson point out that when the 
externality is high relative to private costs, 
majority rule works best in that ‘‘all cooperate” 
is a Condorcet winner. But “one defect, N—1 
cooperate” is very close to this optimum, 
especially for large N.5 When externalities are 
moderate (less than twice the private cost), 
majority rule breaks down. There are cyclical 
majorities.6 Cyclical majorities also prevail 

„when private costs exceed the externality. 
Having a setter always avoids the cyclical 
majorities. 

The avoidance of cycles is one justification 
for the use of “closed rules” in legislatures and 
“up or down” referenda such as school budget 
or bond elections. Our remarks above indicate 
that such setter processes are very much a form 
of disguised dictatorship that uses voting to 
maintain an illusion of democracy. 

Many other institutional mechanisms might 
be investigated, including the newly recognized 
demand revealing processes.” Just as the setter 
has simplicity relative to majority rule by 
avoiding possible cycles, the setter mechanism 
has the simplicity of avoiding the heavy infor- 


4For example, Orbell and Wilson used a nine- 
person game. The setter there would allow himself and 
four other players to defect. They would have a net 
benefit of D—(5/9)S that they prefer to the D-—S of 
laissez-faire. The losing minority would have a net 
benefit of C—(5/9)S, which is less than the D~S of 
laissez-faire, since D-C > S by assumption. The setter 
thus is not Pareto superior to the dictatorship; it is 
better only in the aggregate. 


_ 53m the single-peaked case, Romer and Rosenthal 
(1979) show that the setter can lead to outcomes far 
from the Condorcet point. This arises from the setter’s 
preferences not being symmetric to those of other 
voters. Asymmetrics in preferences would also compli- 
cate the analysis of the Orbell-Wilson problem both 
for the setter mechanism and the institutions they 
examine. 


SIndeed every policy is in the top cycle set. 


7Demand revealing processes are discussed and 
referenced in the articles contained in Tideman 
(1977). 
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mational requirements of demand revealing 
processes. 

In summary, we note that Orbell and Wilson 
have used the cyclical majorities that arise in 
their model as a rationale for the classical 
Hobbesian argument for dictatorship. More 
enlightened Hobbesians will want setters. 


THOMAS ROMER 
HOWARD ROSENTHAL 


Carnegie-Mellon University 
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Another Solution 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Avoiding cyclical majorities by introducing a 
“bureaucratic-setter’”’ is nothing if not ingeni- 
ous. In the first case discussed by Romer and 
Rosenthal (1978), though—externality exceeds 
private cost—the setter is a euphemism for a 
dictator. Romer and Rosenthal recognize this, 
but claim the setter’s sole defection would be 
preferred to laissez-faire. Maybe so, but this 
fact does not sanctify the existence of a 
dictator who is uniquely exempted from the 
policies to which everyone else must adhere. 
Romer and Rosenthal never make clear how 
their setter is to be selected, but I venture to 
say that the selection process for most dictators 
is rigged. ` 

How the setter is selected to form a bare 
majority of defectors in the second, more 
democratic case undoubtedly depends on the 
organizational context. In essence, I believe, a 
competition occurs for playing dictator in 
totalitarian countries, playing one of the de- 
fectors (e.g., being in the “elite” and thereby 
benefiting from tax loopholes, etc.) in demo- 
cratic countries. 

If the competition for being a dictator or 
defector is genuine, then one might argue that 
democracy sneaks in by the back door. How- 
ever, this competition usually occurs only 
among a small group; moreover, it is subject to 
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the same N-prisoners’ dilemma, albeit at a much 
rarefied level. Thus, I believe, the bureaucratic- 
setter does not really obviate the problem 
Orbell and Wilson (1978) pointed out. 

The problem of cycles is solved in practice 
by precisely the mechanisms of “disguised 
dictatorship” alluded to by Romer and Rosen- 
thal. I would prefer the term “disguised arbi- 
trariness,” because the setter may more resem- 
ble a populist like Howard Jarvis, who was 
instrumental in the enactment of Proposition 
13 in California recently, than a dictator in the 
more usual sense. 

But note that Proposition 13 was probably 
not in a cycle, because it defeated the more 
moderate proposed property tax cut (Proposi- 
tion 8) as well as no cut (the status quo). In 
fact, the referendum was not either-or, as most 
referenda are, but was effectively based on a 
limited form of approval voting (Brams and 
Fishburn, 1978). Although voters could not 
directly approve of the status quo, or the status 
quo and one of the propositions, indirectly 
they could approve of the former by not voting 
for either of the propositions, the latter by 
voting for just one; what they could not do, 
however, was register simply a preference for 
one of the propositions and not the status quo. 

Since approval voting does a better job of 
guaranteeing the election of a Condorcet alter- 
native (if one exists) than any other nonranked 
voting system—and elects the “most accept- 
able” of alternatives in a cycle when there is no 
Condorcet alternative—I would contend that it 
offers a partial solution to “disguised dictator- 
ship/arbitrariness.” That is, though approval 
voting does not always elect a Condorcet 
alternative, nor does it rid the world of cycles, 
it is biased in favor of the alternative acceptable 
to more people—and one they probably can 
better live with—than any other. 

I would add that approval voting is a far 
more practicable solution than the complex 
demand-revealing processes cited by Romer and 
Rosenthal. Finally, I believe voters would feel 
more efficacious, and be less cynical about 
voting, if they could indicate which of several 
alternatives on a ballot were acceptable (includ- 
ing the status quo) rather than being forced 
into an either-or choice. 


STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 
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The Uses of Expanded Majorities 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Romer and Rosenthal (1978) have shown 
that the bureaucrat setter is superior to dicta- 
tership over the whole range of symmetric 
externality conditions. Although it produces 
the same outcome for all prisoners’ dilemmas as 
dictatorship (marginally sub-optimal but equi- 
librium), it is superior to dictatorship in the 
non-prisoners’ dilemma case. Thus, constitution 
makers operating under uncertainty about the 
world in which their institutions must operate 
can safely reject dictatorship in favor of the 
setter, The more democratic character of the 
setter (albeit a somewhat questionable demo- 
cratic character) makes this an important find- 
ing. 
In our original article (Orbell and Wilson, 
1978), we showed that majority rule! can be 
relied on to produce optimal and equilibrium 
outcomes for some prisoners’ dilemmas (op- 
portunity costs of cooperation less than 50 
percent of the externality), but that for all 
other conditions it produces a cycle. Might 
majority rule be confidently rejected in favor of 
some other institution in the same way that the 
bureaucrat setter allows the confident rejection 
of dictatorship? 

In Figure 1 we have used the same conven- 
tions as before to define a prisoners’ dilemma in 
which the opportunity costs of cooperation are 
more than 50 percent of the externality. As we 
have argued, majority rule (50 percent + 1 or, 
diagrammatically, NR + 1) produces a cycle for 
such a condition. However, should the decision 


*We wish to thank C. Edwin Baker, William Baugh, 
Robyn Dawes and—especially~-Thomas Romer and 
Howard Rosenthal, all of whom gave us invaluable 
assistance with this note. We also wish to correct a 
typographic error in the original article that might 
have caused some understanding. Page 413, paragraph 
numbered 1, the sixth line should read: at the extreme 
right of the axis. 

lWe are talking here about the majority-determined 
choice among the whole range of possible outcomes. 
Notice that the bureaucrat setter involves majority- 
determined choice between laissez-faire and one other 
outcome—to be determined by the setter. 
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rule require the more inclusive NS + 1 before a 
decision is reached, it will be impossible to find 
enough voters to reject the optimal “all co- 
operate” outcome—which will dominate all 
others. 

Generally, if an equilibrium solution is to 
exist, it must be impossible to find the majority 
specified by the decision rule to support out- 
comes to the left of “all cooperate.” The 
proportion of the population required to pre- 
vent the success of such a “leftward” move- 
ment must be greater than the ratio of the 
opportunity costs of cooperation to the exter- 
nality associated with defection.2 Graphically, 


NS DC 3 fo 
~~ = ~—~ and the required majority = VS + 1. If 


NQ DN 

the majority required to adopt any particular 
platform is at least this large, an equilibrium 
outcome at “all cooperate” is assured. We can 
see, therefore, that NS + 1 in Figure 1 will 
produce the same “all cooperate” outcome as 
50 percent + 1 where the opportunity costs are 
less than 50 percent of the externality, our 
“modest” case. And it will produce a cycle for 
the non-prisoners’ dilemma case (where the 
opportunity costs are greater than the externali- 
ty), as does 50 percent + 1. But, because it 
eliminates cycles in a range of prisoners’ dilem- 
mas whose opportunity costs are more than 50 


2This rule is obviously limited to those conditions 
in which the opportunity costs of cooperation are less 
than the value of the externality. The case in which 
the required majority is 100 percent (consensus) is 
dealt with below. 
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Figure 1. Payoffs as Function of Number 
Cooperating When Opportunity Costs of 
Cooperation Are Greater than 50 Percent of the 
Externality 
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percent of the externality, we can conclude— 
initially—that NS + 1 is a superior decision rule 
to 50 percent + 1 over the whole range of 
conditions. More inclusive majorities, it seems, 
are superior to less inclusive ones; constitution 
makers operating under uncertainty can safely 
reject 50 percent + 1 in favor of (say) 65 
percent + 1. 

There is a limit to how far we can usefully 
expand the decision rule, however. Let us 
consider what can be expected under a rule 
requiring consensus before a decision is made. 
For the range of prisoners’ dilemma conditions 
it is clear that, under consensus, the optimal 
“all cooperate” will defeat the disastrous “all 
defect”—everyone will recognize that they will 
be, as individuals, better off under the former 
than under the latter. But there will be a range 
of outcomes (NS in Figure 1) for which some 
individuals will be better off as defectors than 
they would be under “ali cooperate”; those 
individuals will be able, under consensus, to 
veto “all cooperate.” In Figure 1, outcome R 
(for example) cannot be defeated by the 
outcome to its immediate right since the lone 
new cooperator will be able to veto the move, 
and neither can R be defeated by “all coop- 
erate” since the 50 percent permitted to defect 
under R will veto “all cooperate.” Conversely, 
“all cooperate” cannot be defeated by R since 
those obliged to cooperate under R will have 
the power to veto the move, as well. Similar 
logic applies to non-prisoners’ dilemmas: while 
all will agree on “all defect” in preference to 
“all cooperate,” they will not all agree on “all 
defect” in preference to any other outcome. 
Under consensus, a variety of equilibria is 
possible, only one of which is all cooperate. 

But if the decision rule requires one indivi- 
dual short of the whole population to agree (V 
— 1), this problem will not arise. For all 
prisoners’ dilemmas, all outcomes are dom- 
inated under N — 1 by outcomes to their 
immediate right (the single individual disadvan- 
taged by such a move will be overruled) and the 
same applies to non-prisoners’ dilemmas. Fur- 
ther, for all prisoners’ dilemmas, the optimal 
“all cooperate” will be an equilibrium outcome 
since N — 1 does not permit collecting suf- 
ficient individuals to override it. The rule N — 1 
will produce an optimal outcome for all prison- 
ers’ dilemmas, something that cannot be ex- 
pected from either 50 percent + 1 or any rule in 
between. 


3Romer and Rosenthal have pointed out to us that 
majorities larger than 50 percent + 1 applied to the 
bureaucrat setter will make no difference to the 
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The rule N — 1 will not, however, produce 
an equilibrium and optimal “all defect” for the 
non-prisoners’ dilemma condition. While all 
outcomes are dominated by those to their right, 
“all cooperate”? at the extreme right is dom- 
inated in its turn by “all defect” at the extreme 
left. N — 1 applied to a non-prisoners’ dilemma 
does nothing to eliminate the cycle to be 
expected under 50 percent + 1. 

Buchanan and Tullock (1962) have argued 
that expanded majorities involve expanded de- 
cision costs, and constitution makers will no 
doubt consider such costs in their institutional 
decisions. Although the logic of constitutional 
choice remains to be developed, increased 
decision or transaction costs will have to be 
counted against the losses to be expected from 
cycles under decision rules less inclusive than N 
— 1. Ignoring such considerations, however, it is 
clear that N — 1 is a superior rule to any less 
inclusive majority. 


JOHN M. ORBELL 
University of Oregon 


L. A. WILSON II 
Institute of Policy Analysis 
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Representativeness of 
Workers’ Councils 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The article ““Workers’ Councils and Political 
Stratification: The Yugoslav Experience” by 
Sidney Verba and Goldie Shabad in the March 
1978 Review is a welcome addition to the 
literature on Yugoslavia’s system of ‘workers’ 
self-management.” It contains interesting new 
attitudinal data, as well as several stimulating 
observations about inequality in Yugoslavia. 


predicted outcome under prisoners’ dilemma condi- 
tions, but that they will produce progressively superior 
outcomes in the non-prisoners’ dilemma case. Under 
consensus the bureaucrat setter will produce the 
optimal! “all defect” for non-prisoners’ dilemmas. 


The American Political Science Review 


Vol. 72 


Unfortunately, the general point made, that 
socioeconomic and political factors are impor- 
tant determinants of participation and represen- 
tation, is weakened unnecessarily by conceptual 
imprecision, methodological flaws, and con- 
extual oversimplification. Perhaps a brief ex- 
amination of these problems will elicit further 
information and clarification from the authors _ 
and will promote better planning and execution 
of subsequent works on the subject. 

Two major problems are primarily conceptu- 
al. First, the stated aim of the article is to 
answer the question of “how representative of 
the working population are the councils” (Ver- 
ba and Shabad, 1968, p. 80). Representation 
can mean many things, of course, but generally 
it implies a congruity of attitudes, character- 
istics, and/or actions of two sets of individuals: 
the representatives and the represented. Thus, 
one could answer the question by comparing 
(2) the social backgrounds of the members of 
the councils with those of their constituents 
(essuming that similarity of social experience is 
a crucial ingredient of representation); (b) the 
attitudes of the members and their constituents 
on salient issues (assuming that the congruity of 
attitudes is at the crux of representation), or (c) 
the explicit evaluations by workers in several 
enterprises of the representativeness of theia 
councils (assuming that the workers’ own defi- 
ae of representation is the only important 
one). 

Unfortunately, the authors take none of 
these approaches, Although they examine pat 
terns of council membership as affected by two 
social-background variables (socioeconomic sta- 
tus and political affiliation), the crucial com- 
parison of represented to representatives neces- 
sary for approach (a) is never undertaken. The 
social backgrounds of the councils as units are 
never juxtaposed against the backgrounds of 
their constituents, the enterprise work forces; 
instead, Verba and Shabad focus on individual 
council members (disaggregated by the two 
variables’ categories, to be discussed below) and 
ignore those whom they directly represent 
surely an inexact way to analyze representa- 
ticn. It might be noted that this problem is not 
solely one of the unit of analysis because the 
individual-level data could have been aggregated 
to the enterprise and council levels for the 
electorate and the elected, respectively. (Such 
an aggregation would have had the beneficial 
tesearch bonus of permitting the analysis of the 
effects of enterprise-specific conditions on pat- 
terns of participation.) 

The second conceptual problem relates to 
the dependent variable “participation.” If one 
examines recruitment patterns, uses the term 
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“participation” to describe the individual result 
of those patterns, and even equates that result 
with “activism,” then the implication is that 
formal membership on certain bodies (in this 
case, the workers’ council) is empirically asso- 
ciated with taking certain actions in those 
bodies (e.g., presenting proposals, discussing the 
relative merits of different alternatives, etc.). 
However, equating formal membership with 
“participation in workers’ councils” and “‘activ- 
ism” is misleading. 

Western studies of organization since Michels 
(1962) have shown that formal memters of an 
organization fall into different groups according 
to level of activity and social-psychological 
involvement, the lowest levels of which are 
scarcely distinguishable from nonmembership. 
In addition, a growing Yugoslav literature on 
workers’ self-management has demonstrated 
empirically not only that “decision making in 
the workplace tends to be technocratic in 
nature” (as the authors do point out on p. 82), 
but more importantly that the formal members 
of the council do not “participate”? more or 
seem more “active” than certain key non- 
members, namely, the director and the 
directors immediate staff associates. These 
nonmembers not only dominate the enterprise’s 
day-to-day decision making, but even within 
the confines of the meetings of the workers’ 
council are the most activist and “participa- 
tory” of any group in the enterprise along such 
dimensions as proposal presentation and use of 
discussion time. The work of such Yugoslav 
scholars as Josip Obradovic (1972), Branko 
Milosavljević (1970), and Miloš Vejnović (1974) 
clearly demonstrates this dominance.! If any- 
thing, membership on the council might be 
equated to inactivity in this context. 

In any case, there are two conclusions to be 
drawn about the concept “participation” as 
used by Verba and Shabad. First, because the 
formal membership upon which their analysis is 
based does not “represent a more continuing 
and probably more significant level of activity” 
(p. 83) than nonmembership (especially for the 
managerial staff leadership), the use of the 
terms “participation” and “activism” seems 
imprecise, at best. Second, if it is to be used at 
all, the term “participation” requires a more 
sophisticated conceptualization in which there 
is allowance for variation of council members 
along a continuum and/or among different 
categories, perhaps following Barber’s classic 


lFor an overview of these and other works, see 
Oleszczuk (1977). 
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. typology of legislators (Barber, 1965). 


There are also methodological problems 
which are not so directly related to conceptual 
imprecision, but which are troublesome, none- 
theless. A major problem is the reporting of 
the technical details of the study. Unfortunate- 
ly, Verba and Shabad fail to present the 
sampling technique and the date of data-col- 
lection. The absence of these specifics casts 
unnecessary doubt on sample representativeness 
and the possible contamination of the data by 
political events. Similarly, the first independent 
variable, socioeconomic status, is presented asa 
trichotomy with unspecified limits operational- 
ized from an unelaborated composite scale of 
education and income. The other independent 
variable, political-institutional affiliation, is also 
insufficiently explained. An important omission 
is the fact that formal affiliation to the Socialist 
Alliance (the middle category of the variable) is 
characteristic of nearly all workers in the 
enterprise, via their membership in trade un- 
ions, which are organizational components of 
the Alliance. This results in the variable becom- 
ing a near-constant for all but League members 
(who are operationalized out of the category). 
Thus, analysis using the “unaffiliated” category 
is somewhat deceptive in view of the category’s 
miniscule numerical size in the population and 
probably in the sample. 


a 
In addition to problems with the variables, 
there is a weakness in the manipulation of the 
data, The juxtaposition of graphs may “‘high- 
light” the “effects” of the independent vari- 
ables on the dependent variable (Verba and 
Shabad, 1978, p. 88n.), but the relative degree 
of impact of each independent variable is not 
clearly shown. It is not obvious from Table 4, 
for example, that socioeconomic status has a 
“more central role” in determining patterns of 
participation than does political affiliation 
(1978, p. 92), especially in view of the fact that 
the lowest score (52) among the three socioeco- 
nomic categories of League members if higher 
than the highest score (50) among these cate- 
gories of the “general eligible population.” 
Better than the use of graphs for the purpose 
would be regression or path analysis, in either 
of which the size of the relevant coefficients 
would unambiguously indicate relative sta- 
tistical “impact” on the dependent variable. 


The last major problem area is contextual 
oversimplification. Ignoring such mechanisms as 
referenda, recall, work unit councils, and “‘basic 
organizations of associated labor’ (the last 
being compulsory in all firms since 1974), the 
authors omit alternate arenas of participation 
within the enterprise that also may provide 
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“opportunity more effectively to influence 
decisions that affect everyday life” (Verba and 
Shabad, 1978, p. 94). This omission is to be 
particularly regrettable because data on the use 
of such mechanisms since the adoption of the 
1974 Constitution are scarce. Earlier fragmen- 
tary data, e.g., Vejnović (1974) do suggest 
similar patterns of inequality, but the very 
proliferation of these forms in the past 15 years 
indicates a felt need for additional institutional 
structures in the enterprise. Also, this prolifera- 
tion is part of the historical context of self- 
management to which the authors do little 
justice. One need not accept the official line of 
continuing progress to appreciate the con- 
straints which historical developments place on 
individual behavior, as well as the predisposi- 
tions engendered by those developments. 

Finally, in focusing on general patterns of 
individual participation, the authors inad- 
vertently neglect possibly significant variables 
in enterprise context. The importance of the 
social composition of the work force (sex, age, 
or nationality) is suggested by the comparative 
political participation literature and the studies 
of political culture in Yugoslavia, e.g., Bertsch 
and Zaninovich (1974). The dominant type of 
production technology has been found to affect 
at least perceptions of influence patterns, by 
Supek (1972). These and other enterprise-re- 
lated variables could be examined if the data of 
Verba and Shabad were reaggregated as sug- 
gested above. 

Although these conceptual, methodological, 
and contextual difficulties mar Verba’s and 
Shabad’s otherwise laudable study, it is to be 
hoped that further studies—more thoughtfully 
conceived, executed, and presented—will be 
forthcoming from them on the subject, for the 
workers’ councils of Yugoslavia as laboratories 
for the study of political participation have 
received all too little attention from profes- 
sional political scientists to date. 


THOMAS OLESZCZUK 
Rutgers University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Thomas Oleszczuk’s comments on our arti- 
cle are welcome. They provide an opportunity 
to clarify our argument and to explain the 
limitations of our data. They also allow us to 
reaffirm our conclusions which, we believe, are 
supported by our data. 

Let us take Oleszczuk’s points one by one: 

1. Oleszczuk claims that we do not deal 
with the representativeness of the workers’ 
councils. Our analyses deal with that explicitly 
and in rather straightforward terms. We demon- 
strate an over-representation of upper-status 
workers on the councils—using both a composi- 
te measure of status and a simpler measure of 
occupational level. We do this by comparing the 
social composition of our sample of workers’ 
council members with our sample of members 
of the work force eligible for workers’ council 
membership (i.e., those employed in the ‘“‘so- 
cialist sector”). Thus we compare the represen- 
tatives with the representated. We do not do 
this on a unit-by-unit basis, as Oleszczuk seems 
to want, because our data could not be aggre- 
gated in that way. Our sample was of individu- 
als, not of enterprises or of workers’ councils, It 
would be nice to aggregate by enterprise, but 
by no means necessary for our argument. 

2. It is true that we use membership on a 
council as a measure of participation, ignoring 
the fact that members may differ in how they 
participate at council meetings. We are not 
unaware that there are many ways in which 
people participate, and mere membership on a 
council is but a crude measure. Nevertheless, we 
are justified in considering workers’ council 
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members as more active than their nonmember 
counterparts. If we had other measures of their 
activity within the councils, we could have used 
it to see if the stratification patterns that 
distinguish members from nonmembers also 
distinguish active from inactive members. 

3. Oleszczuk also points out that certain 
nonmembers of workers’ councils—the director 
and the director’s immediate staff—often dom- 
inate the council meetings and the enterprise. 
This is true. But the same studies that he cites 
also show that on certain matters—wages, per- 
sonnel—councils do exercise influence. The 
council members are not as active and influen- 
tial as the director and immediate staff, but 
they are more so than nonmembers. Our basic 
comparison is not obviated by his comments. 

4, We should have given greater technical 
detail about our survey. The survey was con- 
ducted in March and April of 1971 in four 
Republics: Croatia, Macedonia, Serbia, and 
Slovenia. The survey was a multistage probabili- 
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ty sample. Details are contained in Verba, Nie, 
and Kim (1978, p. 360). The same work 
contains more detail about our measure of 
socioeconomic status (p. 347). 

5. Regression or path analysis might have 
been more appropriate for the substantive point 
we wanted to make though less appropriate for 
our data. Verba, Nie, and Kim (1978, p. 231) 
contains path analyses of the same data con- 
firming our substantive points. 

We are grateful to Thomas Oleszczuk for 
giving us an opportunity to clarify our paper. 


SIDNEY VERBA 


Harvard University 
GOLDIE SHABAD 


Ohio State University 


Reference: Verba, Sidney, Norman H. Nie, and Jae-On 
Kim (1978). Participation and Political Equality: A 
Seven Nation Comparison. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following articles have tentatively been 
scheduled to appear in the March, 1979, issue: 


John C. Wahlke, University of Iowa, “Pre-Be- 
havioralism in Political Science,” 1978 Presi- 
dential Address 


Philip E. Converse and Gregory B. Markus, 
University of Michigan, “Plus ça change. ..: 
The New CPS Election Study Panel” 

Milton Lodge and Bernard Tursky, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook, “Com- 
parisons between Category and Magnitude 
Scaling of Political Opinion Employing 
SRC/CPS Items” 

Arthur H. Miller, Edie N. Goldenberg and Lutz 
Erbring, University of Michigan, “Type-Set 
Politics: Impact of Newspapers on Public 
Confidence” 

Glenn R. Parker and Suzanne L. Parker, Miami 
University, “Factions in Committees: The 
U.S. House of Representatives” 

Faye Crosby, Yale University, “Relative Depri- 
vation Revisited: A Response to Miller, 
Bolce, and Halligan” 


Stephen Taylor Holmes, Harvard University, 
“Aristippus in and out of Athens” 


James H. Nichols, Jr., New School for Social 
Research, “On the Proper Use of Ancient 
Political Philosophy: A Comment on Ste- 
phen Taylor Holmes’ ‘Aristippus in and out 
of Athens’ ” 

David L. Schaefer, College of the Holy Cross, 
“The Good, the Beautiful, and the Useful: 
Montaigne’s Transvaluation of Values” 

Eugene F. Miller, University of Georgia, ‘‘Meta- 
phor and Political Knowledge” 


Steve Chan, Texas A&M University, “The Intel- 
ligence of Stupidity: Understanding Failures 
in Strategic Warning” 


* k EK KE 


It is with sadness that I report the death of 
William C. Ware, an APSR editorial intern, Mr. 
Ware entered the graduate program at the 
University of .Pittsburgh this fall, having com- 
piled an outstanding record at Florida Atlantic 
University. He enthusiastically assumed the 
many duties associated with his internship. It 
was already apparent that he would make a 
significant contribution to the Review. He died 
October 24, 1978, from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. The loss of this promising 
young scholar has deeply affected us all. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Theory and Methodology 


Alienation, Praxis, and Techneé in the Thought 
of Karl Marx. By Kostas Axelos. Translated 
by Ronald Bruzina. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1976. Pp. xxxiii + 401. $12.50.) 


Some tree made the supreme sacrifice in 
order that this book might be published. The 
sacrifice was in vain. While there may have been 
a need for the French original published in 
1961, it is not clear why this English translation 
warranted yet another assault on some hapless 
forest. In a merely respectable undergraduate 
political theory course treating Marx, a student 
would be told that there is a very intimate, but 
very obscure, connection in Marx’s thought 
among these three propositions: (1) Human 
beings, generically and essentially, are pro- 
ducers. (2) In the exercise of their productive 
powers, human beings alienate themselves from 
their own essence or nature. (3) This alienation 
is to be overcome, not by thought alone, but by 
practical activity that transforms the world ina 
very basic way. 

That is approximately all Axelos tells his 
readers. Although the title raises the hope that 
Axelos will extend some of Marx’s insights, or, 
failing that, just dispel some of the obscurity 
that afflicts Marx’s thinking, that hope is not 
sustained by the book. Instead of analysis (as in 
the work of Avineri, Ollman, Tucker, Meszaros 
and McLellan, for example), Aexlos gives us 
largely a tediously repetitions paraphrase and 
summary of some important texts, mainly from 
the 1844 Manuscripts and The German Ideolo- 
gy. So, far from dispelling Marx’s obscurity, 
Axelos merely reproduces it, calls attention to 
it, and in some cases even adds to it, as, for 
example, here: “The resulting being-in-becom- 
ing (which is also being as having-become), this 
natural-historical-human-being-becoming 
(which is also being as coming-to-be), is grasped 
by a unitary global, and holistic science” (p. 
280). The paraphrase is interrupted periodically 
by undeveloped ruminations on Marx’s place in 
the history of western philosophy. These ru- 
minations sometimes converge toward the view 
that, “Marx continues the whole of Western 
metaphysics—principally its third period, Euro- 
pean, modern thought, the philosophy of sub- 
jectivity as thinker and agent (a philosophy 
which is as well, by implication, a philosophy 


of objectivity)—and he does so by radically 
transcending philosophy precisely as search for 
the truth, as thought, theory, knowledge, and 
science” (p. 246). Throughout the book, but 
especially in the concluding chapter, Axelos 
does pose some important questions, among 
them whether we should share Marx’s faith that 
alienation can be overcome, whether political 
authority would not still be necessary even in a 
communist society, whether Marx has really 
succeeded in closing the gap between theory 
and practice. But since these questions are now 
so familiar, an important book on Marx would 
not just ask, but try to answer them. Axelos is 
content, for the most part, to ask them. 

I do not, however, want to suggest that 
Axelos, on the faculty of the University of 
Paris, has been altogether unilluminating. After 
reading his book, I understand clearly why 
French students pour out of the lecture halls 
periodically in search of paving stones. 

Finally, the translator’s introduction is ex- 
cellent—indeed, an entirely adequate substitute 
far the book. 


LEON GALIS 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Averroes’ Three Short Commentaries on Ari- 
stotle’s “Topics,” “Rhetoric,” and “Poe- 
tics.” Edited and translated by Charles E. 
Butterworth. (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 206. 
$30.00.) 


Readers of this Review might understand- 
ably wonder what significance such a work as 
this could have for the political scientist. 
Ckarles Butterworth anticipates this question at 
the outset: “Today, few people are interested 
in either Aristotle or commentary.... The 
passion for serious discussion about perennial 
problems has waned.... Even those still at- 
tracted to the philosophy of Aristotle are little 
inclined to study the commentaries by 
Averroés,” although even Aquinas referred to 
him as the commentator. This neglect is unfor- 
tunate: “Like Aristotle, Averroés addressed 
himself to theoretical and practical questions of 
concern to human beings in all ages.” Among 
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all his writings, these studies of the logical arts 
best addressed “the problematic relation be- 
tween philosophic thought, religious belief, and 
political conviction.” The three treatises pre- 
sented here for the first time in translation 
(they were recovered only 130 years ago) 
propose “ways of imitating or abridging correct 
reasoning in order to influence other human 
beings ... especially with regard to political 
decisions and religious beliefs. . . . Intelligent 
awareness of such topics is important because 
of the constant influence they exert over 
thought and action.... Human beings are 
continuously seeking better ways to live with 
one another as fellow citizens, as members of 
different nations, or simply as associates.... 
Decisions . . . are tied to opinions about one’s 
place in the universe and about the kind of life 
proper to man” (pp. vii—ix, 19—21). 

In summary, Averroés’ interpretation of 
Aristotle’s method made a contribution to 
political philosophy, and Butterworth intends 
>- to continue the work of Leo Strauss and his 
associates (particularly Muhsin Mahdi in the 
field of Islamic thought) in recovering and 
restoring political philosophy to the discipline 
of political science. 

In their medieval context, these brief trea- 
tises of Averroés (1126—1198) made use of 
Aristotle to suggest the superiority for public 
discourse of logic (extended to include rhetoric 
and poetics) over the more contentious Islamic 
tradition of dialectical theology. Thus Butter- 
worth presents texts of historical as well as 
theoretical interest, verified, explained, and 
annotated by an impressive and devoted 
scholarly apparatus that runs to half the length 
of the book (the remainder containing his 
English and Arabic translations of the Judeo- 
Arabic manuscripts). 


JOHN A. GUEGUEN 
Illinois State University 


Interpretations of Fascism. By Renzo De 
Felice. Translated by Brenda Huff Everett. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977. 
Pp. xiii + 248. $15.00.) 


We can begin to understand the reasons for 
the controversy going on in Italy over the 
“interpretations” of Fascism generated by the 
works of Renzo De Felice by reading carefully 
the introductory and the concluding chapters 
of Interpretations of Fascism. (Michael A. 
Ledeen gives us an extended analysis of this 
controversy in his article, “Renzo De Felice and 
the Controversy over Italian Fascism,” Journal 
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of Contemporary History, 11 {October 1976]: 
269—83.) 

Of course, this is not to say that what lies 
between the first and the last chapters of this 
book does not merit our attention. This materi- 
al consists of two surveys of relevant literature: 
Part 1 deals with the general interpretations of 
Fascism, both classic views and postwar theo- 
ties; Part 2 concerns, broadly, “Italian interpre- 
tations of Italian Fascism.” As could be ex- 
pected, De Felice’s coverage of the so-called 
“Classic Interpretations’’—i.e., Fascism as 
Europe’s moral disease; Fascism as a result of 
the historical development of certain countries; 
and Fascism as a product of capitalist society 
and as an antiproletarian reaction—is reasonably 
thorough and well balanced. The same is true of 
his treatment of selected “fringe” interpreta- 
tions of Fascism—viz., the Catholic interpreta- 
tion; Fascism as a manifestation of totalitarian- 
ism; Fascism as a metapolitical phenomenon; 
the psychological interpretation; the soci- 
ological approach; and the socioeconomic inter- 
pretation. These chapters will be useful to all 
students of Italian Fascism, and should be 
complemented by A. James Gregor’s Interpreta- 
tions of Fascism (Morristown, N.J.: General 
Learning Press, 1974). 

The chapters devoted to the Italian interpre- 
tations of Fascism will be of less general 
interest—specialists in twentieth-century Italian 
intellectual and political history will find them 
valuable. The qualities which have made De 
Felice perhaps the foremost contemporary his- 
torian of the Italian Fascist era, together with 
his clear and concise style, give his readers an 
impressive panorama of Italian social and intel- 
lectual history that, while necessarily sche- 
matic, somehow seems “full” all the same. The 
only shortcoming I would note in this section is 
the lack of attention given to the more recent 
communist (e.g., Lucio Colletti), radical and 
extremist (e.g., the Manifesto group) interpreta- 
tions of Fascism. On the other hand, De Felice 
does provide an accurate summary of Togliatti’s 
important work, Lectures on Fascism (New 
York: International Publishers, 1976), original- 
ly given in Moscow in 1935 and first published 
in Italy in 1970. 

Be that as it may, Interpretations of Fascism 
will win acclaim more for the historiographical, 
intellectual, and political attitudes toward the 
study of Fascism developed and defended in 
the introductory and the concluding chapters. 
Some of the points raised by De Felice in these 
chapters have appeared elsewhere in his works 
—see especially Mussolini il rivoluzionario, 
1883—1920 (Torino: Guilio Einaudi, 1965) on 
the “revolutionary” origins of the Fascist move- 
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ment; and Intervista sul Fascismo, ed. by 
Michael A. Ledeen (Bari: Laterza, 1975) on the 
distinction between Fascism as a revolutionary 
mass movement and Fascism as an authoritarian 
regime. 

In the present work De Felice tells us: 

Everywhere there is renewed interest in the 

problem of Fascism, its characteristics, social 

significance, causes, and historical interpreta- 

tions. Especially among the younger generation, 

a growing number of historians has been joined 

in pursuit of the question by sociologists, social 

psychologists, political scientists, economists, 

and even philosophers (p. 6). 
De Felice attributes this renewal of scholarly 
interest to changed political and’ intellectual 
conditions brought about by the “crisis” of the 
major ideologies which had previously governed 
attitudes toward Fascism. In a crucial passage— 
and one, of very few, that is notably ill-ren- 
dered by the translator, De Felice argues that 
because of these changed conditions 


discourse about Fascism also became less direct- 
ly tied to the attitudes and to the passions of 
the years in which it evolved and, therefore, it 
became more difficult to misrepresent the 
desire to comprehend better the Fascist phe- 
nomenon as the desire to justify it, as happened 
quite often just several years ago. (Le Interpre- 
tazioni del Fascismo, 5th ed., Bari: Laterza, 
1975, p. 15, my translation; Interpretations of 
Fascism, p. 7). 


The dynamics of the new attitude toward the 
study of Fascism discerned by De Felice is the 
realization that there was nothing “demon- 
ological” about the occurrence of Fascism as a 
political phenomenon: 


The Fascist or authoritarian resolution in cer- 

tain countries was in no way inevitable and 

conformed to no necessity. It was the result of 

many factors, all rational and all avoidable (p. 

176). 

De Felice shows us that Fascism came to 
power in Italy because of certain relative 
advantages over the available political alterna- 
tives. His Interpretations of Fascism demon- 
strates the fallacies of explanations of Fascism’s 
success not based on this fact. And this 
demonstration compels us to re-think the ques- 
tions and to formulate more realistic answers to 
them. It is a book, in the end, for all political 
scientists. 


ROBERT C. NATALE 
University of Maryland 


The American Political Science Review 
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From Mandeville to Marx: The Genesis and 
Triumph of Economic Ideology. By Louis 
Dumont. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 236. $16.50.) 


Louis Dumont is a French social anthropolo- 
gist whose study of the Indian caste system, 
Homo Hierarchicus, has become a classic in its 
field. For the past ten years, Dumont has been 
interested in showing how a comparative an- 
thropological perspective might shed light on 
the history of ideas and the ideological con- 
figuration of modern western society. From 
Mandeville to Marx is his most significant 
contribution to date in this ongoing study. 

As a study in the history of ideas, From 
Mandeville to Marx is a troublesome book. 
Ostensibly Dumont claims to be investigating 
“The Genesis and Triumph of Economic Ide- 
ology.” He wants to locate the place of 
economic thought in modern ideology and to 
show how “economic ideology” reflects the 
modern individual’s perception of the social 
order. But for all intents and purposes, the 
study is little more than a rather disjointed 
attempt to tie together such figures as Quesnay, 
Locke, Mandeville, Smith, and Marx around a 
number of themes that seem to run almost 
helter-skelter throughout most of the book. 

The book is divided into three main parts. In 
the first, Dumont tries to develop a “‘compara- 
tive approach to the study of modern ideolo- 
gy.” In locating his work in relation to that of 
Ge Tocqueville, Maine, Tonnes, and Polanyi, 
Dumont tries to show how an anthropological 
perspective can assist one in understanding the 
“value revolution that separates traditional and 
modem society” through a study of the history 
cf ideas. This is without doubt the most crucial 
part of the book and by far the most unsatis- 
factory. He introduces such key concepts as 
holism, individualism, and representations with- 
out further explanation and never adequately 
explores the complex relationship between 
ideology and actual social order. Moreover, he 
not only fails to delineate the relationship 
between economic analysis, moral philosophy, 
and political theory on an ideological level, but 
also he often appears to collapse an understand- 
ing of the way the world is with the way people 
have come to think about the world. 

In the second part of the book, Dumont 
attempis to link together Quesnay, Locke, 
Mandeville, and Smith in terms of the idea of 
“the emancipation of the economic domain.” 
In contrast to Part 1, Dumont’s analysis of 
these writers takes on a very narrow focus that 
ignores important and relevant aspects of their 
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Two Treatises in detail, Dumont barely touches 
upon the ideological significance of Locke’s 
philosophic or economic writings—a curious 
omission, to say the least, in a book concerned 
with “The Genesis and Triumph of Economic 
Ideology.” Similarly, his discussion of Adam 
Smith is limited to Smith’s theory of value, 
leaving other important dimensions of Smith’s 
economic and political thought such as Book 3 
of the Wealth of Nations or the entire Theory 
of Moral Sentiments outside the scope of 
investigation. 

The third section of the book is probably 
the most perplexing in terms of style as well as 
content. It concerns Marx. Certainly Marx is an 
important figure in any study of the relation- 
ship between economic thought and modern 
ideology. But given the earlier theorists con- 
sidered in the book, one might legitimately ask 
why Marx has been singled out as a representa- 
tive of modern ideology and someone like John 
Stuart Mill has not. Undoubtedly, part of the 
answer lies in Dumont’s interest in criticizing a 
Marxian perspective by analyzing the ideo- 
logical foundations of modern totalitarianism. 
But still the question remains, why Marx? As in 
his presentation of the genesis and triumph of 
economic ideology in the work of Quesnay, 
Locke, Mandeville, and Smith, Dumont’s expla- 
nation of its triumph in Marx’s economics is 
narrowly conceived and confusingly developed. 

By the end of the book, the reader is left 
with an uncomfortable feeling of uncertainty 
regarding what the book is about. Is Dumont 
seeking to provide an anthropological approach 
to the history of ideas or is he seeking to mark 
out the relationship between modern economic 
reasoning and the moral and political thought 
of a few individual theorists? Dumont’s under- 

‘standing of Marx is particularly problematic. 
While he claims to be pointing out some general 
conflicts that lie at the heart of Marxian 
analysis, the question arises whether the con- 
flict lies in Marxian analysis or in Dumont’s 
own comparative approach to the study of 
ideology. 

The importance of From Manderille to Marx 
lies in its very failure. In crossing narrowly 
constructed disciplinary boundarizs, Dumont 
has gone where angels fear to tread. Like C. B. 
Macpherson and J. G. A. Pocock, Dumont has 
attempted to say something new and meaning- 
ful about the way we have come to perceive the 
economic foundations of modern society. But 
unlike Macpherson and Pocock, Dumont does 
not provide us with an approach to the study of 
ideology that enables us to look at the world in 
a new light. His work remains that of a social 
anthropologist somewhat out of place when 
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analyzing the history of ideas. Thirty years ago 
another social anthropologist, Karl Polanyi, 
successfully crossed the barriers that separate 
the disciplines and gave us a classic interpreta- 
tion of the rise of nineteenth-century English 
liberalism—The Great Transformation. Perhaps 
Dumont’s work can help revive our interest in 
the approaches of other disciplines to the study 
of social theory and break down some of the 
parochialism that divides the academic com- 
munity today. 


EDWARD J. HARPHAM 
University of Houston 


The Psychology of Political Control. By Anne 
E. Freedman and P. E. Freedman (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1975. Pp. ix + 269. 
$12.95.) : 


The point of departure of this book is the 
study of political control (which, strangely is 
nowhere specifically defined). The book con- 
sists of a series of dialogues between a prince 
and his tutor (the authors) on the subject of 
how the future king can best control his 
subjects. The following coverage is extensive, 
but relentlessly one-sided. The authors discuss 
briefly “instinctual man” (Freud), and “human- 
istic man” (Maslow), but the rest of the book is 
devoted to the tutor’s real preference, “environ- 
mental man” (Skinner). What follows are a 
series of analyses of such diverse topics as 
political socialization, political violence, and 
attitude change from the perspective of be- 
haviorist theory, emphasizing schedules of rein- 
forcement. What the authors do within this 
framework is done well. The discussions are 
clear, extensive, and interesting. The discussion 
of major resocialization is particularly well 
done and provocative. 

Yet those who subscribe to the belief that 
introductory texts should present multiple 
points of view will find this book less than 
satisfactory. The presentation of one viewpoint 
may be supportable if both its liabilities and 
advantages are discussed in detail. Unfortunate- 
ly, although the review of major research 
efforts in particular areas is closely and critical- 
ly analyzed, the same high standards are not 
evident in discussions of the book’s theoretical 
framework, behavioralism. 

At one point the prince accuses his tutor of 
a bias toward behavioralism. The tutor admits 
to this and then goes on to note that, “were I 
of a different persuasion I would have little in 
which to instruct you, and you would have 
little to gain in attending to it.” If this means 
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that behavioralism is the only or even best path 
for analysis in political psychology the assump- 
tion does not progress past mere assertion. 

The authors do consider, if only briefly, 
some possible objections to behavioralism, par- 
ticularly the applicability of findings from 
highly controlled laboratory experiments to the 
everyday world we inhabit and analyze. The 
authors appear to accept Skinner’s contention 
that there is no problem, but it is well to recall 
that even Pavlov’s famous canine had to be 
forcibly restrained in order to become condi- 
tioned. The complex, ambiguous contexts that 
characterize most human life outside of the 
laboratory and total institutions, render the 
applicability of behavioral theory problematic. 
Because of this complexity, the operationaliza- 
tion of reward in any particular case is difficult. 
Given the extensive linkages involved in higher- 
order conditioning, coupled with the lack of 
total control, it may very well be that what 
operates as a reward for one person (group) 
may be a neutral stimulus to another, and a 
deprivation to still another. These possibilities 
can be of little comfort to those interested in 
prediction as well as post-hoc explanation. 

Freudian theory has been criticized for its 
alleged ability to explain everything, but I had 
very much the same feelings about behavioral- 
ism after reading the author’s lucid discussions 
of political behavior. Like other highly abstract, 
all-embracing logical systems, behaviorism may 
ultimately be more useful as an organizing 
framework than as a validated theory of any 
particular political phenomenon. Care should 
be taken to distinguish its role in both cases, an 
admittedly difficult, but nonetheless necessary 
task, especially in an introductory text. 

Yet, even if the political control necessary to 
make behaviorist theory practical were possible, 
it would remain to be determined to what 
extent it is ethically defensible. Those with 
interests in democratic political theory are apt 
to find the treatment of this and related issues 
in this book woefully inadequate. In discussing 
political life, the authors’ emphasis throughout 
is on control by elites. In this book citizens 
simply do not count for very much. One gets 
some idea of their importance by searching in 
vain for any discussions of political efficacy or 
elite accountability. Citizens are viewed 
throughout as objects to be manipulated, be- 
nevolently perhaps, but manipulated nonethe- 
less. The authors’ viewpoint appears to be that, 
since we are manipulated anyway, it might as 
well be done in the service of preferred values. 
Just whose values, and why these and not 
others should be taken as authoritative, is never 
given much serious consideration. The authors 
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are not unmindful of the ethical considerations 
of political control and behavior manipulation, 
but their chepter on the ethics of control is by 
far the shortest in the book. It covers only six 
pages, half of which are devoted to discussions 
of the procedural drawbacks to the large-scale 
use of psychosurgery and drugs for political 
control (i.e., that they are inefficient). 

Yet even given the possibility of total 
political control and its ethical defensibility, 
one would still wish to consider its effective- 
ness. To date the Twin Oaks community and a 
few total institutions provide a mixed record of 
accomplishment. One must also consider 
whether there is not an inherent contradiction, 
ultimately irreconciliable, between the goals 
and assumptions of democratic societies and 
the methods of behaviorism. Suppose our goal 
is the greatest degree of self-realization of 
individual potential for the greatest number in 
our society. Can we teach individuals to make 
choices by taking them away? Does this not 
present a classic double bind in which individu- 
als are told they should be autonomous, while 
at the same time their basis for becoming so has 
been systematically removed? 

This text is an excellent introduction to the 
behaviorist approach to political psychology. It 
demonstrates again that collaboration between 
psychology and political science is both pos- 
sible and desirable, if not necessary. Whether 
the particular viewpoint presented represents 
the most fruitful approach to the study of 
political psychology remains to be seen. 


STANLEY A. RENSHON 


Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City University of New York 


A Psychological Examination of Political 
Leaders. Edited by Margaret G. Hermann 
with Thomas W. Milburn. (New York: Free 
Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 516. $17.95.) 


If the souls of departed colleagues still 
peruse with irrepressible scholarly curiosity the 
pages of this journal, we can report to Charles 
E. Merriam that a hope expressed more than 50 
years ago is beginning to be grandly realized. 
Wrote Merriam in Four American Party Leaders 
(New York: Macmillan, 1926), “In view of the 
fundamental importance of leadership in any 
community, and especially in modern democra- 
cy, it is of greatest consequence that studies of 
the qualities of political leadership be ener- 
getically and intelligently prosecuted. And I 
veniure to express the hope that the necessary 
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interest and enterprise will be forthcoming in 
the not distant fugure” (p. 100). 

In A Psychological Examination of Political 
Leaders, Margaret G. Hermann with Thomas W. 
Milburn and 19 colleagues, predominantly 
psychologists, have focused more diverse con- 
cepts, methods, and findings upon the study of 
political leader personalities than may be found 
in any other volume in the history of political 
science. With their work the scientific study of 
political leadership takes a giant step forward in 
a way that provides fascinating alternatives for 
future advancement. At least this book should 
demolish the myths that political leader person- 
alities are too inscrutable for scientific analysis 
or that scientific methods themselves are an 
obstacle to the development of the study of 
political leadership. 

With appropriate recognition of the pioneer- 
ing contributions of Harold D. Lasswell (11 
page references), Alexander L. George and 
Juliette L. George (18 pages), James D. Barber 
(23 pages), and Rufus P. Browning and Herbert 
Jacob (7 pages), the authors clearly proceed 
into new conceptual and methodological terri- 
tory. An example of a “new” variable that will 
greatly intrigue political scientists is the master- 
ful analysis of “Birth Order and Political 
Leadership” presented by Louis B. Stewart 
(MIM) in the tradition of Alfred Adler 
(MM2FMFMM). Another example is the 
demonstration by Robert C. Ziller and col- 
leagues that a combination of two variables, 
“self-esteem” and cognitive “complexity of the 
self,” can predict electoral success and aspects 
of legislative behavior as well as performance on 
experimental tasks in a university laboratory. 

Among other variables and variable clusters 
that are treated in the 17 chapters are needs for 
power, achievement, and affiliation (David G. 
Winter and Abigail J. Stewart); stress (Robert S. 
Frank); operational code (Loch K. Johnson); 
initiation of structure, consideration, and role 
retention (Ralph M. Stogdill and associates); 
100 personality descriptors (T. W. Milburn); 
dogmatism (Gordon J. DiRenzo); attitudes and 
issue-orientations (Philip D. Stewart); concur- 
rent organizational ties (William A. Welsh); 
optimism, cognitive complexity, and humani- 
tarian ideology (M. G. Hermann); cognitive 
complexity, attitude toward force, general ide- 
ology, and levels of trust (Michael J. Driver); 
stress, uncertainty and anxiety (M. G. Her- 
mann); and militarism, risk-taking, and na- 
tionalism (Wayman J. Crow and Robert C. 
Noel). 

Among research methods employed are 
analysis of biographical statistics; question- 
naires; interviews; self-observation; indirect ob- 
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servation by close associates; direct observation 
of immediate and filmed behavior; docu- 
mentary content analysis; content analysis of 
nonverbal, paralinguistic, and psycholinguistic 
behavior; field studies of natural events; labora- 
tory simulations of natural events; experiments; 
and others the results of which are subjected to 
multivariate statistical analyses. In addition, 
Daniel Druckman demonstrates the usefulness 
of a propositional inventory to integrate find- 
ings from a wide variety of studies on bargain- 
ing behavior. 

Some of the most interesting results arise 
when different methods are combined and 
compared. An example is Milburn’s discovery 
that personality descriptions by close associates 
came close to a leader’s own self-description. 
Another example is found in the essay by 
Winter and A. J. Stewart wherein personal 
motive scores derived from content analysis of 
inaugural addresses are correlated with presi- 
dential performance ratings independently 
made by expert historians. 

Margaret Hermann’s contribution to this 
volume provides a model for coping with tasks 
of creative integration in an age of increasing 
scientific specialization. She arranges the other- 
wise disparate essays around three topics: meth- 
ods of personality assessment, personality ef- 
fects upon recruitment, and effects upon role 
performance. Then, appropriately and per- 
sistently, she introduces, explains, anticipates, 
reminds, compares, evaluates, and suggests. In a 
final chapter she provides unusual summary 
tables of the research techniques, types of 
political leaders, and types of personal charac- 
teristics that have been examined. Asa result of 
her work and that of cooperative colleagues, 
the volume sparkles with multivariate, multi- 
methodological, combinatorial potential. 

_ Largely because these researchers have done 
their work so well, it is evident what steps 
should be taken next. The case for continuing 
the research initiatives introduced here is 
thoroughly convincing. The promise of extend- 
ing leadership research to encompass more 
varied theories of personal characteristic vari- 
ables might be linked to other major subjects of 
interest related to leadership such as representa- 
tional role orientations (Heinz Eulau, John C. 
Wahlke, William Buchanan, and Leroy Fergu- 
son) and ambition theory (Joseph A. Schlesin- 
ger). In addition, normatively applied scientists 
will sense the need to relate personality vari- 
ables more explicitly to realizing greater mea- 
sures of nonviolence, equality, and freedom. 
Basic scientists will hope that personality 
psychologists will take up the investigation of 
the more covert and possibly pathological 
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aspects of the personalities of some political 
leaders, a task that has been begun by Sam 
Janus, Barbara Bess, and Carol Saltus in A 
Sexual Profile of Men in Power (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1977). 

Margaret Hermann and her colleagues in 
psychology, sociology, and political science 
have provided a model of transdisciplinary 
contribution to the scientific study of political 
leadership. If their example is followed by 
other colleagues in the social sciences, humani- 
ties, and professions, and if political scientists 
themselves concentrate more attention upon 
the study of political leadership, similarly re- 
markable further progress can be anticipated. 


GLENN D. PAIGE 
University of Hawaii 


Ideology and Superstructure in Historical Ma- 
terialism. By Franz Jakubowski. Translated 
by Anne Booth. (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1976. Pp. 132. $12.95.) 


This essay reads like one of the current crop 
of interpretations of Marx inspired by the 
recovery of Hegelian Marxist thought since the 
late 1960s. “Hegelian Marxism” means that 
current of socialist theory arising in opposition 
to the reformist politics and mechanical materi- 
alist or neo-Kantian philosophy of the Second 
International. Initially inspired by the political 
audacity of the Bolsheviks and by a Hegel 
revival already under way before the outbreak 
of World War I, it found its leading exponents 
in Georg Lukacs, Karl Korsch, and (with 
hindsight) Antonio Gramsci. Although through 
the early practice and later writings of Gramsci 
it has had some influence on the formation of 
the Communist Party of Italy (P.C.L.), it in- 
creasingly distinguished itself from the Stalin- 
ized “Leninism” of the Third International. 
The next generation of Hegelian Marxists 
moved further away from reigning orthodoxy 
by incorporating a Freudian dimension into 
their critique of advanced capitalist society. 
And it was via the direct influence of Herbert 
Marcuse and his associates at the interwar 
Institute for Social Research that a student- 
based Left generated newer theorists concerned 
with unfolding the concepts of the founders of 
a more aptly-named critical Marxism and an 
audience for translations and new editions of 
older works by members of this school. 

Ideology and Superstructure, self-admittedly 
derivative of the early Lukacs and Korsch, 
especially the latter, focuses on a major theme 
of critical Marxism, that of ideology and class 
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consciousness. It is a revised version of a 
dissertation written in the early 1930s by a 
youthful political activist, although it avoids 
the conceptual murkiness characteristic of 
many such works. While it may offer few new 
insights to those already acquainted with His- 
tory and Class Consciousness and Marxism and 
Philosophy, or with the more recent writings of 
Istvan Mészdros, Frederic Jameson, and Bertell 
Ollman, to name only a few, in a less expensive 
paperback edition it would provide advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students with an 
excellent introduction to the critical Marxist 
treatment of such concepts as base and super- 
structure, consciousness and being, alienation 
and division of labor, and ideology and false 
consciousness. Jakubowski shares the method- 
ological emphasis of the critical tradition on the 
primacy in Marxist thought of the category of 
concrete totality. This enables him to grasp the 
complex unity of thought and action, ap- 
pearance and essence, and form and content. 
He reproduces this tradition’s concern with the 
essentially historical and social character of 
Marxian materialism, as reflected, for example, 
in the close tie between revolutionary theory 
and the uneven development of the modern 
workers’ movement. This view of theory is 
related to the requirement that a critical Marx- 
ism unfold its concepts in light of its own 
development, including the history of the re- 
ception of Marx by the Marxists. 

Jakubowski is somewhat more “orthodox” 
than many current critical theorists, especially 
in his refusal to abandon the base/superstruc- 
ture opposition, which he shows to be no 
frozen polarity or externally imposed classifica- 
tory framework; and in his unwillingness to 
distinguish sharply between the views of Marx 
and Engels on the aspects treated. On the other 
hand, while he makes no effort to develop a 
Freudian dimension, there is a clear indication 
of its possible importance for contemporary 
Marxism, Insisting on the need for an ‘“analy- 
tical social psychology,” he observes that “‘ide- 
ologies do not emerge directly from the rela- 
tions of production: they are produced by men. 
They are the products of particular desires, 
impulses, interests and needs, which for their 
part are biologically determined and then quan- 
titatively and qualitatively structured by the 
socioeconomic situation. Ideologies are their 
rationalisation” (p. 55; the reference to “‘ra- 
tionalisation’? by no means exhausts Jakubow- 
ski’s multifaceted analysis of ideology). 

But Jakubowski, up to this point reviewed as 
the author of a lucid introduction to “Main 
Concepts of Critical Theory,” was not a student 
of Herbert Marcuse’s in the 1960s but of one 
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Fritz Belleville in the 1930s. Belleville is de- 
scribed in an “Introductory Note” (signed 
“C.G.”) as a “national leader of the German 
Trotskyist movement and a member of the 
Frankfurt School (in particular he was a friend 
and disciple of Karl Korsch)” (p. 7). While the 
index of Martin Jay’s recent history of the 
Frankfurt School contains no reference to 
Belleville, the introductory note situates Jaku- 
bowski in Danzig, in 1936, as a local Trotskyist 
leader. Ideology and Superstructure, published 
the same year, indicates that he, too, was a 
“disciple”? of Karl Korsch. Toward the end of 
1936, he was arrested and tried by a Nazi-con- 
trolled court. Eventually released, he settled in 
the United States, where he changed his name 
and, apparently, his politics. He died in 1970. 

Jakubowski thus cuts a singular figure in the 
Left politics of his generation. A follower of 
Korsch, he sternly criticized Lenin but refused 
to abandon the vanguard party. A Leninist who 
praised State and Revolution, he wished to 
effect a synthesis of Lenin’s and Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s views on the relation of party to class. A 
Trotskyist who now and then turns a point in 
the manner of “the Old Man,” he studiously 
avoids any mention of him in this study. If 
some sympathetic readers will find Jakubow- 
ski’s politics untenable (as he himself was 
apparently to conclude), they will also note his 
reiterated emphasis on “the basic humanist 
element in historical materialism,” an element 
which he associates with a future renewal of 
critical Marxism in light of an expanded level of 
working-class development perhaps more char- 
acteristic of the present than of the period in 
which he wrote. 


THEODORE MILLS NORTON 
Vassar College 


The Rage of Edmund Burke: Portrait of an 
Ambivalent Conservative. By Isaac Kram- 
nick. (New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. xiii 
+ 225. $12.95.) 


Although Edmund Burke is generally recog- 
nized as the father of modern conservatism, a 
cloud of ambivalence has always cast a shadow 
upon any interpretation of Burke’s political 
thought. Burke the defender of the American 
Revolution and critic of the French; the op- 
ponent of natural rights philosophy and the 
chief prosecutor of Warren Hastings for viola- 
tions of the law of nature; defender of the 
aristocracy and author of a relentless attack 
upon one of the leading aristocrats of the age. 
Naturally, Burke’s biographers and interpreters 
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have dealt with these issues in various ways. 
The question is, have they uncovered the roots 
of Burke’s ambivalence? Kramnick maintains 
that they have not. 

“The central purpose of the book” he 
declares, “will be to clarify Burke’s ideological 
posture” (p. xii). This clarification requires, 
paradoxically, an unswerving focus upon 
Burke’s ideological ambivalence. Instead of 
“the Tory prophet,” Burke appears as “the 
ambivalent radical.’ To put it another way, 
what has always been latently troublesome to 
other interpreters is, for Kramnick, an object of 
conscious scrutiny. These are “two Burkes” (p. 
4). Because “his personality is the key to this 
reassessment,” Kramnick intends this assertion 
to be taken quite literally. “It is the relation- 
ship between Burke’s life, personality, and 
social thought that will be studied here. This 
approach will involve linking his biography and 
state of mind to his actions, writings, and 
speeches” (pp. xi—xii). If Burke’s political and 
social thought veers off in differing directions, 
this is reflective of the inner tensions, guilt, and 
confusion surrounding his quest for personal 
identity (pp. 8—9). Through Kramnick, Freud, 
Erikson, and psychobiography have come to 
Burke, 

To those who reject the legitimacy of this 
genetic approach to the understanding of poli- 
tical theory, let it be said at the outset that 
they will find little to their liking in Kramnick’s 
book. Even those with greater tolerance may 
find the discussion of Burke’s “anal aggression” 
and scatological references (pp. 184—87), or his 
latent homosexuality (p. 83 ff.) too much for 
their credence. It is rather disconcerting—if 
refreshingly honest--for the author to concede 
that “there is no solid evidence that can be 
produced here which would positively sustain 
the interpretation of Burke’s sexual and psychic 
life offered in this book” (pp. 87, 122). 
Nevertheless, Kramnick’s use of evidence and 
his general interpretive framework are, in my 
estimation, well within the parameters of a 
plausible and legitimate reading of Burke’s 
political thought. 

Basically, Kramnick argues that Burke’s life 
and thought are permeated by a love/hate 
attitude towards the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie. Psychologically, this attitude is rooted 
in his “troubled relationship” with his father, 
standing as an authority fiture (p. 9). Following 
Freud, Kramnick identifies radicalism as 
“symbolized aggression toward the father.” 
Thus, “the bourgeois Burke traced in this study 
is the rebellious son repudiating the traditional 
authority of the father; the aristocratic Burke is 
the dutiful son worshipping the father or 
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authors are to be featured. Yet the selection 
cannot be based on any insight into the essence 
of liberalism, for it is “not characterized by an 
unchanging essence” (p. 29; cf. pp. 32, 60, 
139). Nevertheless, Manning has discerned a 
“common framework” comprising three “prin- 
ciples’: equal protection of the laws and a 
balance of political power; concern for self-ex- 
pression and self-motivation; the university of 
humanity together with dedication to universal 
progress. These principles are held together by a 
“symbolic form of vision” that is more “‘aesthe- 
tic” than “logical.” Despite its “incoherence,” 
this symbolic form is illuminating because it is 
“persistent,” because it “characterizes the tradi- 
tion” and even sets the “limits” (pp. 13, 31, 
143). Or. does it? These principles are “not 
advanced as the criterion by which genuine 
liberal principles can be distinguished,” for 
“there is nothing which is indispensable to a 
tradition of ideological thought” (p. 29). 

Having thus shown just~how precisely the 
subject matter can be defined using his ap- 
proach, Manning proceeds to illustrate the 
development of the liberal “way of talking 
politics’ by sketching how a succession of 
writers advocated toleration (Ch. 2). He then 
turns to the question of the “unity of liberal 
ideology” —he is aware that the first two chap- 
ters have not yet demonstrated a unity. The 
unity turns out to consist not so much in the 
“symbolic form” as in the arguments liberals 
advance advocating resistance to tyranny and 
free government. This account of what unifies 
and distinguishes liberals is inadequate because 
Manning never contrasts liberal republican 
theory with the republican theory of the 
classical or medieval thinkers. 

By seeking to understand liberalism in the 
light of a vague aesthetic “symmetry” shared 
by all its proponents, Manning does not do 
justice to the philosophers who stand at the 
core of the liberal tradition. The result is 
inevitably a kind of caricature: what comes to 
sight is a broad and varied but flat plain of 
discourse, lacking any standards by which one 
could distinguish the few fully worked-out 
systems of thought from the utterances of 
lesser “ideologists.” Manning has some aware- 
ness of the danger. He knows that ‘“‘it has been 
the objective of many liberal writers to demon- 
strate that their political conclusions logically 
follow from either incontestable metaphysical 
foundations or indisputable factual evidence” 
(p. 119). So in the fifth chapter he intends to 
demonstrate the absurdity of this claim by 
refuting, not Spinoza or Montesquieu or Kant’s 
Metaphysics of Morals, but Spencer, Green, and 
Locke. The refutation of Locke—the only origi- 
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nal thinker of the first rank he addresses—“‘is 
not difficult” (p. 138). It takes less than five 
pages, and the tone of the argument is revealed 
by the remark that “it cannot fora moment be 
entertained that Locke’s political theory is 
perfectly consistent” (p. 124). 

Manning can rest satisfied with his exposi- 
tion because he begins with the dogmatic 
assumption that all liberal theorizing is “ideolo- 
gy” (p. 5). Ideology is “systematic” but ‘‘sub- 
jective” thought; it lacks “academic objec- 
tivity.” More precisely, while ideology always 
claims to be based on an “objective philo- 
sophic, historical or scientific account,” it is 
“mistaken” in this claim and hence always 
“incapable of logical coherence.” Now why 
have the liberal theorists, who include great 
philosophers of logic like Kant and Mill, failed 
to manifest any inkling of this logical inco- 
herence? The answer is simple: “their opinions 
are historically relative” (p. 138). The great 
liberal theorists of the past did not consciously 
sacrifice their intellectual integrity; they simply 
lived in a benighted age. 

But what does this mean for us? How does 
Manning think that he and we can remain 
liberals and still maintain intellectual honesty? 
Is it because we know that we cannot live 
without some subjective ideology, and hence 
we frankly choose the easy way, sticking with 
the beliefs Daddy said were good? But human 
beings cannot leave it at following inherited 
prejudice: they need an answer “why.” Accord- 
ing to Manning, the purpose of all ideologies is 
to meet the need not through “explanation” 
but through “assertion” and “the control of 
man’s political inclination” (pp. 133, 155, 
157). Once it is accepted that this is the 
function of ideology, it became doubtful 
whether liberalism, when compared with more 
“assertive” ideologies, can or even deserves to 
retain our allegiance. 

As Manning candidly observes, ‘this is not a 
liberal book” (p. 5). It does, however, reflect in 
a sobering way the current level of the self-un- 
derstanding of liberal rationalism among some 
“objective academics.” 


THOMAS L. PANGLE 
Yale University 


Policy Studies and the Social Sciences. Edited 
by Stuart S. Nagel. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. xiv + 
315. $19.00, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This volume has been put together as a 
symposium, one of a series sponsored by the 
Policy Studies Association. The contributions 
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are extremely short, which at this still early 
stage of disciplinary cross-fertilization has defi- 
nite advantages. The book offers a survey of 
possibilities, not extensive treatises to be taken 
whole and applied to some social problem. The 
contributions come from a broad collection of 
specialties; some represent the social sciences 
proper, law, philosophy, social work, educa- 
tion; some are pioneers in the new field of large 
scale evaluation research; and among them 
there is even a physicist concerned with the 
social consequences of technology. These brief 
chapters provide the reader with a quick kalei- 
doscope of kinds of possible policy contribu- 
tions of scholars and researchers dealing with 
society. 

A major con¢ern is the utility of current 
social knowledge to policy makers. From read- 
ing the contributions in this book one would 
have to say that no substantive generalizations 
have been made about what people do, of 
sufficient strength or predictability as to serve 
adequately the needs of the policy maker. Yet 
throughout this volume there is considerable 
optimism that a variety of academic disciplines 
have suggested answers to the question of how 
we may direct our fate through the collective 
order. There is not, however, any evidence of 
that kind of basic knowledge derived from 
“pure research” analogous to research in the 
natural sciences. 

Most often the proffered good takes the 
form of certain skills, ways of defining prob- 
lems, or models for structuring the questions 
posed. For example, Levine, Musheno and 
Palumbo, after a rather faulty critique of what 
they call “rational choice models,” formulate a 
policy impact model for analyzing criminal 
justice policy. Not too surprisingly, it employs 
public choice terms and perspectives, most 
easily identified with the policy theorists they 
analyze at the outset. The contribution is useful 
as a kind of satisficing model, given the 
structure and rules the actors work within. 

There were other contributions I found of 
great interest and utility. Irving Janis elaborates 
on his most interesting studies of “groupthink” 
as a cause of “gross miscalculations by groups 
of policy makers.” In so doing, he offers a 
superb example of a diagnostic approach to the 
analysis of policy making. He is careful, modest 
regarding claims, and constructive in that he 
suggests preventives. 

O’Loughlin writes on geographic contribu- 
tions and brings the “spatial dimension” to bear 
with new perspective on such familiar concepts 
as distributive goods (and ills), access to power, 
location options and equity. The political scien- 
tist should be pleased with the helpful conver- 
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gences demonstrated here. 

The offerings, to be sure, are mixed in 
quality. One wishes Eugene Meehan had curbed 
his ill-tempzred and impatient dismissal of 
philosophy. His space could have been used 
very fruitfully to discuss the intersects of 
various current applications of the discipline to 
public policy, such as the analytic philosophers, 
the neo-Marxians, the theorists of justice, and 
others perhaps unknown to most of us. 

Now on some important disagreements 
among the contributors. A very basic level of 
discussion concerns the epistemological difficul- 
ties in applying social science “knowledge” to 
policy problems. It is amazing how casually the 
social scientist tends to handle the questions 
surrounding the nature of the knowledge with 
which we work. Is it appropriate and useful for 
public policy? With all our techniques and tests, 
do we feel secure about the utility, significance 
and validity of such knowledge? These are 
critical questions and I must say it is a relief to 
find some thought and even worry about the 
matter, and attempts at definition and perspec- 
tive. 

Some contrasting positions could be char- 
acterized as follows: In the words of Daniel 
Lerner, “The social sciences have developed in 
response to new needs generated by rapid social 
change. Policy studies are identified as (1) 
applied research such as surveys, voting studies, 
(2) the decision-making process, (3) “futur- 
ism.” Duncan MacRae, Jr., writes: “Sociology, 
more than political science, is receptive to 
applied research. It is familiar with applying 
valuative variables (social integration, social 
mobility, morale, social disorganization, preju- 
dice, alienation, crime). But it does not deal 
with the sources of political choice or the 
conditions of political feasibility, and thus 
ofien falls short of fully effective application.” 
(Emphasis added.) And quoting Warren Samu- 
els, “Economic applications must recognize the 
structural and normative aspects of the system 
(legal and moral rules, economic institutions, 
bases of economic position and participation). 
Policy analysts must retain the policy or deci- 
sion-making character of the subject matter; 
unfortunately, the social sciences have charac- 
teristically used deterministic models.” 

The selections emphasize the decision-mak- 
ing purposes to which social studies must be 
applied. And the typical ways of applying 
natural and physical sciences do not hold. The 
decision format, if you do this then thus-and-so 
will happen, cannot be stated with any great 
degree of certainty regarding human affairs. At 
best, the format might be a tentative: if you do 
not wish this to continue, try doing this other. 
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The social scientist cannot make soundly based 
predictions from present, let alone future, 
behavior. The achievement of particular effects 
through policy interventions is not currently a 
firmly predictable matter. 

It seems to me that the Samuels citation 
suggests a major reason. When trying to derive 
knowledge from determinist (causal) models, 
the researcher tries to replace a model of 
complex interactions and a variety of many 
circumstances, with one of much greater se- 
quential simplicity. Such a model obscures the 
potentially great variety of human interactions 
and frequent unanticipated factors. Thus in 
policy situations reactions to programs, public 
actions, or new laws and decisions always seem 
chancey. The clientele, or target groups will act 

„in accordance with their perceptions of the 
situation, as to the particular context in which 
they find themselves, and this is often far 
removed from appreciation by the policy maker. 
This makes it impossible to use directly any 
small laboratory findings, particular research or 
overly generalized “patterns” of not-too-highly 
correlated findings. 

Thus I would take strong exception to the 
following position expressed by Thomas R. 
Dye: “There appears to be a developing con- 
sensus that explanation must precede prescrip- 
tion. [We] must ... search rigorously for the 
causes and consequences of public policy, to 
utilize scientific standards of inference in this 
search and to endeavor to develop and test 
propositions about public policy... .” 

Certainly we should emulate the canons of 
science in our studies, but the perspectives and 
models we apply must be appropriate to the 
questions we need to ask. In this regard, the 
contributions of evaluation research offer great- 
er promise as exemplified in the Freeman and 
Bernstein chapter. They indicate the purposes 
of evaluative research and emphasize its distinc- 
tions concerning targets, process, goal measure- 
ment, impacts, controls and comparison groups. 

Without a doubt, Donald Campbell makes an 
important point when he says that social 
science contributes its research methodology 
rather than descriptive theory. Scholar advisors 
teo often fall into the over-advocacy trap. 
Instead of extrapolating alone from past science 
and conjecture about decisions made, the 
analyst should use the implemented decisions 
to correct or expand existing levels of under- 
standing. So far as prior analytic knowledge is 
concerned for social applications, says Camp- 
bell, our strongest findings concern interaction 
effects and not main effects. Therefore ours is 
conditional knowledge and “social experiment” 
applications should better increase our scien- 
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tific return. 

Finally, I would commend Serena Stier’s 
contribution which urges thoughtful caution. 
Do not underestimate the persistence of the 
bias of commitments of the researchers them- 
selves—even those who proclaim ‘“‘value- 
neutrality.” Perhaps she asks the impossible 
along with this: that social scientists acquire 
some humility in their claims at prophecy and 
principle in urging governments to intervene in 
so many aspects of people’s lives, 


JOYCE M. MITCHELL 
University of Oregon 


Jung and Politics: The Political and Social Ideas 
of C. G. Jung. By Volodymyr Walter 
Odajnyk. (New York: New York University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 190. $8.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


Carl G. Jung remains a relatively neglected 
figure, and his “analytical psychology” is little 
understood not only among political scientists 
but also among people in North America 
generally. Sigmund Freud never had a more 
incisive or more profound critic than Jung; 
Jung appreciated Freud’s special strengths as 
well as his key weaknesses, and proceeded to 
work out an alternative psychological system. 
Jung had an elusive and often poetic style, 
which has not helped ensure his impact on 
social science. As a writer Jung is often hard to 
follow, and up to now his conception of human 
nature, with its implications for social and 
political thought, has been almost wholly unex- 
amined. 

The miserable state of Jung scholarship has 
not made things easier. Huge volumes of Jung’s 
work have been published almost entirely with- 
out editorial apparatus, whereas Freud’s disci- 
ples have been sure to annotate elaborately 
even the most casual of his essays. The Jung 
family recently allowed the centennial of his 
birth to pass without the appearance of an 
authorized biography, and they have been 
reluctant to have discussed in print aspects of 
Jung’s life which might conflict with bourgeois 
Swiss morality. (Barbara Hannah’s Jung: His 
Life and Work, which was published in 1976, is 
the broadest biographical memoir to have ap- 
peared.) While the Freud family, at least as of 
the Freud-Jung Letters in 1974, has stopped its 
practice of tendentiously editing Freud’s let- 
ters, the Jung family still insists on its power of 
editorial censorship. 

A book on Jung’s social and political ideas is 
unusually timely. Yet partly because of the rich 
opportunities of the subject matter, Odajnyk’s 
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Jung and Politics is a disappointment. It is far 
too narrowly conceived, as it presents Jung’s 
ideas in skeleton form apart from either the 
tradition of social philosophy or the history of 
ideas. Jung is a more interesting thinker than 
this book makes him appear, and he deserves 
fuller treatment. Jung’s conception of the 
unconscious was very different from that of 
Freud, and they disagreed, for example, in their 
outlooks on normality and rationality; many of 
the ideas of post-Freudian writers prominent in 
social science were in fact anticipated by Jung. 
Jung and Politics offers us very few references 
outside of Jung’s own writings, and under the 
circumstances the absence of a bibliography is 
hard to understand. 

Unlike many other students of Jung’s ideas, 
Odajnyk does not try to dodge the question of 
Jung’s involvement with the Nazis. Freud had 
charged Jung with anti-Semitism before World 
War I, and during the 1930s Jung in Switzer- 
land collaborated with Hitler’s regime. Perhaps 
no other feature of Jung’s life has so justifiably 
damaged his reputation among intellectuals. 
Odajnyk’s chapter 6, “The German Case,” 
presents some of the available evidence; he 
accurately describes Jung’s decision to publish a 
paper in Nazi Germany, where he discussed the 
characteristically Jewish features of Freud’s 
psychoanalysis, as “a stupid and callous act for 
which there is really no excuse” (p. 107). Jung 
was so naive that in later years he did not 
realize that his best defense would be to plead 
political stupidity. 


Freud’s own practical politics were not . 


particularly admirable; his support of an au- 
thoritarian Austrian regime, and his attitude 
toward Mussolini, ought to leave his orthodox 
supporters uneasy. Although the longest chap- 
ter in Jung and Politics is a comparison of Jung 
and Freud, Odajnyk does not seem to realize 
how alike they were, especially in terms of their 
concrete political and social convictions. It 
makes little sense for Odajnyk to conclude his 
book with the claim that whereas the implica- 
tions of Freud’s psychology are “reactionary,” 
Jung’s conception of the psyche “could lead to 
a harmonious and democratic resolution of the 
political and moral conflicts of mankind” (p. 
187). We need no more trots on Jung, but 
rather presentations of his ideas that make his 
work come alive; and then it should be possible, 
as in the case of Freud, for people of various 
ideological persuasions to find interesting 
points in his system of thought from which 
they can build. 

For political scientists it will be disap- 
pointing to be told again, as in the foreword by 
Marie-Louise von Franz, that “to a great extent 
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all politica! dissensions and conflicts are exteri- 
orizations of inner conflicts...” (p. x). It 
would seem from this remark that Jung’s loyal 
disciples have not gone much further than 
devout early Freudians. Harold Lasswell was a 
brave and eclectic pioneer in 1930, but by now 
one would hope for more sophisticated concep- 
tions of the interrelations of psychology and 
politics. Odajnyk cites, without adequate criti- 
cism, the study of Hitler written by Walter 
Langer in 1943; while Roosevelt’s government 
encouraged this scrutiny with Freudian con- 
cepts of a wartime enemy, it is not surprising 
that it refused to sanction a similar examination 
of Josef Stalin. 

Although Odajnyk tells us he came to Jung 
after being disenchanted both with behavioral- 
ism and with Freud, he does not seem to 
recognize adequately that his calling as a 
political theorist obliges him to be more self- 
conscious ¿bout the uses of psychology for 
partisan or moral purposes. Instead of defend- 
ing Jung for having created a “science” and not 
a “cult” (p. xiv), Odajnyk would do better to 
see how features of both played a part in Jung’s 
psychology. Such a mixture would not be 
unique even in contemporary academic life, 


PAUL ROAZEN 
York University, Canada 


Human Nature in Politics. Edited by J. Roland 
Pennock and John W. Chapman. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 
348. $17.50.) 


Political theory can neither live with nor live 
without some idea of human nature. The 
difficulty, well illustrated by these essays, is 
that any thorough examination of the defining 
characteristics of human beings is so remote 
from politics that no avenue of return is left 
open except the vague generalization. To say 
with Aristotle, the hero of this volume, that 
sociability is part of human nature, is too 
general to provide a bridge to anything specific. 
If, however, human nature is treated only as it 
bears upon government, the discussion is likely 
to be hopelessly superficial, given our burden of 
anthropological, biological and psychological 
information. In the face of these complexities 
an extreme scepticism is justifiable. And one of 
the perennial responses to scepticism is an 
honorable retreat to history. That is why 
George A. Kelly in “Politics, Violence and 
Human Nature” suggests that if political theory 
is to retain any focus it must concentrate on 
the history of conduct and thinking that bears 
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on government, The price of intellectual prom- 
iscuity is incoherence. It is very doubtful that 
Aristotle had all mankind in mind in his 
much-quoted passages on man’s social nature in 
the Politics, Mankind is, however, the subject of 
analysis now and little of political interest can 
be said about all of us as we are all of the time. 

These possible flaws do not mar Roger D. 
Masters’ wonderful essay, “Human Nature, Na- 
ture and Political Thought.” Here is a typology 
of the history of ideas not just about human 
nature, but also the ways in which the latter 
relate to notions about the natural world 
generally and the emergence of both from 
mythic origins. The ancients, cheerfully or 
grimly, saw physis as a stable given, of which 
society might or might not be a part. The 
moderns see human nature as peculiarly capable 
of transforming the natural environment, 
though they disagree about the malleability of 
society. The dynamism of biblical religiosity 
and the resignation of older religious traditions 
are shown to have a considerable bearing on all 
four of the archetypical political rationalists 
whom Masters discusses, Antiphon, Aristotle, 
Hobbes and Marx. With these four, politics is 
never forgotten and a formal structure of 
intellectual possibilities is skillfully erected. The 
advantages of selective history become clear 
when one turns to Marvin Zetterbaum’s far less 
successful “Human Nature and History.” He 
also tries to show the advantages of-a stable, 
“normal” view of human nature as opposed to 
a “historicism” which denies it. Common sense 
rebels against the latter, and our feeling for 
“transhistorical identity” is unsatisfied when 
we yield to flux. Since the author concedes 
most of the case for change and mutability, 
science is simply asked to serve rather than 
offend common sense and its yearnings for 
Spiritual security. Why should it? Will human 
conduct improve? No one here cares to talk 
about evil, which used to induce thinking about 
human nature. Nothing is said about evil’s 
modern equivalent, the Rousseauistic individu- 
al, nature’s stepchild, unfitted for the environ- 
ment by freedom, unlike all other organisms 
driven to self-destruction and vice. Instead we 
get an upbeat Aristotle who tells us that since 
human beings are social by nature, episodes like 
German Nazism are mere aberration. What Lisa 
H. Newton and James C. Davies need is a good 
dose of Thucydides. The first argues that only 
some severe social deprivation could cause the 
Nazis to kill so many of their fellow citizens. 
To begin with, the Nazis thought of Jews as 
subhuman and nothing is more common than 
such perceptions among members of alien 
groups. What informs this sentimental nonsense 
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is a psycho-philosophy of history. According to 
Davies, there are a set hierarchy of stages of 
human needs, from hunger to self-actualization, 
and means to their fulfillment. Society develops 
along the same lines from the extreme scarcity 
of punitive anarchism to the perfect abundance 
of civilized anarchy, a post liberal-democratic 
stage. Ontogeny and philogyny are identical 
and move in one direction. Society is single 
units for Davies, at least until the nineteenth 
century when massive groups such as classes 
also become actors. There are regressions and 
collapses occasionally such as Nazism, the 
product of physical hunger due to social dislo- 
cations. In fact, there is no evidence that 
hungry people joined the Nazis; in fact, quite 
the opposite is true. Condorcet would blush at 
such a theory of progress, and so should we. It 
is not radical, but suffers from all the defects 
that Donald W. Keim discovers in the counter- 
cultures and Lyman Tower Sargent discovers in 
tadical approaches to human value. These are 
both sensible, well-written pieces. The former, 
however, does show how quickly the “relevant” 
goes stale. 

Social Darwinism always used biology to 
urge us to try harder, and Pete A. Corning’s 
“Human Nature Redivivus” is no exception. 
After an able survey of current evolutionary 
biology, ethology, and cybernetics, we are told 
that each one of us is genetically responsible for 
the survival of the species. The article was 
written before the publication of Dawkins’ The 
Selfish Gene. In any case, our biological fate 
must also become our social task and we must 
avoid the destruction of the species by accept- 
ing intelligent leaders and by becoming more 
disciplined and cooperative. Sound as this 
platitude is, we do not need cybernetic theory 
to support it, nor is the lesson of genetics as 
simple as it appears here. 

John W. Chapman’s essay, suggesting that 
some anthropology might be useful, is wel- 
come, but it only scratches the surface. The 
remaining essays do not deal with the main 
topic at all. The gaps in this volume are 
therefore considerable. Human beings as speak- 
ers of grammatical languages are never men- 
tioned and neither is the impact of language on 
consciousness generally. This book is, at best, a 
modest beginning. 


JUDITH N. SHKLAR 
Harvard University 
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Wittgenstein and Scientific Knowledge: A So- 
ciological Perspective. By Derek L. Phillips. 
(Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1977. Pp, xiv + 248. $17.50.) 


Although Wittgenstein’s later philosophy has 
contributed both to the decline of positivism or 
logical empiricism in Anglo-American philoso- 
phy and to the emergence of nonpositivist 
analytic political theory, his work has had little 
visible impact on the still-dominant behavioral 
and implicitly positivist tradition of empirical 
political science. One major reason may be the 
hostility of some of Wittgenstein’s interpreters, 
most notably perhaps Peter Winch, to develop- 
ing any law-like generalizations independent of 
the cultural perspectives of the relevant politi- 
cal actors. In fact, however, Wittgenstein’s work 
is at least consistent with the important em- 
pirical, quantitative work of a pragmatist (rath- 
er than positivist), generation of Key, Schatt- 
schneider and Pritchett. And if Wittgenstein’s 
influence on empirical political science in- 
creases, it will provide a philosophical rationale 
for a return to this earlier version of a scientific, 
empirical political science. 

For our profession, the chief merit of 
Phillips’ thoughtful, first-rate study is his em- 
phasis on just this connection between Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy and social science. After first 
discussing Wittgenstein’s life and thought and 
the recent conflict between positivist and anti- 
positivist philosophies of science, Phillips as- 
serts his most interesting argument: that Witt- 
genstein’s later work provides the foundation 
for a middle position “between the relativist 
approach where [as, evidently in Thomas Kuhn 
and Winch] particular conceptual and 
theoretical systems ... are treated as locally 
sovereign, and the absolutist [including the 
positivist] approach where certain abstract 
ideal universal standards are imposed on all 
milieu alike” (p. 80, Phillips’ emphasis). 

Phillips recognizes that there are substantial 
cultural differences between different “langu- 
age games,” e.g., the discourse of particular 
subcultures or scientific traditions. But he 
persuasively insists that each of these is built 
upon a common, ordinary language which can 
be used to talk about such language games (p. 
88). These ordinary languages themselves, of 
course, differ very widely across cultures; and 
some of these differences are based on particu- 
lar arbitrary conventions and these differences 
must be empathetically studied before we can 
generalize scientifically. As Phillips insists, how- 
ever, all workable languages, functioning cul- 
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tures, and serious scientific traditions are in 
part built on nonarbitrary features of the 
situation—on Wittgenstein’s forms of life—in 
which the language-using group finds itself. And 
crucially, Phillips claims that these forms of life 
are in turn connected to what Wittgenstein 
called “very general facts of nature.” It follows 
both that we are not free simply to choose all 
the meaning of our words—independent of 
those we give other words—and that the nature 
ot the world does not causally determine what 
our words mean. As I understand it, then, 
Phillips’ position is that law-like generalizations 
in the social sciences are legitimate (just as 
Wittgenstein’s repeated contrast between scien- 
tific and philosophic investigation suggests), but 
only if we distinguish between features of 
constraint and commonality which make vari- 
ous situations similar, and differences of cul- 
ture, convention and meaning which make 
some generalizations difficult and treacherous. 


Accordingly, Phillips asserts against Winch 
that rather than “the individual investigator or 
the subjects of inquiry” (e.g., the political 
actors), “it is one or another group of scien- 
tists” who will be “the final arbiter as regards 
the correctness of various scientific explana- 
ticns” (p. 140, my emphasis). Here, however, 
Phillips does not go far enough. As I see it, 
Wittgenstein’s point is not simply that a scien- 
tific community while “bounded by the facts 
of nature” is free to choose within those 
bounds (p. 135) so that among psychotherap- 
ists, “the ‘right’ explanation is the one that is 
accepted by other analysts” (p. 179, my em- 
phasis). For in fact, Wittgenstein’s position also 
provides for the comparative testing of our 
language games themselves (although not neces- 
sarily of singular propositions within any one 
game)—a position consistent with C. S. Pierce’s 
convergence theory of truth. Here, I think, 
Phillips does not fully explore the point of 
certain observations Wittgenstein makes in Re- 
marks on the Foundations of Mathematics 
which he himself quotes: For example, “The 
truth is that counting has proved to pay” (RFM 
I, 4, quoted on p. 25, my emphasis) and (with 
respect to correct calculating): “If you draw 
different conclusions you do indeed get into 
conflict, e.g., with society, and also with other 
practical consequences” (RFM 1, 116, quoted 
p. 134, my emphasis). 

In sum, Phillips does not sufficiently em- 
phasize this more “realistic” side of Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy, which offers a basis for a 
genuinely scientific and empirical, though sure- 
ly not positivist, social science, On the whole, 
however, this is a minor reservation about a 
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book that not only lays out a vitally important 
set of issues but persuasively points to many of 
the answers. 


J. DAVID GREENSTONE 
University of Chicago 


L’age de l’autogestion. By Pierre Rosanvallon. 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1976. Pp. 188. 
7,50 F.) 


This is one of the few solid books—and very 
possibly the most instructive—written in the 
autogestion tradition (self-management, self- 
government) reborn in France in the “events of 
May” 1968. It deserves serious attention by 

- American analysts of French politics, and even 
more by American political and social theorists, 
all of whom will find the work at once 
informative and provocative. In a word, here is 
a book which some perceptive publisher will 
find well worth an English translation. 

Pierre Rosanvallon is a young university 
professor and union leader, editor-in-chief of La 
CFDT aujourd’hui, the monthly publication of 
the socialist-oriented French Democratic Labor 
Confederation. Perhaps it is the author’s strik- 
ing combination of labor union and university 
careers which gives his book a realism lacking in 
most other discussions of autogestion (French 
or otherwise). Whatever the reason, Rosanval- 
lon’s book has disturbed many of his ideologi- 
cal compatriots, first of all because of the 
assertion that the possibility of a successful 
French autogestion movement depends on a 
“slobal political guarantee ... in which the 
military factor is determinant... . The develop- 
ment of a political and military Europe is 
indispensable to the development of a société 
autogérée...” (p. 78). In the very last para- 
graph of the book he returns to this judgment: 
“The international constraint ...is constituted 
by the problems of defense; it is therefore this 
problem, with its roots and branches, which 
imposes the strongest technological constraints, 
in that only a society capable of defending its 
independence can hope to gain autonomy” (p. 
180). Rarely has the hermetic French discours 
on the themes of self-management and radical 
decentralization begun with such a lucid recog- 
nition of the world outside and beyond Left- 
Bank rhetoric. 

Above all, Rosanvallon is thus interested in 
establishing the realism of the autogestion idea. 
And while he fails ultimately to convince one 
of its relevance as a general organizing frame- 
work for society today, his is one of the most 
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brilliant and incisive discussions of the possibili- 
ty. 
Rosanvallon distinguishes six different auto- 
gestion languages or modes of analysis (pp. 
10—12). The first is a “‘technocratic” language, 
in which autogestion is essentially a model of 
decentralized administration, a sort of ““democ- 
ratized management.” A second language is 
“Jibertarian” or anarchist, which rejects the 
state as such in order to exalt direct democracy 
against representative or delegated power. A 
“communist” language understands autogestion 
as the second stage of socialism, a “rational and 
transparent” society. The “council” language, 
in which autogestion is a system of rule based 
on a pyramidal structure of workers’ councils, 
attempts to flesh out the image of a regime 
which is the. “social government of associated 
producers.” Fifth, Rosanvallon analyzes the 
“humanist” language, in which autogestion is 
not so much a structure of power as a “way of 
being.” One version of this is the theory of the 
transformation of daily life. Finally, the sixth 
language is ‘‘scientific,”’ a projection onto soci- 
ety of the laws of biological function, “the 
aspiration toward a society in which the func- 
tionality of social relations wins out over all 
forms of domination and hierarchy,” a society 
which is formed more from the harmony of its 
constituent parts than from their contradic- 
tions. 

Rosanvallon argues that all six autogestion 
languages today restate classic arguments and in 
this sense autogestion is “nothing but a new 
word” (p. 13). On the other hand, he argues, 
the old ideas are given a new content in “the 
practical elaboration of the concept of 
democracy as a function of contemporary 
technological, cultural and political exigencies” 
(p. 16). Rosanvallon says that, as with its 
beginnings in the 1960s, autogestion will con- 
tinue to develop out of practice into theory 
rather than the reverse (an implicit criticism of 
the grand schemes of some of his contem- 
poraries), and that this process will be the 
practical elaboration of five propositions (pp. 
15—17): (1) Autogestion will be the rehabilita- 
tion of the political (that is, democratic) 
dimension of socialism, rejecting the positivism 
and economism of Soviet-type socialist soci- 
eties. (2) Autogestion is thus essentially the 
problem of the contemporary conditions of 
democracy. (3) Autogestion is not limited to 
the problem of social appropriation of the 
means of production; it is rather the problem of 
social appropriation of power in society as a 
whole. (4) Autogestion is simultaneously a 
strategy and a goal, surpassing the revolution/ 
reform problem in a perspective of continuous 
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experimentation. (5) A société autogérée will 
be essentially political, and will understand 
itself as such, therein reducing the influence of 
economic power both in reality (i.e., in capital- 
ist society) and as ideological camouflage (i.e., 
in Soviet-style societies). 

Finally, Rosanvallon concludes that the key 
to a more thoroughgoing democratic constitu- 
tion is a reconstitution of civil society as the 
core of political society as a whole, outside of 
and, where necessary, in opposition to state- 
bureaucratic power. Here he rejoins con- 
temporary Anglo-American discussion of the 
future of liberal politics, demonstrating, in his 
text and in his references, an authentic under- 
standing of the Anglo-American vision. More- 
over, he possesses the rare capacity to integrate 
French and Anglo-American ways of talking 
about politics and democracy, and provides a 
useful explanation and critique of many of the 
fashionable French radical theorists (Gorz, 
Clastres, Foucault, Castoriadis, Laborit and 
others). 

While Rosanvallon does not succeed in con- 
vincing the reader—nor does he attempt to— 
that autogestion is a coherent doctrine or 
theory which may legitimately claim to be a 
way out of the general crisis of political life in 
the Western world; at the least (and this is a 
lot), he demonstrates why autogestion and 
Marxism-Leninism are incompatible in theory 
and in practice. Therein he suggests why auto- 
gestion has proved such a powerful ideological 
weapon for the Socialist party in its battle with 
the Communist party for ideological dominance 
on the French Left. Here is thus another piece 
of evidence that the recent resurgence of 
French socialism expresses a popular desire for 
an authentic politics and a renewal of political 
liberalism as much as it translates a crude 
electoral calculation and a “totalitarian tempta- 
tion.” 


RONALD TIERSKY 
Amherst College 


The Great Rights of Mankind: A History of the 
American Bill of Rights. By Bernard 
Schwartz. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 279. $11.95.) 


Bernard Schwartz’s book on the history of 
the Bill of Rights focuses especially on James 
Madison’s contribution to its formulation and 
adoption. But he misreads Madison’s role in 
taking the initiative in sponsoring bill of rights 
amendments, for he believes that that initiative 
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represents a shift in attitude in Madison’s 
thinking. Schwartz, moreover, applauds that 
evolution of Madison’s view since it makes him 
the prime mover in the congressional chapter of 
the Bill of Rights (p. 162). I would say that 
Madison’s initiative can be better understood in 
the following terms: first, to forestall any 
contemplated anti-federalist attempt to use a 
bill of rights as a smokescreen to revise the 
basic structure and powers of the new govern- 
ment; and second, to confine the bill of rights 
amendments to specific protections of tradi- 
tional civil liberties rather than the kind of 
standard-setting function of bills of rights that 
the anti-federalists had in mind. Madison’s 
determination to incorporate his bill of rights 
into the existing body of the Constitution 
rather than having a separate listing at the 
beginning or the end is a clear indication of his 
intention to weaken, not elevate its status. 

Schwartz believes that Jefferson’s celebrated 
exchange of views with Madison was important 
in the evolution of Madison’s thinking from his 
original lukewarm position toward a bill of 
rights (pp. 115, 160). While Madison was surely 
lukewarm toward adding a bill of rights to the 
Constitution, there is nothing to suggest that he 
changed his basic position as a result of his 
correspondence with Jefferson. Consider the 
following: In his December 20, 1787 letter to 
Madison, Jefferson included restrictions on 
monopolies, standing armies and the suspension 
of habeas corpus among the kinds of protec- 
tions he was recommending for a bill of rights. 
Madison consistently opposed such amend- 
ments as tending to undermine stable and 
effective government (although there had been 
such proposals from the state ratifying conven- 
tions). 

Schwartz regards Madison’s June 8, 1787 
speech to the House of Representatives in 
which he sets forth his bill of rights proposals as 
“one of the greatest addresses in our history” 
(p. 164). He has no doubt that this represented 
a very salutary attitude toward the Bill of 
Rights on Madison’s part. But he does not 
consider and does not even refer to Madison’s 
remark which is perhaps most revealing regard- 
ing his intention: “I should be unwilling to see 
a door opened for a reconsideration of the 
whole structure [of] the Government—for ‘a 
re-consideration of the principles and the sub- 
stance of the powers given; because I doubt, if 
such a door were opened, we should be very 
likely to stop at that point which would be safe 
to the Government itself.” Schwartz says that 
the Madison amendments were a “distillate” of 
the various proposals emanating from the state 
conventions (p. 165), but he never considers 
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what the basis of Madison’s distillation was. 
What Madison chose to separate out from his 
proposals were the whole set of major anti- 
federal proposals that would limit the power of 
the national government or otherwise alter the 
basic structure of the Constitution. 


Schwartz points out that the Virginia De- — 


claration of Rights has the defect, as far as bills 
of rights are concerned, of being written in 
terms of admonition, not legal command. “Not 
once is there a ‘shall not’ which—in legal terms, 
imposes an unmistakable mandatory restriction 
that the courts can enforce” (p. 91). Madison, 
according to Schwartz, took the crucial step of 
substituting the imperative “shall’’ and “shall 
not” in almost all of the proposed amendments 
drafted by him (p. 91). Schwartz is under the 
impression that the transformation of the 
moralistic “ought not’’ of the old bills of rights 
into the legalistic “shall nots” of the American 
Bill of Rights represented an elevating of the 
function of bills of rights rather than the drastic 
narrowing and lowering that Madison intended. 
Schwartz misunderstands the intention of Madi- 
son’s substitutions when he says that they were 
based on the understanding that mere declara- 
tions and wishful normatives were not enough, 
and that the situation called for flat commands 
(p. 170). The Virginia Declaration of Rights 
stated that free government depends on a 
frequent recurrence to first principles, an ex- 
plicit set of standards in terms of which a 
government can be judged and, if necessary, 
resisted. Madison would have denied that state- 
ments of first principles are an adequate substi- 
tute for well-constituted and effective govern- 
ment. He would have regarded them rather as 
threats to good government. - 

Schwartz asserts that the history of the Bill 
of Rights is “the history of liberty itself,” and 
his book culminates (although it does not end) 
with Chief Justice Warren’s remark, with which 
he seems to agree, that without the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, our Constitu- 
tion would be a sterile document, for we would 
have the form but not the substance of freedom 
(pp. 9, 193). Yet even a cursory reading of 
Federalist #84 would show that there is more 
to American liberty than the Bill of Rights, and 
that there is plausibility in Hamilton’s argument 
(with which I believe Madison agreed) that the 
Constitution itself is a Bill of Rights. Schwartz 
claims that on the bill of rights issue the 
anti-federalists had the stronger case and that 
their writings were the more interesting and 
even the more influential (pp. 111—12). But if 
his book shows anything at all, it is that 
Madison’s contribution is the more influential 
one. Madison’s contribution, however, lay in 
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circumscribing rather than elevating the mean- 
ing of the Bill of Rights for, as he believed, the 
security of American liberty rests in a constitu- 
tional scheme which emphasizes the vigor and 
capacity of government. 


MORTON J. FRISCH 
Northern Ilinois University 


Methodologies for Analyzing Public Policies. 
Edited by Frank P. Scioli, Jr. and Thomas J. 
Cook. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. 171. Price not listed.) 


In recent years, political scientists have 
become increasingly active in the analysis of 
public policy, an academic setting earlier dom- 
inated by economists, operations researchers, 
and scholars in other disciplines concerned with 
particular areas of substantive policy. This 
development has reflected the desire of political 
scientists to become more relevant to policy 
makers. Correspondingly, it has related to the 
need of these policy makers for more politically 
sensitive policy analysis. 

Political - scientists have brought to policy 
analysis an understanding of the complexity of 
politics—of the multiple phases of any policy 
action, of the multitude of political influences 
at work, of the difficulty of politically spon- 
sored social change, and of the evolutionary 
processes through which such change may be 
accomplished. This edited volume provides am- 
ple evidence of such political acumen. Scioli 
and Cook immediately remind the reader of the 
multiple facets of public policy and of the need 
to focus particular pieces of research in relation 
to conceptual thicket of substantive and meth- 
odological choices. Moroever, the various pieces 
of this work exemplify the complexity whereof 
they speak, focusing upon such aspects of 
policy as: socioeconomic influences, govern- 
mental spending patterns, agency personnel 
levels, citizen involvement, agency outputs, 
program evaluation, policy impact, social in- 
dicators, incremental policy change, and policy 
implementation. At the least, this variety of 
topics suggests the need to move beyond 
narrower economic frameworks in the analysis 
of policy alternatives. The broader perspective 
of the political scientist introduces political and 
social complexities which such narrower frame- 
works either ignore or incorporate only very 
imperfectly. Further, this perspective cuts 
across different substantive policy fields so as 
to pursue the development of general, “policy- 
relevant theory” in the service of more “ef- 
fective social policy.” 
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The promise lies here, but so do numerous 
difficulties. The narrower fields of cost-benefit 
and cost-effectiveness analysis, and other forms 
of policy analysis developed within operations 
research, lend themselves more easily to sub- 
stantial methodological development. Both 
their focus upon a narrow range of variables 
and their simplifying hypotheses support this 
development, although even they are plagued 
with the difficulties of policy complexity and 
certain arbitrary characteristics of prescriptive 
analysis, Nevertheless, their problems are rela 
tively simple compared with those associated 
with a broader ‘“‘political science” orientation 
to policy analysis. 

Scioli and Cook touch upon the core of this 
problem. On the one hand, methodology must 
be gleaned, in part, from the narrower eco- 
nomic/operations research perspective; hence, 
this work includes a piece on cost-benefit/cost- 
effectiveness analysis. On the other hand, di- 
verse social science methodologies concerned 
with social indicators, program evaluation, legi- 
slative analysis, and experimental social innova- 
tion are also explored to suggest particular 
methodological concerns with the field of 
policy analysis. In many cases, they involve 
relatively recent methodological developments, 
such as path analysis or quasi-experimental 
design or they involve changing applications of 
existing methodology, as with time-series analy- 
sis or regression analysis. In many cases, these 
methodologies lack clearly defined realms of 
applicability, or where such are clearly ap- 
plicable, they are hard to apply within the 
world of practice. Finally, there is no evident 
frame of reference which would provide ana- 
lytic coherence in the coordinated use of such 
methodologies in the field of policy analysis. 

This is not to deny the merit of developing 
methodologies for the validation of ‘“‘policy- 
relevant theory.” Nor is to to diminish the 
merit of these methodological readings. Instead, 
it is to suggest why they lack greater theoretical 
integration or comparability of sophistication 
and/or scope. In essence, they rather accurately 
reflect the intellectual fervent and disorder of a 
developing field of inquiry, in which an array of 
specific methodological techniques and con- 
cerns are being explored without an integrated 
frame of reference. It is noteworthy that the 
only piece which more broadly surveys an area 
of methodology and technique pertains to 
cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis, 
which derive from the narrower economic 


frame of reference. As work proceeds, a broad- 


er integrating framework should emerge. 
There are two somewhat disturbing aspects 
to the book. Many of the essays are entirely too 
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sketchy and as a whole, they are written for 
audiences of distinctly different levels of exper- 
tise. Still, this is a useful work which presents 
an array of methodologies currently in use in 
this quickly evolving field of study. It joins 
other constructive works, sponsored by the 
Policy Studies Association, in spreading the 
word of these developments. 


WAYNE PENN 


Health Resources Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


The Reason for Democracy. By Kalman H. 
Silvert. (New York: Viking Press, 1977. Pp. 
xi + 136. $8.95.) 


Kalman Silvert’s effort in this slender vol- 
ume emerges at a time of crisis or transition in 
American politics, according to the author. The 
crisis which occasions this book is the realiza- 
tion that American democracy is in trouble 
because it no longer adheres to the values upon 
which it was founded and because “too few of 
us any longer understand [democracy] or its 
mandates, [and] because too few of us honor it 
in comprehending words or in supportive ac- 
tion” (p. xii). These cumulative failures con- 
tribute to the corruption of the nation’s politi- 
cal institutions, rendering them unaccountable 
to the body politic. Consequently, the very 
consensus on which the polity rests is under- 
mined. The solution to the problem of Ameri- 
can democracy must begin with a reexamina- 
tion and commitment to the true foundations 
of democracy. 

Silvert argues that America was established 
upon liberal principles designed to guarantee to 
all citizens equal political status based upon the 
idea of community. Liberal thought in the 
eighteenth century was fundamentally social 
but has subsequently been corrupted by the 
intrusion of a utilitarianism which is inherently 
asocial. 

Utilitarianism, by reducing politics to the 
adoption of policies calculated to maximize 
pleasure by minimizing pain, becomes tech- 
nique. The art of politics, along with the 
possibility of community, is destroyed by 
such thought because each individual is busily 
absorbed in making calculations designed to 
avoid discomfort. Reason is subordinated to 
appetite in a reversal of the Aristotelian formu- 
lation of the relationship between theory and 
practice. 

Without community the state becomes an 
instrument of the interests which control it. 
Discussion of a national or public interest is 
precluded by definition since it has no basis in 
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reality because no such entity exists in fact. 
The result is that “consensus and legitimacy go 
by the board, law and lawmakers ... are 
mocked, ... the community loses its power... 
[and] the ability to force social instrumentali- 
ties to submit themselves to control [fails]. The 
country becomes anarchic” (p. 41). 

Silvert is in search of methods for re- 
establishing community on democratic founda- 
tions. Therefore, he rejects solutions to prob- 
lems of social, political and economic disarray 
proffered by those who reject democracy on 
the grounds that it is impractical or inefficient. 
Opponents of democracy can be found in the 
mutually antagonistic camps of those who see 
all problems as amenable to technological solu- 
tion or those who view our present difficulties 
as deriving from the glorification of technology. 
Both groups err because they mistakenly sup- 
pose that technology has a power independent 
of human beings. 

The errors of the proponents and opponents 
of technology pale in comparison to a third 
school of thought which Silvert labels the 
Doomsday. Analysts as represented by Robert 
Heilbroner in economics and Robert Hunting- 
ton in political science, Their respective analy- 
ses lead to the view that current political, social 
and economic problems are beyond our ability 
to control, implying that any effort at reform is 
bound to fail. In attacking these convergent 


schools of thought, Silvert has identified a 


serious problem in American cultural life: the 
loss of a sense of individual and social responsi- 
bility. 

The establishment of a democratic com- 
munity depends upon the acceptance of respon- 
sibility for thought and action by individuals, 
which in turn creates the possibility of holding 
political leaders accountable to the citizenry. 
The question confronting the country, accord- 
ing to Silvert, is whether “to reconstitute 
democracy or continue our submersion in elitist 
authoritarianism” (p. 105). 

Limitations of space prevent a detailed 
treatment of Silvert’s conception of the recon- 
stituted democracy we so sorely need if we are 
to survive as a nation and fulfill the promise of 
the Founders, Freedom based on political 
equality becomes the centerpiece of the new 
democracy. Freedom, as used here, is the 
ability to become oneself, This can only occur 
in a system of democracy defined as “‘a process 
for creating completeness” (p. xiii). To Silvert, 
democracy has to be seen as a process because 
we can never be certain that our values and 
world view are correct or absolute. Democracy 
requires “a relativistic system of governance 
that has as its first principle the separation of 
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what is changeful and secular from 
permanent and sacred” (p. 99). This f 
tion leaves much to be desired. Silvert 
tion to the modern American crisis is s 
to how the separation of the permane: 
the mutable is to be accomplished, mi 
how we are to know or identify whi 
nomena fit which category. We are u 
realize our individual uniqueness, our p 
to become, within a system of beli 
government where the only absolute is 
itself. 

The strength of this book lies in its o0] 
and faith in the power of reason to 
decency and civility to our national | 
life. Its value lies in its reminder that ' 
free will, that by the exercise of will 
insist upon the accountability of lead 
institutions. To do this, however, requ 
somewhat Nietzchean task of committ 
selves to the absoluteness of uncertair 
mocracy, as Silvert suggests, is a fragile 
of governance, and while an act of 
necessary, by itself, it is certainly not st 
for the realization of democratic gove 
unless ultimately, that is our only resou 


STEPHEN J. Ci 
San Jose State University 


Bentham. By James Steintrager. (Ithac 
nell University Press, 1977. Pr 
$11.50.) 


Despite its title, this is not a biogr: 
Bentham (no full account of his life exi: 
does it give equal attention to the enti: 
of Bentham’s published writings, even | 
tical and juridical writings. The book 
mainly on the much-debated question ' 
and, if so, when, Bentham became a cor 
democrat. James Steintrager has made 
of the Bentham papers and promises 1 
fresh evidence to this study. Unfortuna 
evidence he brings is not conclusive as 
strength of Bentham’s commitment 
mocracy, and by itself it does not goa k 
toward explaining the nature of this « 
ment. The manuscripts do show that 
évy’s chronicle of Bentham’s political 


“ences in The Growth of Philosophic Ra 


was essentially correct: Bentham gave 
speculative consideration to democratic 
ples from the start, his first piece to 
mend the radical platform was Cateci 
Parliamentary Reform written in 18I 
only later in the Constitutional Code 
abandon “democratic ascendancy” in : 
government for pure representative den 
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Steintrager covers this ground well, though an 
excellent account (with the historical setting 
drawn in more detail) is available in two articles 
by J. H. Burns, general editor of the new 
Collected Works: “Bentham’s Critique of Poli- 
tical Fallacies” and “Bentham and the French 
Revolution.” Steintrager does add two things to 
the record, however. He demonstrates that 
Bentham’s retrospective view of his naive youth 
is misleading; he was never as sanguine about 
the absence of self-interested resistance to 
reform as his recollections would have it ap- 
pear. Steintrager also recasts the motives which 
caused Bentham to turn to democratic institu- 
tions. Halévy emphasized bitterness over the 
rejection of his Panopticon project, but Stein- 
trager disproves this and argues instead that 
Bentham’s motives were more complex: he was 
principally moved by increased fear of crown 
patronage and by the effect of the war effort 
on the English press (both purely parochial 
political considerations—a point Steintrager em- 
phasizes throughout). 

When the author turns to an interpretation 
of Bentham’s.ideas, the result is disappointing. 
The book sustains the view that Bentham’s 
attitude toward democracy was simply not the 
focus of most of his writings and is not, 
therefore, the best focus for a study of his 
political thought. After all, it is not surprising 
that in an era of democratic constitutionalism 
Bentham should have taken these questions up; 
what is of interest is how broad a view he took 
of the institutions required to support good 
government. Radical reform was just one. Stein- 
trager recognizes that Bentham never put full 
confidence in the institution of representation; 
the people always seemed to him at once 
“clamorous and unruly” and “‘obsequious.” But 
Steintrager pays insufficient attention to what 
good government meant apart from popular 
contro! of rulers by means of elections. Suffice 
it to say that Bentham appealed more often to 
the idea of responsibility than to representa- 
tion; popular sovereignty, he knew, makes 
every official responsible, not just elected ones. 
And responsibility is a matter of the organiza- 
tion of officialdom generally and of a proper 
view of public service. On these matters the 
book says very little. 

The book suffers on another count. It is 
simply impossible to make a meaningful judg- 
ment about Bentham’s thoughts on the aptness 
of the people to control or participate in 
government or on the place of “exceptional 
individuals” in government apart from a com- 
parative perspective which this study lacks 
entirely. There are few references to other 
thinkers and these few are casual. Is Bentham’s 
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understanding of representation like Burke’s, as 
Steintrager suggests? Burke’s view and the 
precise similarities with Bentham’s go unex- 
plained (and it would require considerable 
argument to show how Bentham’s men of 
moral aptitude are identical with Burke’s great 
families). In any case, the point is not conclu- 
sively made because Steintrager ignores an 
alternative tradition of continental radicalism 
which sees this issue in terms of people versus 
intellectuals or experts. Briefly, there are di- 
verse forms of elitism; it is not helpful to refer 
in a phrase to Nietzsche’s masters in this 
context. The same absence of clear concepts 
drawn from intellectual history weakens the 
discussion (now common among Bentham 
scholars) of manipulation of the people by 
legislators. For there is a difference between 
changing behavior by means of laws and punish- 
ments and changing desires or character by 
means of myths, stage effects, and other meth- 
ods that do not appeal to common understand- 
ing. Bentham’s position remains unclear. Most 
importantly, the question of who controls 
whom and how has no importance apart from 
the political values Bentham hoped to serve. 

On this last point Steintrager seems to take a 
stand: Bentham valued toleration and looked 
on the principle of utility as “profoundly 
liberating.” This is a sympathetic and defensible 
interpretation, but Steintrager goes on to say 
that in the course of his intellectual develop- 
ment Bentham became increasingly dogmatic. 
This argument too is weakened, because Stein- 
trager does not explain what dogmatism means 
here: does it mean that Bentham became more 
deductive and less empirical, or inflexible in his 
commitment to democratic institutions, or less 
aware of the limitations of the principle of 
utility, as the author suggests at different 
points? And, did he cease to value toleration? 

In short, this careful study makes good use 
of documentary materials. But it does not 
provide a comprehensive view of Bentham’s 
political thought and Halévy’s remains the best 
discussion of the range and setting of Ben- 
tham’s ideas. 


NANCY L. ROSENBLUM 
Harvard University 


The Quest for Control: A Critique of the 
Rational-Central-Rule Approach in Public 
Affairs. By Herman R. van Gunsteren. (Lon- 
don: John Wiley, 1976. Pp. vi + 162. 
$14.95.) 


Describing, analyzing, justifying, and/or ex- 
plaining why national policies—even national 
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institutions—are not working as they were 
intended to do is both a popular and important 
subject. Van Gunsteren’s book adds to the 
literature on this subject; it is a provocative, 
competent, if somewhat disjointed exposition 
of why national policies fail. 

Van Gunsteren defines the problem largely 
in terms of the imposition of a certain kind of 
rationality on political life. This type of ration- 
ality is intended to lead to centralized control. 
Hence the title of thd book. Rationality, or 
what the author calls the “rational-central-rule 
approach,” is (finally) defined in the next-to- 
last chapter: “Rational = phantasy, world con- 
struction; central = only I (or we), isolated 
from the rest of the body politic; rule = 
exclusive control” (p. 143). 

Now, those who are not very familiar with 
the political thought of Hannah Arendt, Shel- 
don Wolin, Michael Polanyi and Ludwig Witt- 
genstein may not find this definition entirely 
self-explanatory. Basically, van Gunsteren is 
critically examining the logical-positivist school 
of philosophy; in particular, he is criticizing the 
several recent and varied attempts to apply the 
kind of rationality inherent in positivism to the 
political problems of order and control. Thus a 
good part of the book is devoted to describing 
and then critiquing these attempts to impose a 
machine-like or cybernetic order on political 
processes, and to deal with political problems as 
though they were amenable to objective, “line- 
ar” solutions. 

The notion of “planning,” for example—so 
in vogue among bureaucrats and politicians 
these days—is severely criticized by van Gun- 
steren for precisely the above-named reasons: 
Decision makers believe that they can rationally 
plan the future! One is reminded here, as well 
as in his discussion of program budgeting as 
another example of simple-minded rationality, 
of the work of Aaron Wildavsky on these 
subjects. Indeed, one of the truly original 
aspects of van Gunsteren’s book lies in its 
intellectual synthesis of such disparate political 
scientists as Wildavsky, Arendt, Wolin, Pitkin, 
and Lijphart. (It is no coincidence that the 
book was written at the University of California 
at Berkeley, during a year’s leave of absence 
from the University of Leiden.) 

This book should interest both political 
theorists and students of public policy. Clearly, 
the author is primarily interested in the nature 
of the political theory which allows for and 
informs experiments such as program budgeting 
and national planning. It is no surprise, van 
Gunsteren argues, that these experiments are 
doomed to failure, because they rest on a 
political philosophy that seeks excessive control 
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and which thus has only limited application to 
political life. Its applicability is restricted by a 
number of limitations either ignored, avoided 
or dismissed by this approach: that political 
reality is complex, is characterized by multiple 
centers of power, and is deeply influenced by 
history and tradition. The rational-central-rule 
approach ignores pluralism. 

Though it reads more like a series of essays 
rather than a well-integrated attack on logical 
positivism, this is nevertheless a thought-pro- 
voking book. Perhaps its major defect is that 
the author’s suggestions for avoiding the poli- 
tical pitfalls he describes earlier sound abstract 
and utopian. For example: 


subjects should become responsible citizens. 
They too must shake off their belief in ra- 
tional-central-rule, because it prevents them 
from actively participating in public affairs. It is 
also necessary that there should be a forum, a 
place of appearance, where citizens can reveal 
who they are and what they want, and where 
their responsibilities become apparent (p. 154). 


It is admirable to see these suggestions 
slated once again, but one has the uneasy feel- 
ing that the necessary social, economic, and 
political conditions for fostering such a notion 
of democratic citizenship have virtually disap- 
peared. In this sense, these Arendtian ideas un- 
fortunately seem far removed from reality. 


JEANNE NIENABER 
University of Arizona 


Just and Unjust Wars: A Moral Argument with 
Historical Illustrations. By Michael Walzer. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. xx + 
335. $15.00.) 


This is one of the remarkably few books of 
lasting significance to have emerged out of the 
Vietnam War and its aftermath. Stung by an 
awareness of how insular was the reasoning that 
underlay most of the moral argument about 
Vietnam, Walzer has undertaken a philosophic 
and historical inquiry into humanity’s moral 
response to war. He begins from and repeatedly 
returns to those twentieth-century conflicts we 
are so familiar with—the two World Wars, the 
Israeli situation, Korea, Vietnam—but he insists 
that we challenge and enlarge our moral sensi- 
bilities by also immersing ourselves in medita- 
tions upon specific war situations of alien ages 
and cultures. As a result, unlike the major 
recent productions of academic political philo- 
sophy, Walzer’s attempt to uncover the uni- 
versal principles at the root of our moral 
sentiments is manifestly not a mere systemati- 
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zation of ideological predispositions with which 
he began and which were never subjected to 
serious doubt. Moreover, his argument attains a 
compelling seriousness because it arises from 
vivid accounts of actual political leaders, citi- 
zens, and soldiers, rather than from clever but 
naive examples spun out of professors’ imagina- 
tions. 

Walzer has come to be convinced that we 
can make sense of the human moral posture 
towards war only if we resuscitate the Just War 
Doctrine of the medieval schoolmen and 
Grotius. He hastens to add, however, that the 
doctrine must be placed on an altogether new 
footing. Originally, the Just War theorists 
elaborated on the rules governing international 
relations by starting from the idea that all 
people and nations participate in a world 
community indirectly ruled by God and direct- 
ly governed by Natural Law, whose provisions 
guide the nature of human beings toward their 
fulfillment as a familial, political, and rational 
animals, This outlook laid emphasis on the 
duties individuals and states had to the social 
wholes through which they were fulfilled, 
rather than on the rights each had as an 
independent equal in relation to other inde- 
pendent equals. Walzer is certain that the 
historical deepening of morality requires us 
now to base all moral doctrine on the more 
modern notion of the primacy of individual 
rights. “The correct view” is that ‘‘states are 
neither organic wholes nor mystical unions... ; 
[that] individual rights (to life and liberty) 
underlie the most important judgments that we 
make about war” (pp. 53—54). 

In substituting this new foundation, Walzer 
passes over in silence the notable fact that the 
political philosophers responsible for the theory 
of individual rights are unanimous in denying 
all but the most attenuated versions of the Just 
War Doctrine. A glance at their reasons helps to 
illuminate the scope and difficulties of Walzer’s 
project. As he is well aware, the emphasis on 
individual rights is intimately linked to the 
notion that collective obligation derives from a 
“social contract” (p. 54). This means that prior 
to the individual’s “consenting? to some kind 
of contractual union, one remains in a political 
and moral condition of radical independence. 
Given the scarcity of things, this is a condition 
of intense competition that leads almost in- 
evitably to armed (and not illegitimate) hostili- 
ty. Now, since states are endowed with no 
duties or rights beyond those of the people who 
compose them (p. 53), unless they enter into 
some kind of international contract, they re- 
main in such a “state of nature.” Even Kant, 
who tries to enrich his predecessors’ interpreta- 
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tion and give a more cosmopolitan, less self-re- 
garding account of the rights of man, con- 
temptuously dismisses the Just War Doctrine. 
In Kant’s case, the rejection arises not only 
from an insistence on the consensual basis of 
political obligation but also from his hopes for 
regulating war through international con- 
tractual organization (a “League of Nations”). 
Besides, Kant was characteristically fearful of 
arming governments with moral pretexts for 
unilaterally imposing their will on others. Since 
Walzer explicitly refuses to elaborate his own 
understanding of rights (pp. xv—xvi), one can 
only surmise how he responds to these difficul- 
ties. It appears, though, that he adopts some 
Kantian version of the rights doctrine and 
means to unravel its new implications in the 
vacuum left by our epoch’s disillusioning €x- 
perience with the futility of world government 
and the UN (cf. pp. 123, 220). 

Walzer tries to minimize the danger of moral 
crusades by showing that the society of nations 
is even less perfect, less analogous to domestic 
society, than the older Just War theorists 
claimed; its rules therefore call for even greater 
prudential latitude in their enforcement. Ag- 
gression, as an abridgement of the basic right of 
nations to self-determination, is a crime that 
merits not only defensive but punitive war—in 
which any nation can join. Yet the punishment 
ought not to contradict the fundamental right. 
Even criminal nations should be left their 
independence, and only in the case of a regime 
which has given clear evidence of unlimited 
aggressive appetites can other nations intervene 
in the domestic political structure. It is also 
only in such ‘‘Nazi-like” cases that intervention 
on humanitarian grounds is legitimate (a na- 
tion’s right to independence derives solely from 
its individual citizens’ rights to life and liberty, 
but this latter liberty requires that peoples be 
allowed to take responsibility for the success or 
failure of their own political orders), There are 
certain other situations that justify the initia- 
tion of “unaggressive’? war, and Walzer con- 
structs out of his historical researches careful 
guidelines defining legitimate preemptive war, 
counterintervention, and aid to fighters of civil 
wars. 

Part of what makes the discussion as a whole 
so convincing, however debatable may be some 
oi its details, is the way Walzer illustrates how 
one can successfully deal with the particular 
circumstances that must shape the meaning of 
the moral principles he discovers. Indeed, the 
principles are not fully intelligible apart from 
concrete applications, and are therefore always 
subject to revision, without being altered at 
their core. 
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This spirit of prudence continues to be 
exemplified in the second- portion of the book, 
where the rules governing the conduct of war 
are explored. Walzer candidly admits that nu- 
clear war, with its diabolical requirement of a 
deterrence strategy that keeps entire civilian 
populations in a sort of permanent hostage, 
defies any conceivable principle of noncom- 
batant immunity. But he maintains that this 
horrible consequence of our technology must 
not obliterate our continuing adherence to, and 
hard thinking about, the moral limits on con- 
ventional warfare. To discover those limits, 
Walzer deploys some striking wartime examples 
that demonstrate why utilitarian arguments 
(attempting to define the limits by an appeal to 
strict economy of violence) fail to explain what 
we perceive to be the strictness of noncom- 
batant immunity. He then proceeds to show 
how reflection based on the sacred rights of 
individuals can make more reasonable and 
orderly the time-honored but hitherto often 
crude “rules of war,” as well as how those rules 
can be recast as military techniques alter. In 
particular, he clarifies the moral significance of 
modern submarine warfare, blockade, terror- 
ism, reprisal, and—perhaps most important of 
all—guerrilla fighting. It is unfortunate that in 
dealing with this last topic, on which we so 
urgently need fresh guidance, Walzer allows his 
passionate opposition to the Vietnam War to 
cloud his usual lucidity. The restrictions he tries 
to impose on the admittedly brutal counter- 
insurgency operations guerrilla war demands are 
so severe as to render them almost impossible; 
yet he himself has taught us repeatedly that we 
cannot regulate the conduct of armies by trying 
to lay down rules so unrealistic that they must 
be broken if war is to be fought. 

Happily, however, the chapter on guerrilla 
war is an exception. In the end Walzer is even 
willing to investigate and define certain ‘‘su- 
preme emergencies” in which “imminent and 
certain” threat to a nation’s survival justifies 
violation of the moral rules; but he insists that 
these rare and awful occasions should be seen az 
violations, that they should produce a measure 
of guilt as well as sadness in those who must 
perform the violations, and that they should be 
so set off in our consciences that they are 
deprived of the status of regular precedents. 

It is true that Walzer’s treatise leaves nebu- 
lous its foundation—the nature of the rights to 
which it appeals—and that this leaves unan- 
swered certain theoretical questions to which I 
have alluded. One would have to add that the 
problem is compounded by Walzer’s raising, but 
failing to respond fully to, the challenges of 
“historical relativism” and amoral political 
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“realism.” In fact, he almost gives the game 
away when he admits that the fundamental 
rights he speaks of may be “invented” rather 
than “natural” (p. 54). Nevertheless, leaving 
this confusion aside, Walzer’s obscurity is inten- 
tional and admitted (p. xv): it is not his 
business to confront Machiavelli. In this aca- 
demic journal a reviewer is permitted to wonder 
whether the full doctrine of “Just Wars,” and 
even the sanctity of the self-determination of 
nations, must not be founded on a richer 
conception of man’s duties than is derivable 
from the theory of individual rights (cf. p. 134 
n. and p. 254). But Walzer’s book aims at 
influencing political leaders and citizens in an 
age where human rights are the respectable 
source of the sacred, and it is to his credit that 
he shows awareness of the appropriate horizon 
within which such a book ought to speak. I 
conclude that this treatise is a worthy heir to 
the tradition of Vitoria. 


THOMAS L. PANGLE 
Yale University 


The Polarity of Mexican Thought: Instrumen- 
talism and Finalism. By Michael A. Wein- 
stein. (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 126. 
$11.95.) 


The search for a new social morality, a new 
definition of human purpose in a rapidly 
urbanizing and industrial milieu, has been an 
important aspect of Mexican intellectual life 
since the Revolution of 1910. In their quest for 
a just society, Mexico’s most important twenti- 
eth-century intellectuals adopted the idealistic 
western postulates of equality and democracy. 
Their libertarian weltanschauung challenged the 
materialistically oriented, authoritarian and 
self-serving hierarchical organizations that 
emerged from the nineteenth century and the 
Revolution as a result of a national search for 
material prosperity and a resurgent positivism. 
In recent years, growing national economic 
problems, the failure of the West to live up to 
its ethical ideals when the latter conflicted with 
its economic and geopolitical advantages in the 
Third World, and the violent suppression of 
internal dissent by the government, have caused 
the hopes, the optimism of an older generation, 
to give way before a more critical, neo-Marxian 
view of the nation’s dilemma and the world 
order. 

The author of Polarity might not agree that 
a Significant neo-Marxist shift has taken place 
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among younger Mexican scholars. This essay 
examines what he calls ‘“finalism,” a libertarian 
philosophy developed by Antonio Caso, Jose 
Vasconcelos, Samuel Ramos, Leopoldo Zea, 
Octavio Paz and others which challenges au- 
thoritarianism and hierarchy, “the ideologies 
and institutions of the contemporary industrial 
powers.” Finalism is posited as an original body 
of thought which rejects liberalism, Marxism 
and traditionalism while advocating “rebellion, 
equality, a hyper-individualism and charity.” Its 
concept of freedom contests the “domination, 
alienation, atomization and” powerlessness” 
brought about “by competition between or- 
ganizations and hierarchical nations fighting for 
wealth, power, influence and self-righteous le- 
gitimacy.” 

Ramos made a major contribution to Mexi- 
can finalism when he rejected the prevailing 
mode of echoing European ideologies and 
values. Ramos, in perceptions remarkably simi- 
lar to those later postulated by Frantz Fanon, 
identified European imperialism as a causative 
factor in a far-reaching inferiority complex 
among the peoples of the less-developed coun- 
tries. For Ramos the pelado or lumpen prole- 
tarian was the ultimate manifestation of Mexi- 
co’s inferiority syndrome. 

A period of consciousness-raising among the 
Mexican intelligentsia then followed. The cos- 
mic race and utopia of Vasconcelos and the 
pachuco in The Labyrinth of Solitude by Paz 
were logical products of this search for a new 
identity and self-understanding. The social sci- 
ences became integral parts of Mexican philoso- 
phy. Analysis of Mexico’s internal authority 
structure and social hierarchy originating in the 
nineteenth century occupied Zea in his early 
years. In his more recent work Zea joined Caso 
in examining the external complexities confron- 
ting Mexico. Caso was deeply concerned with 
the rise of western totalitarianism in his later 
years and hoped that democratic institutions 
could evolve through international cooperation 
and the development of respect between peo- 
ples. ; 

Zea shares Caso’s trepidations regarding the 
external forces that impinge on Mexico and 
joins him in the hope for a just and democratic 
future. He reasons that many marginal societies, 
including Mexico, accepted the western postu- 
lates of democracy, but the western powers 
themselves violated that ideal when confronted 
by an upsurge of progressive and nationalistic 
political movements that threatened imperialist 
business interests and existing political-military 
alliances. Now the West is exhausted and 

an demoralization has set in. Zea hopes this will 
* see, as a leveling force and that in the future 
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all cultures will work together as equals to solve 
world problems. 

The ideas examined in this study anticipated 
the thought of Gandhi, Fanon and Nehru. The 
intensive introductory synthesis is somewhat 
unclear until the contributions of individual - 
thinkers are explained in the chapters that 
follow. The author is at his best in the 
presentation of Zea and satisfactorily treats tre 
complexities and evolution of Caso. The utility 
of the work is narrowed by the isolation o* 
Mexican developments from parallels in other 
parts of Latin America and Asia. Timely com- 
parisons would have enhanced its contribution 
considering the importance of the themes under 
analysis. More attention to developments at the 
National University and El Colegio de Mexico 
in the last ten years might have served as 
cautionary notice for the assertion that Mexi- 
co’s leading intellectuals have “eschewed” lib- 
eralism or Marxism. The duality of positivism 
and finalism, while capable of causing great 
imbalance, is used to excellent advantage. 

This is a useful work for scholars interested 
in the thought of Mexico’s greatest philoso- — 
phers. It is a significant step toward giving the 
Mexicans the recognition among world scholars 
that they deserve. 


JOHN M. HART 
University of Houston 


Autonomous Technology. Technics-out-of-Con- 
trol as a Theme in Political Thought. By 
Langdon Winner. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 386. $17.95.) 


“Technology,” Langdon Winner asserts, “has 
been a central theme in political thought for 
the past two hundred years”; yet despite this, 
he argues, “‘technology itself has seldom been a 
primary subject matter for political or social 
inquiry” (p. 2). In Autonomous Technology 
Winner seeks to put an end to this anomaly by 
discussing technology as a central—indeed, the 
central—problem of contemporary political 
theory. 

This book is not, however, a systematic, 
definitive survey of how technology has been 
treated—implicitly or explicitly—in the total 
compass of recent political theory. Winner’s 
concern is to deal descriptively and analytically 
with one approach to the interface between 
technology and political theory, the idea of 
“autonomous technology,” “the belief that 
somehow technology has gotten out of control 
and follows its own course” (p. 13). This view 
received classic expression in Jacques Ellul’s 
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influential book, The Technological Society 
(New York: Knopf, 1964). Though Winner 
explicitly differs with Ellul on many points, he 
essentially agrees with Ellul in his basic ap- 
proach to the problem of technology and 
human freedom. Autonomous Technology con- 
stitutes the most sophisticated attempt yet 
made to defend Ellul’s highly controversial 
position and to place the argument within the 
context of contemporary (especially Marxist) 
political thought. 

Winner’s analysis and argument is complex 
and scholarly, and is elegantly and calmly 
articulated. Autonomous Technology is written 
in English rather than graduate-schoolese. But 
this characteristic~one of the book’s great 
virtues—is also the source of its major defect. 
Though Winner is always careful to state his 
propositions clearly and to quality them ade- 
quately, the quality of the rhetoric often hides 
gaps or simple shortfalls in logic. 

No brief review can do justice to the 
subtlety of Winner’s discussion. Winner seeks to 
explicate the views of others as well as to state 
his own, moving easily (sometimes too easily) 
from one mode to the other. But, if one can 
summarize it without oversimplification, Win- 
ner’s argument seems to be: (1) that technology 
has become self-augmenting and its conse- 
quences cannot be controlled; (2) that these 
consequences radically affect human life and 
political institutions; (3) that the problem is 
not technocracy in the sense of domination by 
technicians, but technocracy in the sense of 
domination by technology itself; and (4) that 
although it may be possible to choose among 
tools (the standard argument of those who 
reject “technological determinism”), we have 
lost the ability to reject technology in toto. 

Put in a different way, his argument is that 
once we choose to go the technological route to 
human progress, we lose control of our lives, 
and democracy as self-rule becomes impossible 
and meaningless. “Technology is now a kind of 
conduit such that, no matter which aims or 
purposes one decides to put in, a particular 
kind of product inevitably comes out” (p. 278). 
Even such attempts to “control” technology as 
technology assessment, “alternative technolo- 
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gy,’ etc., are futile since they also involve 
technology and such technological criteria as 
“efficiency.” 

Here is both the crux and, in my view, the 
fault in Winner’s position. Following Ellul, 
Winner not only aggregates and reifies the 
concept of technology but makes technology 
equivalent to all purposive rational action. In so 
doing he creates the foundation for an essen- 
tially unfalsifiable set of propositions. All soci- 
eties use technology in this largest sense in 
order to affect their social and physical environ- 
ments and to condition their futures. (It is 
difficult even to imagine the possibility of a 
society which does not, one which is based on 
primarily nonrational, subjective, random, un- 
structured activity.) To say that we have lost 
our ability to deal with the problems of choice 
and agency (which—he correctly argues—are the 
essence of both normative and descriptive 
political thought) because, although politically 
we can have some control over particular 
technologies and their uses, we cannot escape 
technology as a whole, is the equivalent of 
saying that we are unfree because we cannot 
control—or reject—society as a whole but can 
only make marginal inputs into the flow of 
history. It is to complain that we are not God. 

Happily, unlike most political scientists, 
Winner is not a moral auto-castrato and ends by 
suggesting that we ought to contemplate “‘dis- 
mantling ... systems” and engaging in at least 
“epistemological Luddism” (p. 330). But he 
overtly refuses to specify what operational 
political consequences this implies, and his 
rejection of even the tentative means to control 
technology suggested by its critics would seem 
to amount to a counsel of despair. 

Even if one does not accept Winner’s posi- 
tion, this is a book which deserves serious 
reading—and rereading—by all those concerned 
with the shape of modern politics, whether or 
not they have ever consciously thought of 
technology as properly a major concern of 
political philosophy. 


VICTOR FERKISS 
Georgetown University 
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The Implementation Game: What Happens Af- 
ter a Bill Becomes a Law. By Eugene 
Bardach. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1977. Pp. xi+ 323. $17.95.) 


Following the lead of Pressman and Wildav- 
sky (mplementation), Bardach addresses the 
issue of how the varied and numerous program 
elements needed to put legislation or other 
social programs into force are assembled, di- 
rected, and controlled. Because the elements 
themselves are in the hands of different in- 
terests and groups having their own needs and 
agendas, the study of implementation is in part 
a study of politics with some of the same 
methodological and theoretical difficulties. Far 
too little study has been given to the processes 
of implementation as compared with the legisla- 
tive process, and this book contributes to 
restoring some balance. 

Eugene Bardach begins by examining imple- 
mentation from the perspectives of pressure 
politics, massing of ‘assent,’ administrative 
control, and intergovernmental bargaining. He 
takes note of the complexity of joint action, 
but settles for a model in which he explores 
implementation through the metaphor of the 
“game.” He argues that because control is 
exercised through bargaining, persuasion, and 
maneuvering under uncertainty, it resolves into 
strategies and tactics. Thus, implementation is 
described as a “playing out of a number of 
loosely interrelated games whereby these ele- 
_ ments are withheld from or delivered to the 
program assembly process on particular terms.” 

This is both an important and a frustrating 
book. It is important because it focuses on the 
complexity of translating seemingly simple so- 
cial policies into action and the importance of 
examining the motivations, assumptions, incen- 
tives, and contextual variables that affect the 
assembly process of any program. Although the 
implications of this type of analysis are rather 
pessimistic, it makes clear that understanding 
social policy requires knowledge of the be- 
havioral systems of groups and individuals. The 
book is frustrating because of its descriptive 
orientation and the absence of greater effort 
toward a theoretical statement. Instead, the 
author maintains that the relationships are so 
numerous and diverse and the world so frag- 
mented and disjunctive as to make any general 
theory unattainable and unrealistic. 

When Bardach discusses the implementation 


of mental health reform in California (the 
subject of his earlier book on the Skill Factor in 
Polities)—and particularly how Frank Lanter- 
man played not only the role of legislator but 
administrator in seeing to it that his pet bill was 
actually implemented—he is both informative 
and persuasive. When he provides short sum- 
maries of other studies, the result is less 
satisfactory, and one has the feeling of swim- 
ming in descriptive conclusions too little re- 
lated to any general principle. 

Although the book’s subtitle implies its 
focus as the implementation of new legislation, 
the discussion makes no distinction between 
these and other instances of program admini- 
stration. Nor does it clearly separate types of 
programs or approaches likely to run into more 
or less implementation problems. Although the 
author endorses the new realism that argues 
that policy designers “should operate through 
manipulating prices and markets rather than 
through writing and enforcing regulations, 
through delivering cash rather than services, 
through communicating by means of smaller 
rather than larger units of social organization, 
and through seeking clearances from fewer 
rather than more levels of consultation and 
review,” this is stated as an article of faith 
rather than as an implication of careful analysis. 
In the arena I know best—health care—the 
desire to maintain an illusion of market has 
resulted in layers of regulation and administra- 
tion that far exceed what a more direct 
approach requires. I may be wrong in this 
observation, but at least the issue is arguable. 

Bardach might have been more successful if 
he had depended to a larger extent on a series 
of analytic questions and less on a description 
of tactics. Under what conditions do social 
policies have more or less legitimacy, and how 
does this relate to speed of implementation? 
Under what conditions are groups or individuals 
in a stronger position to thwart social policies, 
and how might such power be neutralized? Are 
there differences in the implementation of 
technical as compared with value-related poli- 
cies, between laws and administrative decisions, 
and between policies in the public and private 
sectors, and why? I am not sure these are 
necessarily the right questions, but if we are to 
further our understanding of the process we 
will increasingly need to focus our questions 
more sharply. Bardach’s book introduces the 
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reader to the importance of the problem. 
Implementation deserves a great deal of further 
study. 


DAVID MECHANIC 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Decentralizing City Government: An Evalua- 
tion of the New York City District Manager 
Experiment. By Allen H. Barton, Norman I. 
Fainstein, Susan S. Fainstein, Nathalie S. 
Friedman, Stanley J. Heginbotham, Joel D. 
Koblentz, Theresa F. Rogers, John M. Boyle, 
and Ronald Brumback. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. 
279. $19.00.) 


During his last term Mayor John Lindsay 
established a program for decentralized admini- 
stration of services provided by eight depart- 
ments. The program involved an Office of 
Neighborhood Government (ONG) and 62 com- 
munity planning districts, averaging a popula- 
tion of 130,000. Five of these districts were 
given a district manager in 1972 who worked 
with a cabinet composed of municipal service 
administrators (police, sanitation, parks, etc.) at 
the district level to improve service delivery. 
HEW provided operational funding for the 
program and NSF provided research support to 
Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research to evaluate the experiment which is 
summarized in this book. Additional mono- 
graphs, articles, and dissertations will appear on 
specific issues, 

The Columbia study attempted to answer 
the question, “Will decentralization of big-city 
government help solve urban problems by 
improving service delivery to the public and by 
improving the public’s relationships with city 
government?” The research design included 
four major components: administrative analy- 
sis, service delivery and cost analysis, a leader- 
ship study, and a public opinion survey. 

At first, all five of the original district 
manager districts were part of the experiment, 
along with three control districts. However, one 
of the district manager districts was dropped 
from the survey portion of the research because 
of cost factors. Three of the other four districts 
with district managers were paired with com- 
parable control districts in which no decentrali- 
zation measures were taken. There was no 
avvrovriate district to pair with the fourth 
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were changed during the planning phase to 
deemphasize citizen participation and instead 
emphasize the administrative decentralization 
aspect. Further, the decentralization was not 


` carried out as planned. The different depart- 


ment and administration leaders took different 
approaches. Police Commissioner Patrick Mur- 
phy already had decentralized and Human 
Resources Administrator Jule Sugarman found 
the program compatible with is own decentrali- 
zation objectives. However, some of the other 
departments never delegated the necessary au- 
thority to their field units and several failed to 
change the boundaries of their subunits to 
conform to the district boundaries. 

Therefore, the study would not qualify as 
either formal research or system evaluation. It 
was more of a demonstration project than an 
“experiment.” It indicated once again the 
difficulty of performing social experimentation 
on a large scale with a moving target. The book 
does an excellent job of highlighting these 
difficulties and limitations. 

The major findings were that departments 
having a history of line authority relationships 
with geographic units were in the best position 
to cooperate with the cabinets while, regardless 
of geography, the functional specialists, such as 
those in health, were less effective partners. The 
City Council and even the Mayor’s office failed 
to give the districts the kind of cooperation and 
backing necessary to success, despite the fact 
that this was an administrative rather than a 
political decentralization. The demonstration 
essentially lasted two years. The study found 
no demonstrable increase in interdepartmental 
coordination as a result of the new program and 
dissatisfaction with service levels was not re- 
duced. This was the perception of the field 
administrators as well as of the community 
leaders. Nevertheless, both groups felt very 
strongly that the program should be continued. 
The authors conclude that these participants 
saw great potential in the program and believed 
that if it had been given better support and had 
lasted longer these benefits would have been 
demonstrable. 

This experience, when combined with the 
different participatory emphasis of the com- 
munity action and model cities programs, sug- 
gests that some combination of administrative 
decentralization, central political support, and 
community participation is essential to the 
mobilization of the communitv in self-heln as 
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value, despite the presence of all the limitations 
of a case study. 

Partly because of the inconclusiveness of the 
findings, the authors did little to relate the case 
to the general decentralization literature. The 
Urban Institute publications and the public 
choice literature are not even cited in reviewing 
the service delivery questions. The Urban Ob- 
servatory research on citizen attitudes is not 
referred to in the citizen satisfaction material. 
Hopefully, forthcoming work will overcome 
this deficiency. a? 


THOMAS P. MURPHY 


Federal Executive Institute, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The First Amendment and the Future of 
American Democracy. By Walter Berns. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. xi + 
266. $12.50.) 


In his new book, Walter Berns argues there is 
a need for a volume questioning the American 
expansion of freedom of expression as eloquent 
or persuasive as one of the half-dozen or so of 
its major defenses. That need persists. 

It is Berns’ argument (1) that the Supreme 
Court no longer follows the Founding Fathers’ 
interpretation of the First Amendment, and (2) 
that their neologisms sap the very being of the 
republic. The first argument—which he develops 
at some painful length~is as surprising as would 
be an assertion that the Fifth Amendment 
(which overtly applies to crimes in which the 
penalty was loss of “life or limb”) no longer 
bears its exact meaning. The second and more 
significant proposition is, in the main, asserted 
rather than argued and is virtually unsupported. 

The volume follows a clear structural plan. 
The issues of freedom of religion, of political 
speech and of the press, and finally, the issue of 
obscenity, are discussed in terms of origins and 
Berns’ self-enunciated rationale for each provi- 
sion, followed by an account of Supreme Court 
errors. A surprisingly brief peroration attempts 
to cap off the argument. 

By far the best part of the volume is the 
discussion of freedom of religion. This is a 
serious, well-reasoned, and even elegant argu- 
ment. Berns’ examination of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, et al., and the adoptive process suggests the 
Founders’ assumption that freedom of religious 
’ doctrine was absolute and beyond govern- 
mental interest. The civil order has no interest 
in choosing between assertions that—Berns 
quotes Jefferson approvingly—break no bones 
nor rob any purses. On the other hand, the civil 
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order is, he suggests, vitally concerned with the 
development of religious character as a buttress 
to republican order. The Founding Fathers, 
therefore, far from opposing governmental aid 
to religion, insisted~as in the Northwest Or- 
dinance—on the civil uses of religion and the 
linkage, based upon purely nonreligious objec- 
tives, 

Berns’ effort is to paint the Founders as 
contemporaneously permissive on doctrine and 
expression in religion. “True, Tucker did de- 
fend the ‘absolute and unrestrained exercise of 
our religious opinions’ but so did everyone 
else...” (p. 114). But the persistence of blas- 
phemy laws, as well as sectarian preference in 
individual states, shows how little of the mod- 
erm spirit was infused into the law of the time. 
Berns concedes an illiberal limit to Christian 
sects in the Founders’ attitudes, but a closer 
examination of reality will show their practice 
was so far from the needs of a pluralistic 
society that legal reconceptualizing was inevi- 
table. Berns’ argument about the Founders’ 
view of personal character is historically con- 
vincing, but there is nothing in the constitu- 
tional text that legitimizes it. Nor does Berns 
advance anythong (other than the trappings of 
reverence) to suggest that the Founders had 
more compelling insight—let alone authority— 
regarding civic education than, say, pedagogy in 
general, the possibility of witchcraft, the princi- 
ples of fine painting, or the need for a nuclear 
test-ban treaty. 

The section on freedom of the press and 
speech—Berns continuously writes as if they 
were isomorphic—is confused and meandering. 
Purporting to quarrel with Levy’s magesterial 
Legacy of Suppression, Berns seems only to 
place more emphasis on Hamilton’s well-known 
argument in People v. Croswell than on a 
change of heart by the Jeffersonians. Levy 
suggested that learning from their mutual at- 
tempts to suppress each other, the federalists 
and anti-federalists developed tolerance for 
political expression. If I understand Berns, he 
suggests that the bulk of the Jeffersonians never 
become libertarians, remaining only states’ 
righters. Croswell’s linking of the right to 
publish only to “good motives” thus emerges 
for Berns as the basis of a constrained, rather 
than a wide-open tradition. 

Like Levy, Berns makes no effort to explain 
why the draftsmen of the First Amendment 
tossed in a new freedom of speech if they 
meant only to restate common-law rights or 
what meaning a prohibition on prior restraint 
could have in conjunction with speech. But he 
has additional difficulties: the fact is that truth 
as an absolute defense had persisted as the 
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respected rule in a minority of states even in 
the early years. And, of the handful of major 
state cases on libel and expression, quite a 
few~some as early as 1808—go well beyond 
that doctrine and embrace virtually unlimited 
privilege to comment on candidates. 

In any event, Berns must and does ac- 
knowledge that the Founders’ ideas evolved 
well past the original intent of the amendment. 
Apparently they were entitled to a learning 
experience but no one else is. 

The chapter on obscenity further weakens 
any consistent argument on the nature of 
constitutional meaning that the book might 
have. In the absence of discussion by the 
Founders, Berns draws upon that great interpre- 
ter of American society—Rousseau. Even with 
such heroic borrowings, he can only fulminate 
against the Supreme Court, and suggests that a 
principled line can be drawn between trash and 
literature. But the Burger court, already floun- 
dering on just this issue, will not find here the 
shadow of the ghost of a hint of an idea on how 
to define such a standard. 

The book growls to an end with a diatribe 
on the evils of modernity and the seductiveness 
of the trendy. This is supported at its climax~ 
Berns apparently has no sense of incongmity— 
by a quotation from a column by Max Frankel 
in the Times. Unfortunately, Berns’ talents are 
those of. a polemicist or debater and his task 
calls for sterner stuff. 

An author who finds that Holmes, Thomas 
Emerson, Felix Frankfurter, Hugo Black, and 
John Marshall Harlan all have identical views on 
the First Amendment minimizes his persuasive- 
ness in suggesting that their analysis in small 
matters is inexact. One is even tempted to 
suggest that a plea for civility might exhibit a 
sense of respect for those who do not agree 
with each and every thought of the author. 
Does Berns not fear that his expressed con- 
tempt for Supreme Court justices will totally 
deprave his readers and ruin the last hope of 
republican virtue? 

Three decades and more have passed since 
the Court allowed the Jehovah’s Witnesses not 
to salute the flag. Mr. Berns has neither forgiven 
it nor spared it in this book, or his first. The 
republic has survived. It may be that other 
decisions of the Court have, in fact, weakened 
society, but having exhibited both mean-spirit- 
ness and disregard for evidence on causation in 
that instance, Berns’ fulminations on broader 
questions loom ever more arbitrary. His cures 
and his reasoning are curiously reminiscent of 
Marcuse’s, albeit the diseases and symptoms are 
different. But as Rousseau’s well-known rival as 
expositer of the First Amendment, James Thur- 
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ber, once said: It’s just as bad to lean over too 
far backwards, as to fall on one’s face, 


SAMUEL KRISLOV 
University of Minnesota 


Budgets and Bureaucrats: The Sources of Gov- 
ernment Growth. Edited by Thomas E. 
Borcherding. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 291. $13.75.) 


It is difficult to review adequately an edited 
work such as this one, which contains 14 
chapters by 15 authors, although the con- 
tributors’ like-mindedness gives this work great- 
er coherence than is often found in the antholo- 
gy form. With the exception of an essay by 
Lindsay and Norman, the book consists of 
chapters of varied quality by scholars associated 
with Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University’s Center for the Study of Public 
Choice. The authors are economists, although 
some, such as Tullock, have been contaminated 
by political science. That the epidemic has not 
spread farther is a major deficiency: several 
examples are cited below. Lindsay and Norman 
do display considerable wisdom from a political 
scientist’s point of view, by observing, once 
again, that public sector inefficiency may or 
may not accord with one’s ethical value system, 
and may or may not be regarded as a perversion 
of democracy. That efficiency is an appropriate 
objective overriding many others is the assump- 
tion/assertion of the contributors, a prejudice 
shared by the reviewer. 

The authors confront a profoundly impor- 
tant question: why has government expanded 
so greatly in this century? The dimensions of 
growth from 1870 to 1970 are shown admirab- 
ly by Borcherding (Ch. 2), whose 22 tables are 
a rich data source on the question. For many 
reasons, the writers consider some portion of 
this growth to have resulted from structural 
imperfections in the polity. (The redistribu- 
tional aspect of growth is largely ignored.) 
Buchanan (Ch. 1) asks: what portion of this 
growth is due to democratic processes and what 
portion, given his conception of responsive 
government, can be regarded as excessive? 
Borcherding’s analysis (Ch. 3) is illuminating. 
He attributes (roughly) 20 percent of public 
sector growth in this century to population 
increases, 25 percent to greater affluence, 10 
percent to increased costs and relatively inelas- 
tic demand for government services, 4—5 per- 
cent (at the most) to federal aid tied to 
(inducing) state and local expenditures. In- 
terestingly, urbanization as such has had no 
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` apparent impact. Excepting federal aid, these 
increases result from “nonpolitical”’ or more or 
less ideologically neutral processes. But 40—50 
percent of growth is left unexplained by such 
factors, Potential or actual causes are enu- 
merated, Directors Law of Public Expendi- 
tures, first explicated by Stigler, is a possibility: 
increasingly, expenditures have benefited the 
middle classes, whose numbers include the 
median voter, and who have managed to dis- 
place related costs onto the poor and the rich. 
(Why the median voter has not yet expro- 
priated all wealth from the rich is not ex- 
plained.) Other possibilities: fiscal illusions (al- 
though Borcherding is skeptical about this, but 
see Goetz, Ch. 10), the proliferation of interest 
groups, the absence of competition (unfor- 
tunately, the vast and important literature on 
political competition and spending in the 
American states and local jurisdictions is not 
cited) and monopolistic bureaucracies. In con- 
nection with the last point, Spann (Ch. 6) and 
Orzechowski (Ch. 13) show that public sector 
productivity is less than in private service and 
retailing sectors, and argue that the inefficien- 
cies of public agencies are responsible. Spann’s 
comparative study (Ch. 4) of the costs of public 
and private entities delivering similar services 
bears on the same question. Airlines, garbage 
collection, hospitals, fire protection and elec- 
trical utilities can be (have been) provided more 
efficiently by private firms. Whether politically 
competitive public jurisdictions are more or less 
efficient is not examined, on the grounds that 
“empirical estimates of the degree of competi- 
tion between political parties are hard to come 
by” (pp. 72—73). This is not true. The Ranney/ 
Kendall (and Ranney’s refinement), Dawson/ 
Robinson, and Hofferbert indices (and others) 
are readily available. 

The impact of voting bureaucrats on public 
sector expansion is considered by Bush and 
Denzau (Ch. 5). Their conclusion is largely 
conjectural and based empirically on old and 
limited data: bureaucrats have more than pro- 
portionate political power because of their high 
propensity to vote (indeed, perhaps highest of 
all “minority” groups), and they typically have 
an interest in enlarging the public sector. 
Linkages between voting and policy are pre- 
sumed, even though the empirical studies of 
voting preferences and public decisions are 
most equivocal on the subject, if not downright 
negative. In small jurisdictions with single-issue 
voting (e.g., bond issues, school budgets) the 
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mance (watch Serrano for evidence, he sug- 
gests). 

A formal model of public and private sector 
growth is developed by Bush and Mackay (Ch. 
11), which merits empirical analysis. Borcherd- 
ing, Bush and Spann (Ch. 12) consider quasi- 
formally the influence of public outputs 
(whether public or divisible), bureaucratic ac- 
tivism, and population congestion on public 
spending—interesting, but again testing is 
needed, as the authors acknowledge. 

What is to be done about it all? Tullock (Ch. 
15) suggests further study, an agreeable note on 
which to end a commendable and stimulating 
book. In this connection, two observations 
seem in order. (1) The budget-maximizing 
bureaucrat is a plausible creation, but the 
budget-minimizing bureaucrat (or politician) is 
not unknown either: the role of the latter in 
the scheme of things might also merit study— 
that’s what makes politics, after all. (2) Econo- 
mists working in public choice often display 
unawareness of literature, data files, theoretical 
constructs and operational definitions in politi- 
cal and other social sciences that are directly 
relevant to their work. This may be forgiven in 
new ventures, perhaps, but, if it persists, the 
charge of shabby scholarship will inevitably 
discredit the public choice movement. 

On balance, then, this is a good book. It 
deals with an important subject, presents rea- 
soned arguments, useful findings and suggestive 
hypotheses, 

The index is mystifying. As an example, J. 
K. Galbraith, whose views are moderately im- 
portant to one essay, and Ronald Reagan, 
whose views are not, are indexed, while William 
Niskanen and W. J. Baumol, whose themes are 
central to several chapters, are omitted, 


L. L. WADE 
University of California, Davis 


John F. Kennedy and the Second Reconstruc- 
tion. By Carl M. Brauer. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 396. 
$14.95.) 


The brief presidency of John F. Kennedy 
continues to attract proportionately more at- 
tention from scholars and journalists than other 
recent administrations. The principal value of 
this new addition to the burgeoning literature is 
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This volume, one of ten that have been 
published in the Contemporary American His- 
tory Series since 1969, fulfills the authors 
stated purpose to describe “Kennedy’s role in 
promoting this modern attempt to remove 
racial barriers to equal opportunity in American 
life” (p. ix). In recounting the evolution of 
Kennedy’s views on civil rights, the administra- 
tion’s response to the racial crises in the South 
in the early 1960s, and the struggle later in the 
administration for legislation, Bruaer weaves an 
important story with great attention to detail. 
However, for the experienced scholar of the 
presidency or of civil rights, the volume adds 
nothing startling, nor does it break new ground 
in the interpretation of these events. 

The author’s main contention that the initi- 
atives of the Kennedy administration consti- 
tuted the critical first stage of a Second 
Reconstruction is not defended against possible 
alternative interpretations. Might not Truman’s 
initiatives have been the ‘“‘critical first stage?” 
Brauer does suggest that Harry S. Truman 
pioneered in the employment of presidential 
power on behalf of racial progress, but that 
Kennedy, by contrast, “turned Truman’s trails 
into wide avenues” (p. 315). While he argues 
that civil rights became a focal point of public 
policy and political debates under Kennedy, he 
does not address the charges of the critics of 
Kennedy’s record on civil rights (such as Miroff, 
Navasky, and Zinn) who contend that Kennedy 
did not take the initiative on civil rights, but 
claimed credits for forward steps in a move- 
ment directed by others. One wishes for more 
interpretation of the data accumulated so me- 
ticulously, as well as explicit attention to the 
methods used to determine “Kennedy’s mo- 
tives” and “the critical first stage of the Second 
Reconstruction.” 

Furthermore, the value of Brauer’s thorough 
investigation of primary sources is diminished 
in usefulness to the serious scholar by his 
footnote style. The notes corresponding to the 
number at the end of almost every paragraph 
include from one to eleven citations. Often it is 
unclear as to whether all of the citations 
support one point or apply to different sen- 
tences, and if the latter, to which ones. 


RUTH MORGAN 
Southern Methodist University 
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The Dynamics of Party Support: Cohort- 
Analyzing Party Identification. By Philip E. 
Converse. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Library 
of Social Research, Vol. 35, 1976. Pp. 175. 
$11.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


Reading this book virtually puts one in a 
small seminar in which Converse shares his 
personal insights on the relationship between 
birth cohorts and party identification. His use 
of the first person gives the reader a sense of 
intimacy and participation in the process of 
discovery. The material, however, is quite tech- 
nical and oriented toward specialists in voting 
behavior; and the going is occasionally slow as 
Converse rambles through the finer points of 
cohort analysis. 

Converse’s major objective is to make a 
definitive statement on how age, generation, 
and history have combined to influence the 
distribution of partisan support in the United 
States during the past 30 years or so. His data 
base is a unique file of tabulations “drawn 
progressively from twenty-nine national sam- 
ples of the adult population conducted by the 
[University of Michigan’s] Survey Research 
Center between 1952 and 1975” (p. 161). The 
data are not maintained as individual-level 
records; rather, Converse has aggregated the 
responses to the SRC party identification scale 
by exact age and birth year. Tabulations are 
prepared by combining these aggregates in an 
appropriate fashion. The utility of this data set 
is amply demonstrated throughout the book; 
but, as Converse himself admits, the process of 
aggregation has precluded the possibility of 
using any control variables, such as race, sex, 
and region. This shortcoming is a distinct 
limitation which leaves many opportunities for 
further research by any scholar with sufficient 
patience and an unlimited computer account. 

Converse begins his presentation by defining 
life-cycle, generation, and period effects and by 
discussing the methodological impossibility of 
dissentangling all three. He hurdles this road- 
block by invoking “side information” and the 
criterion of “plausibility.” Cohort analysis is a 
very tricky business, and Converse does not 
hesitate to accept help from any available 
source, Other scholars may quibble with his 
choice of side information and the plausibility 
of his conclusions, but Converse consistently 
presents well-reasoned arguments, 

From here, Converse launches a major analy- 
sis of the strength component of party identifi- 
cation. Unlike other researchers in this area, his 
first step is to examine a plot of mean party 
identification strength over time. His graph 
clearly shows two distinct periods. Between 
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1944 and 1964, the means fluctuate modestly 
about a horizontal line. Converse terms this the 
“steady-state? period. From 1965 through 
1975, however, the graph shows a continuing 
decline in mean strength. To avoid confounding 
the different effects which produced these 
distinctly different trends, Converse proceeds 
to analyze each period separately. 

During the steady-state period, Converse 
concludes that life-cycle gains alone account for 
the static age-strength relationship. As people 
aged, they had a tendency to report stronger 
partisan attachments. The overall steady-state 
was maintained by young, weakly attached 
persons entering adulthood to replace the older, 
strongly attached persons who were dying. 

This conclusion contrasts sharply with the 
results reported by other researchers, principal- 
ly Norval Glenn and Paul Abramson. The 
disagreement lies in the procedures employed 
to test life-cycle and generational effects. Earli- 
er researchers have tended to compare only the 
values at the end-points of the period covered 
by their data. Between sampling error and the 
confounding of the two distinct periods, these 
researchers have been unable to locate a life- 
cycle effect. Converse argues that one should 
utilize all the data in between before judging 
the case. He does this by computing regression 
slopes for each cohort and finding that ten of 
the thirteen do show positive values as would 
be expected if a life-cycle effect predominated. 
When the same procedure is applied to chron- 
ological age groups, no generation effect is 
found. 

Converse’s analysis of the post-1964 period 
finds that period effects predominated. The 
general decline in strength was characteristic of 
all cohorts due to the influence of historical 
factors operating during this period. These 
historical factors overwhelmed the aging effects 
found in the steady-state period, and the overall 
decline was stronger than could be explained by 
the entry of new generations with low levels of 
partisanship. Although he is unable to provide a 
firm explanation for the period effect, Converse 
speculates that it is the result of the joint 
impact of the civil rights movement and the 
Vietnam War. 

Having completed his analysis of partisan 
strength, Converse quickly presenis the evi- 
dence concerning the other component of party 
identification—the direction of partisan prefer- 
ence. Without any difficulty he shows that 
direction is primarily the result of generation 
effects, a conclusion which agrees with most of 
the recent literature on this subject. Interesting- 
ly enough, Converse is able to document the 
impact of period effects upon the original 
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generational imprinting. By dividing his data set 
into the early (1952-1962) and later 
(1963—1972) surveys, one can see the influence 
of additional historical experience upon the 
cohorts. The early data show clear breaks 
between the Republican transition, and Demo- 
cratic socialization periods. In the later batch of 
surveys, the breaks are still evident, but they 
are fuzzier for the older cohorts. 

Although Converse’s analyses are skillfully 
executed, there are some flaws and limitations. 
To his credit, Converse himself generally admits 
to them. The problem of the aggregate nature 
of his data set has already been mentioned. His 
data also combine voters with nonvoters. Given 
the volatile preferences of those persons who 
are too apathetic to vote, the analysis could be 
strengthened at several points by omitting the 
nonvoters. In addition, Converse sidesteps the 
issue of short-term influences due to a pending 
election and the differences between presiden- 
tial and congressional election years. At times 
he is also sloppy in labeling figures and tables 
and in explaining their content. A cohort 
matrix or two would make it easier for the 
reader to get a feel for the data that underlie 
the discussion. : 

All in all, this book is a major contribution 
to the study of party identification. It is not a 
text on how to do cohort analysis, but it is an 
excellent example of the careful detective work 
that social scientists must do when studying the 
complex phenomena which characterize our 
discipline. 

WILLIAM R. KLECKA 
University of Cincinnati 


Black Elected Officials: A Study of Black 
Americans Holding Government Office. By 
James E. Conyers and Walter L. Wallace. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1976. 
Pp. ix + 190. $8.95.) 


This study is one of two currently dealing 
with the emerging phenomenon of black 
elected officials (the other is Blacks in Power 
by Leonard Cole, Princeton, 1976). James E. 
Conyers and Walter L. Wallace should be 
commended for their timely and long-awaited 
book on this subject. 

The quantitative data of the study, collected 
in 1971, are based upon a 43 percent return 
(799) from the 1,860 known black elected 
officials at all levels of government except the 
federal. Another, smaller, sample was drawn 
from white elected officials (484) in order to 
ccmpare the two groups. The researchers were 
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concerned with attitudinal and contextual mili- 
eus of both black and white respondents, each 
of whom was sent an extensive interview 
schedule probing broad issue areas. Among the 
areas examined are the political expectations, 
beliefs, motivations, personal backgrounds, and 
party affiliations of the leaders. In addition, 
campaign contributors and the electoral impact 
of black politicians are analyzed. The intent of 
this work is not only to analyze the attitudes of 
black and white leaders, but most importantly 
to achieve a deeper understanding of black 
political leadership. 

To attempt an enterprise of this magnitude 


is courageous, but the study leaves some ques-: 


tions unanswered, others unexplored. One of 
the major difficulties is the use of appropriate 
language. Many of the terms are either mislead- 
ing or inadequately explained. There is also 
little regard for social science literature con- 
cerning the black politician. Few studies deal 
with this topic, but published materials should 
have been cited. The researchers should have 
reconciled their findings with the voluminous 
literature on political leadership. Regarding 
political beliefs and motivations of black elect- 
ed officials for example, it would be desirable 
to cite some earlier studies, particularly those 
by James Q. Wilson, Harold Gosnell and 
Thomas P. Monahan. Also useful are political 
recruitment studies published by Kenneth 
Prewitt, focusing on elected officials generally, 
and the political biographies of James D. Barber 
and others. This literature is completely ig- 
nored. 

Conyers and Wallace appear to delight in 
using nontraditional terms which do little to 
heip but a great deal to confuse the presenta- 
tion of data. They also seem to have difficulty 
in assessing the implications of specific findings. 
For example, they asked their respondents to 
register degrees of agreement and disagreement 
with the following statement: “Inherited racial 
ċharacteristics play more of a part in the 
achievement of individuals and groups than is 
generally thought.” It is then argued that a 
“strongly agree’? response to this question 
qualifies one as a “hereditarian’”? which they 
insist is a preferable scientific term to the more 
traditional term ‘“‘racist.”” Many objections can 
be made to this conclusion. First, current 
methodological conventions cast serious doubt 
on the wisdom of inferring an attitudinal 
predisposition from one Likert scale item. 
Second, even were one item sufficient, “heredi- 
tarianism” as an attitudinal trait cannot be 
inferred from the specific item presented for 
inspection. Third, even if the item were a valid 
indicator of “hereditarianism,”’ that concept 
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should not be equated with the extreme dimen- 
sions of “racism.” Similarly, using the word 
black “independence” as a substitute for black 
“separation” which the authors say they like 
better, is not necessarily a help to the reader. 
What does black “independence” mean? From 
the questions used to generate this scale item, 
one is not sure whether they are confusing 
individual preferences for personal autonomy 
with the goals of a political position. 

Finally, the Conyers and Wallace book is an 
example of scholarly malnutrition. In their 
index of references, there are only 31 citations 
mentioned and almost two-thirds of them were 
published before 1970, and just 6 citations 
were printed since 1971; the growing literature 
published since them is ignored. 

One is left with the regret that this effort 
produced such a modest result. The authors 
hoped that this study would stimulate further 
explorations, and one can accept their effort as _. 
a tentative beginning. A much more definitive 
study of black elected officials is needed, 
however, before the full attitudinal and beha- 
vioral impact of these officials on the American 
political system can be assessed. 


JAMES LEE ROBINSON 
Rutgers University 


Political Reform and the American Experiment. 
By William J. Crotty. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1977. Pp. xiv+ 312. Paper, price 
not listed.) 


Over the past decade many changes have 
occurred in the structure and operation of 
many of the major political institutions in the 
United States. Both houses cf Congress, the 
office of the president, the electoral process, 
and the political parties have all fallen victim. 
Some of these changes were major; others were 
minor. Some were the result of natural political 
evolution; others were the product of deliberate 
political engineering. Whatever the cause and 
degree, it is safe to say that changing the rules 
changes the game, and that keeping abreast of 
these many recent developments and specu- 
lating on their probable politizal consequences 
will consume the timè and energy of many. 
students of American politics. 

William J. Crotty contributes to this small 
but growing literature, first, by compiling into 
one volume recent reform efforts in three 
important areas: suffrage, campaign finance, 
and presidential nominations; second, by trac- 
ing historical developments in each of these 
areas, thereby providing a perspective from 
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which recent reforms can be viewed; third, by 
evaluating these reforms and other alternatives 
in light of which political actors and societal 
values win and lose; and fourth, by developing 
from the country’s past and present experience 
with political reform a reform model that helps 
explain the periodic emergence of political 
reform and counter-reform movements which 
often follow. All of this is done, as the author 
forthrightly acknowledges—and as readers 
should be forewarned—‘‘from a somewhat more 
activist orientation than one would normally 
expect from a political scientist” (p. xi). 

Part I of Crotty’s book is devoted to voting. 
He begins by tracing the evolution of the 
franchise from colonial times, when suffrage 
was restricted to white males of good character 
and economic substantiality, to the present, 
where despite the removal of many of these 
barriers, turnout still remains lower than in 
other Western democracies. Along the way, the 
reader becomes reacquainted with literacy tests, 
grandfather clauses, residency requirements, 
suffragettes, voting rights acts, registration laws, 
and such empirical and normative questions as 
who does and does not vote, who should hold 
the franchise, and how difficult it should be to 
qualify to vote. Crotty closes Part I with an 
evaluation of some of the alternative remedies 
for voter apathy. Included in his analyses are 
public relations programs, standardized voter 
qualifications, a national voting commission, 
universal voter enroliment plans, postcard regis- 
tration, and methods for simplifying absentee 
voting. 

Part II of Political Reform and the American 
Experiment deals with the problems of cam- 
paign financing and these chapters alone are 
well worth the price of the book. Here Crotty 
documents the spiraling cost of electoral poli- 
tics at all levels of government, discusses the 
advantages unrestrained financing bestows upon 
certain types of candidates, interests, and con- 
tributors, and recounts past and present reform 
efforts aimed at regulating political spending. 
Particularly illuminating is the section on Wa- 
tergate. Thanks both to the determined investi- 
gators who uncovered the improprieties and 
illegalities, and to Crotty, who sifted through 
the written record and assembled an assortment 
of intriguing examples, the reader learns the 
fine art, as practiced by the Nixon administra- 
tion, of extracting contributions, laundering 
money, repaying contributors, selling ambassa- 
dorships, disguising donations, and perverting 
governmental agencies. The examples in some 
instances assume the characteristics of a mys- 
tery thriller, but there is nothing entertaining or 
uplifting about them. Although Watergate is 
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now a tragic part of our nation’s history, it has 
left a redeeming legacy. Watergate has awa- 
kened the nation, albeit with the force and 
shock of a sledgehammer, to the many prob- 
lems of money and politics and provided the 
catalyst for much-needed reform. 

Unfortunately, as the readers of Crotty’s 
book will soon discover, the problems are still 
far from solved. The reforms enacted in re- 
sponse to Watergate became the target of a 
counter-reform movement, whose strategies and 
tactics ranged from testing the constitutionality 
of the new laws in federal courts to limiting the 
independence of the Federal Elections Commis- 
sion by placing all commissions actions and 
regulations under Congressional scrutiny. Crot- 
ty uses this behavior and reaction to the 
post-Watergate reforms as the appropriate illus- 
tration of the uncertainty, recrimination, and 
eventual reformulation that he contends marks 
most post-reform stages. 

Presidential nominations and party reforms 
share the limelight in Part III. The gradual trend 
toward structural democratization of the presi- 
dential nomination process is traced from the 
days of King Caucus to the present multitiered 
process of primaries, caucuses, and conventions. 
In the area of party reform, the author reviews 
the actions, recommendations, and implementa- 
tions of the Hughes Commission, McGovern- 
Fraser Commission, Sanford Commission, and 
Milkuski Commission in the Democratic Party, 
and the DO Committee and Rule 29 Committee 
in the Republican party. Just as in Part I and 
Part II, Crotty closes with his own evaluations 


‘of many of these reforms and offers his own 


recommendations based on what he perceives 
to be “workable, democratic in intent, and 
realizable” (p. xi). 

JAMES I. LENGLE 


Georgetown University 


One Nation, So Many Governments. By Michael 
N. Danielson, Alan M. Hershey and John M. 
Bayne. (Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexing- 
ton Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. xii+ 141. 
$14.00.) 


In 1972 the Ford Foundation began to 
review several of its major program areas 
including state and local government, especially 
the consequences of their rapid growth and the 
changes in their role in society’s efforts to cope 
with poverty, inequity, and inefficiency. In 
particular, the foundation wanted an examina- 
tion of the impact of reapportionment, the 
increase of functional autonomy, developments 
in metropolitan structures, the role of public 
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employee unions, and the status of efficiency in 
service delivery. Michael Danielson directed the 
foundation’s project on state and local govern- 
ment; part of that report formed the basis for 
One Nation: So Many Governments. 

The authors adhere closely to Ford’s con- 
cerns. In the first three chapters they “set the 
stage” by describing urban social and political 
developments with emphasis on recent issues 
such as fear of crime, fading commitment to 
racial equality, ebbing institutional legitimacy, 
etc. No 56-page review of recent urban history, 
including this one, can do full-justice to the 
subject, but it introduces major topics and 
mentions major trends. The primary weakness 
in this first section is the implication that past 
social, economic, and political trends will per- 
sist and continue to serve as the basis for 
succeeding rounds of state and local problems. 
There really should be more indication of what 
the implications of the “energy crisis” might be 
for state and local government or the conse- 
quences of the continuation of the post-1970 
outflow of population from SMSA’s. 

The heart of the report comes in the fourth 
chapter describing changes in state and local 
institutions and, to a lesser degree, in the fifth 
chapter analyzing state and local government 
finances. Here the authors focus on reform: of 
political machines, of inter- and intrastate 
metropolitan institutions, of functional autono- 
my, of powerful public employee organizations, 
of weak government executives, and of state 
and local legislative malapportionment. 

Like the earlier chapters, these two are good 
summary statements of the basic ebbs and 
flows in state and local governmental institu- 
tions in the twentieth century, but here the 
authors have a second message as well. They 
remind their audience (the Ford Foundation at 
the very least) that, at best, reform is a perilous 
business because reform issues always have at 
least two sides; that reform often benefits those 
already holding power; and that somehow 
reform usually misses what Danielson et al. 
regard as the most serious and persistent issue 
facing the political system—inequity in the 
society. 

This last point illustrates how the authors 
are transformed occasionally from social scien- 
tists analyzing, at the behest of their patrons, 
the problems of and prospects for reform, into 
reformers in their own right. Throughout the 
report the decentralized American system and 
the major changes in state and local governmen- 
tal institutions are evaluated, and often found 
wanting, because of their limited capacity to 
“promote equity, the long-proclaimed goal of 
equal access to opportunities for occupational, 
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residential, and recreational advantages, as well 
as equal access to legal justice and the protec- 
tion of the law” (p. 14). 

Ultimately, the authors conclude that 
strengthened governmental institutions cannot 
be the sole end of reform; “institutional reform 
should not be preferred merely because it is 
easier to formulate or achieve than objectives 
such as greater equity and enhanced opportuni- 
ty for the poor” (p. 96). The authors tell us 
that we have paid a price for our decentralized 
political system which “promotes political par- 
ticipation, facilitates conflict resolution, and 
reduces the need for large centralized bureauc- 
racies” -and the price is a “system which 
seriously limits the comprehensive airing of 
public issues” (p. 130). 

Danielson et al. give these themes a thorough 
discussion and in the process have produced a 
thoughtful report to the Ford Foundation as 
well as an interesting and useful supporting text 
for courses on federalism and intergovern- 
mental relations. 

The problem for some readers may be 
whether or not the indictment of the decentral- 
ized political system is perhaps premature and, 
indeed, unfair, given all the other demands we 
make on our state and local institutions. Stu- 
dents, certainly, will be inclined to raise such 
questions, 

As for myself, a midwesterner, I am dis- 
turbed that these three eastern authors not only 
draw most of their examples from eastern 
seaboard locales but also failed to detect a 
major error when they referred, on page 61, to 
the Prendergast (sic) machine. 


THOMAS M. SCOTT 
University of Minnesota 


Bureaucracy, Innovation, and Public Policy. By 
George W. Downs, Jr. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C, Heath, 1976. Pp. xiii 
+ 150. $14.00.) 


George Downs has conducted a very careful 
and competent analysis of the deinstitutionali- 
zation movement in juvenile corrections. His 
aim is to combine the fine detail usually found 
in a bureaucratic case study with the systematic 
comparison typical of a quantitative policy 
output study. The cross-sectional data base 
consists of qualitative and quantitative informa- 
tion gathered from exploratory visits to 16 
states, from structured interviews with correc- 
tions officials in all 50 states, and from sta- 
tistical records in all 50 states. The author is 
thoroughly familiar with the policy deter- 
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minants literature and with the diffusion-of-in- 
novation literature in sociology, economics, and 
political science. He uses the previous research 
to great advantage to generate hypotheses for 
variation in deinstitutionalization among the 
states. 

The focus of the work is fairly narrow; a 
single dependent variable is explored through- 
out the book. The measure of the innovation is 
the percent of juvenile offenders in communi- 
ty-based residential facilities. This is a measure 
of the degree or extent of innovation rather 
than the relative speed of its adoption. It is 
quite an appropriate measure and indeed an 
improvement over the usual date of adoption 
measures. However, I disagree with the author’s 
claim (p. 41) that the deinstitutionalization rate 
is not an expenditure measure. Community 
corrections facilities involve start-up costs and 
operating costs. Furthermore, the prisons which 
have relatively fixed operating costs usually 
remain open for violent offenders. Therefore, 
the short-run total expenditure figure for incar- 
ceration most likely goes up. 

The author organizes his investigation into 
three parts: the impact of socioeconomic vari- 
ables, the impact of the task environment, and 
the impact of bureaucratic and executive vari- 
ables upon the rate of deinstitutionalization. He 
makes much of his finding that traditional 
economic variables have little relationship with 
the dependent variable. I suspect this lack of 
association occurs because federal funds from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion may have financed quite a few of the 
community corrections facilities, thereby ren- 
dering the level of state wealth less important. 
Another interesting finding is the somewhat 
stronger (and positive) effect of social homo- 
geneity upon the deinstitutionalization rate. 
Downs is able to show that the functional 
relationship between homogeneity and the in- 
novation is that of a resource constraint, i.e., 
homogeneity is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for innovation. 

The main theoretical lesson of the section on 
the impact of the task environment is that 
although socioeconomic variables are not very 
important, neither are most political ones. A 
further policy lesson is drawn from the finding 
that both interest group activity and the num- 
ber of administrative reorganizations increase 
the rate of deinstitutionalization. Downs sug- 
gests that before reform can take place, correc- 
tions must be a highly visible issue in a volatile 
atmosphere, 

The final section similarly contains findings 
which are significant in both a theoretical and a 
prescriptive sense. Contrary to theoretical ex- 
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pectations, Downs finds that organizational 
complexity and centralization are not impor- 
tant determinants of the rate of innovation. 
The most important factor, and a manipulable 
one, is the presence of an ideologically com- 
mitted director in an autonomous agency. 

This book will interest a wide variety of 
readers as it is a model of what comparative 
state policy research should be like. It is 
theoretically oriented; it enlightens us about 
the substance of the one policy studied; it 
moves away from the politics-versus-economics 
controversy into the study of a neglected but 
more important actor: the bureaucracy, Hence, 
students of policy determination, innovation, 
criminal justice, the bureaucracy, and state 
politics might learn from reading this short 
book. 


VIRGINIA GRAY 
University of Minnesota 


National Politics and Sex Discrimination in 
Education. By Andrew Fishel and Janice 
Pottker. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. ix + 159. 
$15.00.) 


Among areas of concern to feminists none 
has received more official attention than educa- 
tion. The reasons are obvious. First, girls make 
up over half the primary- and secondary-school 
student population in the United States, and 
women are a substantial minority of students in 
higher education. Second, for historical reasons 
and perhaps faute de mieux, a disproportionate 
percentage of all American professional women 
have gravitated to education; in general, these 
women have been schooled through or past the 
undergraduate level, they are articulate, and 
they know that their being female vitally 
affects their professional advancement and ful- 
fillment. Third, in a society that takes universal 
public education for granted, government plays 
an extensive, direct and ideologically accepted 
part in shaping educational policy and practice, 

The book under review successfully presents 
a panorama of national politics and sex dis- 
crimination in education by concentrating on 
four important cases. It provides a contextual 
framework for them in brief but accurate 
surveys of relevant aspects of the women’s 
movement in the last decade and of the present 
situation of women in education. The cases 
themselves have been selected to illustrate 
judicial, legislative and bureaucratic-administra- 
tive processes of dealing with or finessing 
sex-discrimination issues and demands for iden- 
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tification, study and resolution of salient prob- 
lems in the area. A chapter contributed by two 
participants in the establishment and operation 
of the U.S. Office of Education’s Task Force on 
Women’s Education vividly conveys the sense 
of the ways of bureaucratic politics. 

Given the brevity of the work, the individual 
cases cannot be sufficiently documented or 
their presentation sufficiently detailed to satis- 
fy requirements of definitive scholarship. They 
are, however, adequate introductions to the 
kinds of situations encountered and to current 
means of managing them. They also support the 
well-taken and politically sound analytical 
chapter summaries and the final chapter, which 
draws more general conclusions and points out 
prime areas for continued and future study and 
action. 

The book will be useful for the general 
reader and for students in undergraduate 
courses in the American political process and in 
women and politics. In such courses the case 
chapters will lend specificity and a sense of 
reality to more generalized textual and lecture 
material. Few such case collections are now 
easily available. For all its current prominence, 
sex discrimination in education has attracted 
public and official attention only in the last few 
years. Such case studies as have been made are 
scattered in many journals and other publica- 
tions, or are unpublished; few of them are 
broadly accessible. Four good, if brief and 
general, case descriptions in one volume will be 
a useful convenience to students, instructors 
and others. In terms of substance, this book is a 
good supplement, for example, to surveys such 
as Irene Murphy’s excellent Public Policy on 
the Status of Women (Lexington Books, 1973), 
which necessarily treat particulars summarily. 

Having given substance its due, one must 
join the growing number of American Political 
Science Review reviewers who protest stylistic 
and even grammatical and orthographic care- 
lessness (or worse) displayed by authors and 
editors. Was “$200,000 million” (n.b.: $200 
billion) ever “authorized to be spent on [a] 
Special Projects Act” (p. 81), or, for that 
matter, on all federal categories for education 
combined, in a given appropriation cycle? What 
is a “barage [sic] of letters” (idem)? Such 
lapses annoy the reader. Others are more 
serious; at several places they result in ambigui- 
ty or meaninglessness. In a short review these 
cannot be. explicated, but they will manifest 
themselves to any reasonably careful reader. 
Praise for this work must be tempered with a 
warning that it will reinforce the current 
disrespect for language and clarity currently so 
rife among students and, alas, many of their 
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teachers and mentors as well. Given the au- 
thors’ findings, one is tempted to suggest that 
women in education have enough trouble with- 
out having their problems discussed in a style of 


tin-ear illiteracy. 


Notwithstanding this serious weakness, the 
book addresses a significant concern, and offers 
the reader some lessons applicable to women’s 
or educational issues in the public forum, and 
to all public policy. One of these is apparent in 
the clear implication that, under whatever 
disguises, virtual representation is ineffective in 
protecting the interests of the virtually repre- 
sented. Another is that, for major social change 
to be seriously contemplated and supported by 
legislators and officials, they must sense it to be 
urgent and connected with both society’s needs 
and their own exigencies and goals: “We re- 
spond to social turmoil’? (an official of the 
Office of Civil Rights, quoted at p. 4). For 
women to achieve genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity with men in the various sectors of 
education would be a major social change in the 
United States. If women, in education and 
elsewhere, elect not to use the weapon of social 
turmoil (which is not to be confused with the 
annoyance and sense of attack felt by any 
privileged group when outsiders demand admit- 
tance), they must devise other means of getting 
serious political attention. Perhaps tact, shrill- 
ness, abrasiveness, persistence, and votes, can be 
made to work. 


COREY VENNING 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Power and Politics in the United States. By G. 
David Garson. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1977. Pp. viii + 352. $4.95, paper.) 


G. David Garson’s Power and Politics in the 
United States is a book that is difficult to 
categorize and thus difficult to evaluate. Garson 
begins by claiming that he has written a primer 
suitable for introductory courses in American 
politics or political sociology (p. vii). Moreover, 
the author notes that he will explicate the stuff 
of American politics using a “political-eco- 
nomic framework.” Given the common strategy 
of using some loose analytic framework to 
integrate materials in American politics, this 
claim causes no surprises. If one is hoping for 
the familiar simple-minded parade of Introduc- 
tion to American Government topics, however, 
one will wait in vain. 

One realizes that this is not the promised 
introductory book right from the beginning 
when Garson launches a discussion on the 
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meaning of political power. Among other 
things, Garson distinguishes between authority, 
influence, and affinity, describes the emergence 
of “non-decisions’ as an important concept, 
and tells us of Edelman’s notion of symbolic 
politics (to mention just a few topics covered). 
The cataloguing of power-related concepts con- 
tinues into chapters 2 and 3 where we are given 
a fairly detailed theoretical and historical treat- 
ment of elite and pluralistic arguments together 
with the familiar discussions of how should one 
measure power (reputational method, decision 
method, sociology of leadership, etc.). 

For those students who have survived all the 
theoretical and methodological debates, the 
substantive materials appear in chapters 4—7 
where the various approaches to analyzing 
power are concretely illustrated. Garson uses 
the structural approach to show the operations 
of military power, he explains the Vietnamese 
War by the decisional approach, and illustrates 
the reputational and distributional approaches 
with a wide variety of sociological and eco- 
nomic data. Chapters 8—11 present an eclectic 
history of American politics with a heavy 
emphasis on economic factors, especially eco- 
nomic conflicts. One must assume that this is 
the making good of the much earlier promise of 
the “political-economic framework.” The book 
is wrapped up with a short conclusion in which 
the “‘political-economic framework” is asserted 
to be a preferred alternative to either pluralist 
or elitist theory as a way of understanding 
American politics. 

What exactly is this new, improved product? 
Unfortunately, other than being told that poli- 
tics and economics are closely interrelated, we 
are offered little in the way of a new or precise 
analytical framework. The closest thing we get 
are nine “Starting Points in Political Economy” 
which reiterate in different ways the simple 
observation that politics and economics go 
hand in hand. It is unclear whether these 
starting points are testable hypotheses, neces- 
sary analytical assumptions, or self-evident con- 
clusions in need of further fleshing out. 

How is a book like this to be judged? Is ita 
poor text because of its emphasis on abstrac- 
tions and methods or is it a poor scholarly book 
owing to its inclusion of substantial amounts of 
“obvious” descriptive material? I suspect that 
most students interested in simplistic accounts 
of American politics will find the book largely 
baffling, while scholars looking for elegant 
integrations of theory and data will judge 
Garson’s efforts as inadequate. At best it 
provides a few general hypotheses and a loose 
analytical framework that may prove useful for 
someone with little background in the field, 
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Such a prediction is not, however, a negative 
assessment. As a useful non-simple minded 
introduction to a wide variety of topics relating 
to power and economic-political relationships, 
this is a fine book. Power and Politics in the 
United States is well written; it is filled with a 
great deal of interesting and (for me) new 
information; and it is occasionally insightful. 
Garson’s command of history, economics, and 
political theory is quite impressive. If one is 
interested in the diverse topics covered by 
Garson—and these are too numerous to list— 
this book offers about as good an introduction 
as one is likely to find. 

One cannot leave Power and Politics in the 
United States, however, without wondering 
about how that book came into existence. Was 
Garson really trying to reach freshmen or was 
the little introductory claim something to keep 
the publisher happy? Or perhaps this was a 
grand project at integrating economics and 
politics that fell short and thus became a text. 
My own feeling is that Garson wanted to write a 
major treatise on political and economic power, 
but because of the nature of the contemporary 
publishing world, he had to dilute it for the 
sake of the market. Perhaps his next book 
should be about the economics of political 
analysis. 


ROBERT WEISSBERG 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


The Ages of American Law. By Grant Gilmore. 
(New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 154. $10.00.) 


As recently as 1972 American legal history 
could accurately be described as rather ne- 
glected. This is no longer the case. The flood of 
publications in this field is indeed one of the 
most remarkable developments of the last five 
years. The Ages of American Law, based upon 
the Storrs Lectures of 1974, is a welcome 
addition to this literary deluge. The author isa 
scholar of impeccable credentials who is Ster- 
ling Professor of Law at Yale. Although he 
disclaims any intent to contribute to the 
scholarly literature, his little book is a valuable 
supplement to it. 

Grant Gilmore’s express purposes are to 
describe the course of American law since 1800 
and to speculate on why it developed as it did. 
The focus of his book is legal doctrine rather 
than institutions, legislation, or administrative 
decisions. Most of the author’s illustrations are 
taken from commercial law, his particular field 
of expertise. At any rate, an unstated purpose 
of this informed and pungently written book 
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may well be to provoke controversy and out- 
rage. If this is one of his aims, his work is an 
unqualified success in achieving it. 

Controversial judgments abound in The Ages 
of American Law, including the introductory 
chapter, Gilmore’s justification of his disregard 
of colonial legal history is a good example. 
Published reports of judicial decisions were not 
regularly available until 1800. Before this date, 
therefore, “nothing which could rationally be 
called a legal system” existed (p. 9). The 
implication of this dubious argument for the 
law of primitive societies, and some highly 
developed ones, is obvious and unjustifiable. 
Nonetheless, the author divides American legal 
history into the three stages outlined by the 
late Karl N. Llewellyn. 

The focus of the second chapter is the 
period from 1800 until the Civil War, the “Age 
of Discovery.” Gilmore’s analysis of the various 
attempts to unify American law is particularly 
valuable. They include codification, the au- 
thoritative formulation of legal doctrine in 
learned treatises, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the most important of which is 
Swift v. Tyson (1842). Mr. Justice Story’s 
opinion in this landmark case ‘accurately re- 
flected the ... innovative spirit which was a 
noteworthy feature of American law during the 
pre-Civil War period” (pp. 34—35). 

The subject of the third chapter is the era 
from the Civil War to World War J, the “Age of 
Faith.” Gilmore discusses in detail the contribu- 
tions of C. C. Langdell and O. W. Holmes, Jr., 
who are the “twin symbols of the new age” (p. 
56). From his pivotal position as Dean of the 
Harvard Law School Langdell had a profound 
effect on legal education in America. He be- 
lieved that law is a science, with 4a few 
unchanging legal doctrines as its basis. These 
doctrines are best understood by careful study 
of the small number of properly decided 
reported cases. The others, the vast majority of 
the whole, are worse than useless for the 
purpose of scientific study. Gilmore has little 
use for Langdell’s “crude and simplistic” ideas 
(p. 56) or their “essentially stupid” author (p. 
42). The great “accomplishment” of Holmes as 
a legal scholar was to make “Langdellianism 
intellectually respectable” (p. 56). The author 
of The Common Law (1881) developed a 
unitary theory “which would explain all con- 
ceivable single instances and thus make it 
unnecessary to look with any particularity at 
what was actually going on in the real world” 
(p. 56). 

The time-span from World War I to the 
present is the focus of the fourth chapter. The 
most provocative sections of this part of the 
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book are the author’s interpretations of Car- 
dozo and the legal realists. Cardozo is alleged to 
be the perfect symbol of the “Age of Anxiety,” 
whose best-known book has “almost no intel- 
lectual content” (p. 76). Only the tenacity of 
Langdellianism explains the furor which The 
Nature of the Judicial Process aroused. The 
impact of this nineteenth-century dogma is 
even apparent in the work of the legal realists. 
They did not in fact abandon Langdell’s most 
basic premises, such as the belief in a science of 
law and “the one true rule of law.” Rather, 
these juristic rebels merely proposed new means 
of developing the science and of discovering the 
tule. The proposals seem to me, however, to 
reflect concepts of law and of legal science 
which are entirely different from Langdell’s. To 
that extent, Gilmore’s interpretation of the 
realist movement obscures its distinctiveness. 

In the final chapter the author criticizes the 
“illusion” of a science of law, the aim of which 
is prediction. He evaluates the principle of the 
Rule of Law, as well as the New Conceptualism 
of some legal scholars. He attempts to explain 
the explosion of interest in legal history as a 
response to the crisis of Western thought. He 
concludes by emphasizing the need “to keep 
our theories open-ended, our assumptions ten- 
tative, our reactions flexible” (p. 110). 

In sum, the scope of The Ages of American 
Law is quite narrow and some of the judgments 
of the author are outrageous. Nevertheless, the 
book is informative, unusually well written, and 
lively. It is therefore recommended for any 
political scientist with an interest in American 
legal thought or history. 


WILFRID E. RUMBLE 
Vassar College 


Democratic Promise: The Populist Movement in 
America. By Lawrence Goodwyn. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1976. Pp. 
xxvii + 718. $19.95.) 


Populism, the most significant assault on 
industrial capitalism in American history, was 
discredited by some political opponents and 
domesticated by others. Since the 1890s, Popu- 
list historiography has followed the same pat- 
tern. Domesticators (most importantly John R. 
Hicks’ The Populist Revolt [1931]) make 
Populism an accepted part of American politi- 
cal life, whose economic demands were slightly 
in advance of their time. Discrediters (most 
importantly Richard Hofstadter’s Age of Re- 
form [1955]) make Populism a symptom of 
mass political irrationality. The two responses 
have a common core. Both share commitments 
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to orthodox political development and to mod- 
em democratic theory, commitments which 
Populism calls into question. In terms of 
development, both ignore the singular impor- 
tance of the historical moment in which Popu- 
lism appeared; they deny, that is, that Populism 
proposed a workable alternative course for 
political and economic development, and that 
its failure fixed “the System of 1896” on 
America—a system of low mass political in- 
volvement, and of two parties committed to the 
economic power of capital. As democratic 
theory, both deny the healthy, transforming 
possibilities of a third-party mass movement 
against established political elites. 

Lawrence Goodwyn’s splendid and definitive 
history restores to Populism its authentic char- 
acter. Goodwyn rescues Populism from the 
“shadow movement” into which domesticators 
and discrediters have collapsed it. The Farmers’ 
Alliance, organizing and defending marketing 
cooperatives, mobilized hundreds of thousands 
of southern and western dirt farmers. Over 
40,000 sub-alliances—one in virtually every 
southern county—brought farmers into the Al- 
liance lecturing system and made them readers 
of the reform press. Mass political education 
and activity created a “movement culture.” In 
their “unsteepled places of worship” (p. 
605)—the phrase is E. P. Thompson’s—farmers 
created a culture alternative to the dominant 
one. Ordinary folk, heretofore (and subsequent- 
ly) excluded from economic and political 
power, gained practical hope and self- 
confidence from working together. Discovering 
through the failure of their co-ops the power of 
finance capital, Alliance farmers moved to 
radical politics. The major parties, pervaded by 
political nostalgia, and with slogans like “‘the 
bloody shirt” and “the hardy yeoman,” mysti- 
fied the actual conditions of American life. 
Thanks to the strength of movement culture, 
Populism broke with “the party of the fathers” 
and saw the dirt farmers for the “laborers” (p. 
120) they were. 

Lacking movement culture, the shadow 
movement never strayed far from conventional 
wisdom. It responded to Populist power from 
within the dominant political culture. The 
people and programs most often used to do- 
mesticate or discredit Populism were not Popu- 
lists at all. Among the shadow movement’s 
adherents were: such major party politicians as 
the racist Ben Tillman and the fundamentalist, 
silver Democrat William Jennings Bryan (racism 
and free silver were rooted in the dominant 
culture; Populism was more resistant than the 
shadow movement to both); the silver lobby, 
financed by silver mining interests, and employ- 
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ing the silver pamphleteer, W. H. (Coin) Harvey 
(whose crank theories Hofstadter used to tar 
Populism); and a few Populist officeholders 
who owed their election to non-Populist votes 
and were less committed to the third party than 
to their own political survival. 

Democratic Promise undermines three major 
props of modern democratic/development theo- 
ry. First, it establishes that a radical, mass 
uprising of ordinary farmers had more demo- 
cratic positions on issues like race and electoral 
rights than the established elites. Second, it 
puts in proper perspective the distinction be- 
tween programmatic party on one hand, amor- 
phous party/narrow interest group alliance on 
the other. Individual politicians (as opposed to 
what Maurice Duverger called party militants) 
lacked a movement base; they easily capitulated 
to silver money and electoral ambition, at the 
expense of the third party and its coherent 
program. This was disastrous—and its signifi- 
cance was buried in subsequent theory and 
politics—because at stake was the democratic 
political control of capital. Populism attacked 
the (by no means inevitable) move to industrial 
combination, and favored government owner- 
ship of the means of transportation and com- 
munication. The farmer was caught in a web of 
credit—restricted currency, farm mortgages, and 
the southern crop lien system (which made the 
farmer a literal serf of the merchant). Populism 
attacked finance capital, and proposed a flex- 
ible, small-producer-oriented, state-controlled 
currency and credit system—not to be confused 
with the free-silver panacea. 

Goodwyn is a voluntarist. He explains Popu- 
list success and failure by organizational pene- 
tration rather than “economic determinism.” 
Yet some types of farmers were more receptive 
to Populism than others; voting data could 
illuminate the relative weight of organization 
and demography. Goodwyn also underplays 
Populism’s apocalyptic tone, omitting, for ex- 
ample, the purplest passage from the preamble 
to the St. Louis platform. He recognizes, 
nonetheless, the fundamental demographic dif- 
ficulty that contributed to apocalyptic rhe- 
toric—Populism’s weakness among industrial 
workers. Populism, Goodwyn shows in a strik- 
ing piece of original research, was born from 
the great southwestern railway strike of 1886. 
The strike radicalized the original Texas Alli- 
ance-generated Populist talk of “revolution” (p. 
63), helped dirt farmers conceive of themselves 
as workers, and began a continuing alliance 
between Populism and radical labor. Ironically, 
however, 1886 was—around the country—the 
failed revolutionary moment for the working 
class. Populism rose as radical labor fell, and 
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without more working-class support, Populism 
had to fall too. Domesticators and discrediters, 
retrospectively vanquished in thought, were 
victorious in life. 

MICHAEL PAUL ROGIN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Political Science and School Politics: The Prin- 
ces and Pundits. Edited by Samuel K. Gove 
and Frederick M. Wirt. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. x + 
143. $14.50.) 


Gove and Wirt bring together four research- 
oriented papers by competent political scien- 
tists and educators with insightful comments by 
practitioners of equal scholastic ability. Their 
primary focus is on processes of decision 
making producing educational change by local, 
state and federal policy makers. A fifth paper 
applies John Rawls’ theories of justice to a 
pertinent philosophy of education. 

In “Horse before Carts: Developing Adaptive 
Schools and the Limits of Innovation,” Willis 
Hawley concludes that imposed system-wide 
innovation results in inadequate teacher imple- 
mentation and insignificant learning changes. 
Teacher adaptation is more important because 
it reduces peer conflict, minimizes organiza- 
tional constraints and realizes greater satis- 
faction. P. T. Hill, commenting on Hawley, 
emphasizes the pressures on schools for innova- 
tion to receive federal and state aid and thinks 
few schools can be adaptive unless teachers are 
given greater incentives with the cooperation of 
parents and students. 

“Professionalism, Community Structure, and 
Decision-making School Superintendents and 
Interest Groups” by M. O. Boss, H. Ziegler, H. 
Tucker and L. A. Wilson charges social scien- 
tists with negligence in research concerning 
professional experts as major sources of power 
and in the role of superintendents in resolving 
conflicts produced by community interest 
groups. The paper implies that high-status 
communities give greater support to educa- 
tional values and that superintendents with 
doctorates experience greater management con- 
flict. F. G. Burke disagrees with this characteri- 
zation, holding that educational values have 
little relation to community structure and that 
the most significant change in local decision 
making is “the rapidly evolving nature of our 
political culture. We are entering an era of 
participatory consensus” (p. 66). 

“Political Perspectives on Recent Efforts to 
Reform School Finance” by Donna E. Shalala 
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and Mary F. Williams points up the increasing 
influence of state governments on local school 
boards since legislatures “have emerged as the 
dominant policymakers in educational finance” 
(p. 75). There is little evidence of future 
centralization by the federal government 
through financial control of schools. J. S. Berke 
praises Shalala and Williams but adds that the 
courts forced attention on change for greater 
equality in education and that Title I ESEA 
provided substantial federal aid to needy urban 
areas and stimulated new state aid formulas. 
“Probably in no other major field of domestic 
policy has the impact of policy research been as 
influential in the process of change as in school 
finance” (p. 86). Furthermore, research is 
increasingly interdisciplinary: “policy analysts 
have adopted computer simulation technology 
to providing information on the likely effects 
of a variety of potential formulas, thus permit- 
ting policymakers to draft legislation with 
considerably greater knowledge of its tax distri- 
butional effects than has ever been available 
before” (p. 88). The “dozen or so scholars” (in 
school finance reform) exhibit “a sensitivity to 
political reality, a firm grip on quantitative 
methodological skills, and an ability to move 
comfortably in both the worlds of research and 
policy...’ (p. 89). 

In “Don’t Trouble Me with the Facts’: 
Congress, Information, and Policy Making for 
Postsecondary Education,” Thomas R. Wolanin 
concludes that by its very nature Congress does 
not and the Office of Education cannot supply 
needed information. Educators and legislators 
live in two different worlds “separated by 
different time horizons and styles that inhibit 
the flow of information...” (p. 107). Congress 
members do not ask the right questions; “‘social 
scientists have not done very well in predicting 
human behavior” (p. 95). Therefore, “‘decision 
makers operate in the realm of informed 
guesswork” (p. 95). Congress must deal with 
too many issues in too short a time under an 
adversary system and without adequate staff 
assistance. Samuel Halperin points out that 
Congress has produced massive programs in 
education but its members tend to legislate 
what they already believe, what appeals to 
them, serves their value preferences and coin- 
cides with what they think is needed. 

Tyll van Geel in “John Rawls and Educa- 
tional Policy” first summarizes what he thinks 
is dominant in the social philosophy of educa- 
tion as a background for discussing Rawls’ 
thought in A Theory of Justice (reviewed in “A 
Spectrum of Responses” in the American Politi- 
cal Science Review (1975): 588—674). Van 
Geel finds that Rawls includes equality of 
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educational opportunity in his concept of 
equality and liberty and that government must 
give children additional aid to overcome their 
socioeconomic backgrounds. He concludes that 
“reason should be used in the process of formal 
schooling, and the end result should be children 
who not only accept the principles of justice 
but also have a capacity for moral reasoning” 
(p. 141). 

In light of the four articles based on research 
and experience, one wonders to what extent 
superintendents and other administrators, mem- 
bers of school boards, state legislatures and 
Congress actually give much thought to Rawls’ 
concepts, 


J. OLIVER HALL 
Michigan State University 


` The Indiana Voter: The Historical Dynamics of 
Party Allegiance During the 1870s. By Mel- 
vin Hammarberg. (Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. 251. 
$17.50.) 


Those active in the movement of recent 
years to promote the application of social 
science concepts and methods to the study of 
the past will find much to admire in Melvyn 
Hammarberg’s study of the Indiana voter in the 
1870s. His book draws imaginatively from 
social science literature on contemporary voting 
behavior, especially the work of the authors of 
The American Voter, and it applies statistical 
analysis with skill and understanding rarely 
displayed in the work of historians. The Indiana 
Voter is based primarily upon an analysis of 
two sets of historical statistics. One includes 
county-level election, economic, and demo- 
graphic data which provide an overall view of 
political behavior and relationships in Indiana 
in the 1870s. The other data set is a sample 
compiled by the author of individuals drawn 
randomly from the 1870 manuscript census 
returns of nine Indiana counties. Data from the 
manuscript census were combined with addi- 
tional information provided by a set of volumes 
published in 1874 called People’s Guides that 
were available for the same nine counties. 
Subsequently, the data were weighted to pro- 
duce a sample that would accurately represent 
social and economic groups in the total popula- 
tion. The author emphasizes that this second 
body of data is “a biased one since it is based 
upon nine counties that only partially repre- 
sented the whole state,” It is, nonetheless, a 


uniquely rich set of data that provide much - 


new information and understanding about the 
mid-nineteenth century voter, and analyzed in 
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the state-wide perspective provided by aggre- 
gate county-level data, Hammarberg’s findings 
permit an analysis of the Indiana voter that 
probably at least approaches the representative- 
ness of contemporary survey data. 

Hammarberg examines the validity of two 
major schools of interpretation of voter be- 
havior in mid- and late nineteenth-century 
American politics-one being the economic 
interpretation, the other approach emphasizing 
ethnic and cultural differences as major deter- 
minants in voting. He concludes that while both 
interpretations can be partially supported by 
his data, neither interpretation sufficiently ac- 
counts for the complexity he finds. Wealthier 
farmers were more likely to be Republicans and 
poorer farmers were more likely to be Demo- 
crats, for example, but other differences among 
voters, especially occupation and place of resi- 
dence, seem “much more important.” Ethnic 
and religious factors, as well, seem to “explain” 
the behavior of some voters; but, on the other 
hand, almost half of Hammarberg’s sample did 
not identify themselves with any denomina- 
tional subgroup. Membership in a denomina- 
tional subgroup, in fact, seemed more signifi- 
cant than the kind of religious group voters 
belonged to, and institutional associations such 
as religious denominational activity were of 
“crucial import” in the dissemination of par- 
tisan attitudes. Hammarberg concludes that 
farm voters, unlike those in the small towns and 
villages, associated less with others and hence 
received less political information, were less 
likely to have a strong attachment to either of 
the two major parties, and were more likely to 
respond to the appeal of short-term, third-party 
movements than other groups in the Indiana 
electorate, 

To be sure, these findings apply only to one 
decade in a single state and thus suffer from the 
limitations inherent in all case studies. But The 
Indiana Voter is an excellent work of its kind 
and should be examined carefully by students 
of the history of American voting behavior. 


HOWARD W. ALLEN 
Southern Illinois University 


Party Leadership in the States. By Robert J. 
Huckshorn. (Amherst: University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 301. $15.00.) 


The office of state party chairperson has, 
during the past decade, emerged from relative 
obscurity, From a situation in which many 
state parties had no fixed headquarters and 
whose chairs were usually unpaid part-timers 
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with little or no staff, today’s state party 
chairperson is more readily recognized as a 
person of political substance. Although some 
observers perceive contemporary parties as be- 
ing in a state of “decomposition,” the state 
party organizations, so often called the “build- 
ing-blocks” of American parties, have been 
enjoying a resurgence of activity. Much of this 
has been due to the increasing competitiveness 
of state politics which has led both major 
parties to throw more resources into their 
permanent structures. The “reform” of both 
national party organizations has, furthermore, 
led to the expansion of the national committees 
to include state chairs. Thus state chairpersons 
gained something of a national forum and have 
even developed their own national associations. 

In this book Robert Huckshorn presents the 
most thorough study to date of the state 
chairperson and from the chair’s perspective, of 
the regular state party organizations. Huck- 
shorn brings to the study his experience as a 
fellow of the National Center for Education in 
Politics with the Republican National Commit- 
tee as well as an assistant director of the NCEP. 
Those positions gave him the entree which 
enabled him to interview the chairpersons of 
some 80 state parties, divided evenly between 
the two major parties. It is on these interviews, 
conducted between 1969 and 1972, that the 
study is primarily based. 

We can find in the study answers to all of 
the basic questions about the chairs themselves: 
their education, occupation, sex, mobility, and 
career aspirations. On most counts they appear 
much like other middle-range American politi- 
cians, those in Congress or in state offices. 
While there are some notable exceptions such as 
John Bailey in Connecticut, their tenure is 
typically brief, averaging about three years. 
They leave office for a variety of reasons, but it 
is clear that American party crganizations 
cannot live a life too independent of the flow 
of candidacies for elective office. Indeed a 
substantial proportion of state chairpersons run 
for office themselves, often successfully. The 
overwhelming concentration of such electorally 
ambitious party officials in competitive as 
against one-party dominant states is good evi- 
dence of the extent to which competition 
strengthens organizations by attracting and 
arousing seriously ambitious politicians. 

Huckshorn discerns three roles for party 
chairs: the “political agent” who serves the 
incumbent governor; the “out-party indepen- 
dent” whose party does not contral the govern- 
orship; and the “in-party independent” who is 
able to develop an organization with a life of its 
own free of the particular governor in power. It 
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is, of course, the latter type which is most 
interesting because American politics has not 
been receptive to such independent organiza- 
tional strength. Huckshorn asserts that it exists 
in some 30 percent of his cases. It is not clear, 
however, precisely what he means by this, for 
he asserts (p. 85) that in four states both chairs 
were in-party Independents, an impossibility by 
definition since no state has two governors. Nor 
does he tell us, in accordance with his agree- 
ment of confidentiality, which states are in 
which categories. Thus we are left with discus- 
sions of the more publicized examples, which 
include such disparate parties as the John 
Bailey-dominated Connecticut Democratic Par- 
ty which has fostered many a career from 
Bowles to Grasso, and the regular Democratic 
Party in Alabama, chaired by Robert Vance, in 
intense opposition to Governor George Wallace, 
Nor does Huckshorn do much more with the 
distinction than to outline them as “role-orien- 
tations.” His subsequent analysis of the sorts of 
things chairpersons do in campaigns, recruiting 
candidates and the like, rests more on the 
distinction between Democrats and Republi- 
cans. As one might expect, given the parties’ 
basically similar organizations, the distinctions 
are not great. . 

This is, therefore, a good study of the group 
known as state party chairpersons circa 1970, 
We learn who they were, what they do, what 
they think is important about their jobs. The 
author quotes liberally from the transcripts of 
his interviews. We also have the best account of 
their emergence on the national scene as a bloc 
within the national committees and their ef- 
forts to develop lateral national and regional 
organizations. It is, however, strictly the party 
chairs’ point of view which dominates the 
analysis, and therein lies the principal weakness 
of the book. It is written from the perspective 
of only one actor in state parties, and not 
necessarily the most important one. Party 
chairs, quite naturally, like to think in terms of 
filling out tables of organization, of meetings 
held, of monies raised, and of issues publicized. 
When a national party official asked the author 
to rate the state chairmen of one party he 
responded to one of Huckshorn’s high ratings 
with the statement, “Has he won anything? He 
can’t be effective unless he wins elections!” (p. 
264) That Huckshorn was “‘startled’”’ by the 
response is a clue to his own perspective, 

The book deals with the party chairpersons 
as an aggregate. As a result, there is no way in 
which other political scientists at work on state 
politics can build on or use the study for the 
comparative analysis of party organizations, 
Undoubtedly the work gains from the openness 
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of the interviews given in the confidentiality of 
aggregate reporting. But it also loses much 
because, while we can find out here such things 
as what proportion of chairpersons make en- 
dorsements of candidates in primaries, how 
many raise funds, how many deal with patron- 
age matters, and so on—we learn nothing about 
which state party chairs do those things. We 
will begin to develop the study of comparative 
state parties only when we can begin to relate 
such variations to the vast number of other 
variables extant. 


JOSEPH A. SCHLESINGER 
Michigan State University 


Red Tape: Its Origins, Uses, and Abuses. By 
Herbert Kaufman. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1977. Pp. 100. $7.95, 
cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


In this little volume of three chapters and 
exactly 100 pages Herbert Kaufman deals with 
a pervasive and rapidly growing albatross of our 
society, of our government, and particularly of 
our federal government. Red tape is a phe- 
nomenon almost universally deplored and 
loathed, but, as Kaufman points out, there has 
been rather little explanation of its sources and 
its causes. Without a better understanding of 
where it comes from and why, the common 
responses are simply exasperation, castigation 
of the public officials thought to promote it, 
and feelings of helplessness. 

Kaufman’s basic theme is that “we have met 
the enemy and it is us.” It is not the bureau- 
crats, many of whom deplore red tape as much 
as the rest of us, nor members of Congress and 
politicians. It is rather a response to the 
demands of the myriad groups and interests in 
the society which force its production to 
promote and protect the governmental pur- 
poses they support. Much if not most red tape 
is generated to assure values which most of us 
heartily endorse. Among the sources suggested 
by Kaufman are: protecting the public (which 
includes -preventing injuries, maintaining the 
purity of food and drugs, assuring safety in 
transportation, etc.); overseeing fair dealings 
between buyers and sellers, unions and their 
members, banks and depositors, universities and 
students; alleviating distress (that of Indians, 
the unemployed, children, the aged, the blind, 
the disabled, and victims of disaster); maintain- 
ing representativeness (participative democracy) 
and due process of law; keeping government 
public; upholding honesty and protection 
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against theft and fraud; and striving for equity 
in taxation. 

Kaufman finds no easy panacea and is 
distinctly skeptical of four sweeping proposals 
that have been suggested for the reduction of 
red tape. They include broad-scale reduction of 
governmental responsibilities, which he thinks 
unlikely and probably unrealistic. Others are 
devolution of federal responsibilities to state 
and local units as in general revenue sharing, 
concentration of authority in “czars” or other 
authorities with power to “cut through” red 
tape, and manipulation of pecuniary incentives 
(primarily through the tax system and sub- 
sidies) so that private interests would serve 
public purposes. Kaufman doubts that any of 
these would, in the long run, significantly 
reduce red tape. He pins his faith on political 
and administrative processes to continually 
peck away at the beast and prevent its growing 
beyond all control, a frank acknowledgement 
that it cannot be eliminated. 

It is interesting that this book was published 
at about the same time as the final and 
summary report of the Commission on Federal 
Paperwork (October 3, 1977). Though paper- 
work and red tape are not synonymous, paper- 
work is a major component of red tape and an 
evidence of much of it that is not strictly 
defined as paperwork. The commission, after 
exhaustive two-year study, offered some 770 
specific recommendations which it believed 
could reduce by 10 percent the total cost of 
federal paperwork in the government and the 
private sector—a total it estimated at more than 
$100 billion annually. The commission directed 
its major thrusts at faulty organization, poor 
management, and unnecessary procedural ob- 
stacles. Its reports were far less generous than 
Kaufman’s toward the reasons and justifications 
of paperwork and far more caustic and replete 
with horrible examples. 

The two reports are not necessarily incon- 
sistent, though they view the problem from 
differing perspectives and have different pur- 
poses. They should be read in tandem. Kauf- 
man’s work—another example of the new genre 
of style he is bringing to the Brookings Institu- 
tion—is written with grace, lucidity, and brevi- 
ty. It is easy and profitable reading. 


FREDERICK C. MOSHER 
University of Virginia 
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The Effects of Mass Communication on Poli- 
tical Behavior. By Sidney Kraus and Dennis 
Davis. (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 308. 
$16.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Political communication is not a new area 
for political scientists, but it is one which never 
seemed to enter into the mainstream. Original- 
ly, the concern was with propaganda and the 
ideological aspects of the media; that proved to 
be time-bound. Today the concern is with 
socialization, voting, participation, social 
change, and public opinion. Here, research 
seems to be well on the way toward establishing 
an important, if not central, role far the mass 
media. While political scientists have made, and 
are continuing to make, contributions in this 
field, much of the important work continues to 
be done by researchers in other disciplines. The 
merit and usefulness of this book is that it 
brings to political scientists in a usable form the 
considerable relevant work being done outside 
our discipline. 

Kraus and Davis cite over 700 books, papers, 
articles, and reports in a critical survey extend- 
ing through the book’s eight chapters. In 
addition, well-annotated bibliographies are ap- 
pended to five of the chapters. The authors, 
both in the Department of Communication at 
Cleveland State University, are eclectic in the 
sources they bring together, although there are 
boundaries as to the subjects covered. The 
book’s thesis is that mass-media variables (and 
especially those relating to television) are major 
factors determining American political be- 
havior. Research is reviewed from that point of 
view. The related areas of media content, news 
processes and the news business, and the 
foreign affairs aspects of the mass media are 
consequently neglected. Further, the authors 
make little attempt to differentiate among 
research findings on the effects of the several 
mass media. The several communications mod- 
els are discussed in terms of theory, but little 
attention is paid to psychological explanations 
of media effects. Given the authors’ concerns, 
these omissions are excusable. The book argues 
convincingly that mass media are important to 
an understanding of recent American political 
behavior. There seems to be little question that 
future voting, socialization, and participation 
studies will be giving greater emphasis to media 
variables, 

The weakest aspect of the book is its 
subsidiary thesis that the major voting and 
political socialization studies done in the 1940s, 
1950s, and 1960s were systematically flawed, 
which means that the effects of the mass media 
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were played down. Why media variables have 
only recently come to be seen as important in 
these areas is something which should be 
explored. However, suggestions that “academic 
researchers tend to investigate only variables 
which are considered to be within the ‘accept- 
able domain’ of their separate disciplines” (p. 
8), that research is often “self-serving” (p. 249), 
and that social science has been “corrupted” (p. 
247), add little light to the subject. There are 
better reviews of the voting behavior and 
political socialization research and one would 
hope that individuals unfamiliar with the work 
in those areas will find their way to them. 

While the research on the effects of mass 
communication on political behavior is rapidly 
being augmented by newer work, including a 
number of media-centered studies of the 1976 
elections, the literature covered in this book 
will remain of interest to future researchers for 
some time. Scholars directly concerned with 
the mass media and those more generally 
concerned with American electoral behavior 
will find the book particularly useful. It is well 
indexed. 


R. DARCY 
Oklahoma State University 


Black Ballots: Voting Rights in the South, 
1944—1969. By Steven F. Lawson. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1976. Pp. 
xii + 474. $20.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Despite its stated intention to emphasize the 
role of civil rights organizations, Black Ballots is 
a general survey of voting rights as a national 
political issue. Steven Lawson may have in fact 
too willingly followed voting rights across the 
national political landscape. Although the book 
represents a prodigious effort (documented in 
75 pages of footnotes of largely unpublished 
materials), we end up covering familiar terrain. 
Major sections are given to descriptions of 
litigation dismantling the white primary, the 
poll-tax debate in Congress in the late 1940s, 
passage of the 1957 and 1960 Voting Rights 
Acts, Justice Department enforcement of vot- 
ing rights in the early 1960s, and the credential 
dispute at the 1964 Democratic convention. 
Not much new is revealed here, and the 
prominent journalistic accounts of these events 
such as those by Evans and Novak, Berman, and 
Navasky remain more convincing. It is unfor- 
tunate that the initial emphasis on civil rights 
organizations is abandoned early on amid the 
intricacies of congressional and administrative 
politics. We could use a good study of strategy 
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making within and among the major organiza- 
tions during the various phases of the civil 
tights movement. 

Lawson’s interpretation of the major events 
is hampered by a rather naive conception of 
American politics. The circuitous path of voting 
rights over the decades is viewed as reflecting 
the opportunism of politicians rather than the 
incremental character of policy making, 


especially when there is substantial opposition. - 


The following examples illustrate the author’s 
overemphasis on political expediency. In late 
1955 Attorney General Brownell proposed for- 
mation of a civil rights commission and authori- 
ty to seek injunction relief for victims of voting 
discrimination. We are told that his principal 
reason was to court black support for Republi- 
cans when it appeared that President Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack had taken him out of a 
reelection attempt. Although Brownwell and 
others within the administration were clearly 
worried about their party’s chances without 
Eisenhower, there is no direct evidence offered 
that this was the inspiration for Brownwell’s 
proposal. Lawson simply argues that Brown- 
well, described as a ‘‘mastermind” political 
strategist, must have been politically motivated. 
Another problem with this interpretation is 
that Brownwell persisted after Eisenhowers 
recuperation. In fact, he persisted in congres- 
sional testimony even over Eisenhower’s oppo- 
sition! With a similar emphasis, the author 
observes that Senator John Kennedy “enhanced 
his image” among the southern Senate Demo- 
crats by favoring an amendment to the 1957 
bill that required a jury trial for contempt 
cases. Kennedy’s explanation that such a com- 
promise was necessary to prevent a southern 
filibuster is relegated to a footnote in the back 
of the book. As a final example, Senator Frank 
Church and fellow western Democrats are 
accused of selling out a strong voting rights bill 
in 1957 in return for southern support for a 
public works project, even though their votes 
were wholly consistent with their past and 
future voting record. 

With politicians viewed as governed by ex- 
pediency, normal governmental processes ap- 
pear tainted. In describing passage of the 1957 
and 1960 Civil Rights Acts Lawson places too 
much significance on Johnson’s desire to en- 
hance his national image while mollifying the 
southern Democrats, and too little on the real 
differences of opinion, even within regional and 
party groupings, which made compromise ne- 
cessary. These laws are judged unfavorably 
against the maximum civil rights proposals, 
where they should perhaps be judged against 
the more likely alternative of no legislation at 
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all. Similarly, the “muted” response of the 
Kennedy administration to the needs of civil 
rights demonstrators is presented more as a 
failure of will than a result of statutory 
limitations or, as Navasky has described so well, 
the Justice Department’s inability to harness 
the FBI. Finally, public opinion is poorly 
represented by editorial blurbs from local news- 
papers rather than by readily available survey 
data. 

Black Ballots suffices as a chronological 
guide to the main events, but it fails as 
interpretive history. 


SAMUEL KERNELL 
University of California, San Diego 


Wealth and Want. By Stanley Lebergott. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975. Pp, vii + 217. $6.95.) 


This book purports to be a series of essays 
on wealth and want in the United States. It is, 
however, an apologia for the American capital- 
ist system. The book is characterized by a style 
that is supercilious, disingenuous, and is a 
reprehensible attempt to be amusing at the 
expense of the poor, the aged and the young. 

The author attempts to demonstrate that 
“real? poverty doesn’t exist and that relative 
poverty is a result of the free choice of the poor 
themselves. Furthermore, he tries to justify the 
skewed distribution of income and wealth on 
the spurious grounds that, as it has persisted for 
so long, it must therefore represent the demo- 
cratic choice of the citizenry. 

Illustrative of Lebergott’s approach is his 
assertion that a major cause of poverty in the 
United States has been the Social Security 
system. He arrived at this remarkable conclu- 
sicn by claiming that the Social Security system 
has induced people to retire rather than work 
and has persuaded the aged to live apart from 
their children (pp. 15—16). Another cause of 
poverty cited by the author is the failure of 
families to put their children out to work or to 
take in lodgers (p. 13). 

As evidence of the fact that the distribution 
of income in the United States is democratic, 
Lebergott argues that the pattern of welfare 
care has been consistent over decades. He has 
the gall to term this meager welfare support 
“guaranteed income.” He supports his conten- 
tion as follows: 

We may conclude that a guaranteed income has 

long prevailed in the United States.... The 

level of that income appears to have run from 

25 to 30 percent of a common laborer’s 

earnings, and it has done so for more than a 
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century. In a democratic society that per- 
sistence suggests the ratio is consistent with the 
actual preferences of a majority of Ameri- 
cans... (p. 60). 


Even democratic pluralists do not go to that 
extent to avoid a recognition of the long-run/ 
systemic causes of poverty. 

In another section, after noting the meager 
assistance provided to the blind, the author 
comes to accept with equanimity that our 
society will also fail to do justice to the poor. 
In fact, he implies we should not aid the poor, 
for “in contrast to welfare aid or aid to 
dependent children or unemployment insurance 
there is little likelihood of anyone choosing 
[blindness] in order to get free assistance” (p. 
158). 

One final illustration of his cavalier attitude 
ought to be sufficient. He seems to suggest that 


~- a little poverty, nutritionally speaking, may be 


a good thing. “True, the rising popularity of 
soul food could bring significant nutritional 
gains. Collard greens, for example, are ten times 
better as a source of ascorbic acid than frozen 
corn, and fantastically better than hearts of 
palm salad” (p. 83). 

It appears that we should be grateful that 
the wealthy accumulate even greater wealth 
because, as Lebergott observes, by saving and 
investing rather than spending their incomes, 
the wealthy leave more goods on the shelf for 
the rest of us, and by investing, they increase 
the money supply and thereby lower the 
interest rates so we can borrow for our needs at 
less cost to ourselves (pp. 151—52). 

That the persistence of the skewed distribu- 
tion of income and the even greater skewed 
distribution of wealth may not be a matter of 
free democratic choice on the part of the poor 
or of average citizens, but may be a result of 
the malfunctioning of the economic system, 
seems to have escaped the author’s notice. 
Thankfully, other authors are dully concerned 
about the inequities of the American political 
economy (e.g., Raymond Franklin, American 
Capitalism, Random House, 1977, p. 117). As 
was noted in Business Week, 1972: 


In almost every year since 1947, the poorest 
fifth of American families has received only 
about 5% of the country’s total family income 
while the top fifth got 42%—an 8:1 ratio.... 
From 1949 to 1969 ... the gap between 
average real incomes of the poorest and richest 
fifths of the population widened from less than 
$11,000 to more than $19,000 in constant 
1969 dollars. . . . According to the latest avail- 
able survey, the top 20% of consumer units... 
owned 77% of all wealth. ... The richest 2.5% 
of U.S. families owned 44% of all private assets, 
while the poorest 25% have, on the average, no 
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net worth at all—their total debts just equal 
their assets. 


It is unfortunate that a topic as problematic 
as poverty in a nation with such wealth is 
treated so disingenuously. Suffice it to say that 
such differing economists as Milton Friedman 
and Kenneth Galbraith have taken the matter 
seriously. If one were to give credence to 
Lebergott’s book, one would be forced to 
confront the choice between either celebrating 
the American experience as he has done or be 
prepared to advocate some drastic revolu- 
tionary changes in our economy and our 
politics. 

Stanley Lebergott’s celebration of the 
American experience is unsophisticated and 
opportunistic, in spite of his pretended erudi- 
tion. 


CHARLES A. McCoy 
Lehigh University 


Urban Politics and the Criminal Courts. By 
Martin A. Levin. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. x + 332. $19.00.) 


Sentencing has long been at the periphery of 
“hard” political science. For one thing, varia- 
tions in court sentences are usually seen as 
politically idiosyncratic. More important, how- 
ever, most of us do not see sentencing as being 
very closely linked to those public policies or 
individual actions which have an impact upon 
the lives of the vast majority not involved with 
the criminal justice system. Now comes Martin 
Levin who tells us that: (1) sentencing is not 
politically idiosyncratic; rather—in urban areas 
at least—considerable differences result .from 
varying political ambiences, and (2) sentencing 
policies are clearly connected to matters which 
affect all of us such as deterrence and crime 
prevention, expenditure levels for prisons, in- 
surance and welfare, and public support for the 
courts as dispensers of justice. 

The first point is supported by extensive 
research in two cities with dramatically dif- 
ferent political milieus. One is Minneapolis with 
its prevailing ethic of non-partisanship and 
clean government. There judges usually come 
from corporate legal practice upon the recom- 
mendation of the Bar Association; most are of 
middle class and Anglo-Saxon or Nordic back- 
ground. The other is Pittsburgh, a long-time 
“machine” town. Judges are selected from the 
ranks of the party faithful and carefully bal- 
anced to reflect the city’s ethnic composition; 
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most have working-class backgrounds and Bar 
Association recommendations receive short 
shrift. 

As a result, sentencing and the overall felony 
process differ considerably between the two 
cities. Minneapolis judges are legalistic and 
oriented toward protecting “society.” Plea bar- 
gaining is rare, but nonetheless guilty pleas are 
normal and sentences are stiff. They are, 
however, internally equitable; the same crime 
generates the same comparatively lengthy sen- 
tence regardless of circumstances (except for 
recividism). By contrast, in Pittsburgh plea 
bargaining is common and when trials occur the 
defendant usually claims redeeming personal 
characteristics rather than innocence. Private 
intercession with the judges by relatives, ward 
captains, etc., is not unknown. Probation is 
frequent and sentences lenient, even for recivid- 
ists. Pittsburgh judges are frank about their 
individualistic orientation and the importance 
of extralegal factors. “The boy seemed like a 
nice chap and the car was covered by in- 
surance,” said one (p. 126); more generally, 
another explained, “We don’t sentence the 
crime, we sentence the offender” (p. 129). (In 
this context, I cannot help being reminded of 
Harold Berman’s description in Justice in the 
USSR [1963] of Soviet “parental law” which 
focuses on the defendant’s whole person rather 
than his offense.) 

Levin’s observations in these two cities add 
to the literature on how felony processes really 
work. His work appears roughly simultaneously 
with James Eisenstein and Herbert Jacob’s 
Felony Justice (1977) which reports on similar 
observations from Baltimore, Chicago and De- 
troit. Between these books and a couple of 
earlier studies, we are becoming aware of just 
how different the felony process is from city to 
city. In some places the judge plays a far more 
important role than is commonly ascribed to 
the judge in the typical plea-bargaining syn- 
drome. Indeed, there is not a standard syn- 
drome, but a seeming abundance of them—to 
say nothing of the fact that plea bargaining is 
absent in a good many jurisdictions. Perhaps we 
stand on the threshold of developing some 
profiles of (to borrow from James Q. Wilson) 
“Variations in Felony Process Behavior.” 

The second point is supported by Levin’s 
reanalyses of other researchers’ data. Other 
things being equal and with a few qualifica- 
tions, his tightly reasoned conclusion is that in 
the long run probated sentences reduce 
recidivism considerably more than do jail terms, 
but the latter are a greater deterrent to in- 
creased crime. He thus stresses that sentencing 
“strategies bear the primary responsibility for 
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reducing recidivism and deterring crime” (p. 
180). And he recommends an optimal strategy 
for judges: “grant most first offenders proba- 
tion, but incarcerate enough of them so as to 
eliminate the expectation that it was safe to 
commit crimes until the time of a first convic- 
tion” and “incarcerate all second offenders for 
long terms” (p. 183). 

Despite its value, there are several irritating 
characteristics to this book. For one thing, all 
77 tables are placed at the book’s end, which 
virtually requires the reader to thumb through 
two sets of pages simultaneously. For another, 
the discussion of politics and the courts in the 
two cities tends to repetition and redundancy. 
More bothersome yet is the fact that Levin 
conducted his research in 1966; the undue 
publication delay is probably no one’s fault in 
particular, but the data are now over a decade 
old. Since then there has been an almost 
revolutionary change in the provision of (and 
often the nature of} defense attorneys in this 
country, but Levin can tell us little about how 
this affects urban felony processes. Presumably 
for the same reason, Levin often does not 
incorporate or discuss at length some of the 
more recent literature regarding urban politics, 
judicial recruitment and criminal justice. 

The book’s most striking characteristic, how- 
ever, is its schizophrenic nature. The first half 
of it is deeply immersed in the particular 
political and felony processes prevalent in 
Minneapolis and Pittsburgh. But the discussion 
of the impact of sentencing upon deterrence, 
recividism and expenditures is highly general 
—in the nature of a universalistic rational 
model. The efforts at connection are quite 
strained and the discontinuity is even more 
pronounced because Levin never fully discusses 
the implications of his sentencing recommenda- 
tions for the two cities or urban America 
generally, It’s almost like buying two books for 
the price (albeit a high price) of one. Both parts 
make worthwhile reading and go far toward 
bringing sentencing more within the realm of 
“hard” political science, but the whole is less 
than the sum of its parts. 


BRADLEY C. CANON 
University of Kentucky 


American Politics in a Bureaucratic Age: Citi- 
zens, Constituents, Clients, and Victims. By 
Eugene Lewis. (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop 
Publishers, 1977. Pp. ix + 182. $10.00, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


In American Politics in a Bureaucratic Age 
Eugene Lewis has written an excellent and 
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provocative account of the rise of public 
bureaucracies and the implications for tradi- 
tional democratic theory of the bureaucratic 
state. The author has succeeded admirably in 
using a style that is suitable both for students 
and professional scholars of administration, and 
both groups will benefit from reading this 
book. The author integrates complex concepts 
of administrative theory around interesting 
historical and contemporary illustrations of the 
role of bureaucracy in government, and the 
unusually lucid style of the book makes it a joy 
to read. 

The author begins his analysis of public 
bureaucracies with a personal statement about 
the impact of bureaucracy upon himself, a 
statement that immediately helped to humanize 
and personalize an otherwise almost inhuman 
and certainly impersonal subject. Students will 
particularly like this beginning, which provides 
a setting for the somewhat heavier reading that 
is to follow. Scholars as well as students will 
profit from the integration of political and 
administrative theory in relation to the role of 
bureaucracy. Dahl, Lipset, Lakoff, Mancur Ol- 
son, Theodore Lowi, Schattschneider, Bentley, 
Truman, McConnell, James Thompson, and 
James Wilson, are among those whose writings 
are discussed in the construction of a general 
theoretical framework for the book. And this 
theoretical framework is never abstract but 
always given relevance within the context of 
contemporary government, 

The theoretical and conceptual framework 
of the book provides a setting for the discussion 
of the role of the bureaucracy in policy 
formation, and the author concentrates upon 
political economy, social welfare, and national 
defense to illustrate the importance of the 
evolving bureaucratic state. A number of policy 
studies and important analyses of the policy 
process are covered in these sections of the 
book, including Aaron Wildavsky’s The Politics 
of the Budgetary Process, Robert J. Art’s The 
TFX Decision, and works by Selznick, Banfield, 
Galbraith, David J. Rothman (The Discovery of 
the Asylum), Herbert Kaufman, Martha Der- 
thick, and Graham T. Allison. This list is not 
exhaustive but only reflects part of the broad 
scope of the author’s wide-ranging knowledge 
and use of historical and contemporary theory 
and analyses of government, bureaucracy, and 
public policy. 

The book focuses initially upon the impor- 
tance of the individual citizen’s participatory 
role in government, a role derived both from 
democratic theory and from a more general 
belief in the dignity, worth, and rationality of 
the individual which lies behind it. The theme 
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of the book is that the inevitable growth of 
bureaucracy has changed both governmental 
practices and traditional ways of thinking about 
government. The rise of the modern democratic 
state and the growth of public bureaucracy has 
tended to diminish the individual’s participa- 
tion in government. We have become an organi- 
zational society, in which “people interact with 
their government mainly through organizations 
or in organizationally defined settings” (p. 
170). The author finds that the bureaucratic 
state reinforces the pluralism of the polity. 
Subsystem politics dominates the process of 
policy formation. But in policy subsystems 
professional bureaucrats are assuming more and 
more power to shape the final results of 
government action. The author implicitly re- 
jects the traditional approaches of democratic 
and group theory, as well as such formal devices 
as the rule of law as means by which to bring 
the bureaucracy under control. The author 
suggests that as professional bureaucrats be- 
come increasingly powerful, the only checks 
and balances capable of controlling the admini- 
strative state will be those that exist among the 
experts themselves. This is the provocative 
conclusion to an excellent and worthwhile 
book. 


PETER WOLL 
Brandeis University 


Equality and Urban Policy: The Distribution of 
Municipal Public Services. By Robert L. 
Lineberry. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1977. Pp. 205. $11.95, cloth; $6.00, 
paper.) 
The study of urban service delivery is one 

area where the empirical and normative con- 

cerns of political science clearly converge. It is 
also one area in which competent policy analy- 
ses can contribute significantly to our collective 
capacity for coping with public problems. 

Robert Lineberry’s most recent book highlights 

both these facts. It fails, however, to seriously 

address some of the most important issues in 
this field of study. 

The book focuses on the question of 
whether or not municipal public services are 
equally distributed among geographically de- 
fined groups within urban jurisdictions. Line- 
berry organizes his search for the answer to this 
question around three sets of hypotheses. The 
first group reflects the “conventional wisdom” 
that municipal services are unequally (and 
inequitably) distributed among urban neighbor- 
hoods, and that this inequality is a result of 
discrimination against class or racial groups or 
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the “politically powerless” by those who exer- 
cise control over local policy processes. The 
second set of hypotheses stem from an “eco- 
logical” view of urban development which 
traces service inequalities to structural attri- 
butes of the neighborhoods (age, density, etc.) 
rather than the socioeconomic characteristics of 
their residents. The remaining hypotheses argue 
that services are distributed as a direct result of 
bureaucratic applications of decision rules de- 
veloped for “professional” reasons. 

Lineberry then subjects these hypotheses to 
the inevitable “tests against reality” by examin- 
ing distributional patterns in the delivery of 
police, fire, library, water and sewer, and 
recreational services in San Antonio, Texas. In 
addition to asking the question of “‘who re- 
ceives the benefits” of these services, Lineberry 
takes the important step of exploring the 
question of “who bears the burdens” by tracing 
neighborhood differences in property tax evalu- 
ation. The testing process is rigorous and 
provides a benchmark for those interested in 
the development of methods for urban policy 
evaluation. 

Even so, one has the uneasy feeling that the 
data somehow fail to present a full and accurate 
picture of the quality of services available to 
residents of different neighborhoods. While 
Lineberry avoids the mistake of relying on 
expenditure measures of service quality, the 
indicators available to him are generally unsatis- 
fying surrogates for the evaluative criteria that 
are likely to be applied by consumers of public 
services. The problem is not Lineberry’s so 
much as it is that of all who seek to use official 
statistics to construct measures of public agen- 
cies’ performance. Such statistics are commonly 
divorced from citizens’ evaluations. 

But what of the results? Lineberry concludes 
that both tax burdens and public services are 
roughly equally distributed among neighbor- 
hoods. To the extent that there are inequalities, 
they tend to run counter to those predicted in 
the conventional wisdom. In San Antonio, the 
poor, the unrepresented, and minorities are 
often favored by deviations from the standard 
of equal service delivery. Moreover, those neigh- 
borhood characteristics which are central to the 
arguments based on assumptions of class or race 
discrimination or political favoritism explain 
little of variance that does exist in inter-neigh- 
borhood service distributions. Ecological fea- 
tures of communities do a far better job of 
accounting for variance in services. ’ 

This last fact may reflect the relevance of 
ecological characteristics for the “professional 
interests” of the urban bureaucrats who make 
the daily decisions that finally determine actual 
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service levels. Lineberry’s discussion of the 
influence of bureaucratic decision rules on 
service allocations leaves the clear impression 
that the study of urban bureaucracies is far 
more important to the understanding of public 
service delivery than the study of political 
power in urban settings. 

Finally, the author raises the question of the 
significance of the equality criteria for public 
services in a society marked by stark inequali- 
ties in the private sector. He clearly articulates 
the need to study the redistributive impact of 
providing equal services to unequal consumers. 

This book is essential reading for those 
interested in urban policy analysis or in urban 
politics more generally. It is argued in Robert 
Lineberry’s characteristically lively and concise 
style and written at a level suitable to under- 
graduate students and the uninitiated profes- 
sional, yet a level not offensive to those 
specializing in the subfield. It is a useful 
cantribution to this still new field because it 
does an excellent job of transcending the case 
study to speak to much wider interests. 

So why should we be dissatisfied with the 
bcok? The most fundamental reason is that the 
very characteristics of San Antonio which make 
it an ideal site for testing hypotheses about 
inter-neighborhood service differences within 
jurisdictions make it a very poor site for 
leerning about metropolitan service distribu- 
tions. This is central because in most large 
urban areas, locational strategies for acquiring 
desirable combinations of services are pursued 
as often among as within jurisdictions. The 
demographic development of older cities, judi- 
cial expansion of the Equal Protection Clause, 
and the incentives of federal assistance pro- 
grams have made it increasingly difficult to 
maintain arbitrarily stark inter-neighborhood 
service differences within central cities, and 
advances in transportation, communication and 
residential construction have made it increasing- 
ly unnecessary to do so. The metropolitan area 
has replaced the old city as the arena of 
competition for life-style advantages through 
spatial location and the instruments of that 
competition have increasingly become land-use 
planning and the power of municipal incorpora- 
tion rather than “influence with city hall.” 

Since San Antonio is not a politically frac- 
tionated urban area, these trends do not mani- 
fest themselves there. The city is therefore not 
a promising place to search for an understand- 
ing of the political origins and consequences of 
metropolitan spatial form and its attendant 
service differentials. If the distributional im- 
plications of the political organization of urban 
spece are to be understood, we must have 
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evidence concerning inter-jurisdictional service 
differences in the context of a metropolitanized 
society. Questions of equity cannot be re- 
stricted by city limits. 


RICHARD C. RICH 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Commission Politics: The Processing of Racial 
Crisis in America. By Michael Lipsky and 
David J. Olson. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1977. Pp. xiv + 476. 
$14.95.) 


Lipsky and Olson argue that riot commis- 
sions in the twentieth century have functioned 
to purchase system stability while suppressing 
the opportunity for radical change during per- 
iods of violent racial crisis. The creation of a 
riot commission is perceived as a mechanism 
which “permits an executive to defer action 
while appearing to act and allows him to appear 
to be a leader and fulfill the needs of his 
constituents without taking substantive action” 
(p. 94). The composition of government-ap- 
pointed riot commissions is seen to include 
high-status individuals who represent divergent 
yet dominant interests and who share a funda- 
mental value consensus concerning the nature 
of appropriate change in the American system. 
These recruitment criteria, the authors posit, 
“tend to ensure that the administrations of 
appointing executives will be exonerated of any 
wrongdoing and recommendations will be ad- 
vanced favorable to represented interests” (p. 
298). While riot commissions are “official” 
bodies, they are not “authoritative” in that 
they can only recommend rather than enact 
policy changes, Thus, commissions are de- 
pendent upon the agreement of public officials 
if their recommendations are to be imple- 
mented; public officials will not automatically 
lose office if they ignore commission recom- 
mendations. While the authors acknowledge 
that government officials sometimes implement 
commission recommendations, their basic argu- 
ment is that commission findings have not 
contributed materially to racial equality. On 
the contrary, by delaying the need for immedi- 
ate and substantive governmental response, 
commissions are seen as functioning to “pro- 
vide a forum for debating controversial racial 
issues without forcing any public official or city 
ae to do anything about those issues” (p. 
77). 

Predominantly this argument is derived from 
case studies of the Kerner Commission and 
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local commissions established after the 1967 
riots in Newark, Detroit, and Milwaukee. In the 
first chapter the authors reanalyze material 
commonly available elsewhere to develop their 
point that the riots of the 1960s were political 
in that they expressed grievances conceivably 
remedial by governmental action. The second 
chapter is a similar review of equally familiar 
material which the authors reexamine to pro- 
vide an historical context for their argument. 
The remainder of the book is devoted primarily 
to the case studies. 

Methodologically this book suffers from 
several serious defects. The principal hy- 
pothesis, that riot commissions deflect substan- 
tive action and fail to advance the cause of 
racial equality, is not systematically tested. For 
instance, several pages of statistics (pp. 
141—45) are offered to show that the Kerner 
Commission did not generate significant govern- 
mental policy of social changes for blacks. 
However, this falls short of rigorous analysis in 
that no argument is advanced regarding the 
relevant time-series for comparison, why these 
particular statistics are examined and other 
dimensions excluded, and what effect could be 
expected given previous experience in either the 
civil rights movement or other social move- 
ments. In examining the effect of local riot 
commissions, Lipsky and Olson make no at- 
tempt to examine cities with riots which did 
not establish commissions in comparison to 
cities which both experienced riots and estab- 
lished commissions. Nor do they examine the 
effect of other explanatory variables, such as 
dominant public attitudes regarding black riots 
and rioters or elite and mass attitudes regarding 
the appropriateness of accelerated civil rights 
gains. Such variables could function either as 
intervening variables between the establishment 
of a commission and the effect of a commis- 
sion, or as causal variables explaining both the 
implementation and effect of a commission, 
Finally, they make no attempt to examine 
alternative hypotheses; for instance, it is argu- 
able that without the commissions we might 
have experienced an even more repressive reac- 
tion to the riots. . 

Regarding the information presented in the 
case studies, the authors offer merely three 
pages (pp. 23—25) explaining how this data was 
collected, over what period of time, and from 
what sources. It is unclear which elites were 
interviewed, by whom, how and why; whether 
multiple points of observation were sys- 
tematically established; to what extent the 
authors interviewed various public samples; 
how the authors justified any reliance upon 
newspaper accounts; and what criteria the 
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researchers used in making judgments regarding 
the weight to be given various pieces of 
information which came to their attention. 
Observational studies are problematic at best; at 
worst, they merely serve to reflect the re- 
searcher’s preexisting opinions. Not dealing 
with issues such as these places the work more 
in the genre of narrative history. As such, much 
of the detail provided (especially voluminous in 
the local case studies) is of some historical 
interest. However, the case studies do not fall 
within the rigorous methodology of social 
scientific observation. i 

Underlying the book’s argument is a radical 
criticism of pluralist theory which is mentioned 
early and partially developed in the concluding 
chapter. The authors seem to believe that 
“opportunity for decisive leadership and quali- 
tatively different decisions about national pri- 
orities come only in crisis situations” (p. 148); 
as such, they regret “the loss of opportunity 
that may not soon rise again” (p. 148). The 
extension of this principle would value those 
governments which respond to violent domestic 
threat by implementing policy changes which 
acquiesce to the interests and/or grievances 
motivating that violent expression. Reflection 
upon this extrapolation makes it clear that 
while the authors generalize from their case 
studies, they are still engaging only in post hoc 
theory, attempting to explain these particular 
riots and commissions. One wonders what 
position they would take regarding a commis- 
sion established to investigate violence from the 
tight. Would their riot/commission model de- 
mand them to argue that such commissions 
would again function to delay decisive action, 
or would their pluralist model expect a dif- 
ferent result if the majority were in favor of the 
interests underlying this type of rightist vio- 
lence? If the delay function were posited for 
instances of violence from the right, would the 
authors deplore it as extensively as they do in 
the case of the 1960s race riots? By not 
exploring questions of this nature, the authors 
give us neither a general theory of riots and riot 
commissions nor a stimulating examination of 
pluralism. Rather we merely see pluralism 
berated once again because someone wanted to 
see a change which did not occur precisely as 
desired. 

Essentially the same theoretical argument 
was published by these authors in a much more 
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Public Interest Lobbies: Decision Making on 
Energy. By Andrew S. McFarland. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1976. Pp. 141. 
$3.00, peper.) 


The question of the “public interest,” parti- 
cularly in relation to energy issues, has been 
subjected to intense political debate. By the 
early 1970s, citizens’ groups were challenging 
existing energy decisions, questioning national 
priorities, and publicizing energy-related mat- 
ters. In this book Andrew McFarland focuses 
on seven mass-membership public interest or- 
ganizations and attempts to analyze their ener- 
gy-related goals and activities. These groups 
include: Common Cause, Ralph Nader organiza- 
tions, The League of Women Voters, The Sierra 
Club, Consumers Union, Consumer Federation 
of America: Energy Policy Task Force, and 
Americans for Energy Independence. 

According to the author, public interest 
groups have acquired substantial power since 
1965 and he applauds this development as a 
significant means of providing representation 
for diffuse interests in a pluralist democracy. In 
the first chapter, McFarland outlines the major 
factors which he believes have contributed to 
the growth and influence of citizen activities: 
an enlarged, college-educated citizenry, a cor- 
responding increase in issue-motivated political 
actions, a decline in popular trust of govern- 
mental institutions, skillful leadership, advances 
in communications technology, and economic 
prosperity. However, there is reason to believe 
that these are inadequate explanatory factors, 
For example, McFarland ignores the impact of 
the civil rights and antiwar movements as well 
as the effect of liberalized judicial doctrines 
regarding qualifications for bringing suits to 
court. In addition, the author does not substan- 
tiate his conclusion that public interest groups 
have, in fact, gained power within the decision- 
making process. He seems to imply that mem- 
bership size and enlarged budgets can be 
equated with power. The crucial question, one 
which the author fails to address, would seem 
to be the following: what has been the actual 
impact of public interest organizations on 
energy decisions? 

Equally disturbing is McFarland’s discussion 
of representation and the “public interest” in 
chapter 2, While he argues that public interest 
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at times, public interest groups represent special 
interests (i.c., environmental organizations lob- 
bying against a project which cost-benefit 
analysis shows to be beneficial to the genral 
public). Alternatively, he claims that groups 
such as the oil industry may represent the 
public interest. The confusion is compounded 
by his inclusion of the Energy Task Force of 
the Consumer Federation of America and 
Americans for Energy Independence as “public 
interest” organizations. The former appears to 
be a coalition of special interest lobbies and the 
latter is closely tied to energy industries, 
particularly nuclear power and electric utilities. 
Moreover, he fails to consider some of the 
problems associated with cost-benefit analysis 
such as the tendency of government agencies to 
emphasize economic rather than environmental 
impacts of proposed projects. 

The central thesis of the book, explored in 
chapters 3—6, seems to be that organizational 
characteristics (i.e., structure, resources, and 
membership composition), adherence to what 
he calls “civic balance” and a tendency toward 
consensual decision making, determine the 
stands of public interest groups on complex 
energy decisions. A “‘civic-balance” system of 
beliefs, according to the author, is based on the 
assumption that particular issue-areas are con- 
trolled by special interest elites to the detri- 
ment of common interests; thus the role of 
public interest groups is to counteract the 
power of the former. Consensual decision mak- 
ing, also typical of these organizations, further 
limits the positions that can be taken. 

McFarland analyzes the energy policies of 
the seven groups in light of these constraints. 
He finds, for example, that despite conclusions 
by Common Cause that there should be a 
gradual deregulation of natural gas, civic- 
balance beliefs precluded active support for 
such a policy. Similarly, because members of 
Common Cause preferred to use their limited 
resources for the organization’s first priority 
concern—government accountability—local 
chapters were discouraged from supporting 
state-wide nuclear moratorium initiatives. More- 
over, endorsement of a nuclear moratorium 
would have been internally divisive and Com- 
mon Cause develops its lobbying positions by 
preponderant majorities. McFarland also be- 
lieves that the Nader organization’s focus on 
nuclear power as well as the limited energy 
activities of Consumers Union are related to 
‘organizational imperatives. 

Although organizational characteristics may 
constrain citizens groups, the usefulness of 
McFarland’s concepts is extremely limited. He 
does not solve very much by showing that 
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Consumers Union, whose major concern is 
consumer affairs, has few resources for issues 
related to energy policy. Nor does the concept 
of civic balance add significantly to an under- 
standing of public interest groups. It would 
seem self-evident that public interest organiza- 
tions perceive their function to be that of 
lobbying against narrow economic concerns. 
And while consensual decision making may 
limit certain energy activities, McFarland does 
not provide adequate information about the 
groups’ membership preferences. For example, 
do members of Consumers Union even have an 
interest in pressure politics or do they join 
primarily to receive advice on products from its 
journal Consumer Reports? 

Furthermore, McFarland relies extensively 
on information from mass mailings (generally 
used for fund-raising purposes) and other of- 
ficial documents for his analysis and conclu- 
sions, While these sources are somewhat infor- 
mative, they offer incomplete pictures of the 
decision-making processes and goals of public 
interest organizations. One would have only a 
partial—some would say distorted—understand- 
ing of the oil industry by analyzing bulletins 
published by the American Petroleum Institute. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the book does 
offer some useful insights on public interest 
groups in a brief and readable form. McFarland 
is now working on a book about Common 
Cause—one hopes that his next study will treat 
the issues more comprehensively. 


LAURA KATZ OLSON 
Lehigh University 


Presidential Power and Politics. By William F. 
Mullen. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 
Pp. viii + 294. $12.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


This book does not break new ground. There 
is little new evidence or information, nor are 
there new theoretical formulations. What the 
volume does present is a fine summary of 
information and argumentation concerning the 
modern presidency. The assessment of the 
arguments is fair-minded, as is the appraisal of 
the extraordinary events of recent history. The 
book is an excellent text for an undergraduate 
course on the presidency; however, its limited 
treatment of the literature makes it less satis- 
factory for the graduate level, 

_ The author begins with a brief review of 
constitutional provisions and presidential his- 
tory. He notes that until very recently response 
to presidential aggrandizement has been almost 
uniformly positive. When presidents have been 
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tanked, those appeared as “great presidents” 
who had been strong leaders and who had 
expanded the powers of the office. Journalists 
and scholars have been nearly unanimous in 
justifying the growth of presidential power and 
in finding reasons why there should be further 
expansion. 

In the second chapter, Mullen presents a 
detailed analysis of the sources of presidential 
power, including the development of legislative 
proposals, the dominance over the budgetary 
process, the impoundment of funds, the “‘repro- 
gramming” of funds, the veto power, patron- 
age, the control of information, the various 
emergency powers, the (usurped) war-making 
power, and the invocation of executive privi- 
lege. 

The next chapter examines the relationship 
between the president and the people. “The 
president is powerful in part,” writes Mullen, 
“because the people as a whole expect him to 
be; in fact in most cases they now demand it” 
(p. 110). Political socialization “is the key to 
public expectations about what presidents 
should be like, how much power they have (and 
should exercise), what they should be able to 
accomplish, and their proper relationship to 
others (including citizens) in the political sys- 
tem” (p. 111). Mullen reviews the political 
socialization literature from the Easton-Hess 
surveys to the most recent Gallup findings. 
While the popularity of particular presidents is 
subject to considerable fluctuation, the popular 
perspective on the “generalized” president is 
still one of early and lastingly learned deference 
and affection. Indeed, as the last months of the 
Nixon administration have demonstrated, there 
appears to be a block of presidential partisans— 
perhaps as much as one-fourth of all citizens— 
who will support a president irrespective of 
objective events and conditions, solely on the 
grounds of his holding the office. The agonized 
pleading “but he is the PRESIDENT!” is well 
remembered from the last Nixon days. 

Political socialization does not stop with 
childhood, but school and home are replaced 
by the news media or primary sources of 
political information. The media, however, 
focus just as much on the president as did the 
former sources, The singularity and visibility of 
the president easily outdistances the multiplici- 
ty of leaders in Congress and the Supreme 
Court in attracting media coverage. “The vast 

‘majority of news about the national (and 
international) political system that reaches the 
eyes and ears of the average citizen tends to be 
about the president” (p. 127). The relationship 
between the president and the press is symbi- 
otic. The president provides stories for the 
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press. The press provides access to the people. 
Presidents quickly learn to take advantage of 
the media and to manipulate these channels of 
access and persuasion. 

Childhood and adult socialization combine 
to create in the public mind an image of the 
president of singular and overpowering dimen- 
sions. Mullen examines the question whether 
Vietnam and Watergate have weakened the 
mythical image of the president. He declines to 
give a definite answer, but has doubts that a 
significant weakening occurred. This reviewer, 
for one, shares these doubts. 

Chapter 4 deals with the isolation and 
imperial demeanor of recent presidents. There 
are numerous possible explanations for the 
blunders of Lyndon Johnson and Richard 
Nixon, many of them relating to matters of 
personality and the presidential selection pro- 
cess. There is an element of truth in all of them. 
But the account is incomplete without con- 
sidering the effect that the modern White 
House has on the incumbents—or, at least, on 
some of them. The author quotes former White 
House staffer George Reedy, that it is an 
inescapable inference “that the White House is 
an institution which dulls the sensitivity of 
political men and ultimately reduces them to 
bungling amateurs in their basic craft—the art 
of politics” (p. 158). 

Mullen discusses the various causes of this 
dulling effect: the opulence and royal trappings 
of the office (Mullen compares the modern 
president to the Sun King), isolation and loss of 
touch with political reality (presidents easily 
come to believe in their own special wisdom, 
the existence of which the PR people loudly 
proclaim), the decline of the cabinet and the 
growth of the White House staff (the staff being 
more protective and subservient than the cab- 
inet). 

The last chapter is devoted to the question 
of reforms. There are useful discussions of the 
likely effects of changes in the presidential term 
of office, the adoption of a plural executive 
system, the inclusion of congressional leaders in 
the cabinet, the revitalization of the cabinet 
and de-emphasis on the staff system, more 
independence for the Department of Justice (to 
better prevent “White House horrors”), the 
strengthening of Congress, and the demytholo- 
gizing of the presidency. All these reforms, of 
course, aim at a less powerful president, They 
reflect the widespread desertion of the theory 
of the strong presidency, dominant for so long 
in academic and journalistic circles. Mullen 
rightly thinks that we cannot solely rely on 
electing better people, but that structural re- 
forms are required. Successful reform, however, 
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Mullen also points out, will require changes 
along an additional dimension: greater popular 
vigilance and participation in the political pro- 
cess, a strengthening of the party system, and a 
better understanding that the president is not 
the whole of politics. 


PETER W. SPERLICH 
University of California, Berkeley 


Revenue Sharing: The Second Round. By 
Richard P. Nathan, Charles F. Adams, Jr. 
and Associates. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1977. Pp. ix + 268. 
$9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


The most ambitious of a recent spate of 
books, articles, and government reports on 
revenue sharing is a Brookings Institution study 
under the tutelage of Richard P. Nathan. 
Shortly after the enactment of the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, the first 
revenue sharing legislation, Nathan and his 
colleagues undertook an extensive study to 
monitor, over time, the program’s fiscal, struc- 
tural, and political impacts on 65 jurisdictions: 
8 state governments, 29 cities, 21 counties, 6 
towns, and one Indian tribe. Three volumes are 
planned to disseminate their findings. Revenue, 
the interim report, is best understood and 
appreciated when read as a compansion to 
Monitoring Revenue Sharing by Nathan, Allen 
D. Manvel, Susannah E. Calkins, and associates 
published by Brookings in 1975. The same will 
be true of the third, scheduled for 1979, since 
among other things it will interrelate data from 
the first two volumes. 

This book, nevertheless, stands alone as an 
analysis of the first major federal noncategori- 
cal grant program. The authors not only review 
congressional issues and debate on the 1976 
renewal legislation and update their first vol- 
ume’s findings on the fiscal and political conse- 
quences of the program for recipient jurisdic- 
tions; they also add a chapter on a timely 
subject—the impact of revenue sharing on cen- 
tral cities—and then look ahead to future issues 
Congress will undoubtedly face when the pro- 
gram is again considered for renewal. Their data 
are derived mainly from the survey reports of 
23 field associates located in or near the sample 
jurisdictions. This reliance is far more extensive 
in Revenue than in Monitoring. Some may 
conclude that too much of the analysis rests on 
the expertise of the associates. This is not a 
problem, because the authors do a com- 
mendable job of providing a frame of reference 
within which the associates must work as well 
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as instructing them in data collection and 
reporting criteria. Furthermore, the survey data 
are supplemented with and supported by aggre- 
gate statistical data derived from government 
reports, U.S. Census information and other 
research, Nathan and Adams argue ‘that this 
approach 


provides an important addition to social science 
research methodology. It is not a substitute for 
traditional statistical approaches, but rather a 
needed supplement, providing a means for 
analyzing new programs at an early stage, often 
the most volatile period in terms of administra- 
tive and legislative changes. Moreover, only 
through a network of informed field observers 
... Can important political and structural fac- 
tors be identified and related to the fiscal 
impact of revenue sharing (pp. 28—29). 


Federal program objectives are molded by 
the diversities of states and their localities. 
Thus, not unexpectedly, the revenue sharing 
program is having mixed consequences: some 
hoped-for and anticipated and other unin- 
tended. The 1972 act made these results in- 
evitable, and in the first chapter we learn that 
“on the principal issues—permanent funding, 
state and local flexibility, and the distribution 
formula—the renewal legislation closely resem- 
bles the 1972 act? (p. 23). With revenue 
sharing, like most programs, policy issues are 
never finalized, rather they are massaged peri- 
odically until the ache returns at a later time. 
When the present revenue sharing legislation 
ends in 1979, questions left unanswered in 
1976 will again have to be aired: Should states 
and limited function governments be excluded 
from the program? Has the “‘fungibility’’ issue 
been adequately dealt with in procedures per- 
taining to nondiscrimination, public participa- 
tion, and in auditing and accounting require- 
ments? 

The authors also assist us in understanding a 
number of complex factors which influence the 
program objectives of revenue sharing. While it 
generally provides “something for everybody,” 
its benefits are not uniform: some redistribu- 
tion of shared revenues is occurring. For exam- 
ple, central cities are disportionately benefitted 
by the distribution formula. Limited tax stabili- 
zation is resulting, especially for hard-pressed 
cities, Counties are utilizing their funds more 
than other local governments to expand service 
deliveries. Furthermore, the authors find some 
decentralization of policy responsibilities and a 
modest restructuring of decision making from 
specialists to generalists. As the program ma- 
tures, we also learn that state and local officials 
are expressing more confidence in its continu- 
ance. This is shown by the number of jurisdic- 
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tions that have now merged shared revenues 
into their regular budgets, and by the reduction 
in spending for capital improvements. Even 
though revenue sharing is rendering these 
changes, the major conclusion the authors 
emphasize is that they are far from dramatic. 

As an interim report, Revenue accomplishes 
its purpose. It provides a storehouse of conclu- 
sions and suggestive hypotheses about fiscal 
federalism and intergovernmental relations fora 
wide audience of social scientists. Practitioners 
will also find this book useful, because it 
addresses a major public policy issue according 
to established criteria in a methodologically 
sophisticated fashion. While their prescriptions 
may not provide the “best” answers to future 
issues, the authors offer a starting point for 
debate. In these terms, this is unquestionably 
an important book. 


ROBERT D. THOMAS 
University of Houston 


Congress Oversees the Bureaucracy: Studies in 
Legislative Supervision. By Morris S. Ogul. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 237. $9.95.) 


Morris Ogul has written a very stimulating 
book on the important but neglected subject of 
congressional oversight. The book is based on 
89 interviews conducted in 1965 and 1966 with 


congressional personnel, interest group repre- ` 


sentatives, and high-level bureaucrats. Case 
studies of the oversight behavior of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee and 
subcommittees of the House Judiciary and 
Government Operations Committees form the 
substantive base for the analysis which is keyed 
to an analytic scheme which Ogul developed. 
The major questions explored are: “Why is it 
that the Congress acts as it does in its efforts to 
oversee? And what does the Congress ac- 
complish by its efforts?” (p. 4) 

One of the most difficult tasks facing the 
analyst of congressional oversight lies in defin- 
ing the phenomenon, Reacting against narrow 
conceptions of oversight, Ogul has developed 
the following working definition: “Legislative 
oversight is behavior by legislators and their 
staffs, individually or collectively, which results 
in an impact, intended or not, on bureaucratic 
behavior” (p. 11). The purpose of the defini- 
tion is to broaden the study of oversight 
beyond a few specified techniques such as 
investigations and to blur the conventional rigid 
distinction between legislation and oversight in 
order to “‘seek out oversight behavior wherever 
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performed throughout the legislative process” 
(p. 11). This is a worthwhile goal, as demon- 
strated by Ogul’s sophisticated treatment of 
what he terms “latent oversight,” and a useful 
corrective to past work. However, Ogul’s defini- 
tion is so broad that it is hard to exclude very 
many activities from inclusion under the over- 
sight rubric. Fortunately, Ogul’s cases and 
discussion implicitly accept a somewhat nar- 
rower conception of oversight~review of the 
policies or actions of the executive branch— 
while wisely avoiding a narrow focus on par- 
ticular techniques or settings for oversight 
behavior. 

Ogul’s scheme for understanding oversight 
places politics at center stage. He lists seven 
opportunity (conditioning) factors which “en- 
hance or lessen the potential for oversight 
irrespective of any single, concrete situation” 
(p. 4). The factors are legal authority, staff 
resources, subject matter, committee structure, 
status on a committee, relations with the 
executive branch, and member priorities. While 
some of the opportunity factors directly in- 
volve member attitudes, all are described in 
terms of the propensity of members to utilize 
the opportunities they present. For example, in 
discussing staff resources, Ogul is quick to pair 
“access to staff and the willingness to use it” as 
“important preconditions to substantial over- 
sight” (p. 13, emphasis mine). 

An “oversight-maximizing syndrome” (p. 
21) is said to exist when favorable aspects of 
the factors occur simultaneously, but the pro- 
clivity to oversee is likely to be turned into 
actual behavior by conversion factors (defined 
as “the most common situations in which 
propensities are converted into behavior” [p. 
227]). Two basic conversion factors are identi- 
fied: (1) shared disagreement with a program 
being implemented; and (2) external events 
such as a scandal or a sudden crisis. The 
opportunity and conversion factors enumerated 
are useful aids in the analysis, although it is not 
always clear how distinct the factors are. For 
example, it is hard to distinguish the “visibility 
of the issue,” which Ogul mentions in discuss- 
ing the subject matter opportunity factor, from 
a sudden crisis or scandal, which are given as 
examples of the external events conversion 
factor. An additional problem is that in Ogul’s 
case studies the conversion factors do not 
appear to be nearly as important as the analy- 
tical scheme would lead one to expect. Member 
priorities appear to dominate with or without 
especially favorable conversion factors, al- 
though once again it is difficult to disentangle 
member priorities from the conversion factors. 

The case study data developed are quite 
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interesting. The studies themselves are clearly 
the work of a skilled interviewer and sensitive 
observer of the congressional scene. Ogul is 
suitably cautious in stating generalizations 
based on the case materials and he carefully 
reminds the reader that his data come from a 
limited period and a small number of commit- 
tees (pp. 192—93). The criteria for selecting the 
cases are also clearly stated. As Ogul notes, 
however, “in each instance the criteria for 
selection were somewhat different” (p. 24), and 
one wonders why a more carefully controlled 
case design was not employed. 

Two aspects of Ogul’s analysis are particular- 
ly worthy of note. The first, mentioned briefly 
above, is his treatment of latent oversight. Ogul 
looks to legislative hearings, casework, and 
reports required by legislation for evidence of 
“oversight activity [that] has taken place dur- 
ing legislative activities not labeled oversight or 
commonly associated with it” (p. 180). The 
evidence he marshals indicates that this can be a 
fruitful area of inquiry, although it is clear that 
the amount of latent oversight uncovered by 
Ogul in the years and areas he studied was not 
enough to change our basic understanding of 
the amount of oversight done and that “adding 
latent to manifest oversight leaves unaltered the 
intermittent and noncomprehensive character 
of the performance of the function” (p. 180). 
Still, the introduction of the concept will 
stimulate scholars working in the area to 
consider a broad range of congressional activi- 
ties in their research and ultimately give us a 
more complete understanding of oversight. 

The second aspect I wish to highlight is, in 
my view, especially important. Ogul is in- 
terested in finding out what Congress ac- 
complishes by its oversight efforts. His case 
study data indicate that “specific oversight 
efforts such as that of the SSIP [Special 
Subcommittee on the Invasion of Privacy] on 
the data bank issue can have a substantial 
impact. Overall, [however] , congressional influ- 
ence tends to be more scattered-and slight” 
mainly because Congress members, at the time 
of the study, were generally not motivated to 
perform much oversight and certainly not 
continuous, comprehensive, and systematic 
oversight. The major impact of oversight 
seemed to be to “alert executive agencies to 
problems and reexamination more than to 
provide comprehensive and systematic direc- 
tion” (p. 185). Much difficult work remains to 
be done in specifying the conditions under 
which congressional oversight is likely to have 
an impact on the administrative agencies and 
the nature of that impact, but ultimately this is 
why we are interested in oversight. Ogul points 
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us in this direction and others, hopefully, will 
follow his lead. 


JOEL D. ABERBACH 
The Brookings Institution 


The Gray Lobby. By Henry J. Pratt. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1976. Pp. x + 
250. $15.00.) 


The Gray Lobby is a study of the growth of 
what Henry J. Pratt terms “the senior move- 
ment” and of the role that movement has 
played in old-age policy enactments. Beginning 
his analysis in the 1920s, Pratt argues that the 
rise of old-age groups is at best interpreted in 
social movement terms. In keeping with this 
perspective, he details the growth of old-age 
organizations from their “popular stages” in the 
1930s and 1950s to their present state of 
“formal organizations.” In their current state, 
Pratt sees the old-age organizations as having 
been able to frame issues, get them onto the 
political agenda, provide supportive technical 
information, and prod legislators into favorable 
actions. Out of these efforts has developed an 
“old-age policy subsystem” in which the old-age . 
organizations represent the non-governmental 
constituency dealing with age-related congres- 
sional committees and executive agencies. 

Pratt’s strongest material is that dealing with 
the rise and organization of contemporary 
old-age groups. The only book-length treatment 
of national old-age groups published in over 20 
years, The Gray Lobby provides a thorough 
account of the “senior citizens for Kennedy” 
movement (chapter 5, with Peter A. Corning), 
the genesis and development of the principal 
old-age interest groups, and an analysis of their 
internal structures and resources. His descrip- 
tion of the current old-age policy subsystem is 
also useful, although some of his specific 
assertions are open to question (e.g., whether 
one can appropriately consider the House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance Committees as 
part of an “income and health maintenance” 
subsystem, given the symbiotic and cooptative 
relationships to which the subsystems teminolo- 
gy usually refers). 

Pratt’s larger analysis contains two more 
substantial problems: (1) whether the influence 
of senior citizen organizations is principally the 
result of a social movement and (2) the extent 
to which recent policy enactments can be 
attributed to these organizations, however they 
may be best understood. 

To the extent that “social movement’ con- 
notes the mobilization of large publics for 
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purposes of social action, it is not clear that the 
current configuration of old-age groups is best 
understood in such terms. Pratt acknowledges 
that the “random and erratic” behavior and the 
“panic and impulsiveness’ posited by his two 
social movement sources have not been present 
among the aging. The “modern senior move- 
ment” born in the 1950s, in Pratt’s analysis, 
appears to consist of the following: three or 
four individuals prominently associated with 
old-age problems; the growth of senior centers 
incorporating only “1—3 percent” of “eligible 
individuals” (p. 43) and in which overt political 
activity was discouraged; an “ideology” based 
on a well-defined sense of grievance but which 
may have consisted of “no more than a small 
minority of the [old-age population]” (pp. 
49—50); and the establishment of the American 
Association of Retired Persons and a retiree 
department in the UAW. The movement in its 
current phase consists principally of AARP and 
other mass-based organizations, their member- 
ships numbering well into the millions. 

A counter-interpretation of organizational 
growth in aging would suggest that older 
persons were being organized rather than organ- 
izing and to a degree that places the social 
movement thesis in severe jeopardy. Develop- 
ments in the 1950s revolved around a small 
number of activists, and the subsequent growth 
in organizational memberships was probably 
more the result of “side-payments” and divi- 
sible material incentives (insurance coverage, 
cut-rate drugs, travel packages) than collective 
policy concerns. Pratt’s chapter which attempts 
to dismiss this alternative interpretation is not 
convincing. 

The difficulties associated with the social 
movement thesis are most apparent where 
Pratt’s discussion turns to the factors associated 
with various old-age policy enactments. His 
concern with the role of the movement leads 
him to overweight the effect of popular “de- 
mands” and organizational “pressures? and 
correspondingly to underemphasize the agendas 
and latitude of actual decision makers and the 
larger contexts in which old-age policy deci- 
sions were being made. Thus, Pratt discusses the 
Social Security Amendments of 1950—which 
increased OASI benefits by 77.5 percent and 
brought self-employed persons into the sys- 
tem—under a section entitled “A Minimally 
Adequate Statute,” presumably because at the 
time the “senior movement” was nowhere to be 
found. In contrast, he gives much weight to a 
number of more visible but smaller advances 
that took place in the wake of a White House 
Conference on Aging, an event in which or- 
ganized interests were prominently featured. 
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The suggestion that these latter develop- 
ments were directly related to the White House 
conference is also subject to question. While the 
conference’s recommendations and the ensuing 
enactments were remarkably similar, there may 
have been more of a spurious element present 
than Pratt allows. Looking in turn at the 
lezislative actions Pratt discusses, the Older 
Americans Act Amendments were necessitated 
by the president’s promise at the conference to 
increase appropriations under the act, a gesture 
better understood in symbolic rather than 
“influence” terms, given the small amount of 
money ($55 million) in question. The social 
security increases of 1972 were part of a much 
larger executive/legislative struggle in which 
social security may have been more of an 
expensive pawn than a central issue. The 
enactment of a nutrition program for the 
elderly stemmed primarily from pressures of 
service providers and the interest of Senator 
Edward Kennedy to expand earlier demonstra- 
tion projects. Pratt’s approach, which relies 
heavily on interviews with the organizational 
actors involved and is frequently hedged with 
side comments about “benign environments” 
and “favorable conditions,” does not syste- 
matically address these other kinds of explana- 
tory options and thus leaves the reader with no 
firm base from which to evaluate the merits of 
the case. 

Finally, Pratt’s approach leads him to omit 
almost entirely two pieces of legislation which 
have been critical to the well-being of over 10 
percent of the older population: the Old Age 
Assistance title of the original Social Security 
Act and its 1974 successor, the Supplemental 
Security Income program. In that aging-based 
groups have not had great interest in public 
assistance programs for older persons, this 
omission is fully appropriate; however, because 
Pratt contends that he has focused ‘attention 
on particular [legislative] developments be- 
lieved to be representative of the larger whole” 
(p. 7), the omission is misleading. 

In conclusion, Pratt’s account of the growth, 
structure, and policy concerns of mass-based 
aging interest groups is very informative, and a 
valuable resource for the reader wanting a 
thorough and updated assessment of these 
groups. However, for the reader interested in 
understanding what has been responsible for 
the increased legislative authorizations and ap- 
propriations on behalf of older persons, Pratt’s 
book provides only a somewhat narrow and 
incomplete picture. 


ROBERT B. HUDSON 
Brandeis University 
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The Insoluble Problems of Crime. By Robert P. 
Rhodes. (New York: John Wiley, 1977. Pp. 
ix + 269. $7.95, paper.) i 


This work assumes that criminal activity ‘is 
likely to remain relatively high in the United 
States in the foreseeable future” regardless of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of public crime 
policies (p. 257). From the point of view of 
reformist ideologues, Robert Rhodes will be 
viewed as a conservative. But the matter is not 
that simple and the author cannot be neatly 
pigeonholed. 

In spite of caution and ambivalence, Rhodes 
is far from defeatist. His pessimistic assessment 
is a Cartesian method of inquiry, clearing the 
mind of ideological clutter so that concrete and 
practical measures may be examined on the 
basis of good data. The search for basic 
“solutions” can actually be an obstacle to the 
modest and proximate improvements which 
should receive our attention and effort, how- 
ever modest the promised results. 

The heart of the dilemma of criminal justice 
is that all interest groups exploit the facts of 
crime-as a way of rationalizing and promoting 
their own ideological commitments and values. 
Rhodes argues that “conflicts of interest in 
American society and lack of awareness of the 
multidimensional nature” of crime prevent dis- 
cussion of “feasible policy alternatives to re- 
duce property and violent crime that are 
consistent with current standards of due pro- 
cess and a humanistic correctional system” (p. 
3). Not only are we unable to agree on 
solutions, but we also cannot agree on the 
nature of the problems. 

The device of Cartesian doubt is effective in 
making a case for incremental improvements in 
the system. Rhodes may be charged with undue 
optimism about the usefulness of policy analy- 
sis. Fortified with data charts and computer 
print-outs, Rhodes asserts that scholarship can 
become “non-partisan expertise when data sup- 
ports a policy consistent with achieving objec- 
tives for which there is no disagreement” (p. 5). 
Where such conditions obtain, policy studies 
can contribute slight, but nonetheless real, 
amelioration; the creation of “political con- 
sensus on objectives” will eliminate the element 
of political chance and replace it with scientific 
(not the word Nieburg uses, but rather “real- 
istic and feasible”) public policies. 

Nieburg’s optimism about policy analysis 
contradicts the basic ambivalence of his study, 
leaving the reader with a sense of disquietude. 
Whatever one’s own commitments, the reader 
will be dismayed and agitated by witnessing the 
attack on myths and preconceptions; not mere- 
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ly upon the old and rejected, but even the 
fashionable, liberal, and innovative. The 
thoroughness of the dismantling process de- 
serves the highest kind of praise and locks the 
reader’s fascinated attention to every page of 
charts and diagrams. i 

This work is intelligent, provocative, literate 
and imaginative, while building its arguments 
on large juicy hunks of empirical data. In many 
ways, this work represents the best kind of 
policy analysis and coulå serve as a model for 
inquiries which seek to unite insight, data, 
values, and criticism into resource documents 
for public dialogue. 

Rhodes has provided an expanded and data- 
buttressed version of James Q. Wilson’s Think- 
ing About Crime (New York: Basic Books, 
1975). Taking on such works as Ramsey Clark’s 
Crime in America (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1970), and radical right advocates of 
police power, Rhodes also batters the behavior 
modifiers, the electronic gadgeteers, and hig 
fellow incrementalists. 

This work is essentially troubled, cautious, 
and ambivalent—attempting to separate ideo- 
logical analyses of crime (“the permanent hid- 
den agenda of criminal justice”: Walter B. 
Miller), from proximate causes and remedies in 
order to free for evaluation the area of public 
policy which is responsive to budgetary and 
institutional choices. 

The author writes with feeling for the 
language, for the classics, for good tums of 
speech. To be a stylist while writing with clarity 
is an achievement in its own right. That Rhodes 
can transmit his own troubled vision without 
slighting the data is a great achievement. 

He argues that for the most part “‘crime 
causation is not central to crime policy” (p. 
260). Given the present state of knowledge, 
policies cannot be based upon dubious theories 
of background causes, but must address proxi- 
mate and superficial relationships where deci- 
sion making can have genuine effects. People 
are being victimized now and “practical policy - 
questions cannot wait for a wholesale alteration 
of the social structure to resolve the problems 
of crime.” The touchstone of analysis is “victim 
suffering’? which Rhodes hopes will become 
“the standard measure of public policy in 
reducing crime in the future” (p. 260). Yet, 
even if this is the case, and the conscientious 
marshalling of empirical data is brought to bear, 
“the impact of an effective crime policy will 
still be limited.” But at least we may avoid 
simplistic crusading zeal of special interest and 
ideological arguments. Crusades, he points out, 
produce either “pyrrhic victories or dangerous 


frustration” (p. 261). 
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This work is a paean to incrementalism and 
caution in crime policy. It is a hymn to 
ambiguity, ambivalence, and self-doubt. It is a 
conscientious attempt to array the data and 
review the arguments of all interested parties 
from a Hamlet-like stance of uncertainty and 
humanistic insight. Searching and critical, this 
study deserves the attention of every political 
scientist. 


H. L. NIEBURG 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


Managing Presidential Objectives. By Richard 
Rose. (New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. x + 
180. $12.95.) 


“Do governments have objectives?” This 
question begins Richard Rose’s splendidly writ- 
ten study of the implementation of the Manage- 
ment by Objectives system introduced to the 
federal government during the aborted second 
Nixon administration and continued under the 
brief presidency of Gerald Ford. The authors 
answer to this disarming but entangling ques- 
tion is yes, but these objectives are multiple, 
often contradictory, frequently derived from 
prior commitments, and never fully compre- 
hended across the balkanized agencies and 
operating bureaus that collectively comprise the 
executive branch. It is not that government has 
no objectives, Rose argues, “but rather that it 
has too many objectives to be comprehended or 
integrated by a single mind or institution within 
government” (p. 6). 

The question, “Do governments have objec- 
tives?” is readily transformed into a related 
question, namely, can a president effectively 
gain control over his administration in order to 
pursue his objectives? How one approaches this 
question depends largely upon one’s willingness 
to grant that presidents have proprietary rights 
over the executive branch. Steeped in the tenets 
of rationality, coherent purpose, and executive 
coordination, the prescriptions of management 
science typically have been based upon a 
willingness to grant that assumption. However, 
because none of the framers of the Constitution 
attended Harvard Business School, the prescrip- 
tions of management science for “goveming 
better” often have foundered on the hard 
shoals of the fragmented institutional realities 
inherent, if not fully sketched, in the framers’ 
designs. 

No matter how much control presidents 
wish to exert, there are stringent limits to how 
much they can exert. Distance, complexity, 
past commitments, finite amounts of political 
capital, and a need to attend to the necessities 
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of office—all act to constrain presidential con- 
trol over the executive branch. As Rose sees it, 
the growth in presidential power stems from a 
rising minimum standard of expectations rather 
than from a growth in presidential capabilities 
for maximum achievement. The operations of 
government go on nonetheless, largely through 
the inertia generated by prior commitments, 
habits, and the force field of interests surround- 
ing the management of diverse programs. Presi- 
dents and the bureaucrats who manage these 
programs frequently have different objectives 
and rarely do they share the same perspectives. 
Presidents want to know how they can get 
people in the agencies to do what they want, 
whereas bureaucrats want to know how they 
can get presidents to state objectives that have 
any operational meaning. One seeks to control 
while the other seeks directions in terms “less 
grandiose than those of Mission Impossible” (p. 
32). To the extent that operationally meaning- 
ful directives are absent or go unmonitored, the 
power of discretion lies with the bureaucrats. 

Presidential activism whets the appetite for 
presidential control and most recent presidents 
have been inclined toward an activist concep- 
tion of their role. Presidents’ desires being what 
they are and Washington being what it is, there 
is no shortage of technocrats selling schemes to 
create unity of purpose in the executive branch. 
Policy science and management science are to 
Washington what the fashion industry is to 
Paris. The prescriptions of the former are 
usually as ephemeral as the designs of the latter, 
notwithstanding the ultimate durability of 
either industry. Moved by a dual penchant for 
budgetary constraint and for managerial control 
over a permanent government it viewed with 
suspicion, the Nixon administration, spear- 
headed by Fred Malek and Roy Ash at OMB, 
introduced the Management by Objectives 
system. 

MbO’s purpose was to establish depart- 
mental objectives and define operational mile- 
stones for meeting these objectives within 
existing budgetary constraints. On a grander 
scale, its objective was “to strengthen the 
President’s direction of the federal executive” 
(p. 58). In operation, Rose shows, departments 
tended to submit objectives that were quantifi- 
able, immediate, definitive, and precise. The 
single largest category of objectives, for in- 
stance, dealt with matters of internal depart- 
ment management. Agencies with a clear en- 
gineering or administrative sense of what they 
were about found the system most workable. 
Others, dependent upon interaction with not 
clearly controllable forces, were least apt to 
institutionalize the system in any meaningful 
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way. In practice, MbO promoted effective 
(chiefly intra-departmental) monitoring when 
there was consensus about objectives and rela- 
tive clarity in the techniques available for 
attaining them. As such, its influence was 
“consistent with consensual goals of good 
management” (p. 137). 

How, then, does MbO enable presidents to 
get a handle on the executive branch? The 
answer basically is that it doesn’t or, at least, it 
didn’t. Although MbO was intended to advance 
presidential objectives, Rose claims that the 
White House was not a significant client for the 
information produced by the system. Political 
conditions undoubtedly had some bearing on 
this. For by the time MbO got rolling, the 
Nixon White House staff was consumed in the 
miasma of Watergate and had lost whatever 
ability it might have had to influence greatly 
what was happening in the agencies. Nixon’s 
successor, Gerald Ford, perhaps in the light of 
Watergate, displayed little ambition to impose 
stark direction from the White House. But more 
fundamentally, MbO in practice was a system 
best suited for in-house evaluations of depart- 
mental routines. By helping to monitor progress 
toward routine objectives, it more effectively 
served assistant secretaries than it did the White 
House. It is dubious that “better management” 
in this limited sense is what presidents or their 
political advisors have in mind when they talk 
about controlling what they usually assume is 
“their” administration. 

Left unanswered, mainly because it is unan- 
swerable by empirical analysis alone, is the 
question of what it is that presidents ought to 
be in control of. The constitutional design has 
not been generous to the claims of management 
science. Its virtues, as Rose views it, lie in the 
accommodation of multiple and contradictory 
objectives. Perhaps. But one must ponder whe- 
ther rampant institutional fragmentation really 
does reconcile diversity or whether it runs what 
Rose in another context asserts as “the risk of 
pursuing activities that are milestones on the 
road to nowhere” (p. 130). Rose’s analysis does 
not answer that question, but it illuminates 
brilliantly the limitations of technique for 
enhancing presidential control over those mat- 
ters that presidents most want to control. 

Written with grace and analytic sensitivity, 
this book deserves far more attention than its 
publishers have seen fit to give it. 


BERT A. ROCKMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Media, Politics, and Democracy. By Bernard 
Rubin. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1977. Pp. xvii + 192. $8.00, cloth; $4.00, 
paper.) 

Organized in five short chapters, Media, 
Politics, and Democracy is devoted to discuss- 
ing a series of problems in contemporary 
American society that relate to the mass media, 
especially to the news media. According to the 
author, the purpose of the book is to take a 
look at suggestions “for improving the system, 
emphasizing roles of the media” (p. xvii). Each 
chapter is richly illustrated with an array of 
anecdotes and case analyses. Each chapter 
contains a variety of normative conclusions and 
speculations, and organized sets of more speci- 
fic topics linked to the central theme of the 
discussion. It is possible to note only some of 
these topics here. 

Rubin discusses a number of problems in 
objective communication of politically signifi- 
cant events and mechanisms for maintaining 
media fairness and accuracy in the first chapter. 
He heaps laurels on the National News Council, 
a private group formed in 1973 to review the 
work of the major news suppliers in the face of 
opposition from news interests, Harsh criticism 
is reserved for style and content of news that 
treats events as “theatrical occurrences” and 
fails to play down the sensational in relation to 
more important aspects of events that help 
people understand important social processes. 
The author argues that the press ought to play 
an active role in influencing public opinion 
about important events by assembling conflict- 
ing aspects of events, maintaining public in- 
terest in issues, serving as a catalyst for opinion, 
and providing a link between elite views and 
general opinion. FCC criteria of public service, 
balancing local and network programming and 
balancing public affairs and other programming, 
are concluded to be too weak. They do not 
take problems with advertisers, program pro- 
duction, and mass audiences into account ade- 
quately. Rubin argues that media managers 
should increase coverage of anatomical and 
biological aspects of community life (p. 19) and 
issues of universal concern, such as the environ- 
ment, ecology, and energy (p. 21). 

Chapter 2 focuses on media content and its 
implications for popular values. Asserting that 
democratic-minded media managers ought to 
use the mass media to help people lead more ' 
socially rewarding lives, Rubin sees much 
media content as misdirected, and as turning 
society away from democracy through illusion 
mongering, perpetration of ignorance, and ac- 
ceptance of brutality (p. 44). In the treatment 
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of violence on television, for instance, more 
adequate portrayals in ways meaningful to 
audiences are needed, rather than the complete 
sanitization of programming by fostering illu- 
sions of a society in which violence is not 
present. The media ought to produce a greater 
number of “rational documentaries.” Mass me- 
dia, Rubin argues, can best play a role in 
national development when new material is 
employed as part of a broader policy context. 
He believes that the media will destroy 
democracy if television is seen only in terms of 
balancing good and bad. Rather, the media 
should be used to stimulate learning activity. 
Simple entertainment fare falls far short of 
these goals. Indeed, Rubin asserts that the 
entrepreneurial model of television manage- 
ment must be challenged effectively to reach 
this goal. 

The managers and employees of the mass 
media also must learn to criticize themselves 
more effectively and to perform more respon- 
sibly in a free society. The press must not allow 
leaders “to avoid the glare of publicity” (p. 65). 
Rubin asserts that the press has not been 
completely adequate in this regard, since the 
biggest stories are not adequately covered: 
coverage shortchanges processes of government, 
local stations are not adequately staffed to 
develop news stories, and there is little enthusi- 
asm for documentary programming. Such con- 
cerns are all the more important, since Rubin 
sees the press as the only efficient instrument 
to keep the government honest (p. 87). Prob- 
lems of governmental manipulation of the press 
are illustrated by examines drawn from the 
Kennedy and Nixon administrations. 

Chapter 4 describes governmental contro! of 
information and constraints on that control, 
such as freedom of information legislation, 
shield laws to protect reporters from being 
required to identify their sources, and access to 
classified information. Rubin asserts that the 
government has been tampering with press 
freedoms to the point that there is a trend 
toward autocracy (p. 117). Using Watergate and 
Vietnam as examples, the author asserts that 
the Nixon administration manufactured distor- 
tions as “products of administrative routine” 
and that news coverage was not adequate to 
help people analyze what was going on behind 
the events (p. 119). 

Chapter 5 summarizes several aspects of 
recent campaign reform acts. Rubin debits the 
electronic media with increasing public apathy 
and decreasing voting turnout because they 
emphasize the -spectacular in political cam- 
paigns (p. 144). But he also credits the media 
with being as influential as the articles of 
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impeachment in “bringing Nixon down” (p. 
150). Mentioning the roles of political consul- 
tants, the author credits media with changing 
patterns of partisanship. He also goes on to 
assert that democratic beliefs have been “dan- 
gerously diluted and exchanged for short-term 
political preferences induced by television’s 
political commercials” (p. 166). But Rubin also 
asserts one page later that ‘dirty polities, aided 
by mass media, is the worst problem confront- 
ing us.” 

Two types of concerns characterize writing 
about the media and politics. One is a concern 
for normative issues and speculative interpreta- 
tions of broad social trends. The second con- 
cern is that of the behavioral scientist who 
applies the techniques of science to explain 
aspects of communication processes in political 
contexts. Media, Politics, and Democracy is 
clearly in the former tradition. Like so many 
other works, it suffers from inattention to 
knowledge in the latter area. Rubin repeatedly 
makes strong statements about specific media 
processes and effects with little qualification. 
He does not include findings of rigorous em- 
pirical studies which might offer a tempering 
influence on such assertions nor does he cite 
them in most instances. I would have found the 
book much easier to read and more effective in 
communicating ideas if the various topics ad- 
dressed had been related in a more explicit 
fashion. 


C. RICHARD HOFSTETTER 
San Diego State University 


The Unmaking of a President: Lyndon Johnson 
and Vietnam. By Herbert Y. Schandler. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1977, Pp. xx + 419, $16.50.) 


This book is a rather detailed assessment of 
the currents of opinion and argumentation over 
the war in Vietnam as they changed and 
developed in and around the White House in 
the weeks preceding March 31, 1968 when 
Lyndon Johnson announced he would not 
stand for reelection. 

Originally written as a Harvard dissertation, 
Herbert Schandler’s work draws on a number of 
sources: the voluminous literature that has 
already been published on this period in Ameri- 
can diplomatic history (the bibliography is 
superb), his own experience and research as a 
staff officer in the Pentagon, and interviews 
with over 20 of those involved with the 1968 
decisions (many of whom have themselves 
published accounts of the period). He was 
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unable to interview Johnson or former defense 
secretary Robert McNamara, but he did talk to 
most -of the other central personalities. The 
book also includes a brief but informative 
discussion of U.S. policies and perspectives 
from the 1965 decision to intervene until the 
trauma of the Tet Offensive of early 1968. 

Although Schandler does not come up with 
a great many new insights, he has some original 
and provocative things to say and he does an 
intelligent job of sorting through the material 
and of presenting it in a coherent and quite 
dramatic fashion. One gets a good sense of the 
shifting perspectives of the war and for the 
strands of argument and policy promotion that 
went into the March 1968 decision. The deci- 
sion makers and what influenced their decisions 
are not psychoanalyzed, but their points of 
view and the way they affected the decision- 
making process are carefully described and 
soberly evaluated. 

Interestingly, although Schandler seems to 
see the March 31 speech as the culmination of 
all the pre-Tet doubts and the post-Tet frustra- 
tions, it could be argued that the speech 
actually had very little relevance to the really 
important changes in Vietnam policy that took 
place at the time. For, as Schandler makes 
clear, the major policy shift involved two 
interrelated points: (1) there would henceforth 
be a ceiling on the number of U.S. troops 
committed to the war, and (2) the South 
Vietnamese would be expected to take over an 
increasingly greater share of the fighting. This 
latter policy was to pick up the name “Vietna- 
mization” and, rather remarkably, it has often 
been credited to Richard Nixon. 

Both points had essentially been adopted at 
least two weeks before the president’s dramatic 
speech (p. 229). They were part of the admini- 
stration’s rather consensual decision to turn 
down the military’s request to increase U.S. 
forces by some 206,000 men. (Schandler’s 
accounting of the curious way this request 
came about is excellent.) 

Although Schandler sees these two policy 
points in Johnson’s speech (p. 290), the first 
was only fragmentarily and very indirectly 
mentioned in it (pp. 284-85) and the second 
was not really there at all. Instead, the major 
points of the speech were an announcement 
that the bombing of North Vietnam would be 
partially halted (based on a proposal half- 
heartedly proffered by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk) and a declaration that the president 
would not run again. 

What came out of Johnson’s speech was not 
a change in U.S. policy in Vietnam but rather 
the opening of peace talks. The North Vietnam- 
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ese rather unexpectedly shifted their policy 


- (though not their war effort) by agreeing to 


“preliminary” discussions even though the U.S. 
had not said it would stop the bombing 
unconditionally as the Communists had previ- 
ously demanded. 

Schandler says these talks led to peace (pp. 
289, 320). But it seems rather that they were 
mostly a vacuous, headline-dominating charade. 
Five years later they culminated in an agree- 
ment involving prisoners and some temporary 
promises, but long before then American parti- 
cipation in the fighting—particularly the ground 
fighting—had been ‘“‘Vietnamized” nearly to 
nothing. In terms of U.S. combat losses, a kind 
of “peace” had already been obtained. And 
“peace” for the Vietnamese, of course, did not 
come until 1975, seven years after Johnson’s 
address, two years after the ‘‘peace agreement” 


“was concluded. 


Schandler’s analysis can also be used to 
suggest that Defense Secretary Clark Clifford’s 
contribution to the 1968 policy decisions may 
have been somewhat different from what is 
usually supposed. Clifford did a lot of unspeci- 
fic moaning in high places about how the war 
had grown too costly and this may have 
contributed to the atmosphere that produced 
the policy change—Schandler certainly thinks it 
did. But others felt this way too, and the troop 
limitation (or the rejection of the 206,000-man 
request) was largely dictated by economics, by 
negative attitudes toward reserve mobilization, 
by seeming improvement in South Vietnamese 
fighting ability, and—in any event—by domestic 
political realities in the aftermath of Tet. While 
Clifford contributed little to the two major 
specifics in the March 31 speech, he did 
apparently help to give it a dovish tone and 
Schandler suggests (but has no confirming 
evidence) that this may have made it easier for 
the Communists to agree to talks. 

But Clifford’s major contribution to the 
1968 decisions may have been made after 
Johnson’s speech. In statements and press 
conferences in the following months, the secre- 
tary firmly nailed down the troop limitation 
and Vietnamization policies perhaps specifying 
things more than Johnson really wanted and, to 
a degree, making them irrevocable. Schandler 
flatly declares (p. 328) that Johnson could 
allow this because the peace talks were on, but 
neither argument nor evidence are given for this 
conclusion: 

While Schandler’s book ably details many 
aspects of the decision-making process in early 
1968, it tends to be a bit weak on domestic 
political considerations. There is a brief chapter 
partly devoted to the candidacies of Eugene 
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McCarthy and Robert Kennedy, but relatively 
little is done to link these specific considera- 
tions to Johnson’s decision making. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that Johnson, the supreme 
politician, actually managed to divorce from his 
thinking what was going on in the primaries. If 
so, that would be a remarkable phenomenon 
worthy of consideration in its own right. It 
might be observed, however, that Johnson’s 
speech came just a couple of days before a 
primary in Wisconsin in which he was expected 
to do quite badly. Schandler hardly even 
suggests that this might have affected the 
timing or the content of the speech (p. 270). 
And in a couple of places (pp. 302, 347) he 
almost seems to suggest that Johnson’s decision 
to withdraw was successful in unifying the 
country on the Vietnam issue. 

This book, then, is not the complete, nor 
will it be the last, word in presidential decision 
making in the dramatic early months of 1968. 
But by bringing together so much material and 
arranging it so carefully and often perceptively, 
Schandler has made a valuable contribution. 


JOHN E. MUELLER 
University of Rochester 


The Politics of Education: The Seventy-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education—Part H. Edited by Jay 
D. Scribner. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977. Pp. 367. $12.00.) 


For 78 years the National Society for the 
Study of Education has been issuing yearbooks 
in areas of interest to its members. For the first 
time, the politics of education has been intro- 
duced as a yearbook topic. The admission is 
long overdue that there is politics in education, 
and that the subject is worthy of study as a new 
field of disciplined inquiry. The volume re- 
viewed here is the second of the 1977 issues; 
the first was devoted to the teaching of English, 
a more typical topic for the society. 

This work, however, may be mistitled. It 
should have been called “The Politics of Secon- 
dary Education”; there are no contributions 
from the growing literature on the politics of 
higher education. Although some of the materi- 
al rehashes information appearing elsewhere, 
each chapter contributes to the whole. 

This volume contains 11 chapters, written 
by a collection of political scientists and edu- 
cators. The political scientists (Hawley, Wirt, 
Ziegler, and associates) include the leading 
specialists in the field. Because they are so few 
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in number, contributors make frequent refer- 
ences to each others’ works. 

The quality of the papers is uneven, as with 
most collections. The chapters are classified 
into five sections: an overview of the field; 
concepts and methodologies; major influence 
systems at the national, state, and local levels of 
government, including the interrelations of 
those systems as they influence educational 
policy; decision making, communication, 
change, and evaluation; and, in conclusion, an 
examination of directions which future study 
of the politics of education might take. 

In many ways the concluding chapter, by 
Willis Hawley, is the most provocative; it asks 
the kind of hard questions that need to be 
raised. As usual, Hawley picks a catchy title: 
“If Schools are for Learning, the Study of the 
Politics of Education is Just Beginning.” The 
editor describes the chapter as the “so what?” 
contribution. After reviewing the general issues 
of policy studies, Hawley applies these issues to 
the politics of education field. He says: 


It is not my goal to debunk or devalue the work 
of the growing number of persons who have 
decided that schooling is a worthy subject for 
political analysis. It is instead to urge that we 
take seriously the notion that the purposes of 
politics are to resolve conflict and to alter or 
sustain the conditions that make up the life 
experiences that people value. If that is the 
purpose of politics, its study must go beyond 
processes and formal policies to examine the 
linkage between how political actors (both 
public officials and other citizens) behave and 
the factors shaping such behavior to studies of 
the consequences of the delivery of public 
services for those the services are meant to 
affect (p. 326). 


Hawley goes on to raise a series of questions 
that he thinks should be asked by students of 
the politics of education. Under the category 
governance, he asks, “Does community control 
or greater parental involvement affect the val- 
ues children hold or their attitude toward 
school and achievement?” Under organizational 
change, are “the linkages between the formal 
political process and the teacher ... so at- 
tenuated that there is no significant relationship 
between what we usually think of as political 
events and the experiences students have in 
schools?” Under political learning, ‘Does 
school desegregation increase interracial toler- 
ance and understanding?” 

There are many more provocative questions 
mentioned that should be addressed. Why have 
they not been studied? Hawley gives three 
reasons: 


First, and most obviously, to engage the ques- 
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tion “so what” is to take on a whole set of 
assessment problems, the answers to which may 
require patience, energy, and skills many of us 
do not have.... A second general problem is — 
that most of us, while we recognize that 
important political decisions are made outside 
formal political institutions ... feel uncom- 
fortable and uncertain in trying to identify 
these decisions, much less in assessing their 
consequences,... Third, and “more specula- 
tively, “modern” political science is rooted in 
earlier commitments to research and writing 
that sought to compare what is,. at least 
implicitly, to what should be with the rescrip- 
tions derived from normative political and 
organization theory (p. 332—33). 


Hawley takes a parting shot at his col- 
leagues: “‘Justifications for research and writing 
about politics that are couched in such terms as 
‘contributions to the discipline’ or, ‘theoretical 
or methodological rigor,’ while they have some 
place, might be compared more often to criteria 
like the extent to which we advance the 
probability that greater numbers of people will 
. experience justice, social equality, opportuni- 
ties for self-expression or self-actualization, ora 
higher standard of living.” 

The yearbook would have been a ‘better 
volume if Hawley’s chapter had come first and 
the other authors had responded to his ques- 
tions, instead of being concerned with such 
topics as “Methods and Conceptualization of 
Political Power in Education.” 


l SAMUEL K. GOVE 
University of Ilinois 


Unchallenged Violence: An American Ordeal. 


By Robert Brent Toplin. (Westport, Conn. 
and London: Greenwood Press, 1975. Pp. 
332. $15 00. ) 


Written by a professor of history at Denison 
University, this work is a broad and sweeping 
review of the problems associated with violence 
in the United States. It asks and attempts to 
answer such fundamental questions as: What 
causes violence? What are its consequences? 
And what can be done about the problem? 

The book is divided into three sections: 
problems, sources and conclusions. Actually, 
the categorizations, like the problem area itself, 
deny neat classifications. Violence seems to 
permeate most aspects and areas of American 
life and this becomes clear in Toplin’s treat- 
ment. The first sections deal with such manifes- 
tations of violence as the pervasive fear it 
engenders, crime, law and order, youth, racial 
clashes, protests, assassinations and types of 

sanctions. The section on sources reviews ag- 
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gression and machismo explanations, violence 
as a cultural ethos, the availability of weapons 


‘and especially guns, the communications media 


as culprit, and so on.. 

The author obviously has chosen to take an 
inclusive perspective. Individual chapters could 
serve as bases for entire books on. their own. 
Toplin ties the varied subject matter together 
into a broad thematic context that emphasizes 
America’s fatalistic acceptance of high levels of 
cultural violence, a fatalism that, as he sees it, 
tends to deemphasize attempts to deal realis- 
tically with the problems raised. 

Toplin sketches the reaction from the con- 
sensus school of historians who looked at the 
United States as something decidedly special 
and blessed, to a vision of America, following in 
the wake of the assassinations of the sixties, the 
cities on fire, Vietnam, racial conflicts and 
street demonstrations, as a sick society, a 
nation deeply in trouble. The emphasis now 
appears to be on the United States as a nation 
spiritually exhausted and accepting violence as 
a cultural tradition, endemic to the country and 
irremediable. Of theories that argue violence is 
innate in the American character, Toplin 
writes: “Such explanations lead straight to the 
most debilitating implications of accepting an - 
‘apple pie’ thesis as the last word on violence, 
When people believe violence is the ‘American 
way’ and. nothing much can change it, they 
stand immobile in the face of challenges and 
resigned to accepting their fate. They prepare 
their minds to live with violence instead of 
fighting it” (p. 275). 

Toplin has no sympathy with such a ‘posture. 
He is also critical of the social scientists who 
offer the evidence from their research on, for 
example, whether models of violent behavior 


(say, as seen on television) can stimulate others 


to act in a violent manner but refuse to go 
beyond their own findings to offer suggestions 
on the broader social questions involved. He 
contends that “researchers need to take a stand, 
basing their judgment on the best level-headed. 
evaluation of the evidence they can muster. 
Issues can always be avoided with calls for 
‘more study,’ a recommendation which gives 
relief to those who fear acting on problems and 
often leads to deferring excellent opportunities 
for experimental action. The opportunities are 
not easily regained” (p. 288). 

Beyond this, Toplin’s conclusions as to what 
to do are, as he indicates, hardly revolutionary. 
Violence should not be excused as inevitable or 
as a necessary or traditional part of American 
culture. Aggression should not be romanticized ` 
or linked with heroism or machismo. Contempt 


`- for human life, a staple of television fare, needs 
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to be replaced with an emphasis on the unique- 
ness and distinctiveness of the individual. And 
firearms need to be restricted. His message is 
summed up in two lines: “The task now is for 
Americans to refuse to excuse violence and 
accommodate to it. They must stop trying to 
live with the problem and start wrestling with 
it” (p. 292). 

The prescription seems reasonable enough. 
Implicitly it would appear that the author is 
calling for a social science community more 
aware of its broader societal commitments and 
willing to do something about them. 


WILLIAM CROTTY 
Northwestern University 


Boston: The Great Depression and the New 
Deal. By Charles H. Trout. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. xx + 401. 
$15.95.) 


In recent years, the city of Boston has been 
the subject of a number of detailed historical 
studies of considerable importance. Works such 
as Sam Bass Warner, Jr.’s Streetcar Suburbs, 
Stephen Thernstrom’s Poverty and Progress, 
Peter G. Knight’s The Plain People of Boston 
have broken new ground in urban history as 
well as providing valuable insights into a single 
American city. 

Despite some historians’ conjectures about 
individual cities as “microcosms” or as “proto- 
types,” only a full-fledged theory of urban 
economic and political development and decay 
will allow discrete comparisons of the complex 
events and patterns discussed in the urban 
histories noted above. This requirement, how- 
ever, does not diminish the importance of 
single-city studies. It is entirely likely that a 
future comprehensive theory of urban develop- 
ment will owe as much to such detailed 
analyses as to attempts at correlating gross 
characteristics of large numbers of urban units. 

Charles H. Trout’s Boston: The Great De- 
pression and the New Deal is not a pioneering 
work on the order of Warner or Thernstrom, 
but does provide an insightful record of one of 
Boston’s crucial transition periods. Political 
scientists will be particularly interested in 
Trout’s focus on the problems of the integra- 
tion of public policy among federal, state and 
local governmental authorities. The tradition of 
volunteerism and a fiscally stringent “Christian 
charity” clashed in Boston with New Deal 
policies seeking to expand welfare services and 
welfare rights. The seraglio politics of Massa- 
chusetts led F.D.R.’s people to keep the state at 
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arm’s length. Party leaders maligned each other, 
to the consternation of the newly powerful 
federal Democrats. This situation was epito- 
mized when James Michael Curley, defeated as 
an F.D.R. delegate to the 1932 Democratic 
convention, substituted for an ailing member of 
the Puerto Rican delegation. Styling himself 
Alcalde Jaime Miguel Curleo, Curley infuriated 
the regular Massachusetts Democrats, commit- 
ted to Al Smith, seconded John Nance Garner’s 
nomination for vice-president, and reinforced 
his image as a political clown by responding to 
roll calls in a Spanish accent. Curley was passed 
over for an important New Deal post and his 
rebuff was symbolic of much of F.D.R.’s 
treatment of Bostonians. 

Trout carefully dissects the ways in which 
Boston struggled to adapt to the New Deal (and 
vice versa). Boston entered the Depression 
fiscally sound and with a cumbersome but 
comparatively effective public relief system, 


` Ironically, this placed the city low on the list of 


prime targets for New Deal aid, despite the 
enormous support given the Roosevelt admini- 
stration by Boston voters. The long-standing 
enmity between the State House and City Hall 
also led to Boston’s being deprived of its fair 
share of New Deal relief dollars. Within the 
city, the byzantine patronage system often 
channeled funds away from where they were 
most desperately needed. The conservatism of 
capitalist entrepreneurs matched all too closely 
the conservatism of the Roman Catholic leader- 
ship, of. ethnic politicians and upper-class gov- 
ernmental reformers. Distrust of New Deal 
politics, whether due to economic mendacity, 
religious antagonism or political parochialism, 
made for problematic relations with the new 
federal leadership. 

To many, the foregoing will have a sadly 
familiar ring. Those who watched the difficul- 
ties of the War on Poverty, of Model Cities, of 
revenue sharing will find important—and dis- 
quieting—continuities in Trout’s narrative. The 
book is also useful for its analysis of the decline 
of an urban machine in a period of federal 
welfare activism. Trout shows that the issues in 
Boston were far more complex and subtle than 
the standard functionalist account of the de- 
mise of the machine. 

This is an important book. Trout makes 
extensive use of the papers of Curley; of Henry 
Lee Shattuck, spokesman for the political 
Boston Brahmins; of the redoubtable Eva Whit- 
ing White, director of the Elizabeth Peabody 
Settlement House and others. The documenta- 
tion is meticulous and the footnotes informa- 
tive. The book is written in a breezy style 
which produces its only disappointing feature: 
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the authors weakness for hackneyed expres- 
sion. Thus: “the abandoned hulks of once 
noble ships gave the harbor a sepulchral ap- 
pearance’; mobs are “howling”; disturbances 
are “triggered”; Boston’s Cardinal O’Connell 
“had clawed his way to the top of the Catholic 
hierarchy”; “Jobs in Boston had become a 
political football.” Lapses such as these mar 
what is otherwise ‘a significant work of history 
and a valuable contribution to urban studies. 


HARVEY BOULAY 
Boston University 


Decision to Prosecute: Organization and Public 
Policy in the Antitrust Division. By Suzanne 
Weaver, (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1977. 
Pp. viii + 196. $14.95.) 


This study describes the decision-making 
process of the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the early 1970s. Based 
principally on interviews with officials in the 
division in 1971 (with some additions in 1974), 
it focuses on the decision whether to prosecute 
apparent violations of the nation’s antitrust 
laws. Most of the book deals with the work 
routines of lawyers who staff the several sec- 
tions of the division, although the last chapters 
contain fragmentary discussions of the several 
supervisory tiers of the division and the interac- 
tions of the divisions with OMB personnel, 
White House staff, Congress members and staff, 
the private antitrust bar, and corporate in- 
terests. 

I find it difficult to identify the intellectual 
tradition most appropriate for evaluating 
Weaver’s study. Several suggest themselves. In 
some ways it is an organizational study, al- 
though there is almost no reference to concepts 
of organizational analysis. We learn a great deal 
about the work routines of the staff and a little 
about communication patterns. Weaver writes 
about socialization into the organization, the 
ways in which the staff is induced to comply 
with organizational norms through incentives or 
‘sanctions, the impact of the task environment, 
and the ways in which information flows are 
controlled, but all this is presented in a rather 
unsystematic fashion since these are not the 
categories used by the author but must be 
imposed by the reader, 

Another alternative is to consider this a 
study of a policy process or of the content of 
public policy. There are indications that Weaver 
aspires to such a focus but her materials are 
quite unsatisfactory for such an analysis. Anti- 
trust policy, after all, is the product of legisla- 
tion, court action and the activity of the FTC 
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in addition to the work of the antitrust 
division. Weaver, however, gives only slight 
attention to any of these and only mentions 
them when their activities intersect directly 
with the antitrust division. One can learn little 
about antitrust policy or policy making from 
Weaver’s account. 

Still another way of looking at this book is 
to consider it as a way of understanding how 
inputs to the judiciary are managed. It is partly 
through court action that antitrust policy is 
executed. Again the book leaves much to be 
desired since there is no sustained account of 
litigation flow and there is no evaluation of its 
impact on court decision making. Moreover, 
there is no discussion in this volume of the 
decision to settle out of court through consent 
decrees, nor is there a detailed examination of 
potential differences between cases that are 
filled as civil complaints and those filed as 
criminal complaints. 

The most unsettling conclusion of Weavers 
book is that there appears to be no policy 
direction to the work of the antitrust division. 


‘The staff wants to win cases and prefers ‘‘big’’ 


cases to little ones, but the definition of “big” 
is ambiguous. The staff lawyers make their 
decisions mostly on the basis of their own 
intuitions of what is important. They are not 
given coherent policy direction and Weaver 
indicates that they probably would successfully 
ignore such guidance. That is because the 
division has a very strong reputation for “pro- 
fessionalism’? which has protected it from 
corruption but which has also allowed it to 
secede from government of which it is a part 
and to pursue its own course in most admini- 
strations. Indeed, most assistant attorney gen- 
erals in charge of the division in recent years 
have been more closely associated with the 
antitrust professional community than with the 
political coalition which brought an administra- 
tion to power. l 

I must also report that this is not an easy 
book to read. Weaver has a dry style. She has 
eliminated all mention of particular cases and 
most names so that the account never really 
comes to life. One can hardly tell that she is 
writing of the Watergate years and of the 
Department of John Mitchell, Richard Klein- 
deinst, Elliott Richardson, ITT, and assorted 
scandals. Hers is largely a static account even 
though she discusses changes which various 
assistant attorney generals have attempted to 
initiate over the past two decades. 

The antitrust division is not like the rest of 
the Department of Justice as far as one can tell 
from Weaver’s account or from James Eisen- 
stein’s recent book on U.S. attorneys (Counsel 
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for the United States, 1978). But Weaver’s 
account will be helpful to the specialist who 
wishes to have a deeper understanding of the 
way in which an important segment of the 
Justice Department has worked in recent years. 
It is not the ideal book but it makes a 
worthwhile contribution. 


HERBERT JACOB 
Northwestern University 


Using Social Research in Public Policy Making. 
Edited by Carol H. Weiss. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Company, 
1977. Pp. 256. $19.00.) 


This collection of 16 papers is about prob- 
lems which academic social scientists face in 
having applied research used by public policy 
makers. The reason for this focus is that the 
papers are from a symposium on “‘The Research 
Utilization Quandary,” a conference on “The 
Market. for Policy Research,” and from pur- 
posefully introspective research efforts sup- 
ported by government agencies which support 
social research. Most of the contributors are 
academic social scientists. 

The content fairly reflects the diversity of 
interest and thought about the use of research 
in governmental decision making. One central 
proposition which is variously described, argued 
and tested, is that under-utilization occurs 
because of gaps between scientists and policy 
makers based on differences in reward systems 
and professional outlooks. Another major 
theme is that utilization must be reconceptual- 
ized for different levels of policy making and in 
light of social and political elements of the 
policy process. 

Weiss’ introduction summarizes the major 
themes. Parochial fears about the polluting 
effects of government-researcher interaction are 
set in their proper perspective; various asser- 
tions of the traditional wisdom are elaborated, 
e.g., that research is good, neutral, unused or 
simply underused. Alternative “models” of 
research use are developed. Weiss is committed 
to an uncommon modesty. Social research, she 
argues, is used much in the way that any 
information is used in policy making, and that 
is not to be underestimated. 

These themes are developed throughout. 
Richard Rose differentiates between the work- 
ing and social environments of public officials 
and social scientists according to a thinker-doer 
dichotomy. He. stresses the necessity of consen- 
sual agreement, but argues that in the face of 
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intractable problems there should be no un 
necessary apologies from scientists for yet 
unsolved social policy problems. 

L. J. Sharp and Renate Mayntz call for 
caution, modesty, and patience on the part of 
the scientist, after evaluating probable value 
conflicts between the academic and policy- 
making cultures. Some of the conflicts are 
ascribed to structural features of the govern- 
ment, some to political necessity, others to the 
shared ignorance of each culture. 

Theoretical and sociological observations are 
given flesh in four chapters which discuss 
research use in various branches of the federal 
government. Cohen and Weiss trace the effects 
of scientific dissensus in research on educa- 
tional desegregation, concluding that policy and 
research have equal impacts on each other. This 
is echoed by Uliasei’s description of social 
research in foreign policy decision making. 

One use of research in program evaluation is 
described by McGowan. Her observations about 
using evaluations to assist program management 
document the inherent difficulties which arise 
when evaluation is poorly conceived and used 
for program justification. Dreyfus suggests that 
the legislative process is a poor place to direct 
scientific social research. He describes congres- 
sional activities and resources to illustrate the 
primacy of political judgment and the futility 
of overwhelming that judgment with “masses of 
factual data and evidence.” Rosen argues that 
the chief impediment to increased use in 
judicial decision making is the distance between 
science and the law. Examples of meaningful 
use of social research in legal testimony demon- 
strate that the distance is clearly bridgeable. 

Six chapters are devoted to empirical studies 
about researcher/policy maker interaction. 
Useem presents results from a survey of univer- 
sity-based recipients of research grants and 
contracts. He finds that the goals of basic and 
applied research are often met by applications- 
oriented research, and that both “worlds” are 
well served by federal support. He concludes 
that “support for social science for its own sake 
is the price of mobilizing academic research for 
government’s sake.” 

Michael Patton and others review federal 
health evaluation to demonstrate that utiliza- 
tion is too narrowly conceived by action-ori- 
ented social scientists. They illustrate the im- 
portance of understanding particular contexts 
of decision making when searching for use- 
impact. Knorr reports results from interviews 
with decision makers in Austrian federal and 
municipal agencies. He shows use to be more 
common than is normally perceived and finds 
no support for notions that social research is 
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merely symbolic. Basing his conclusions on a 
study of over 500 specific examples, Caplan 
lays out a set of minimal conditions found to 
promote utilization. These include: mutual 
appreciation of the scientific and nonscientific 
aspects of the policy issue; well-defined issues 
which beg for information; and reasonable, 
non-counterintuitive findings which suggest fea- 
sible solutions. 

Robert Rich presents findings about the use 
of data produced to inform several agencies 
about public perceptions of issues. Results are 
found to be used for action conceptualization 
rather than for action. He concludes that action 
is an unnecessarily restrictive utilization criteri- 
on. In the concluding chapters, Weiss and 
Bucuvalas present more evidence that utiliza- 
tion is more frequent than a simple review of 
policy change would reveal, and Rein and 
Schon argue for the use of policy research in 
problem setting as well as problem solving. 

All of this may sound repetitious, or even 
self-serving in light of the commitment to 
applied research which the contributors share. 
Yet, if we consider the certainty with which 
some academic social scientists assign illegitima- 
cy to applied research, the evidence and argu- 
ments contained in this book serve valuable 
purposes. The desirability of a pluralism in the 
research enterprise is underscored, and the case 
is made that social science indeed has con- 
tributed to improving public policy making. 
Both signify an emerging maturity in the social 
research enterprise which deserves wider recog- 
nition. 

CHARLES N, BROWNSTEIN 
National Science Foundation 


Striking a Balance: Environment and Natural 
Resources Policy in the Nixon-Ford Years. 
By John C. Whitaker. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, and Stanford, California: 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, 1976. Pp. xv + 344. $5.00, paper.) 


Anyone interested in federal legislation on 
natural resources and the environment will find 
it much worthwhile to buy and read a copy of 
this book. The book is a detailed, factual, 
highly readable account of the Nixon-Ford 
administrations in these fields. 

John Whitaker was a worker for Nixon in 
the unsuccessful 1960 campaign and again in 
the successful 1968 campaign. He then joined 
the administration on a full-time basis, first as 
part of the White House staff and in 1973 
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became Under Secretary of the Interior, con- 
tinuing there until 1975. He was very much an 
administration man and his book is very much 
an insider’s view of events during those years. 
The insider has great advantages because of his 
close involvement and his intimete knowledge 
of events; he also suffers severe disadvantages 
because of his lack of a detached view. One can 
often benefit greatly from an insider’s account 
if one recognizes its characteristics. 

This book contains a great deal of informa- 
tion. It taught me some things about public 
land administration in the days of my active 
participation in such administration, which 
naturally increases my respect for its detailed 
coverage. Whitaker did his homework diligently 
or he had access to persons who knew their 
history and their facts. The book is full of 
dates, facts about specific legislation, incidents 
and personalities, and about actions taken. 
There is almost exclusive reliance on govern- 
ment reports, with relatively little use of 
independent documents. But the use of govern- 
ment documents is extensive and, as far as an 
outsider can tell, complete. 

Anyone interested in federal governmental 
processes will find particularly rewarding Whita- 
ker’s discussion of the “iron triangle” of mid- 
dle-level bureaucrats, private interest groups, 
and concerned members of Congress, among 
whom exists a symbiotic relationship. Whitaker 
quotes David Broder (p. 45), who in turn was 
quoting John Gardner, so that he fully recog- 
nizes that neither the idea nor the term is 
original with him. But he contributes instances 
and describes the working of the “iron tri- 
angle.” All of this is highly pertinent to the 
situation in 1977 when a new president is 
struggling with the iron triangle, not only for 
resources and the environment but for many 
other aspects of governmental activity as well. 

Whitaker describes the Nixon years 
graphically, at length and in detail, as a period 
of congressional initiative to pass environmental 
legislation. without much consideration of costs, 
effectiveness, and probable side effects. He 
shows how politics—including presidential 
aspirations of notable senators—led to legisla- 
tion to meet the interests of the most dedicated 
environmentalists. He convincingly documents 
the fact that much of the resulting legislation 
was hasty, ill-considered, largely ineffective in 
operation, often requiring postponement or 
repeal because of unintended effects. One can 
agree with at least some of this analysis without 
necessarily agreeing that Nixon played as con- 
structive a role as Whitaker attributes to him. 
There is virtually no reference to Watergate and 
its consequences (Watergate does not appear in 
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the index). An outsider cannot help but wonder 
what a different president from Nixon might 
’ have accomplished in “striking a balance” 
between environmental protection and eco- 
nomic growth. 


MARION CLAWSON 
Resources for the Future 


Political Philosophy and Rhetoric: A Study of 
the Origins of American Party Politics. By 
John Zvesper. (Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 237. 
$16.95.) 


John Zvesper uses the period of the origin of 
American political parties, which he places in 
the 1790s, to present a new explanation of the 
role of political parties. He regards this role as 
being different in America from the British 
practice. The traditional view of British parties 
is the same as that presented by Richard 
Hofstadter in his The Idea of a Party System. In 
addition to rejecting Hofstadter’s concept, 
Zvesper likewise rejects the group concept of 
politics as presented by Noble Cunningham on 
the Jeffersonians; or the writings by William 
Goodman on the two-party system; or my own 
work on The Adams Federalists; or the earlier 
work by Charles A. Beard; or that by V. O. 
Key. , 

What, then, is the interpretation presented? 
Zvesper believes that America has a system 
which actually is a one-party operation. He 
declares (p. 6), “The American two-party sys- 
tem is truly a capacious one-party system.” 
There is sufficient consensus around general 
principles that there is general agreement over 
fundamentals. Thus he postulates that there is 
alternation of individuals to carry on the 
functions of government, but there is reason- 
able agreement over basic concepts. 

The basic concepts on which he finds agree- 
ment are those originally adumbrated by the 
Federalist writers of the 1780s and 1790s. 
Zvesper agrees with other writers that the 
framers of the American Constitution did not 
anticipate competing parties, yet they founded 
the first parties. The Federalist concept of 
government, as stated by such writers as Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Fisher Ames and John Adams, is 
based on the type of argument developed by 
Thomas Hobbes: “That government: and civil 
society are necessary correctives to the war-like 
state of nature. Man was not naturally political 
but government was made necessary by his 
self-interested nature.” Then certain individuals 
in their self-interest serve in government. In 
Hamilton’s terms, “The love of fame [is] the 
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tuling passion of the noblest minds” (p. 14). 
Thus Zvesper has an ideological interpretation 
of politics which transcends the ordinary con- 
cept of the interplay of economic and social 
interest groups. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, “argued that the state of nature was not 
so terrible.... But men are naturally social. 
The natural harmony of self-interest together 
with the operation of a natural moral sense 
made government less urgent than the Federal- 
ists imagined” (p. 14). 

From this Zvesper concludes that parties are 
more based on this concept of human nature 
than they are on clash of interests. The Federal- 
ists’ analysis, as expressed in the Federalist 
rhetoric, has proved more realistic than the 
Republican. Therefore, the Federalist concept 
was eventually adapted by America and is the 
best explanation for the American party sys- 
tem. 

I would venture several criticisms of the 
above analysis: 

(1) Madison, after all, for most of his career 
was a Republican and not a Federalist. His 
definition of parties is therefore more common 
to both the Federalists and the Republicans. I 
feel that Zvesper has not given as broad a 
definition of Republican principles (as is pre- 
sented, for example, by Adrienne Koch in her 
beok on the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson) 
or that Madison belonged solely to the Federal- 
ists, even though Zvesper does put him with the 
Republicans in the last part of his book. 

(2) Zvesper’s work never clearly defines 
what is meant by “rhetoric.” 

(3) Many of the Federalists such as John 
Adams believed along with Madison that a 
balancing of interests was important. I feel that 
in this sense more than ideology is involved in 
what parties represent. ' 

(4) Finally, I agree that there is a consensus 
around certain “‘rules of the game” like periodic 
elections, opposition parties, the rule of law, a 
bill of rights, but I think other writers have 
shown that there are meaningful economic and 
social issues end even other policy issues be- 
tween the parties, and it is an exaggeration to 
term the American party system as basically 
only over who runs the government and not 
over policies and principles. 


MANNING J. DAUER 
University of Florida 
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Comparative Politics 


Chinese Politics and the Cultural Revolution: 
Dynamics of Policy Processes. By Byung- 
joon Ahn. (Seattle and London: University 
of Washington Press, 1976. Pp. xi + 392. 
$15.00.) 


By now numerous books have been pub- 
lished on the elite conflict and purges on 
mainland China from 1966 to 1969, known as 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
Since information on that subject comes mainly 
from two sources: denunciations in the official 
mass media of the victims of the purge and 
exposes (against the victims also) in the papers 
published by various Red Guard or rebel 
groups, most works on the Cultural Revolution 
are highly uniform in their descriptions and 
interpretations. Almost all of them deal with 
the conflict between the so-called ‘‘radicals” 
headed by Mao and the “moderates” (or 
‘“pragmatists”) led by Lin Shao-ch’i and Teng 
Hsiao-ping. This latest volume on the Cultural 
Revolution by Byung-joon Ahn does not break 
that uniformity. 

Though Ahn states at the outset that he 
would focus his study on the events leading to 
the Cultural Revolution, particularly those of 
1958-1966, his narration actually starts from 
the land reform in 1949 and ends at the death 
of Mao in 1976. The book thus covers every 
major known political event, domestic or for- 
eign, since the birth of the People’s Republic. 
He goes over the same ground and reiterates the 
same generalizations already made by numerous 
scholars concerning the land reform, the agri- 
cultural collectivization, the Great Leap For- 
ward and the Cultural Revolution on Mainland 
China. Since Ahn has overextended himself in 
his narration, his later chapters, on the Cultural 
Revolution itself and the developments after 
that, read more like a chronicle of events with 
little systematic or penetrative analysis. On the 
whole, Ahn’s study duplicates much of Power 
and Policy in China by Parris Chang (University 
Park, Pa., 1975) and Mao’s Way by Edward 
Rice (Berkeley, 1972 and 1974). 

Throughout the book and particularly in the 
“Epilogue,” Ahn. describes Mao as the’ prime 
mover in China’s policy process. Yet nowhere 
in the book does Ahn discuss Mao’s views 
toward social and economic problems in a 
systematic and comprehensive way. For exam- 
ple Ahn often uses Mao’s preference for “mass 
line,” “mass mobilization,” “socialist transfor- 
mation” to explain Mao’s conflict with others. 


But Ahn has not clarified these concepts in any 
rigorous or exact way, only mentioning them 
here and there in a sketchy fashion, repeating 
well-known generalizations about Mao. Further, 
how Mao really acted in the policy process 
which Ahn defines as consensus building is 
glossed over. Thus we are told that “Mao 
somehow made the Party accept” (p. 16) his 
“rural model of socialism,” that “Mao eventual- 
ly succeeded in having” (p. 17) the Party agree 
to his radical scheme of collectivization and 
that Mao “skillfully maneuvered” (p. 20) the 
Hundred Flowers campaign in 1957 into an 
“anti-rightist’”” movement. Even if we grant that 
Ahn is more interested in the events of 
1958-1966, it is still important for him to show 
the consistency of Mao’s “operational code” 
over various policies. Ahn’s narration of Mao’s 
conduct in the Cultural Revolution sheds no 
new light on the matter. 

Though most chapters repeat well-known 
facts and interpretations, they are at least based 
on the careful and judicious works of other 
scholars. In chapter 6—‘‘The Army’s Emulation 
Campaigns’”—Ahn suddenly gives vent to his 
own, mostly unsubstantiated, generalizations. 
He does not give evidence to support the 
statements that the leadership and the rank and 
file in the army were more responsive to Mao’s 
mass campaigns than the Party (p. 123), that 
the only dissenter to Mao’s ideas at the army’s 
top machinery was Lo Jui-ch’ing (p. 124), that 
the “four good” company campaign was ef- 
fective in the army (effective in what sense?) 
(p. 126), that the army’s guerrilla tradition was 
still regarded as a virtue in the army (p. 125), 
that the General Political Department made 
every effort to ensure that all military units 
would implement Mao’s policy (p. 135) or that 
soldiers were more ideologically motivated than 
any other sector of the population (p. 135) 
(more than the students?!). 

Regarding issues such as the ideological 
motivation of soldiers in China and the popu- 
larity of the guerrilla tradition in the army, 
other sources or scholarly works refute Ahn’s 
generalizations (for the former, see Kung-tso 
t’ung-hsun; for the latter, Whitson, The Chinese 
High Command). On page 134, Ahn inexplic- 
ably states that the army proved to be more 
amenable to Mao’s method of mass movement 
“as shown by the various campaigns within the 
army.” What is shown is simply that the official 
mass media “reported”? those mass campaigns; 
one would think that Ahn would not readily 
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equate reportage with actual practice. Further- 
more, in most instances the conduct of the 
army in the Cultural Revolution should have 
informed Ahn of the falsity of his generaliza- 
tion. Had he analyzed more in depth the 
differences between the model of Lei Feng and 
that of Wang Chieh (he regarded the two as 
similar models), Ahn would have discovered 
another clue to the ineffectiveness of: the 
“Learn from Lei Feng” campaign in the army. 
Ahn’s statement that the campaigns in the army 
from 1964 on were a training exercise for the 
forthcoming Cultural Revolution is also errone- 
ous (p. 135), The campaigns in the army were 
carried out by a central command. There were 
no Red Guards, no rebellion against superiors 
and no “grand alliance’? among rebels. The 
army, as shown in their conduct in the Cultural 
Revolution, was as unprepared as the cadres for 
the “mass politics” of the Cultural Revolution. 

For students of Chinese politics, Ahn’s book 
adds nothing to what they already know. For 
non-China specialists, however, it presents a 
clear summary of major public policies and 
disputes on mainland China from 1949 to 
1976. But even the non-specialists must dis- 
count many of Ahn’s generalizations. ` 


ALAN P. L. LIU 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Power and Ritual in the Israel Labor Party: A 
Study in Political Anthropology. By M. J. 
Aronoff. (Assen, The Netherlands: Roy Van 
Gorcum, Ltd., 1977. Pp. xiv + 184. Dfl. 
39.00, paper.) 


This is a competent set of footnotes to the 
conventional wisdom about the Israel Labor 
Party. That party (in its various incarnations) 
created, then thrived in, a political atmosphere 
marked by corporatism, exclusiveness and coer- 
cion. In writing this before Labor’s fall from 
grace in May, 1977, Aronoff was careful to 
touch all bases by suggesting that this atmos- 
phere could produce an electoral defeat—a bold 
conjecture, if Labor had been replaced by a 
different kind of party. But it was not. 

Aronoff writes as a political anthropologist, 
and an unabashed courtier to the late Max 
Gluckman. He claims to bring a new approach 
to the study of political parties, that of 
participant observation informed by anthro- 
pological categories. This, Aronoff suggests, will 
lead to new insights, and to fresh perspectives 
about the nature of political party operations, 
But it does not. 

The major category employed by Aronoff is 
“ritual.” Ritual, as we know, has the primary 
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function of mollifying the masses and appeasing 
the gods through symbolic action or speech, 
Most public or quasi-public political gatherings 
are, by nature, ritualistic;and Aronoff gathered 
his information almost entirely from such party 
gatherings. Therefore, he found ritual where it 
should have been, and where we have always 
recognized its manifestations. In terms of his 
major category, as it is applied to the structure 
and function of the Israel Labor Party, Aronoff 
does not take us beyond the conclusions of 
Peter Medding’s Mapai in Israel, published some 
years ago. 

As it happened, however, Aronoff observed 
the Labor Party during the critical moments of 
its long history. Through this stroke of good 
fortune, we can justify the book by its superb 
compendium of rare anecdotal material. 

It is in his failure to grasp for larger 
definitions that Aronoffs work brings disap- 
pointment. Medding, for example, was able to 
work with the realization that Labor has been 
not only the manager of the state of Israel, but 
was, in most important respects, the manifesta- 
tion of the state itself. In simple formulation, 
Labor is the creature of the dialectic that 
shapes modern Jewish history; it is the locus for 
the unfolding of contradictions that, by all 
appearances, have no ultimate point of resolu- 
tion. In the largest sense, Israel is itself one of 
those contradictions. 

That Aronoff failed to grasp this funda- 
mental view is perhaps not so much his personal 
failing, as it is the failing of the brand of 
cultural anthropology into which he was 
trained. In the weak dilution of this book, 
Aronoff presents Labor, vaguely, as a micro- 
cosm of the larger Israeli culture. 


In presenting the party as a surrogate for the 
culture, however, the writer should assume the 
responsibility for demonstrating the viability of 
the substitution in all major categories. This is 
too much to ask of a single book. It is certainly 
too much to ask of research effectively limited 
to observation of secondary levels of party 
activity. 

But, to do justice to the reader, Aronoff 
should have been more thorough at those 
points where the party’s activities touched on 
vital themes of the larger culture. Aronoff’s one 
venture into this overlap was ineffective: in 
great detail, he outlines the party’s internal 
crisis over the nature of religion/state relations. 
But the failure of the party to resolve this issue 
is not, as Aronoff would have us believe, a 
failure of the party -to resolve the demands of 
internal clients. It is, rather, a far broader 
failure of the polity, cum culture, to resolve a 
fundamental contradiction between the na- 
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urban youths to the countryside for fixed stays 
would equalize the burden of rural transfer and 
still assure urban youths that they would not be 
permanently consigned to the more arduous 
rural existence. Bernstein argues that city 
youths would have a less serious morale prob- 
lem and be more disposed to make a con- 
tribution if they knew that their stay in the 
countryside was unavoidable but limited. Of 
course, this would constitute a major ideologi- 
cal concession by the party leadership, namely, 
that the integration of urban intellectuals with 
the peasant masses was neither desirable nor 
feasible. 

A second question of considerable interest 
concerns the contribution towards rural devel- 
opment that the urban youths are permitted to 
make. Most are assigned the roles of agricultural 
laborers, where because of skill, strength and 
motivation they are only marginally productive. 
These youths are not contributing to the “goal 
of eliminating the gap between mental and 
manual labor. These urban youths have ended 
up on the labor side of the gap; they have not 
bridged it” (p. 241). Bernstein cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the city youths have not lived 
up to their potential usefulness as catalytic 
agents to help bring about rural modernization. 
To change this situation, the morale or urban 
youths will have to be improved; the curricu- 
lum of urban schools will have to be reformed 
to insure that graduates are able to contribute 
to rural development; the resources will have to 
be made available so that urban youths can be 
sent to the poorest regions where their services 
are most needed; and high-level supervision will 
have to be provided to insure that urban youth 
are treated properly by the host peasants and 
assigned useful work. 

Bernstein believes that the Chinese govern- 
ment has succeeded in controlling urban unem- 
ployment through the transfer program but has 
achieved substantially less success in trans- 
forming the attitudes of the ‘“‘sent-down” 
youths and has not permitted these youths to 
make much of a contribution to rural develop- 
ment. His evaluation is critical but fair and well 
supported. He believes that the goals of the 
program will be modified as the regime grows 
more mellow and that less ideologically de- 
manding aspirations will have a greater chance 
for success. Given the appearances of recent 
developments in China, this seems to be a very 
reasonable prediction. However, even if Bern- 
stein’s predictions fall short, this is a very fine 
book that should remain useful for many years. 


JOEL GLASSMAN 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 
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The Study of the Middle East: Research and 
Scholarship in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Edited by Leonard Binder. (New 
York: John Wiley, 1976. Pp. vii + 648. 
$25.00.) 


Middle East studies are alive and reasonably 
well, reports a committee of the Middle East 
Studies Association of North America in this 
useful volume. Ten specialists describe and 
assess their respective disciplines, providing a 
good sense of strengths and weaknesses along 
with extensive bibliographies. Leonard Binder 
contributes an overview chapter, in which he 
tries to sort out the practical problems and 
epistemological conundrums affecting area stu- 
dies in general and Middle East studies in 
particular. The main practical problems include 
funding, language skills, ideological distortion 
and “a great deal of incompetent scholarship” 
(p. 16). The epistemological difficulties involve 
orientalists vs. area studies vs. discipline ap- 
proaches. There is also a nagging uncertainty, 
insufficiently discussed here, that the very 
concept “Middle East” lacks analytic validity. 
Nevertheless, according to Binder, Middle East- 
em studies have made progress in two ways: 
Middle East specialists are now found in many 
academic departments, where they are accepted 
if not respected; they have also grown in 
epistemological sophistication. Orientalism and 
naive area-studies approaches have given way to 
discipline-oriented analysis which, at its best, 
also takes account of the area’s cultural con- 
text. The Middle East specialist of the future, 
says Binder, will (or should) have mastered 
more than one discipline, and will have better 
competence in Middle Eastern languages, philo- 
sophy and history than his predecessors. In- 
Shallah. 

William Zartman has provided a comprehen- 
sive assessment of political science on the 
Middle East—workmanlike and critical. It will 
interest not just Middle East political scientists 
but also those in comparative politics, moderni- 
zation, and international relations. He cites as 
seminal works of the post-World II period 
Rustow’s chapter on the Middle East in Al- 
mond and Coleman’s Politics of the Developing 
Areas, Lerner’s Passing of Traditional Society 
and Halperm’s Politics of Social Change in the 
Middle East and North Africa. The other 311 
writers who appear in his bibliography have 
advanced the “art” of Middle East political 
science most successfully through country stu- 
dies, although these studies rarely test theory 
and focus too narrowly on a specific structure. 
Many political scientists have taken a modified 
institutional approach, bowing to the exigencies 
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of the research climate which usually precludes 
survey and other quantitative techniques, and 
have focused on a particular relevant structure, 
such as parties and elections, and especially the 
military. Zartman feels that Middle East poli- 
tical scientists have tended toward the descrip- 
tive rather than the analytical. But there has 
been improvement, notably the adoption of 
structural-functional analysis and a greater con- 
cern for empirical rigor. On balance, he believes 
that Middle East political scientists have made 
important contributions to the discipline in the 
study of parties, elites, the military, and poli- 
tical reactions to social change. 

But there are serious problems too. Ethnic 
politics have been neglected and ‘“‘class analysis 
is scarce.” Replication of studies is lacking; 
teaching beyond the elementary level is rare; 
and field research opportunities remain quite 
limited. The study of Islamic law and political 
philosophy has unaccountably lagged. Interna- 
tional relations is perhaps the weakest sub-field, 
uninformed by new theory, distorted by poli- 
tical pressures (the Arab-Israeli conflict casts its 
ugly shadow here), and frequently unable to lift 
itself above the current events level. The few 
quantitative efforts in international relations 
have yielded more methodological controversy 
than interesting findings. Among Zartman’s 
priorities for the field are the following: studies 
of homopoliticus mediorientalis—attitudes and 
values; local politics; elite circulation; revolu- 
tion; cross-national institutional studies; policy 
processes and “outcomes.” Collaborative re- 
search is needed to remedy the weaknesses in 
all these areas. 

Even those who disagree with some of 
Zartman’s points or find some gaps in his 
survey will find it enlightening. And political 
scientists of the Middle East will find the 
assessments of sister disciplines in this book 
equally valuable—notably Albert Hourani on 
history, George Sabbagh on sociology, and 
especially Richard Antoun on anthropology. 
Nor should Charles J. Adams’ essay on Islamic 
religious tradition be neglected, in particular his 
stress on the importance of language training 
and his politely critical discussion of social 
science approaches to Islam. 

In terms of productivity, Middle East poli- 
tical studies seem strong. Yet one senses a 
persistent deficiency both in sophistication of 
theory and method and in contextual validity. 
This backwardness may be due in part to the 
tenuous relationship between the Middle East 
politics “community” and the political science 
profession. In the last four years (1972—76) the 
APSR published only three articles dealing with 
Middle East politics; Comparative Politics only 
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five; World Politics only six; International 
Studies Quarterly only four. The bulk of 
political analysis appears in area-oriented jour- 
nals or magazines where conventional political 
science is overshadowed by historical, philolo- 
gical, ideological, or current-events preoccupa- 
tions. Without asking the reasons for it, one can 
only observe that the degree of separation 
tetween area and discipline is regrettable. 

Another problem is the gap—physical, lin- 
guistic, political—between Western Middle East 
studies scholars (not just political scientists) 
and: their area of study. Fortunately, this gap is 
narrowing because Middle Eastern governments 
and universities are rapidly developing their 
own research capabilities and their own com- 
petent scholars (notwithstanding Binder’s 
astonishing statement on p. 3 that the wealthi- 
est countries of the area “least value the 
Western ideal of scholarship”). One of the best 
ways to deal with Zartman’s priorities is to pay 
fer more attention to joint research ventures 
with our Middle Eastern political science col- 
leagues. 


MICHAEL C. HUDSON 
Gzorgetown University 


Communism in Italy and France. Edited by 
Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975, Pp. xviii + 651. $25.00, cloth; $9.75, 
paper.) 

We are often given the choice between 
single-country studies which make no effort to 
gc beyond the loving analysis of detail, and 
multination studies that try to abstract com- 
mon features or create grant typologies with 
little regard for the contextual significance of 
characteristics and criteria of classification. This 
volume of original essays on the Communist 
parties of France and Italy demonstrates that.a 
much more fruitful approach is available. Al- 
though most of the essays pertain only to one 
country, their parallel treatment of party acti- 
vists, grass-rocts organization, and alliance stra- 
tegies goes far toward distinguishing what is 
unique to each milieu and what is a common 
feature of the predicament of Western Euro- 
pean Communist parties, 

For example, both Denis Lacorne and Peter 
Lange establish the predilection of the parties 
in France and Italy for nonminimal coalitions 
in forming interparty alliances, In a beautifully 
matched pair of articles on PCF and PCI 
relations with trade -unions, George Ross and 
Peter Weitz illustrate the common dynamic of 
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growing autonomy of Communist-linked union 
confederations, but also convey how and why 
the relationships differ. Several careful analyses 
of ideological developments also soften the 
dichotomy of the Italian party as ideologically 
loose and the French party as rigid. Without 
.denying the relatively greater orthodoxy of the 
PCI, many of these studies confirm that both 
parties face a continual struggle to reconcile 
Marxism with populist reformism, tactics with 
principles, the short term with the long term. 
Tarrow’s essays on public officeholders and his 
concluding overview contrasting the parties are 
explicitly comparative, reflecting great sensitivi- 
ty in integrating historical and cultural con- 
siderations to explain their divergent strategies. 
Thus the volume as a whole is a marvelous 
demonstration that comparative studies can 
preserve contextuality. 

The focus of most essays in this collection is 
the organizational and social fabric of each 
party. Is the painstaking research of organiza- 
tional structure and day-to-day interaction real- 
ly necessary for explaining the significant out- 
comes of party strategy and issue positions? It 
would certainly be easier to isolate the analysis 
of strategy formulation from the laborious 
examination of interactions among party 
leaders, activists and electorates; many studies 
(particularly those appearing in the foreign 
policy journals and the popular press) treat the 
parties as pure, monolithic strategists. Yet the 
studies in the Blackmer-Tarrow volume not 
only emphasize party structure, they also 
demonstrate that the structure must be taken 
into account to understand the parties’ strategic 
choices and the constraints on these choices, 
For example, Blackmer, in a broad treatment of 
Italian Communism, argues that the party’s 
organizational emphasis on mass structures has 
focused the PCI leadership’s attention on a 
broad range of populist issues. Tarrow makes a 
convincing argument that the PCF is even more 
constrained by its structure, which because of 
its hierarchical organization is inflexible on 
issue positions and narrow in the range of issues 
it addresses. George Lavau provides a fascinat- 
ing organizational explanation of how the PCF 
rank and file may constrain the party leadership 
from a future decision to overturn the liberal- 
democratic “rules of the game”; many PCF 
members and sympathizers accept the political 
system’s legitimacy as a fundamental norm, 
rather than as a tactical position, because rigid 
party organization did not allow open discus- 
sion over the merits of the party’s decision 
(whether tactical or fundamental) to recognize 
the system’s legitimacy. The point here is that 
just as strategy influences organization, organi- 
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zation influences strategy, and hence must be 
explored. 

The thrust of these studies is relevant to the 
debate over the behavior of the PCI or PCF in 
an active role in national government. The 
question is, of course, whether Eurocommunist 
parties’ respect for the liberal-democratic rules 
of the game will prove to be simply a tactical 
guise to be shed once they are in power. The 
“pure strategist” point of view, which presumes 
the ultimate flexibility of the party leadership 
to manipulate the party’s position (under the 
guidance of Moscow), would see little obstacle 
to this possibility as long as strategic considera- 
tions confirmed its feasibility. The authors of 
this volume are, by and large, characteristically 
prudent on this issue, since they are well aware 
that where there is ideological tension, there is 
unpredictability. But the implication of the 
empirical findings on party composition, struc- 
ture, and alliance strategy reported here is that 
the Communist leadership in both Italy and 
France must operate under very strong con- 
straints to behave consistently..A reversal in 
their observance of the rules would seriously 
strain rank and file support and jeopardize any 
possibilities of future alliances. Like other 
institutions that have had to adapt to a par- 
ticular social milieu, the PCI and PCF are 
hemmed in by the needs and expectations of 
their leadership, members, associated institu- 
tions (e.g., labor unions) and potential allies. 
They are anchored in their own routines and 
traditions, much more so than are the formerly 
proscribed Communist parties of Portugal and 
Spain. 

Separately, each of these articles would have 
qualified for journal publication. However, as a 
collection, masterfully coordinated by the edi- 
tors, they achieve the most fundamental quality 
of good comparative research: the study of 
each system enriches the understanding of the 
other. 


WILLIAM ASCHER 
Johns Hopkins University 


Southern Africa in Crisis. Edited by Gwendolen 
M. Carter and Patrick O’Meara. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1977. Pp. vii+ 
279. $12.50.) 


To many of us, it seems an unending and 
usually losing battle to try to keep abreast of 
events around the world. Newspapers are a cure 
almost as depressing as the disease. They lack 
perspective and seldom help us to interpret 
events. Geared into reading daily accounts, we 
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become little better than the policy maker who 
cannot break his addiction to the telex. 

More than many regions, southern Africa 
seems calculated to frustrate the concerned and 
reasonably enlightened layman. Comparing the 
variety, pace, and magnitude of change there to 
that of some other world regions is like 
comparing Richard II with Waiting for Godot. 
We have had a pile of books over the last 
decade each designed to provide background 
information and to update current develop- 
ments. Their purpose has been not so much to 
report research findings, but to present articu- 
late, soundly analyzed and comprehensive in- 
formation for the “attentive public” and for 
non-area specialists. Two immediately come to 
mind, largely because they have titles strikingly 
like the book being reviewed. Southern Africa 
in Transition edited by John A. Davis and 
James K. Baker (1966) grew out of an exciting 
conference of the American Society of African 
Culture. Even more extensive, more scholarly 
and less policy oriented was Southern Africa in 
Perspective, edited by Christian P. Potholm and 
Richard Dale (1972). Both of these fine books 
have been overtaken by change. 

Now we have a third “in” book about 
southern Africa, this one edited by Gwendolen 
M. Carter and Patrick O’Meara, both of Indiana 
University’s African Studies Program. Not sur- 
prisingly, the key word in each of the three 
titles reflects the temper of its time regarding 
regional affairs. “Transition” (to majority rule) 
characterized the optimistic liberalism of the 
early and mid-1960s. “Perspective,” less emo- 
tional and more reflective, marked the late 
1960s and early 1970s when violence seemed to 
have abated and the white regimes talked of 
containing black armed struggle. “Crisis” seems 
ideal for today, especially insofar as the 
promise of the future is so uncertain. Portugal 
has been forced out of the region. Rhodesia’s 
whites show signs of defeat. And South Africa 
has come to know large-scale internal unrest. 

A growing American interest in the region 
(just content-analyze the press if you doubt 
this) has led the editors of this collection to 
fashion yet another “backgrounder.” The coun- 
try-by-country organization is neat, but un- 
imaginative. Only Colin Legum’s introductory 
and concluding chapters cover the whole re- 
gion, even though each contributor takes ac- 
count of external factors shaping and being 
shaped by his or her particular country. 

Taken as a whole, the substantive chapters 
are a disappointment. They provide the back- 
ground chronology for each territory, the essen- 
tial economic, political and social data (al- 
though not in a systematic and comparative 
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format), and they take a swipe at thinking 
about the future. But by and large I find the 
essays scanty on interpretation and keen analy- 
sis. Often what passes for conclusion is just 
more data, updated. There are exceptions, 
however. Elizabeth S. Landis’ chapter on Nami- 
bia is both committed and bright. Her analysis 
tends to focus on interesting legal facets of the 
issue, but at least it has character and spirit. 
John Marcum (Angola) and Gwendolyn Carter 
{South Africa) present what we have come to 
expect of them, sound, reasonable and well 
thought-out analysis. The essay on Mozambique 
by journalist Tony Hodges is unduly critical of 
the Frelimo government and Absolom Vila- 
kazi’s piece on Swaziland and Lesotho is 
apologetic of their governments. 

Mr. Legum’s speculations on the future leave 
me unconvinced. In the introduction he states 
openly that two major predictions can be 
made: (1) that black power will replace white 
power throughout the entire region; and (2) 
that this will occur within the next five or ten 
years. I have no dispute with his first predic- 
tion. But on what basis are we told that it all 
will happen within a decade? One would have 
thought that Legum would have learned by 
experience that to try to set dates on transi- 
tions in southern Africa is at best guesswork. I 
cannot get out of my mind Legum’s prediction 
in 1964 that it would take two or three years 
for Angola to gain independence, and another 
year for Mozambique and Rhodesia, “if they 
have survived that long.” Thus by 1966—68 
South Africa would find militant black govern- 
ments on its borders (Colin and Margaret 
Legum, South Africa: Crisis for the West, 1964, 
p. 5). Frankly, on equally subjective grounds, I 
think his guess is optimistic. 

Far more engaging and plausible is Legum’s 
discussion of three possible scenarios for transi- 
tion. One is predicated on rising levels of black 
urban violence and on the “homelands” devel- 
oping into black bases of power. Seeing this 
trend of events, the white polity declares a state 
of emergency, military rule emerges and opts to 
negotiate, Algerian style. A second scenario is 
similar, except that the military regime chooses 
to resist until the end, leading eventually to 
external intervention by black states with heavy 
assistance from communist governments. The 
third scenario, which Legum sees as less likely, 
has the present government or a military 
successor pragmatically seeking to preserve as 
much of the status quo as possible by calling an 
immediate constitutional conference involving 
all. population groups. A “shared society,” 
whatever that means, is accepted by the whites. 
This is Legum’s preferred alternative future. 
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If one is looking for an up-to-date (materials 
appear up to the fall of 1976) treatment of 
individual states in southern Africa, with suf- 
ficient background to make sense of current 
issues, this book provides just that. It also 
includes a useful “Suggestions for Further 
Reading,” and some intelligent discussion of 
future outcomes. It is unfortunate that it was 
not made available by a commercial house ina 
less expensive format, for it is far from the 
usual university press fare. 


KENNETH W. GRUNDY 
Case Western Reserve University 


China from the Opium Wars to the 1911 
Revolution. By Jean Chesneaux, Marianne 
Bastic, Marie-Claire Bergére. Translated by 
Anne Destenay. (New York: Pantheon Asia 
Library, 1976. Pp. vii + 412. $17.95, cloth; 
$6.95, paper.) 


Chesneaux, Bastid, and Bergére have written 
an extraordinary volume. In 400 pages they 
convey the epic downfall of the Ch’ing Dynasty 
in simple and easily digestible prose yet do not 
shy away from the concrete detail so necessary 
for understanding this extremely complex his- 
torical period. This work is the first book in a 
projected two-volume series covering modern 
Chinese history from the Opium War to the 
establishment of the People’s Republic (PRC) 
in 1949. The series is off to an excellent start. 

China from the Opium Wars to the 1911 
Revolution is actually an amalgam of chapters 
from two earlier works in French by the 
authors: From the Opium War to the Sino- 
French War, 1840—1885, and From the Sino- 
French War to the Founding of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1885-1921. Surprisingly, 
however, this multiplicity of authors and cut- 
and-paste utilization of previous works has 
produced a well-integrated volume whose quali- 
ty and style are consistent throughout. 

The authors have written a textbook rather 
than a major research monograph, and they 
have sculpted their approach admirably for this 
intended use. The material in each chapter is 
neatly broken down into sections. Footnotes 
are almost nonexistent, but each chapter con- 
cludes with excerpts from original documents 
that convey some of the flavor of the period 
and also provide insights into the attitudes of 
both Chinese and foreigners who shaped the 
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history laid out in the text. The history itself is 
broadly conceived, encompassing not only poli- 
tical and military events, but also related 
developments affecting the economy, social 
structure, secret societies, and other areas. 
Changes in the world far from China that 
ultimately had an impact on the Middle King- 
dom are also brought into the story. These 
numerous strands are woven together, more- 
over, into a fabric whose shape, texture and 
patterns are kept clearly visible for the reader. 

There are inevitably some minor problems 
with this text that bear mention. The authors 
succeed brilliantly, for instance, in blending in 
the fruits of recent scholarship on such subtle 
and difficult questions as the economic impact 
of imperialism on nineteenth-century China. By 
contrast, however, they do not sufficiently 
highlight the continuing historical uncertainties 
about this period. Their somewhat one-sided 
presentation on the effects of foreign textiles 
on the native Chinese textile industry (pp. 
214—16) provides a good case in point. The few 
instances where the authors sit back and ad- 
dress directly the historical arguments still in 
progress (e.g., pp. 231—33, 240) provide wel- 
come relief from what seems in other places to 
be too “pat” a history. These occasional inter- 
ludes whet the appetite for more. 

Relatedly, in terms of degree of sophistica- 
tion, this volume runs some risk of falling 
between two stools. It seems too detailed fora 
course on post-1949 China that presents a rapid 
overview of the preceding history simply to set 
the stage for understanding the People’s Repub- 
lic. At the same time, it might be too superficial 
to serve as the major text in a course devoted 
primarily to late Ch’ing China. A somewhat 
stronger admixture of broad interpretive judg- 
ments and greater explicit attention to his- 
torical uncertainties might have enhanced the 
value of this work for both types of courses. 

Lastly, this textbook thrusts to center stage 
the problem of romanization of Chinese names 
and terms. The authors use the p’in-yin system 
developed in the PRC, while most other books 
that students will read in the course utilizing 
this text employ the totally different Wade- 
Giles system. For those not pursuing a graduate 
program in Chinese studies, this seems too great 
a burden. Still, the popularization of p’in-yin in 
recent years by the Chinese dictates that 
inevitably all students of China will have to pass 
through a difficult transition period in which 
even dilettantes must master more than one 
romanization system in order to read the basic 
secondary works in the field. It is a measure of 
the value of this textbook that its use of 
p’in-yin will undoubtedly accelerate our march 
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into this transition period rather than restrict 
the sales of this text. 


KENNETH LIEBERTHAL 
Swarthmore College 


Demands for Social Knowledge: The Role of 
Research Organisations. Edited by Elisabeth 
Crawford and Norman Perry. (Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 276. 
$15.00.) . 


Since 1971, several large-scale studies of 
organizational factors that influence the activi- 
ties and products of social science research 
organizations and departments have been con- 
ducted in four European countries—the United 
Kingdom, France, Denmark, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The studies are funded 
through a variety of mechanisms but are loosely 
coordinated by a committee under the label 
European Survey of Social Science Research 
Organisation. For scholars interested in history 
of science, sociology of science, and science 
policy, these studies should provide both im- 
portant findings and rich data. 

Demands for Social Knowledge apparently is 
an early effort to apprise the scholarly com- 
munity of this work; it emerged as a collection 
of papers from a 1974 Cambridge conference 
called to review the progress of the studies. The 
volume is more on the order of a notice to the 
community rather than a carefully coordinated 
explication of theory, research designs, and 
early findings from the studies. The pieces 
differ greatly in quality, but three of them in 
particular—the essays by Cherns and Perry, 
Perry, and Pollak—convey clearly the nature of 
the study and offer eventual promise of im- 
portant findings. 

Two concerns seem to guide the studies, the 
one clearly stated but the other implicit in all 
that is done. The first is addressed to “general 
aspects of social science research organisation 
having a long-term influence on the work 
modes and substantive programmes of operat- 
ing units” (p. 2). The studies generally trace 
the historical development of the social sciences 
in the universities, including the movement 
toward departmentalization. They look at re- 
cruitment of faculty and students, specializa- 
tion in teaching and research, nature of degree 
programs, and placement. They also study 
specialized research units within and outside 
academic departments—“teams,” “labora- 
tories,” “federations,” “enterprises,” and ‘‘ser- 
vice organizations,” in one typology—with an 
eye to their goals, structure, and funding. Data 
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used for these purposes are largely descriptive; 
despite the one-shot survey nature of much of 
the data, on occasion an author will seek to 
make developmental statements without bene- 
fit of time-series. 

But it is really the other concern that 
motivates the studies. The authors seem united 
in an uneasy feeling that the corpus of social 
science knowledge itself is changing (perhaps 
being less “‘scientific’) because “research ac- 
tivity is shaped by demands for knowledge by 
3ocial agents other than disciplinary peers” (p. 
9). The government, of course, calls the piper’s 
tune. The tune is written in fewer keys of 
nondirective basic research and more notes of 
immediate policy-relevant intelligence and ad- 
vice, Crawford and Perry argue: “if we can 
show that the demands for social knowledge 
emanating from governments, in particular, 
have given rise to structures in which meeting 
these demands come to represent organisational 
goals (italics in original). then we have a basis 
for considering whether they have permanently 
altered the form and substance of social science 
knowledge” (pp. 9—10). 

Ironically, the studies offer only very weak 
indicators of this central concern. Unlike Cole 
and Cole, who recently interviewed program 
officers in American funding agencies, the 
authors of the European studies have concen- 
trated solely on the recipients of funds, deriving 
their perceptions of the purposes for which 
funds were granted and how these affected the 
recipients’ scientific activities. Only Pollak’s 
French study offers data from the funding 
agency side to show how the movement from 
an annual subvention of funds for unspecified 
purposes to a major scholar or team has been 
replaced by contracts for specific products 
awarded to competitive research performers, 

The Crawford and Perry introductory essay 
details a useful typology of social science 
research organizations that is capable of gen- 
erating hypotheses later explored in the Cherns 
and Perry historical piece and Perry’s examina- 
tion of organizational data from the United 
Kingdom. Unexpectedly, Perry found that 
scholars working in teaching departments and 
university-based research institutes are as likely 
to want to influence public policy as are 
researchers at nonprofit and governmental re- 
search units. And scholars in non-university 
settings are as likely to seek production of 
knowledge “for its own sake” as are scholars 
connected with universities. Important method- 
ological innovations are also quite likely to 
originate at non-university research units. Both , 
this study and the others indicate that the rapid 
growth in European social science teaching 
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departments has not led to a corresponding 
growth in research capacity; in Europe, as in 
the U.S., demands for proportionately larger 
amounts of time devoted to teaching students 
have competed for the attention of university- 
based scholars. And much of the hiring has 
been of people who are strictly “teachers.” 

Some of the pieces detract from the quality 
of the others. The Orlans essays is of the 
post-Watergate hand-wringing genre, suggesting 
a climate of collusion between contract re- 
searchers and unethical governmental leaders, 
but offering no guidelines about research ethics. 
Alemann presents some new terminology that 
reminds us of the difficulty of specifying 
organizational goals, but his “formula’’ is basic- 
ally redundant with that of Crawford and Perry 
and not so fruitful. Haurum and Friis provide 
longitudinal data about Denmark but pose no 
important questions. Agersnap presents a case- 
study sketch on the ongoing interaction be- 
tween research and organizational change in an 
agency, but its relation to the studies is unclear. 
Finally, Crawford confronts some interesting 
concerns about the structural determinants of 
research careers but fails to use multivariate 
analysis with controls needed to untangle a 
fascinating anomaly in her data. 

One hopes that future reports from the 
studies will address central issues in the sociolo- 
gy of science and science policy and will fully 
capitalize on the data base. In the meantime, 
Demands for Social Knowledge documents 
some major historical differences in the devel- 
opment of social science research resources 
between countries in Western Europe. 


DAVID C. LEEGE 
University of Notre Dame 


Energy for Europe: Economic and Political 
Implications. By Guy de Carmoy. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 
1977. Pp. ii + 120. $3.25, paper.) 


This brief book presents an overview of the 
energy situation in Europe, with particular 
emphasis on the resources and economic con- 
. straints underlying policy decisions. Its five 
chapters examine, respectively, Europe’s energy 
needs and resources in physical terms; Europe‘s 
energy needs in economic terms; the national 
energy policies of Great Britain, Norway, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, France, Italy, and 
Sweden; several energy industries (coal, nuclear, 
and so on) in Western Europe; and the effects 
of the international geopolitical context on 
Europe’s energy supply policy. The author 
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‘presents a generally descriptive narrative of 


statistical and other materials. His discussion of 
the energy problems and policies in the country 
with which this reviewer is most familiar, 
Sweden, is without factual! error. 

An underlying theme of the book is that 
“Europe has blindly followed the U.S. [energy] 
growth model without having the domestic 
energy resources to support it” (p. 16) and as a 
result is now in a difficult situation until energy 
substitution and energy conservation policies 
become fully operative. The author does not 
appear to be optimistic that the national energy 
policies of a fragmented Europe, further di- 
vided by the energy crisis, can respond ade- 
quately to the energy policy demands of the 
near future. 

Carmoy is a professor at the European 
Institute of Business Administration at Fon- 
tainebleau and at the Institute of Political 
Science in Paris. His analysis of the economic 
constraints facing energy policy makers is as- 
sured and relatively detailed. His political analy- 
sis, on the other hand, is generally more 
hesitant, very brief, and with little elaboration 
of implications. Apparently, his aim has been to 
suggest constraints facing policy makers with- 
out developing the political choices in detail. 

The author has drawn his statistical and 
descriptive material from a range of previously 
published sources, primarily EEC, UN, and 
OECD and energy-sector publications, yet for 
the most part he has pulled them together 
skillfully and clearly. He also presents a con- 
venient table of European energy measures as a 
guide for American readers. At some points, 
however, the presentation is not totally clear. 
For example, his statement of the book’s 
purpose (immediately preceding page 1) is so ` 
brief that it is not a useful guide to the reader. 
Some of his discussion of economic questions, 
particularly in chapter 2, is so condensed that 
readers without some background may find it 
difficult to follow; this is a weakness in a book 
evidently intended for readers new to the 
subject. Similarly, for a brief book, there is a 
surprising amount of repetition in chapters 3 
and 4. The beginning of the conclusion to 
chapter 4 (p. 92) appears instead to be part of a 
missing conclusion to chapter 3. In spite of 
these relatively minor points, though, the au- 
thor’s presentation is generally understandable, 
within the limits of a 120-page book examining 
a wide range of topics. 

Those seeking a more thorough introduction 
to the energy policies and politics of various 
countries (including Britain, France, Hungary, 
and Sweden) in a more theoretically informed 
context will find Leon Lindberg (ed.), The 
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Energy Syndrome (Lexington, 1977) more sa- 
tisfying. On the other hand, students or others 
seeking a brief, up-to-date, readable, and inex- 
pensive book either for course use or as an 
introduction to the study of energy in Europe 
will find this book an appropriate starting 
point. 


ROBERT SAHR 


State University of New York, 
College at Fredonia 


Surviving Without Governing: The Italian Par- 
ties in Parliament. By Giuseppe Di Palma. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1977. Pp. xvi + 299, $14.00.) 


This is an important volume, which merits 
and requires careful reading. Its significance 
derives from its many substantive, methodologi- 
cal, and theoretical contributions to the study 
of legislative behavior, government effective- 
ness, relations between norms and practices of 
the political elite, and mass-elite relations in 
Italy and in democracies generally. The analysis 
does not shy away from making specific claims, 
and it supports them with varied forms of data. 
As a result, there is much to learn from Di 
Palma, where his arguments succeed but also 
where they do not. 

The volume’s central concern is how to 
account for low levels of government effective- 
ness. The analysis rests on two related issues: 
How to define effectiveness and how to link the 
Italian government’s ineffectiveness to a 
“syndrome” of negative characteristics that 
describe Italian society and economy. After 
incisively criticizing several alternatives, Di Pal- 
ma defines effectiveness as “the capacity ofa 
decisional body to form agreement necessary to 
sustain decisions” (p. 21). He provides imagina- 
tive indicators for this capacity and uses them 
to provide the best general analysis of legisla- 
tion in Italy. However, he does not show that 
the “syndrome” is “but the product of govern- 
ment effectiveness” (p. 5). Indeed, the defini- 
tion’s rationale precludes that possibility. At 
best, we have a correlation but no causal 
relationship. Di Palma implicitly recognizes this 
problem. He rarely attempts to make direct 
links between government ineffectiveness and 
the social and economic problems of Italy. 

Di Palma explains the low level of effective- 
ness with a “funnel of causality” composed ofa 
combination of elite and mass characteristics 
and the relationships among them. The argu- 
ment is closely tied to the data taken froma 
large sample of legislators and to detailed 
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analyses of the content and process of legisla- 
tion. His argument proceeds as follows: (1) The 
Italian political elite (legislators) are sharply 
divided over the legitimacy of the decision 
rules. (2) No one view has dominated. Hence, 
the parliament has become a “negotial” body, 
but without the cultural norms to support its 
operation (namely restrained partisanship). (3) 
The formal rules of the parliament make it easy 
to avoid difficult decisions and to enact 
“spoils” legislation. They add to the absence of 
consensus on issues and decision rules, In turn, 
Di Palma ties these norms, forms and practices 
of the legislators to the “centrifugal”? demands 
of electoral competition: the partisan ties of 
the legislators and the requirements of success 
in a “polarized plural’? system underpin the 
absence of elite agreement over decision rules 
and, hence, the low levels of effectiveness. 

From the central argument, Di Palma 
branches out to cover other topics. Of particu- 
lar importance are the analyses of democratic 
effectiveness, the PCI’s strategy and tactics, and 
the persistence of the DC’s ineffective regime 
for these many years. The analysis of each 
branches off from the main thesis and opens 
new areas. 

Two propositions stand at the theoretical 
heart of the volume: (1) that the legislators are 
bound by strong and publicly proclaimed party 
loyalties; (2) that the requirements of electoral 
competition demand that the parties engage in 
ideological “outbidding.” Questions may be 
raised about each of the propositions, their 
connections and their consequences, namely 
the resulting “centrifugal thrust” that makes 
elite alliances impossible. The first proposition 
implies that legislators follow their parties’ 
demands regardless of their personal beliefs. If 
so, then of what interest is Di Palma’s long 
excursion into their norms concerning the 
proper functioning of parliament? Won’t legisla- 
tors follow party demands regardless of per- 
sonal preferences? The propositions are linked 
by the argument that the parties’ electoral 
requirements are what determine the behavior 
of the legislators. However, the parties also 
procliam policy positions and, in the case of the 
coalition parties, they announce interparty 
agreements on policy. Thus, if the key deter- 
minants of legislative behavior are the parties’ 
desires, Di Palma must specify why two equally 
visible stands of the parties have such different 
consequences, As it stands, the statement that 
electoral claims outweigh legislative ones is a 
theoretical assertion whose power to tie the 
argument together may be unravelled in two 
directions, if not cut completely. The first is 
that what we know about the renomination 
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process in Italy casts doubt on Di Palma’s claim 
that legislators are accountable to voters and 
party activists. Position on the ballot is more 
closely tied to the decisions of national party 
leaders and the legislators’ own local power 
than the demands of local activists, who are 
more likely than not to be behoiden to the 
legislators, and the voters. If so, the require- 
ments of electoral competition as seen by 
legislators need not inhibit their willingness to 
work with others. The second comes to the 
heart of the specification’s justification, its 
explanatory utility. 

There are several problems with the spatial 
metaphor that underpins the analysis. The most 
obvious question to be asked is whether the 
“center” is anything other than a place to put 
non-Marxists and non-Fascists. More impor- 
tantly, the analysis does not distinguish be- 
tween the goals and claims of voters and party 
leaders: is it that voters are ideological, re- 
ceptive to “extreme” appeals, and “pull” the 
parties to them? Or is it that the parties seeking 
“space” find positions away from the center, 
pulling the voters with them? With regard to 
Italy, the available data do not clearly support 
either position. More generally, the problem is 
that the concepts Di Palma uses are not 
sufficiently exact. Without this precision, it is 
impossible to locate and explain the positions 
of the parties on the spectrum. An example of 
the confusion surfaces in the claims that the 
“center is occupied by a single large party...” 
(p. 271) and that the last election showed an 
“emptying of the center” (p. 285). What can be 
derived from these statements, when the first 
refers to the DC and the second to votes 
coming to the DC from the Liberals and the 
Social Democrats? There is also the question of 
the PCPs ability to break out of its extreme 
position. Given the systems logic of the meta- 
phor, one might ask whether it is even possible 
for the proclamations of party leaders (p. 220) 
to change the party’s place and velocity in 
orbit. More concretely, Di Palma questions 
whether recent changes in PCI behavior signal a 
real change in purpose. His analysis incisively 
corrects prevailing views concerning the Italian 
Communists, but the power of his argument is 
distorted by the spatial metaphor. He poses the 
question as whether the party is moving to the 
center or pulling the center to it (p. 233). My 
point is not to disagree with his analysis of the 
PCI; I do not. It is to try to strip it of the 
spatial imagery. If we had an exact model, we 
would know if a party is moving toward the 
center or not. We would know how far and how 
fast, as well. Until we have specific measure- 
ments of position on the spectrum, of distance 
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between positions, of movements, of distinc- 
tions between parties and voters, we cannot 
have the predictions that the model requires. 
Until then, the spatial metaphor provides exact- 
ness through labels, not analysis. 


ALAN ZUCKERMAN 
Brown University and Tel-Aviv University 


Les Classes Sociales au Liban. By Claude Dubar 
and Salim Nasr. (Paris: Presses de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1976. 
Pp. xiv + 364. 155 F.) 


The savage war which gripped Lebanon over 
the last two years has given rise to a flurry of 
new books in English, French and Arabic, most 
of which are journalistic, partisan, and com- 
mercial. Two books stand out as serious and 
scholarly books: Kamal Salibi’s Crossroad to 
Civil War and Les Classes Sociales au Liban by 
Claude Dubar and Salim Nasr. While the former 
book was conceived and written during the 
course of the war as an attempt to inform and 
explain, the latter was conceived as a sociologi- 
cal study and researched during Mr. Dubar’s 
two years’ stay at the Ecole Superieure des 
Lettres de Beyrouth, 1971—73. The authors, 
one Lebanese and one French, trace the social 
and economic history of Lebanon back to the 
eighteenth century stressing developments of 
various groups and their relations. Then they 
give a very concise and useful account of the 
Lebanese economy and its transformation in 
the last two decades. The major part of the 
book, though, is devoted to a presentation of 
information on social classes of Lebanon drawn 
mainly from a survey conducted by the authors 
in 1973. 

Aware that their sample (N = 152) is not 
fully representative, the authors try to convey 
the reality of the Lebanese class structure by 
presenting verbatim 25 interviews drawn from 
diverse groups and classes. While to some 
readers this method may seem tedious, it 
nevertheless provides a rich account of life in 
Lebanon and a great deal of insight into social 
and economic reality. Statistical analysis of the 
survey data is brief and relegated to the last 
part of the book, perhaps because of the 
authors’ lack of confidence in the sample. 

The avowed Marxist framework in which the 
book is cast is tempered by an open and 
scholarly attitude and does not prejudge the 
empirical findings. Marxism in this volume 
seems like a decorative embellishment and an 
expression of the authors’ outlook rather than a 
method of analysis. However enlightened, a 
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preconceived ideological position has some 
drawbacks. Interpretations are occasionally 
made according to ideological precepts rather 
than empirical findings. It is pure ideological 
nonsense to say that because foreign banks 
transfer some deposits to the metropole, they 
rob the Lebanese economy and people (p. 71). 
For these enormous deposits are made by 
oil-rich countries and do not represent national 
savings. Moreover, they are far beyond the 
capacity of the Lebanese economy to absorb or 
recycle. In their ideological concern with the 
role of capitalism in the international economic 
system the authors advocate “economic sov- 
ereignty” and an “independent Lebanese econ- 
omy” (p. 328). This is a dangerously isolation- 
ist position and an untenable proposition. 

This book is the first major work to address 
itself to the question of social classes in 
Lebanon and should be considered a valuable 
contribution. It remains, however, an introduc- 
tion to the subject and much more remains to 
be done. The whole question of applying to 
Third World countries class concepts developed 
in Europe during the industrial revolution and 
after remains fraught with ambiguity, question- 
able relevance, conceptual difficulties and ide- 
ological biases. While the authors of this volume 
have not been unaware of the problem, they do 
little to face it. They make no effort, for 
instance, to explain the limited class conscious- 
ness among the respondents, their lack of 
understanding of class concepts, and the ten- 
dency to see themselves as middle-class in a 
general way. Yet, the country is primarily an 
urban society, where not more than 19 percent 
work in agriculture. The authors find that other 
forces share, if they do not compete with, the 
class sense of identification, the strongest being 
sectarianism. But there are others such as 
various nationalisms, local identification, and 
group orientation. People interviewed referred 
to “groups” more often than to “classes.” It is 
not enough to recognize these facts without 
interpretation, especially in a study with clearly 
class-based theoretical framework. 

A question of central importance, not only 
in view of the writers’ approach but also to the 
world public, is why has Lebanon turned to 
civil war two years after the inquiry was 
completed, a civil war that has been portrayed 
in the world press as a class war between left 
and right. Les Classes Sociales brings some 
findings that seriously question such a por- 
trayal. Class consciousness and identification 
has been shown to obtain among a minority of 
the population and to be of secondary social 
and political force. The economy has been 
prospering and growing at a phenomenal rate in 
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most sectors including agriculture. (The au- 
thors’ depiction of agriculture as declining 
reflects nothing but a transformation leading to 
change in crops and to higher productivity.) 
The book also shows that unemployment was 
relatively low (4 percent), and even inflation, of 
which so much was made, was average in 
comparison to the world situation (about 13 
percent per year between 1967 and 1975). As 
for distribution of income, the authors rely on 
the IRFED mission report of 1959 and con- 
clude that there is maldistribution in the 
system. On all these issues, the authors make 
their personal assessments partly on common 
sense and partly on an ideological basis. It 
would have helped had they tried to be 
comparative in orientation, especially in de- 
scribing distribution of income and inflation. 
Comparisons would have given the reader a 
perspective as to where to place Lebanon in the 
world order of things. For instance, the Gini 
coefficient for Lebanon of 1959 was shown to 
be 0.53, which is relatively high. The reader 
would have been able to assess this datum 
better had he known that the Gini coefficient 
for France was 0.52 in 1962, 0.51 for Germany 
in 1960, 0.41 for Sweden in 1963, 0.60 for 
Tanzania in 1969 and 0.57 for Turkey in 1968. 
Better still, a regional or world average would 
have made more sense as a basis for compari- 
sons. All things considered, the question—why a 
civil war in a prospering society?—remains 
unanswered. 

Les Classes Sociales is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the literature on Lebanon. It is a must 
fer students of the Middle East and a valuable 
source of information for students of compara- 
tive social structures of developing countries, 


ILIYA HARIK 
Indiana University 


Brazil Since 1964: Modernisation under a Mili- 
tary Regime. By Georges-Andre Fiechter, 
Translated by Alan Braley. (New York: 
Halsted Press, John Wiley, 1975. Pp. xviii + 
310. $30.00.) 


Although the social science literature on 
contemporary Brazil continues to expand, it 
has not kept fully abreast of the increasing 
importance of this rapidly developing country. 
A relatively sophisticated scholar and a cosmo- 
politan businessman, Georges-Andr¢ Fiechter 
has written a book which merits the close 
attention of those seriously concerned with 
understanding the process of Brazilian develop- 
ment rather than merely following develop- 
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ments in Brazil. Described by the author as “A 
Study of Interactions of Politics and Economics 
in a Contemporary Military Régime,” this 
volume encompasses events through mid-1972 
only. Hence it is not, as its title and publication 
date in this country might lead one to expect, a 
source for catching up on what has been taking 
place in Brazil under the present government. 
Indeed, in a basic sense the chief problem for 
the U.S. reader is analogous to that which 
would face a Brazilian picking up an analytic 
work on U.S. politics written shortly before 
Nixon’s 1972 reelection. As would be the case 
with such a study of the Kennedy-John- 
son-early Nixon years, given a clear realization 
that a great deal of importance has occurred 
since, a careful reading should yield a deeper 
understanding of why these subsequent devel- 
opments have taken place. 

Fiechter, a Swiss scholar who spent some 
eight years in Brazil, is primarily concerned 
with what he perceives as “the complexities of 
a situation which is not readily reducible to the 
simplicities of ready-made ideological con- 
cepts” (p. xiv). Terming the post-1964 Brazilian 
policy orientation ‘“‘institutionalized prag- 
matism,” he articulates a personal view ap- 
proximating that of the more democratically 
orientated of the moderate elements within the 
military-technocratic alliance which governs 
Brazil. In his eyes: 


If opting for technology results in distorting 
the economy at certain points, so be it. But 
these distortions must be alleviated by setting 
in motion a more equitable distribution of 
incomes, so that by the end of the century the 
living standard of the rural masses in Brazil may 
be raised to the point at which, freed from the 
chains of poverty, they may aspire to a concern 
with human values and what lies behind them. 
Such is the objective of plans for development 
in Brazil; they endeavour to extend interdepen- 
dence to the four corners of the earth, becom- 
ing increasingly impatient of ideological fron- 
tiers and choosing with complete impartiality, 
in each specific case, the solution most fa- 
vorable to the interests of the nation” (p. xvii). 


Finding that during the 1964—1972 period a 
considerable degree of development—not just 
growth—had been achieved through an authori- 
tarian framework, Fiechter concludes that: 


Even though the strategy selected has not 
always met the criteria of intellectual purists as 
regards distributive justice or democratic liber- 
ty, the accelerated growth model has already 
borne fruit as far as a large part of the 
population is concerned. Even if it cannot yet 
be said with certainty whether a sufficiently 
strong impetus has been given to ensure contin- 
ued development, it would seem impossible to 
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turn back now. If this growth is maintained, 
Brazil will indeed become an industrialized 
nation on the American model, ‘The youngest 
of the giants’ (p. 212). 


Written originally in French as a doctoral 
dissertation, Fiechter’s book has finally arrived 
here in an almost prohibitively expensive edi- 
tion a year after an English translation was first 
published in London. Yet in light of the 
increasing significance of Brazil and the present 
tension between that country’s government and 
the Carter administration, the book still pos- 
sesses a fundamental timeliness. Over a quarter 
of the volume is comprised of notes containing 
not just citations, but a wealth of factual 
information and insightful interpretations of 
events. While Fiechter’s analysis has generally 
withstood the test of time quite admirably, the 
reader should be aware that it ends in mid- 
stream, not at any significant watershed or even 
convenient turning point. In fact, he leaves the 
Médici government at approximately the junc- 
ture the subsequent administration has now 
reached: the beginning of the succession pro- 
cess. (The term of President Médici continued 
for another year and a half beyond the period 
covered by Fiechter, and Ernesto Geisel’s presi- 
dency will extend until March 1979.) In par- 
ticular, it is important for the reader to keep in 
mind the scale of changes in the economic 
realm since this study was completed. Thus, for 
example, the 1971 trade deficit of $325 million 
which Fiechter underscores as the largest since 
1947 was to balloon to over $4.6 billion in 
1974 under the impact of escalating oil prices 
brought on by the global energy crisis. Similarly 
Brazil’s foreign debt has reached nearly $30 
billion, far above the figure of $6.6 billion he 
puts forth as an estimate for 1972. Brazil’s GNP 
stands at over $125 billion in current exchange 
terms, dramatically above the $41—42 billion 
he cites for 1971. Moreover, the expansion of 
exports from $1.3 billion in 1963 to $2.9 
billion in 1971 which he discusses takes on a 
quite different perspective when compared to 
exports of over $10 billion in 1976 and perhaps 
as high as $13 billion for 1977 (with a single 
year’s growth now equal to the total value only 
six or seven years earlier). 

The basic features of the political system 
and the developmental mode! which have 
emerged under the military-technocratic alli- 
ance are still largely as outlined by the author, 
and herein lies the continuing value of his book. 
The major political problem of the regime is 
still to “find means of setting up an adequate 


. organic link between the governors and the 


governed, to enable it to phase out while 
ensuring continuity for the method whereby 
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political succession is effected” (p. 208). Brazil 
Since 1964 provides the foundation for under- 
standing how Brazil has encountered repeated 
frustration in this regard during the past few 
years, while at the same time coping better than 
most industrialized countries with the inter- 
national economic crisis unleashed at the end of 
1973. Fortunately, by now there are works 
available to cover the five years of ferment 
which have ensued in Brazil since the cut-off 
date of Fiechter’s book. 


RONALD M. SCHNEIDER 


Queens College, 
City University of New York 


The Case for the Welfare State: From Social 
Security to Social Equality. By Norman 
Furniss and Timothy Tilton. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
249. $14.00.) 


When a political discussion comes around to 
the issue of what is the best, or at least a better 
political, social, and economic system, generally 
the modal response is Sweden. However, those 
who make such a response, when pressed for 
elaboration, invariably fail to offer much be- 
yond such phrases as “‘it’s a successful welfare 
state.” The obvious questions—what is “a suc- 
cessful welfare state,” and whether Sweden fits 
that characterization—are the primary issues 
that Norman Furniss and Timothy Tilton ad- 
dress in this study. They attempt to pin down 
what the “drift to the left” in the West might 
ultimately look like, and why a welfare state 
would in fact be a desirable end. 

What the authors do, and for the most part 
do very well, can be broken down into three 
aspects: (1) they attempt to define a welfare 
state, in part by distinguishing it from two 
other modern systems—the “positive state” and 
the “social security state”; (2) they elaborate 
on these distinctions by describing the three 
systems that most closely (but, they stress, not 
perfectly) approximate these orders—the 
United States, Great Britain, and Sweden; (3) 
they defend the welfare state as the best 
possible social order. 

The attempt to define the welfare state is 
largely a successful undertaking. The distinction 
between a welfare and a socialist state is not an 
overwhelming one, but the differences are 
important (a welfare state is more tolerant of 
inequalities and diversity and more tentative 
about the prospects for cooperative social and 
economic ventures). The definitional exercise is 
considerably enhanced by the discussion of 
specific system-types. The differences among 
the United States, Britain and Sweden are 
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clearly established; given the complexity of 
modern welfare programs, this accomplishment 
is no small feat. 


To describe these three states briefly: the 
“positive state” refers to a system in which the 
government is actively involved in promoting 
economic growth and stability for the benefit 
of existing property holders. This, the authors 
argue, cannot properly be called a “welfare 
state”—that label is reserved for the other two 
types, both of which “establish surrogate forms 
of property for all those without an adequate 
basis for security and self-development” (p. 2). 
The “social security state,” however, only 
attempts to provide a national minimum of 
support. The “social welfare state,” by con- 
trast, goes beyond this, aiming for substantially 
greater equalization than a national minimum 
would provide, and for substantially greater 
democratization of political, economic, and 
social institutions than currently exists in west- 
ern polities. 

The third aspect of this study—the effort to 
defenå the welfare state as the best possible 
alternative system—is, I believe, the most im- 
portant and also most disappointing part of the 
book. The authors are aware that, if a consen- 
sus for a welfare state is to be built in this 
country, it is vitally important to demonstrate 
that existing welfare states do work. It must be 
shown that Sweden and, especially, Britain are 
not as troubled as so many Americans believe, 
or at least that their problems are not attribut- 
able to provisions of the welfare state. Furniss 
and Tilton make a number of efforts to come 
to grips with this issue, but they do not 
completely succeed. Certainly, few can ques- 
tion the list of values (equality, liberty, securi- 
ty, solidarity, and economic efficiency) that 
they argue would underlie a welfare state, but 
the evidence that these can be achieved, and 
without unacceptable costs, is not sufficiently 
presented. The authors’ empirical arguments are 
too scattered, too short, and occasionally too 
awkward to be wholly satisfying. It is simply 
not true, especially if the nonbelievers are to be 
convinced, that, for example, questions con- 
cerning the possible harmful effects of the 
social welfare state on the economy can “be 
briefly disposed of” (p. 51). Some nice points 
(many drawn from Arthur Okun’s excellent 
little book, Equality and Efficiency) regarding 
issues of investment, incentives, and efficiency 
are sprinkled about in various places, but they 
need to be brought together in a much more 
compelling manner. Similarly giib treatment is 
afforded some other important issues. For 
instance, the authors suggest that increasing 
bureaucratization and concentration of political 
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and economic power in a welfare state is nota 
problem, because the relevant institutions will 
be “democratized”; obviously, the question of 
how this might be done needs to be confronted. 

Furniss and Tilton conclude by arguing that 
a consensus can be built in favor of the welfare 
state in the United States, but that, among 
other things, it requires the establishment of a 
solid empirical case. This has not been done in 
this study. A start has been made, indeed an 
important one, but with more care and better 
organization, the case could have been stronger, 
even with the meager data base that presently 
exists. The authors’ shortcomings in at- 
tempting to build this empirical body of evi- 
dence, however, only underline the importance 
of the attempt, and I would conclude by 
strongly urging that efforts continue in this 
direction, Comparative policy analysis should 
not simply be the study of what different 
systems produce and how they work, but also 
how well they produce and how well they 
work. The search for the best political (and 
economic and social) system should be at the 
heart of comparative analysis. It is certainly at 
the heart of this study and for that reason alone 
(leaving aside the book’s other considerable 
merits), The Case for the Welfare State is an 
important work. 


JOHN M. ECHOLS III 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Allende et l’Experience Chilienne. By Joan E. 
Garces, (Paris: Presses de la Fondation Na- 
tionale des Sciences Politiques, 1976. Pp. 
286. 76 F.) 


Joan Garces (he uses the Catalan form of the 
Spanish Juan) is a young French-trained poli- 
tical scientist who came to Chile shortly before 
the 1970 presidential election and remained to 
become Salvador Allende’s speechwriter and 
close advisor. He was with Allende in the 
presidential palace the day of the September 
11, 1973 coup, and left at Allende’s urging 
shortly before it was bombed. Franco’s ambas- 
sador to Chile got him out of the country, 
disguised as a medical aide, so that he avoided 
the repression subsequently unleashed against 
the members and supporters of the Allende 
government. This is his fourth and most impor- 
tant book on the Allende period. It was 
preceded by two books published in Chile in 
1971 and 1972 on the 1970 election and on the 
relations between Allende and Congress, and a 
third published in Mexico and Spain shortly 
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after the coup but largely written before it took 
place. 

The book is important for two reasons. 
First, it contains a careful analysis from Marxist 
point of view of the relationship between the 
revolutionary and electoral roads to power, 
written by the principal theoretician of the via 
chilena or “second model’ of Marxist socialism. 
Second, it reflects an “‘insider’s’” view of the 
policy debates and choices of the fateful 
1970—73 period. 

The two perspectives are closely related, 
Garces concludes his introductory chapter on 
Marxist theory, “The establishment of a social- 
ist-oriented government by means other than 
revolution demands not only the unity of the 
worker organizations but also the alliance and/ 
or political and social coexistence of those 
organizations with the representative organiza- 
tions of middle sector workers whether they 
belong to the government or to the opposition” 
(p. 33). The rest of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the Allende debacle in terms of the 
basic division on policy within Allende’s Popu- 
lar Unity coalition, and its incapacity and 
unwillingness to prevent the increasing polariza- 
tion of the urban middle class and the military 
into fierce opposition to the Allende govern- 
ment, 

Within the Popular Unity coalition the par- 
ties were divided on whether to follow what 
Garces calls the “politico-institutional” ap- 
proach, which Allende and “up toa point” the 
Communist party represented, or to intensify 
class conflict which part of the Socialist party, 
and the Christian Left, and the MAPU (a 
splinter group which left the Christian Demo- 
crats in 1969 and adopted an increasingly 
tadical position thereafter) advocated. As an 
example of the latter (and in his view, suicidal) 
policy, Garces quotes the MAPU position of 
December 1972 favoring “a great intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle, a polarization of the 
country into perfectly irreconcilable parties, a 
split so violent ... that it always involves the 
concrete possibility of an armed confrontation” 
(p. 173). He further notes that in 1973 the 
initiation of arms stockpiling and training by 
these groups was immediately detected by the 
intelligence services of the Chilean armed 
forces, leading to a generalized belief among the 
officers that they were likely to be the object 
of an armed uprising at any moment. In 
addition, on repeated occasions—in August 
1971, January 1972, June 1973, and the week 
before the September coup—the left wing of 
the Popular Unity coalition vetoed Allende’s 
proposals for a plebiscite to secure popular 
endorsement of his proposals for institutional 
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reform against a recalcitrant Congress. At last, 
two days before the coup, Allende decided to 
present a plebiscite proposal to the public (after 
receiving the reluctant support of the Com- 
munist party) but by then it was too lace. On 
the day of the coup, each of the parties went its 
separate way, Allende could not get the Trade 
Union Confederation to seize the radio stations 
and right-wing newspapers, and he was left in 
the presidential palace with 50 civilians and 21 
members of his personal bodyguard facing the 
united armed forces of Chile. 

For Garces, the institutional approach was 
the only viable one given the Chilean circum- 
stances. He believes Allende favored this posi- 
tion down to the day of the coup, but was 
unwilling to override the opposition within his 
coalition to the actions which such a policy 
tequired. He notes that Allende was overruled 
when he proposed to the Popular Unity parties 
that they support a leftist Christian Democrat 
in the July 1971 by-election in Valparaiso in 
order to prevent the PDC from moving (as it 
subsequently did) into an alliance with the 
Right, and blames what he calls “a vast sector 
of the left installed in the public administra- 
tion” for alienating the “non-monopolist’’ sec- 
tors of business and the middle class which 
could have supported an anti-imperialist policy. 
What Garces does not observe is that the 
hostility between the middie class and the 
Allende government was based, on both sides, 
on the Marxist ideology and practice of the 
Allende government which did not agree with 
him that Marxism could be reinterpreted as a 
type of nationalist populism allying the middle 
class and petty bourgeoisie with workers and 
peasants against the foreign and domestic oli- 
garchs. Such a policy also required an under- 
standing with, or at least the benevolent neu- 
trality of, the principal representative of the 
middle class, the Christian Democratic party, 
and cooperation with the PDC was regarded as 
abandonment of the revolution by Allende’s 
own Socialist party and probably would have 
led to a split in the Popular Unity coalition. 

Most of the books written by those sympa- 
thetic to Allende attribute the coup primarily 
to the now-thoroughly documented CIA pro- 
gram of assistance to opposition groups and 
media in Chile. Garces devotes one chapter toa 
summary of the Senate Select Committee re- 
port on Chile and refers to what he (erroneous- 
ly) calls “the ITT-CIA-Frei Plan” to overthrow 


Allende, but he does not emphasize external: 


factors in his analysis. Each CIA expenditure 
authorization by the Forty Committee is duly 
noted in its chronological place. (Garces exag- 
gerates the amount given to the extreme rightist 
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organization, Patria y Libertad, before direct 
CIA aid to it was ended in 1971. The Senate 
report indicates that it received $38,500 in 
1970 and $7000 in 1971, but Garces places the 
subsidy at $700,000 [p. 122].) Occasionally 
Garces implies direct causation (particularly in 
the case of the two political assassinations 
during the Allende period), but the bulk of his 
analysis is devoted to internal factors. Further- 
more, aside from a graph relating inflation and 
industrial production, there is no more than 
passing reference to economic policy, a serious 
omission given the adverse impact of the 
runaway inflation on the politics of Chile from 
mid-1972 until the coup. New material in the 
book not available elsewhere includes excerpts 
from Allende’s five radio speeches made be- 
tween 7:55 and 9:30 a.m. on the morning of 
the coup, a detailed account (probably based 
on electronic surveillance) of the general staff 
meeting that led to the resignation of three 
constitutionalist generals on August 22, 1973, 
and a careful examination of Pinochet’s public 
positions in the last days before the coup which 
seems to confirm the Needler theory of the 
“swing man” who comes aboard at the last 
minute. (After the coup Pinochet claimed that 
he had been preparing it for over two months.) 
Garces’ book places the emphasis in the 
analysis of the Allende period where it should 
be placed—on the primacy of internal politics in 
maintaining the institutional framework of legi- 
timacy which was a precondition for a peaceful 
transition to socialism. Whether a genuinely 
Marxist government could have carried out such 
a transition democratically in a country as 
“bourgeois” in outlook and social composition 
as Chile (Allende never received majority elec- 
toral support, although he came close in the 
municipal elections in 1971) is a question 
which remains unanswered by what is a most 
important book on the Allende experience. 


PAUL E. SIGMUND 
Princeton University 


Women: Roles and Status in Eight Countries. 
Edited by Janet Zollinger Giele and Audrey 
Chapman Smock. (New York: John Wiley, 
1977. Pp. xiii + 443. $17.50.) 


Giele and Smock have done an admirable job 
of doing the near-impossible: in a collection of 
ten essays they provide important insights into 
the problem: “Why under some circumstances 
do women enjoy respect, higher status, and 
rewards that indicate equality or near-equality 
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with men, and why is their position unques- 
tionably inferior in others?” (p. 3). Included 
are descriptive essays on Egypt, Bangladesh, 
Mexico, Ghana, Japan, France, United States, 
and Poland. In the introduction Giele provides 
a “theoretical framework for relating moderni- 
zation ... to changes in the status of women” 
(p. 7). Smock summarizes and analyzes data 
and observations from the various chapters in 
the conclusion. The country chapters include 
parallel discussion of the history and culture of 
each country, and the relation of women to the 
family, education, employment, fertility, and 
politics. } 

The best and worst of the book stem from 
the complexity of the main theme, equality, 
and the descriptive nature of the country 
studies. The authors run into the problem—as 
do most of us—of distinguishing between dif- 
ferentiation or difference and stratification or 
inequality. As Giele writes, “Because men and 
women frequently perform different roles, 
however, ... the currency by which status is 
conferred on them is not always the same. A 
man may receive power, a woman love. As with 
apples and oranges, no one can say which is 
better” (p. 3). This theme, reinforced in the 
descriptive chapters, helps reveal the possible 
variety of meanings and consequences of ap- 
parently similar phenomena across cultures. For 
example, in comparing three essays we find 
recognition of women’s sexuality is associated 
with restricted female social roles in the Muslim 
cultures of Egypt and Bangladesh. Recognition 
of women’s sexuality was associated with more 
egalitarian male-female relations in traditional 
Ghanaian society. Similarly, although most 
cultures segregate women from men to some 
degree, especially insofar as employment is 
concerned, various status differentials or de- 
grees of inequality may be associated with the 
same level of segregation in various cultures. 
This book’s approach may help cure those who 
simplistically associate sameness with equality 
and difference with inequality. The connection 
is close, but by no means exact, 

The difficulty of defining equality shifts the 
volume’s attention from equality as such to 
comparative status levels and especially com- 
parative restriction of women’s “life options.” 
This does not damage the book, but here as 
elsewhere the term “equality” should be used 
less promiscuously. 

The descriptive format of the essays necessi- 
tates skimming over much material; manh times 
the reader will wish the author could have 
taken more time to explain the implications of 
the information presented. This may pose a 
special problem for students unfamiliar with 
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the countries discussed. 

The country studies are compared directly 
only in the introductory and concluding chap- 
ters; all other inferences to be drawn from 
comparisons are left to the reader. However, 
these two chapters are quite rich. They provide 
unity and coherence by making comparisons 
from the point of view of a number of themes, 
including cultural tradition, modernization, re- 
ligion and ideology, and social structure. 

One theme notably absent from the analy- 
tical chapters is the use men make of women. 
Perhaps in order to avoid being labeled “po- 
lemical” many women who write on women are 
reluctant to offer explanations that may fall 
under the general rubric of “male conspiracy.” 
However each chapter includes some indication 
that women’s rights and roles have been vari- 
ously restricted or expanded because of the 
needs or desires of the men who hold power 
over the women rather than because of the 
needs or desires of the women. Women’s 
options depend in part on whether a man’s 
status is affected by the number of wives or 
children—especially sons—he has, his wife’s 
chastity or education, or his ability to survive 
without supplement by his wife’s income. 
Further, although women have been granted 
increasing access to sources of power, notably 
education, property, and independent income, 
they have made few inroads in achieving power 
itself. Nowhere are women in positions of 
economic or political authority over men in 
more than miniscule numbers. 

In summary, this book will serve as a very 
good text for students and an excellent re- 
source for others who are unfamiliar with the 
comparative study of women’s roles and status 
or who are unfamiliar with countries included 
in this volume. The historical and cultural 
sections of each chapter make it particularly 
helpful to those who teach courses on women 
to students with little or no background in 
comparative politics or history. 

One final note to the publisher. This is the 
second anthology on women published by 
Wiley. The first remains only in expensive 
hardcover. One hopes, for the sake of those 
reluctant to have students buy books costing 
$17.50, the same will not be true of this 
volume, 


VIRGINIA SAPIRO 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Bureaucrats, Politicians, and Peasants in Mexi- 
co: A Case Study in Public Policy. By 
Merilee Serrill Grindle. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1977. Pp. xviii + 220. 
$12.50.) 


After years of concentration on the “inputs” 
of politics, many students of Latin America 
have begun to contribute to a more general 
trend toward studies of policy-related processes 
and institutions. Mexico, with its relatively 
stable authoritarian and bureaucratic system, 
has been the object of several such studies, and 
Merilee S. Grindle has added to this literature 
with a careful, solid examination of the Na- 
tional Staple Products Company (CONASUPO) 
under the presidential administration of Luis 
Echeverria (1970—1976). 

CONASUPO is a multipurpose government 
agency which for several decades has engaged in 
activities ranging from the purchase and storage 
of agricultural commodities to the establish- 
ment of retail stores for low-income consumers. 
In the first portion of her book, Grindle details 
how recruitment and authority patterns within 
this complex organization are structured by the 
interaction of formal roles and interpersonal 
alliances, and by the wholesale transfer of 
personnel which accompanies each new presi- 
dential administration. This is followed in the 
second half by a description of an attempt by 
the Echeverria administration to reorient the 
agency toward a more focused, integrated 
emphasis on “rural development” —a program in 
which CONASUPO subsidiaries were to displace 
the “traditional” caciques and intermediaries 
as the principal source of credit, supplies and 
marketing services for the subsistence pea- 
santry. 

Grindle argues that, with the backing of 
Echeverria, the general outlines of the new 
policy were established without significant op- 
position, since political careers and bureaucratic 
resources were highly sensitive to presidential 
preferences. These policies, moreover, did result 
in a significant rechanneling of public funds and 
services into the rural areas. The number of new 
rural CONASUPO retail outlets, for example, 
grew substantially. Full implementation of the 
program, however, was frustrated by a variety 
of factors: subtle pressures from local elites; the 
lack of autonomous peasant organizations and 
the resiliency of existing patron-client ties; the 
bureaucratic premium placed on the avoidance 
of public controversy; and the six-year limit on 
the presidential term itself. 

This book, which moves over well-paved 
conceptual terrain, will contain no great sur- 
prises for students of Mexican politics. There is, 
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however, some question (one which Grindle 
herself acknowledges) about just how much an 
intensive case study can tell us about the shape 
and direction of the Mexican system as a whole. 
Grindle’s tentative conclusions stress the flex- 
ibility of the system~its capacity to make 
limited adjustments to new demands without 
major alterations in its elitist and authoritarian 
character, This is a view consistent with that of 
many other observers. On the other hand, the 
boundaries of the case study do not bring into 
particularly sharp focus some of the significant 
signs of weakness in the system which, during 
the early 1970s, were quite visible from a 
broader perspective. These included strong op- 
position by the Mexican and international 
private sectors to the “populist” policies of the 
Echeverria administration; mass cynicism; 
guerrilla activities and other forms of decen- 
tralized violence; serious problems of inflation, 
external indebtedness, and recession, Neverthe- 
less, these intellectual trade-offs should not 
obscure the utility of the insights which can be 
provided by in-depth case studies, or the skill 
and thoroughness with which this one was 
executed. Well-grounded in both general organi- 
zational literature and in wider writings on 
Mexican politics, and making good use of elite 
interviews, personal observation, and public 
documents, Grindle’s work provides a useful 
addition to our empirical knowledge of the way 
in which the Mexican state touches the lives of 
some of the poorest segments of civil society. 


ROBERT R. KAUFMAN 
Douglass Coilege, Rutgers University 


The State, Administration and the Individual. 
By Michael Hill. (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1976. Pp. 256. $13.50.) 


In The State, Administration, and the Indivi- 
dual, Michael Hill assumes a responsibility 
which few have dared to touch. His task is 
nothing less than to address the question of the 
impact of the growth of the state on ordinary 
people. With the exception of an occasional 
humanist like Richard Titmuss, all too many 
discussions cf state policy concentrate so heavi- 
ly on “up there’? that they rarely concern 
themselves with “down here.” That the state 
has taken on more and more tasks in Western’ 
capitalist societies is beyond dispute. What is 
very much open for analysis is the overall 
impact which this development has had on the 
quality of everyday life. 

Hill’s method can be summarized as follows. 
First, he presents a development of the growth 
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of state power over citizens, covering a vast 
historical literature without doing it great in- 
justice. Second, he reviews a wide body of 
materials dealing with the question of access to 


benefits, exploring the advantages and disadvan- 


tages which have resulted from tendencies 
toward bureaucratization. Third, he argues that 
the development of professionalism among civil 
servants has had ambiguous consequences, for 
professionals often substitute their own concep- 
tion of their job for the needs of their clients. 
Finally, Hill concerns himself with the routes 
open to people to affect the state’s behavior 
toward them: formal redress of grievances, the 
impact of planning, especially at the local level, 
and the question of participation raised in 
Britain by the Skeffington Report. His balanced 
conclusion is that participation by ordinary 
people will be empty unless it is accompanied 
by the acquisition of real power, though taking 
this development too far could result in disad- 
vantages if it interfered with the efficiency of 
large-scale government activity. 

In his concern with human values and the 
scope of his discussion, Hill has performed a 
service for all those interested in questions 
involving state power. But serious omissions 
undermine the book’s long-term contribution. 
Specifically, Hill’s work suffers from a method 
which asks the wrong questions, from a lack of 
attention to political economy, and from a 
failure to address recent work involving various 
theories about the role of the state in advanced 
capitalist societies. 

The basic approach of the book is to search 
for the advantages and disadvantages of various 
social developments: For example, in his discus- 
sion of bureaucratic rigidity, Hill noted that 
tule-bound organizations allow for pre- 
dictability, avid corruption, and minimize stig- 
ma, On the other hand, such procedures are 
often slow and unable to account for excep- 
tional circumstances. But something more is 
needed than a catalogue of the goods and evils 
of bureaucratization. Why is it that public life 
in the twentieth century has become so bu- 
reaucratized? To what social forces is bureauc- 
ratization a response? Writers ás diverse as 
Theodore Lowi, Claus Offe, and Franz Schur- 
mann have all addressed questions of this sort. 
Their method yields far greater insights into the 
nature of the relationships between bureaucra- 
cies and people than does Hill’s. 

Related to this is the fact that Hill asks his 
questions in a vacuum. This is especially evident 
in his conclusion. When he discussed why 
community-controlled organizations face diffi- 
culties, he says: “But to expect them to achieve 
freedom from major financial controls, in a 
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society where the central political problems are 
the distribution of resources between com- 
peting claims and the management of the 
overall economy, is quite unrealistic” (p. 233). 
This sentence indicates that Hill is aware that 
the nature of the society within which the state 
exists is an important concern, but he never 
follows up the insight. What would be required 
in order to do so would be some involvement 
with political economy. How has the response 
of the state to “the management of the overall 
economy” shaped its interaction with ordinary 
people? Not to address this question is to leave 
the most important cause of the development 
of state power unaddressed. 

This gap is made more serious by the 
existence of a growing body of literature which 
does pose the growth of state power as a 
specific response to the contradictory needs of 
advanced capitalism. Ralph Miliband’s work 
should never have been ignored in a book of 
this type. Since Miliband, the development by 
Jurgen Habermas and James O’Connor of a 
dialectic between accumulation and legitima- 
tion could have helped Hill out of some of his 
problems, if he had paid attention to it. The 
role of the state in the accumulation of capital 
is bound to have a chilling effect on ordinary 
people, but at the same time, needs for legiti- 
mation constitute levers by which people can 
attempt to subject the state to popular control. 
This suggests that in advanced capitalism the 
relationships between state and citizen will be 
contradictory, filled with tension and incom- 
plete desires on both sides. Such tension is 
missing from Hill’s analysis. The result is a 
static picture, when a dialectical and dynamic 
one was possible, 

But perhaps one should not criticize an 
author for not doing what the reviewer would 
have done in his place. Given his limited 
objective, Hill’s book does constitute a start in 
fulfilling a crucial need. We do need to know 
more about how the behavior of the state 
affects ordinary people, and for calling atten- 
tion to that need alone, Michael Hill deserves 
significant credit. 


ALAN WOLFE 


City University of New York, 
College of Staten Island 
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Cuban Communism. Third Edition, Edited by 
Irving Louis Horowitz. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1977. Pp. 576. 
$8.95, paper.) 


The more we learn about the revolution in 
search of modernization and its aftermath, the 
more idiosyncratic the American Revolution 
appears. For a brief historical moment, revolu- 
tion was the tool of successful insurgents who 
sought release of popular energies in pursuit of 
development, liberty, and prosperity, and who 
saw government as part of the problem. In 
modernizing revolutions since, revolutionaries 
have ended by using government energetically 
to direct development, sacrificing resolution of 
problems in which government itself is the rub. 
Everywhere revolution has been made in the 
name of liberty, not just equality and prosperi- 
ty, in the name of rejecting bureaucracy and 
the intrusive state, not just social and cultural 
development. But the great post-American revo- 
lutions have bred overweening states, not over 
time in societies once again settled and stable, 
but almost immediately. Agonized makers of 
these revolutions—Mao and Lenin in their last 
years—have rebelled against their statist hand- 
work but to little avail. 

Why this pattern? The history of the Cuban 
Revolution is instructive. The revolution falls 
heir to the burdens of sustaining sovereignty in 
a competitive world, burdens made more oner- 
ous as the revolution generates enemies abroad 
(something the American Revolution largely 
escaped). Also, those who would now govern 
find they have not enough government, for 
enemies must be squelched, the economy 
managed, the young educated, things planned, 
people mobilized. Those who now govern find 
they like it. Finally, it becomes intolerable to 
leave society alone if its unchecked inclinations 
will produce development of the “wrong” sort 
(something the American revolutionaries were 
confident would not happen). 

This book allows us to trace these develop- 
ments. The Cuban Revolution began life with 
considerable assets—a relatively developed, 
though maldistributed, economy and a largely 
literate population, a cohesive nation, new 
leaders with remarkably broad support who 
came to power with little bloodshed or destruc- 
tion. It pushed through a true social upheaval 
with dispatch, opening widespread opportuni- 
ties for the formerly poverty-stricken and ex- 
ploited, broadening access to social services and 
redistributing wealth in a context of con- 
siderable equality, though the economic base 
and output have not been greatly enlarged. But 
it has come up with government aplenty—an 
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enlarging classically structured Communist par- 
ty, an elaborate army, a spreading state bu- 
reaucracy, the omnipresent Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution, political prisoners, a 
socialist caudillo. 

For some time Irving Louis Horowitz has 
given Cuba considerable attention, cultivating 
an analysis of its development within the 
tradition of American social science while 
mediating between that approach and the more 
perceptive variants of neo-Marxist analyses. His 
series of readers, of which this is the third, have 
been effectively broader in the range of analy- 
tical postures displayed than most other collec- . 
tions on communist societies. Horowitz’s own 
contributions display the rewards and difficul- 
ties of drawing on the two streams of thought 
simultaneously. His disenchantment with the 
trends in the revolution is made clear in articles 
on the militarization of the political system 
(one of which uses an improbably high estimate 
of political prisoners). The suggestion that 
Cuba’s situation in this respect roughly parallels 
that of other Latin military regimes is in- 
triguing. The other articles capture many ele- 
ments of contemporary Cuba, some by sweep- 
ing review and others by penetrating attention 
to detail. The poignancy of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion is gradually laid bare—a small country with 
heroic ambitions caught amidst great states and 
thus forced into isolation and dependency 
despite risky efforts to resist; leaders ecstatic at 
the possibilities of the personal assertion of the 
individual wil ultimately enmeshed in a static 
Marxism and a statist model of development; an 
idealistic attempt to diversify the economy and 
shed material incentives, ground down into a 
sugar-dominated outpost of traditional Soviet 
practices. . i : 

Difficulties with the collection can be found. 
The average publication date of the articles is 
1972; one wishes for a few more recent 
treatments. No one suggests that, like Lenin 
and Mao before him (and, in a way, like Stalin), 
Castro might revolt against what his revolution 
has become, which seems entirely possible, 
given his personality and the authenticity of his 
revolutionary impulses. There is no thorough 
assessment of what detente with the United 
States might mean for the revolution, a very 
odd omission in view of the traumatic effects of 
prior détentes on Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. Would it decay, or would the 
revolutionary dynamic be regenerated, once 
freed from the constraints imposed by Washing- 
ton and Moscow? Finally, there are elements 
that provide some basis for understanding the 
Cuban adventures in Africa but no extended 
discussion of this remarkable development. 
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But the virtues of the collection remain, and 
it may be read with profit by experienced 
analyst, policy maker, and student alike. More 
of us would be well advised to do so, as 
rapprochement between Washington and Ha- 
vana slowly builds. 


PATRICK M. MORGAN 
Washington State University 


Nationalism: The Nature and Evolution of an 
Idea, Edited by Eugene Kamenka. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 135. 
$12.95.) 


Eugene Kamenka has edited a useful volume 
of short essays which succeed in revealing what 
a treacherous concept nationalism is, and how 
scholars, no less than other mortals, can be 
befuddled by its protean forms and emotional 
power. Kamenka’s introduction elegantly fi- 
nesses the problem of providing an overall 
definition of his subject. “Nationalism,” he 
argues, “is above all a specific historical phe- 
nomenon . . . best understood by examining the 
specific circumstances under which it arose” (p. 
3). His challenge to investigate “the particular 
character and role” of each specimen of na- 
tionalism. with full regard for its situational 
specificity is only partially.met by his con- 
tributors. 

The essays by George L. Mosse and F. X. 
Martin illuminate the liturgical and mythical 
aspects of German nationalism and of Ireland’s 
Easter Rising. These are excellent studies of 
how nationalist symbols are created and ma- 
nipulated and how the symbols themselves may 
imprison their manipulators. The essays of John 
Plamenantz and Wang Gungwu misapply Ka- 
menka’s injunction in vain attempts to dis- 
tinguish, in effect, “good” nationalism from 
“bad” nationalism. Neither author uses such 
crude terminology, but Plamenantz’s contrast 
between the “Western nationalism” of Herder 
and Mazzini and the “Eastern nationalism” of 
most of the rest of the world comes close in 
finding the latter “imitative and hostile,” “dis- 
‘turbed and ambivalent,” and “illiberal, not 
invariably but often.” On one level this is pure 
Western ethnocentrism; on another it reflects 
faulty comparative method; what Easterners 
- did is compared with what Herder and Mazzini 
preached. If what, say, Germans and Italians 
did were compared with what Gandhi and 
Nyerere preached, one might reach different 
conclusions about whose nationalism was dis- 
turbed and hostile. 

The final chapter, by the distinguished schol- 
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ar of Hegel and Marx, Shlomo Avineri, similarly 
misapplies Kamenka’s injunction in an ambi- 
tious comparison between Israeli and Arab 
nationalism. Avineri’s central contention is that 
“while Jewish nationalism was relatively suc- 
cessful in imbuing its ideology and praxis witha 
vision of social transformation, Arab na- 
tionalism remained mainly political and by 
ignoring the social dimension was unable -to 
achieve a degree of social cohesion comparable 
to the one achieved in the social structures of 
Israel” (p. 111). Avineri suggests throughout his 
informative examination of early Zionist and 
Arab nationalist thinkers that this difference is 
a matter of doctrine, wisdom, and will. He 
ignores the specific circumstance that at the 
time modern nationalism arose Arabs had in 
place in the Middle East a variety of inter- 
twined social and political structures that 
have proved tenacious because they are rooted 
in the needs and interests of real people. 
Avineri notes that Zionism became “the only 
migration movement with a conscious ideology 
of downward social mobility” (p. 116). For 
comparative purposes, his italics are misplaced: 
it is overwhelmingly important that Zionists did 
migrate. By uprooting themselves from a varie- 
ty of different social settings they were obliged 
to create a new social structure. The ideology 
became important because it was reinforced by 
specific circumstances which allowed it to 
flourish and to coordinate the actions of people 
who lacked concrete alternatives in a new land. 
By ignoring circumstance, Avineri gives ideolo- 
gy an unwarranted independent explanatory 
power. He also is led to ignore the closest 
middle eastern parallel to the Zionists, today’s 
Palestinians who in their own diaspora have 
undergone major social transformations and 
begun to build a powerful sense of national 
identity independent of the Arab political 
structures of the area, and which in ideology 
and organization has many poirts in common 
with earlier Zionism. 

In sum, this is a useful and provocative 
volume, though hardly a definitive one. Like 
nationalism itself, it raises as many problems as 
it solves. 


WILLIAM J. FoLTz 
Yale University 


The Huk Rebellion: A Study of Peasant Revolt 
in the Philippines. By Benedict J. Kerkvliet. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1977. Pp. xvii + 305. $16.00.) 


Kerkvliet’s book is a revised and condensed 
version of his Ph.D. dissertation, Peasant Rebel- 
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lion in the Philippines (1972). While the disser- 
tation dealt with the Huk rebellion only up to 
the year 1948, the book also considers the 
subsequent revolution, i.e., the period 1948 to 
the early fifties, followed by the decline of the 
movement in the years 1954—1956. 

Kerkvliet used several types of sources: 
interviews with former Huks, the study of 
captured documents in government archives, 
official reports and newspaper articles. He 
conducted research in a village in Central Luzon 
(the barrio San Ricardo in the municipality 
Talavera, province of Nueva Ecija) for a period 
of four months, During his research he inter- 
viewed peasants who had participated in the 
Huk movement, and he studied local conditions 
in order to reconstruct the background of the 
movement. He describes the movement from 
the thirties to the fifties, and the narration 
alternates between the national and the local 
levels. In his description of developments at the 
local level he uses little vignettes from personal 
histories and quotations, giving the book a 
touch of drama as well as of “couleur locale.” 
Kerkvliet succeeds in describing the movement 
from the point of view of the participants, a 
perspective which has been ignored in previous 
studies on the Huk movement. The author 
manages admirably to interweave the soci- 
ological analysis of the social configuration 
with the narration of political and military 
events. 

At the end of the book Kerkvliet presents a 
number of conclusions, one of the most im- 
portant of which refers to the causes for and 
the character of the movement. The author 
does not locate these causes in such general 
conditions as poverty, social inequality or high 
rents, but in the “dramatic deterioration” of 
traditional patron-client relationships between 
landlords and tenants in Central Luzon (p. 
250). Paternalistic patron-client relationships 
provided protection for the peasants against 
crop failures and hardships. These relationships 
broke down during the thirties when landlords 
tended to shift to a more commercial approach 
in agriculture. As landlords ceased to provide 
tenants with cheap loans, peasants were forced 
to become dependent on outside usurers. The 
increasing strictness of the landlords under- 
mined the subsistence base of the peasants. The 
character of the Huk movement follows from 
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(p. 254). The peasant movement was defensive, 
wanting to stop the trend toward increasing 
exploitation. It did not push for the overthrow 
of the government nor did it try to establish a 
completely different social order. The radicals 
who advocated land redistribution and a social- 
ist economic order were a minority, according 
to Kerkvliet. He also depicts the forties and 
fifties as a period in which a schism continuous- 
ly grew between the Communist party which 
tried to gain control of the movement and the 
mass of peasantry which constituted its follow- 
ing. 
Kerkvliet’s excellent study, however, does 
not explicitly consider the class base of the Huk 
movement and of the repressive forces. Implici- 
tly of course he does, By referring to a history 
of tenancy for most rank-and-file Huks whose 
names he has found in documents, he proves 
convincingly that the Huk adherents and sup- 
porters were dependent peasants. Similarly, 
most leaders also had such a background, 
although a few leaders came from the landown- 
ing class. The author presents a picture of the 
class structure consisting of two opposing 
classes: landlords and tenants. One wonders 
whether social reality can be adequately de- 
picted as a two-class system. There was also a 
class of small owners-peasants, small traders, 
shopkeepers and artisans. It would have been 
interesting to know more about the role of 
these people during the years of the Huk 
resistance and rebellion. The question arises 
whether this social class provided supporters for 
the repressive forces that have been active 
against: the Huks since Kerkvliet is not very 
clear about the social background of these 
counter-organizations. i 

For example, during the Japanese occupa- 
tion the Huks sometimes clashed with their 
rival guerrilla organization, USAFFE, which 
was affiliated with and officially recognized by 
the American army. After liberation in 1945 
the Americans and the emerging Philippine 
government tried to quell the Huk movement 
with the help of the USAFFE. In 1945 and 
1946 a counter-revolutionary organization was 
formed, the civilian guard, out of USAFFE 
veterans and hacienda guards. These guards 
were retainers of the landlords and one wonders 
whether they were recruited from the tenant 
class or from the middle groups. Kerkvliet 
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addition, Kerkvliet does not show convincingly 
that there were no peasants on the other side. It 
is well known that villages in Central Luzon are 
raked with factionalism. One might suspect that 
the landlord-tenant division is not really the 
same as the Huk—anti-Huk split, i.e., that given 
the degree of factionalism in villages, one could 
expect that some of the tenants and some of 
the peasants were anti-Huk. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether landlords could still 
count on a core of loyal clients among the 
tenants. The important question is whether the 
whole peasant population was sympathetic or 
at least neutral toward the Huk movement, or 
whether part of the peasant population sided 
with the landlords. 

These remarks do not detract from the fact 
that Kerkvliet’s study is an important contribu- 
tion to Philippine historiography as well as to 
the sociology of peasant movements. 


W. G. WOLTERS 
Erasmus University, Rotterdam 


Britain Says Yes: The 1975 Referendum on the 
Common Market. By Anthony King. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 
1977. Pp. 153. $3.75, paper.) 


Full-Hearted Consent: The Story of the Ref- 
erendum Campaign—and the Campaign for 
the Referendum: By Philip Goodhart. (Lon- 
don: Davis-Poynter, 1976. Pp. 264. £5.00.) 


The 1975 Referendum. By David Butler and 
Uwe Kitzinger. (London: Macmillan, 1976. 
Pp. xi +315. £7.95.) 


On June 5, 1975, the British people in a 
popular referendum approved by a 2-to-1 vote 
their membership in the European Common 


Market. The political and constitutional impli-’ 


cations of this step are. of multifaceted interest 
not only to specialists in British politics and 
history, but to all concerned with comparative 
politics, Although the referendum has been 
used repeatedly in a number of countries—most 
recently in some to ratify membership in the 
Common Market—and although it had been 
seriously considered in Great Britain for more 
than half a century, nevertheless, it had never 
before been used there on a national basis. 

Why did the British take this unprecedented 
action? How was it carried out? What are its 
consequences? These are the questions which 
the authors of the works reviewed here attempt 
to answer. Considering that these are the first 
full-length studies of the referendum, the over- 
all result is impressive. Despite the fact that the 
authors tend to be pro-Marketeers of varying 
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degrees of commitment, their treatment of 
both sides of the campaign is generally fair and 
unbiased. 

Although the books necessarily overlap and 
cover similar events, they have different focuses 
and are most useful for different audiences. 
Britain Says Yes by Anthony King is unques- 
tionably the one which will have the widest 
market in the United States and can profitably 
be read by all levels of students. It possesses the 
wit, clear writing, and sophisticated analysis we 
have come to associate with King. Since he is 
concerned, as he states, with explaining rather 
than describing events, he spends relatively less 
time with the actual operation of the referen- 
dum than with its historical and political 
background, the motivation of the actors, 
factions, and parties involved, and the implica- 
tions of their activities. Thus, not only is the 
whole story concisely presented, but its rele- 
vance and significance are brought out as well. 

The 1975 Referendum by David Butler and 
Uwe Kitzinger, on the other hand, may very 
well prove to be the most authoritative and 
fullest account of the referendum campaign 
itself. Although the work does cover both the 
historical background and the significance of 
the campaign, the authors’ main concern is 
upon its actual operation: the procedural mech- 
anics, the composition and strategy of the 
opposing camps, the conduct of the campaign, 
and the role of the mass media and the public 
opinion polls. This wealth of detail is laced with 
humor and penetrating insight. Since their 
subject is a political campaign about the Com- 
mon Market, the authors’ expertise is particu- 
larly felicitous. Thus, the book may be con- 
sidered the latest installment of Kitzinger’s 
history of Britain’s relationship to the Common 
Market, as well as a spinoff of the Nuffield 
general election series in which Butler has 
played such a prominent role. 

Philip Goodhart, a Conservative MP, covers 
much of the same ground in Full-Hearted 
Consent, but he is much more interested in the 
device of the referendum, per se. An advocate 
of the referendum, he gives a thorough account 
of how it was adopted. In addition, he presents, 
primarily in the appendices—which contain 
some of the most interesting material in the 
hook—the gist of an earlier work, Referendum, 
ın which he had examined previous British 
referendum proposals. Although he builds an 
impressive case that the Conservative party had 
committed itself earlier in the century to the 
principle of the referendum, he underestimates 
the extent of Conservative opposition to the 
referendum as well as the political expediency 


of many of its supporters at that time. 
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Goodhart, on the other hand, depicts with 
evident relish the expediency of the Labour 
party’s presentation of the recent referendum 
and the division within its ranks upon both the 
referendum and the Common Market. In all 
fairness, the criticism was largely deserved, and 
none of the other authors misses the underlying 
ironies in the whole referendum issue, for 
which Labour, both party and government, was 
primarily responsible. 

The first important irony was that the 
referendum had been proposed in 1972 by 
those who wanted to reverse Parliament’s deci- 
sion of the previous year to join the Common 
Market. They were confident because the pub- 
lic opinion polls clearly reflected the Market’s 
unpopularity with the British people. In 1975, 
however, public opinion had shifted and the 
anti-Marketeers were defeated in the actual 
referendum by a 2-to-1 vote. They thus suf- 
fered the ignominy, especially their leading 
spokesman, Anthony Wedgwood Benn, of being 
beaten by their own instrument. 

The second and more significant of these 
ironies, in my view, was the contrast between 
the importance of a potentially fundamental 
constitutional change and the partisan and 
casual way in which the referendum was con- 
cocted and the unexciting character of the 
campaign itself. Although previous referendum 
proposals had also been mired in partisan 
politics, the distinctive aspect of the politics of 
the Common Market referendum issue was its 
intra-partisan rather than inter-partisan nature. 
Only part of the Labour party favored a 
consultation of the people on retaining this 
European connection. The party’s Executive 
Committee accepted it in 1972 by a 13-to-11 
vote with its three leading members absent. 
Although the party’s Shadow Cabinet followed 
suit, it had overwhelmingly rejected the pro- 
posal only two weeks earlier. During the ref- 
erendum campaign, the right-wing Conserva- 
tives and the left-wing Labourites were lined up 
on the anti-Market side against the moderates 
of both parties, and the small band of Liberals. 

There were individuals who opposed the 
referendum because they felt it would under- 
mine British constitutional principles, especially 
the sovereignty of Parliament. In assessing the 
significance of this chapter in British political 
history, are we to give more weight to the fact 
that a populist device was used which gave the 
people the opportunity to exert their will over 
the political elites or to the fact that they 
eventually took their cues from their party 
leaders? Part of the answer to these questions 
may lie in whether or not the referendum will 
be used again in the future. The authors point 
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to the proposed devolution of Scotland and 
Wales as a likely subject. They have described 
and analyzed the 1975 referendum well; but , 
only time will tell whether it will initiate a 
fundamental constitutional change, or whether 
it will be relegated to a footnote in British 
government texts. 


HARRY LAZER 


City College of the 
City University of New York 


Oceania and Beyond: Essays on the Pacific 
Since 1945. Edited by F. P. King. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1976. Pp. xxii + 
265 and 6pp. maps. $22.50.) 


In 16 solicited essays, editor Frank King 
succeeds in demonstrating that anthropologists, 
economists, geographers, historians, journalists, 
lawyers, political scientists, and public admini- 
strators may all share an interest in the vast 
section of the world referred to as Oceania, 
and if it is not their declared concern, an 
undefined political thread binds them all. Be- 
yond this, so wide-ranging are the essays—in 
subject, time frame, intent, style—that other 
generalization had best be deferred. 

Micronesia-United States relationships ac- 
count for about one-third of the book-all of 
Part 1. Individually, these essays range over 
dimensions of dependency, restructuring of 
traditional political systems, positive and nega- 
tive contributions of the Peace Corps, language 
as a force for unity, and comparable other 
geographically compatible subjects. Cumula- 
tively, they support the theme of American 
administrative ineptitude in Micronesia. 

Part 2 can best be characterized as a pot- 
pourri mainly concerned with Australia and 
New Zealand, and some of their former 
colonies. A disconcertingly tangential and sty- 
listically rambling piece places Australia and 
New Zealand island-related foreign policy in 
historical and Asian perspective. Independent 
Samoa’s developmental difficulties, Papua New 
Guinea’s search for a foreign policy, and the 
military defense of New Zealand all raise 
problems for consideration. A broader essay 
concerning the state of South Pacific economic 
development provides a more general view of 
the island areas in the Australian, British, and 
New Zealand zones, and the need for political 
cooperation to achieve economic ends. 

If the United States can be treated as the 
metropolitan nation serving as the focus of Part 
1, and Australia and New Zealand of Part 2, 
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France and Great Britain receive their due 
attention in Part 3, The resistance of France to 
decolonization of New Caledonia and French 
Polynesia is balanced with the rapid political 
change going on in the British areas which has 
brought one area and shortly will lead most of 
the others to independence. In addition, the 
impact of the United States on all of the Pacific 
Islands comes under review, and—returning ito 
the underlying theme of Part 1—this part proves 
the ineptitude of the American role in the 
South Pacific Commission. 

Collectively, these essays provide the jump- 
ing-off point for the “beyond” referred to in 
the title of the anthology. Not all of Oceania 
has been considered, however. Missing is ade- 
quate treatment of Fiji and Tonga, Papua New 
Guinea’s internal governance, or the uncertain- 
ties underlying the futures of American Samoa 
and Guam, to name a few. There are gaps, too, 
in the coverage of nagging regional problems 
requiring policy resolution—as the Polynesian 
out-movement for employment, and the “‘over- 
stayers” in New Zealand. But as an effort at 
bringing together the contributions of con- 
cerned academicians and practitioners from 
countries both around and in the Pacific, all 
focused upon Oceania, this volume is not to be 
faulted. Editor King has pointed the way. The 
next effort should aim for a narrower delinea- 
tion of subject, demand a sharper focus, and 
hold all contributors to the same time frame: 
after all, “Essays on the Pacific Since 1945” 
ought to discuss the period since World War II. 


NORMAN MELLER 
University of Hawaii 


Judicial Politics in West Germany: A Study of 
the Federal Constitutional Court. By Donald 
P. Kommers. (Beverly Hills and London: 
Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 312. $15.00.) 


Donald Kommers has written the first com- 
prehensive, book-length study in English of 
West Germany’s Federal Constitutional Court, 
in time for that tribunal’s silver anniversary. It 
is a fitting anniversary gift: thoughtful, gen- 
erous and without ostentation. It is also a 
useful introduction of American readers to one 
of the most powerful and active constitutional 
tribunals. 

The Federal Constitutional Court is em- 
powered, inter alia, to review the constitution- 
ality of legislation, to resolve disputes among 
members of the federation, to adjudicate the 
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constitutional rights of organs of the national 
government, to outlaw anticonstitutional politi- 
cal parties, and to settle “constitutional com- 
plaints” by citizens who (in strikingly abundant 
numbers) have felt deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights by legislative, administrative or 
judicial action. In exercising its comprehensive 
jurisdiction, the court has substantially affected 
the policies and politics of the Federal Republic 
and has repeatedly become embroiled in con- 
troversy. The struggle over the E.D.C. treaties, 
the financing of political parties and, more 
recently, the Intra-German Treaty and the issue 
of abortion are but a few examples of the 
involvement of the court in vital and volatile 
political issues. 

Kommers divides his examination of the 
Federal Constitutional Court into six main 
sections that deal, respectively, with the poli- 
tical and legal environment of the court (“Set- 
ting”); the organization and operation of the 
court (“Structure”); the recruitment, socializa- 
tion, background and values of the justices 
(“Actors”); the procedures, techniques and 
strategies of the court’s decision making (“Pro- 
cess”); some of the principles of interpretation 
and substantive policies developed by the court 
(“Policy”); and the effects of the court’s work 
on other actors in the West German political 
system (“Impact”). 

While a goodly part of the book is a skillful 
synthesis of the voluminous German literature 
that has appeared during the past 25 years, 
Kommers has included some very useful find- 
ings from his own extensive researches on the 
court. His many interviews have yielded valu- 
able information about the attitudes and values 
of the individual justices which ‘‘are not as yet 
deducible from judicial decisions” (p. 150). The 
new practice of publishing dissenting opinions 
may augur a change in this regard. Equally 
valuable is the author’s detailed analysis, based 
on his access to unpublished records, of how 
the court handled a flood of over 1,500 
“constitutional complaints” in a single year 
(pp. 170-75). 

Students of the U.S. Supreme Court are 
likely to find particularly informative the ac- 
counts which Kommers gives of some of the 
internal procedures of the Federal Constitu- 
tional Court, such as the practice of assigning 
one justice as reporter to each case, who, 
“having to find his own majority,” plays a 
crucial role in shaping the discussion, decision 
and opinion of that case (pp. 192 ff.); or the 
practice of ‘‘admonitory opinions” in which the 
court insists that specific legislative action be 
taken to assure compliance with the constitu- 
tion (pp. 273-74). 
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The book is not without faults. The discus- 
sion of the “impact” of the court says little 
about how, or how much, decisions have 
affected individuals, groups and institutions; 
indeed Kommers acknowledges that the terms 
in which he discusses impact are “Jacking in 
elegance of conceptual refinement” (p. 256). 
Some of the tables in the volume are trouble- 
some; for instance, the incomplete data in 
Table 14 do not readily support the argument 
of changes over time in the court’s proclivity to 
void legislative enactments; Tables 6 and 7 are 
unnecessarily cumbersome; and in Table 19 it is 
difficult to identify the survey respondents. At 
times, the author’s conclusions teeter precari- 
ously at the limits of the evidence, and are then 
hedged by tentative phrases: “there is reason to 
believe ...; this may not have been so in the 
beginning ...; it is not adventurous to suggest 
... 3 the Court seems to be ...; nor is it 
unreasonable to suggest. ..”’ (p. 265). Also, the 
tone of the book is rather consistently admiring 
of almost all aspects of the court (although 
Kommers does note (p. 246) that “many cases 
bear the stigma of crumpled logic”), and there 
is, in the voluminous literature cited by the 
author, no attention given to some fundamental 
criticism of the court by such scholars as 
Otwing Massing, Roland Meister or Wolfgang 
Abendroth. 

Such shortcomings, however, do not serious- 
ly detract from the great value of this work. 
Kommers (and Grossman’s introduction) see 
the book as a building stone for an emerging 
structure of comparative judicial studies; but 
while that structure presently seems still far 
from completion (and design?), this study is a 
valuable contribution in its own right. It is 
comprehensive and comprehensible, infor- 
mative and intelligent. It is a judicious book on 
an important judicial institution, deserving to 
be read seriously by students both of German 
politics and of judicial politics. 


Jonn C. LANE 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Twentieth-Century Czechoslovakia: The Mean- 
ings of Its History. By Josef Korbel. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1977. Pp. 
xii + 346. $14.95.) 


As Josef Korbel states in his preface, his 
primary purpose is to explain what he calls “the 
puzzling phenomenon” of Czechoslovakia’s his- 
tory, namely, “a unique zeal for social advance- 
ment coupled with an equally unique record of 
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defeat and failure.” He begins his pursuit of this 
rather elusive objective by an examination of 
“the meanings? of Czechoslovakia’s history 
that “would give it strength to endure ever- 
changing circumstances or would weaken its 
will in moments of great national crisis.” After 
having discussed the respective interpretations 
of Czech history by Palacký, Havlíček, T. G. 
Masaryk, Pekař, Peroutka and Chalupny, he 
reviews and analyzes, one by one, the major 
stages of Czechoslovakia’s history from the 
liberation movement of the First World War to 
Dubéek’s “Czechoslovak Spring” of 1968 and 
its subsequent demise following the Soviet 
occupation of the country. But the book’s 
emphasis is on the period from Munich on- 
wards. 

The book is well organized and written in a 
vivid and highly readable style. It draws on the 
most up-to-date materials that have recently 
become available as well as the author’s own 
knowledge gained in the Czechoslovak diplo- 
matic service and from his participation in the 
Czechoslovak liberation movement of the Sec- 
ond World War. Appended to the book is a 
good bibliography of documents, books and 
periodical literature. One puzzling omission, 
however, is that neither in the bibliography nor 
in the footnotes does the author mention the 
papers of the late Jaromir Smutny, who was the 
head of the President’s Office from 1939 to 
1948, even though the papers are deposited in 
the archives of the university whose press 
published his book. The book contains also a 
number of other statements and even direct 
quotations the sources of which are not men- 
tioned. 

While most of Korbel’s interpretations and 
conclusions are, in my judgment, sound and 
well substantiated, some of them appear to be 
questionable. Would “the valor of Czechoslo- 
vakia” (had Beneš decided to go to war in 
1938) have really become “a catalyst to unite 
the frightened and diffused elements of the 
West?” (p. 147) Most of the evidence that has 
come to light since 1938 points in the opposite 
direction and bears out Benes’ conviction that 
France and Britain would not have come to 
Czechoslovakia’s aid had Czechoslovakia gone 
to war, even if Czech armed resistance had 
lasted the four to six weeks Korbel mentions. 
Would the nation have “suffered both death 
and demoralization” any less had it fought and 
been defeated and overrun by the Nazis in 1938 
rather than capitulating? (p. 149) I think not. 
Could the communization of Czechoslovakia 
have been avoided had Benes not “bargained 
away his country’s central values?” (p. 216) 
Again, the fact that all the countries of Cen- 
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tral-Eastern Europe that had been overrun by 
the Red Army toward the end of the Second 


World War succumbed to communism regard- | 


less of their leaders’ stand vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union seems to indicate that something other 
than “a compromise of principle for practicali- 
ty” (p. 216) must have been the real cause. Had 
T. G. Masaryk stood at the helm in 1938 and 
1948, could he have prevented the two trage- 
dies, as Korbel seems to believe? Is it correct to 
say that “a personal rancor against France and 
Great Britain played no small role in Benes’ 
thinking?” Having served as Beneš personal 
secretary from 1939 to 1945, I can state that 
the president harbored no ill feelings toward 
Britain and France as such, but only toward the 
two countries’ “Munichites,” Chamberlain, Da- 
ladier and, above all, Georges Bonnet. 

Although Korbel has striven for scientific 
objectivity, his book leaves this reviewer with a 
definite impression that he was influenced in 
his evaluation of the behavior of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s leaders at the time of Munich, the 1948 
communist take-over and the 1968 Soviet 
invasion primarily by his own personal convic- 
tion that in all the three instances Czechoslo- 
vakia should have offered armed resistance. In 
fact, he even seems to regret that Czechoslo- 
vakia emerged in 1918 “from centuries of 
serfdom into the full splendor of indepen- 
dence—without the firing of a shot, a revolution 
sui generis” (p. 3). 


EDWARD TABORSKY 
University of Texas, Austin 


Peruvian Democracy under Economic Stress: 
An Account of the Belaunde Administra- 
tion, 1963—1968. By Pedro-Pablo Kuczyn- 
ski. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1977. Pp. xiv + 308. $16.50.) 


Peruvian Democracy Under Economic Stress 
is a work which attempts to provide some 
insight into economic decision making during a 
recent period in Peruvian political history. The 
author, who served as one of the managers of 
Peru’s Central Reserve Bank, played a role in 
these events in the late 1960s. His work is 
unique in two ways: first, as a partial memoir, 
it provides a point of view not normally 
available to the political scientist examining 
recent events in Latin America; and second, it 
contributes to the few studies available of 
policy decisions in Latin America and in the 
developing nations. 

Although the book focuses on the years 
1963 to 1968, Kuczynski provides a brief, lucid 
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background on the social and economic condi- 
tions in Peru before this period. Furthermore, 
in the second chapter, he takes care to describe 
the individuals (and their political biases) who 
are to be involved in determining the economic 
policies analyzed in the following sections. It 
becomes obvious in this second chapter that 
Kuczynski’s inside knowledge of little-known 
personnel who had considerable influence on 
policy formulation provides a much more com- 
plete picture than we have had previously. It 
can also be detected at this point that in spite 
of his personal involvement in an exciting 
period of Peruvian history, he writes with 
remarkable objectivity in his descriptions of 
personalities. This objectivity continues 
throughout the book and is equally character- 
istic of Kuczynski’s analysis of the achieve- 
ments and failures of the Fernando Belaúnde 
administration. For example, he praises Be- 
launde for initiating an inland highway which 
opened up Peru’s interior, while at the same 
time he criticizes him for his poor choice of 
economic advisers in the beginning of his 
administration. 

It might seem that the book would only 
interest a specialist, but Kuczynski has at- 
tempted to identify problems and character- 
istics of decision making to be found in other 
countries at similar stages of development. In 
presenting the problems, he analyzes institu- 
tional weaknesses in the political structure as 
well as fallacies in economic policies. As an 
example of institutional weakness, he argues for 
changes in the system of proportional represen- 
tation, which, in his opinion, has been detri- 
mental to congressional relations with the 
president. The theoretical value of the book to 
political scientists is lessened by his failure to 
make the reader fully aware of the broader 
implications of his findings. While the book is 
filled with examples which students of develop- 
ing countries would find enlightening in a 
comparative perspective, the author himself 
does not usually expand on their comparability 
or broader significance. Some of the important 
themes of general interest to political scientists 
include: the role of the técnico in political 
decision making; the importance of external 
influences on domestic policies, in this case, the 
International Petroleum Company; develop- 
mental decision making in a democratic con- 
text; and civil-military relations in a period of 
some political and economic instability. 

Kuczynski’s text is clearly written and fre- 
quently punctuated with humorous anecdotes 
and asides. Some of the central sections of the 
book, although maintaining a clarity in style, 
are somewhat detailed economic analyses. But, 
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again in the final sections, the author inter- 


twines these with political insights. The work 
concludes with an epilogue devoted to sum- 
marizing the achievements and failures of the 
Belaunde administration. ‘This section would 
have added more significantly to the value of 
the overall work had the author emphasized the 
broader implications of his study for under- 
standing policy making. For this reason, the 
book is too detailed for the generalist, but is an 
excellent work for the Peruvianist and Latin 
Americanist or for the social scientist willing to 
ferret out the theoretical implications of Peru- 
vian case examples in other contexts. 


RODERIC A. CAMP 
Central College 


Fascism: A Reader’s Guide; Analyses, Im- 
terpretations, Bibliography. Edited by Wal- 
ter Laqueur. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1976. Pp. 478. $20.00.) 


Reviewers rarely have the opportunity of 


reviewing a collection of essays that is com- — 


posed of contributions that are almost all 


unqualifiedly competent. Rarer still are the- 


occasions when such a collection is devoted to 
as controversial and abused a topic as “fas- 
cism.” That is why this volume is so welcome. 
It is surely one of the best single collections 
given over to a discussion of generic fascism. 
Juan Linz, Karl Dietrich Bracher, Stanley 
Payne, Zeev Sternhell, Alan Milward and Eugen 
Weber deliver themselves of model essays of 
analysis, exposition and bibliographical refer- 
ence. 

The entire collection that we are considering 
is evidence of the distance traversed by scholars 
over the last decade. While the folk-wisdom of 
social science and history may very well repeat, 
with tedious regularity, the time-worn convic- 
tions that “fascism” was innocent of “ideologi- 
cal” commitments, the essay by Sternhell re- 
veals the complexity and richness of the ideo- 
logical components of the belief systems we 
now recognize as “fascist.” While “committed” 
scholarship continues to insist upon the “cap- 
italist” character of “fascism,” everything said 
by Adrian Lyttleton, Milward and Bracher, 
suggests a far more complicated relationship 
between industrial and agricultural elites and 
the fascist parties. 

The essays dissipate so many simplisms, so 
many stupidities, and so many factual and 
analytic errors, that. one can only urge those 
interested in the general phenomenon we iden- 
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tify as “fascism” to undertake a careful perusal 
of the book. 

The esszyists, of course, tender a great many 
judgments with which specialists may well take 
issue. Milward, for example, suggests that the 
Italian Fascist policy of “ruralization’’—the 
effort to reduce the inmigration of rural Italians 
to the urban centers—was undertaken to placate 
“threatened,” “conservative supporters (p. 
411). An equally plausible interpretation has 
been offered by Cesare De Seta in his preface to 
Giuseppe Pagano, Architettura e citta durante il 
fascismo (Rome: Laterza, 1976), which con- 
strues the policy as the consequence of a very 
modern preoccupation with the creation of 
“open cities,’ with outlying “satellite commun- 
ities” serving industrial needs, but preserving a 
“green” and salubrious environment. Further- 
more, Francis Carsten’s suggestion that ‘no 
fundamentally new interpretations of fascism 
have been put forward by ... modern his- 
torians and political scientists’ (p. 431) is 
debatable at best. Rosario Romeo’s recent 
suggestion that Italian Fascism be understood 
as a stage in “‘industrialization” and ‘“‘moderni- 
zation”—while it shares some features with the 
zarly account of Franz Borkenau—is, in a 
significant sense, a “fundamentally new inter- 
pretation” (cf. Romeo’s introduction to S. La 
Francesca, La politica economica del fascismo, 
2nd ed. Rome: Laterza, 1973). Similarly, there 
is too much information now available to allow 
Lyttelton’s statement that Mussolini’s Fascism 
was “subservient to the interests of the industri- 
alists and ship owners” (p. 134) to go unchal- 
Jenged. Since Lyttelton, himself, recognizes 
that Italian foreign policy, with all its domestic 
implications, was “exclusively Mussolini’s re- 
sponsibility” (p. 141), it hardly seems plausible 
that Mussolini was “subservient” to anyone. In 
this regard, Hans Mommsen suggests that, at 
best, Fascism’s “conservative elites” managed 
to maintain “some measure of independence” 
from Fascist dominance—a much more convinc- 
ing judgment (cf. p. 202). Elsewhere, Sergio 
Panunzio is identified as “Pannunzio’’ (p. 333), 
and the protofascist revolutionary syndicalists 
are characterized as “right-wing” (p. 332), a 
characterization that requires considerable argu- 
ment to render it convincing. Somewhere else, 
the insistence that the “economic programme 
of fascism as a sect”? had “little relevance in 
meeting the precise economic demands of those 
who subsequently supported fascist mass move- 
ments” (p. 387) seems to have little merit. 
Mussolini’s emphasis on “productivism”’— 
economic modernization and industrializa- 
tion—at the very founding of Fascism (as a sect, 
before it entered into its mass-mobilizing phase) 
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suggests that the program he envisioned was 
eminently well suited to the interests of the 
“emerging middle classes,” preoccupied with 
the development of the peninsula. It was that 
class that was to prove critical in their support 
of the movement. (Cf. R. De Felice, Fascism 
[New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction, 1976], p. 
45 f.). 

All that notwithstanding, Laqueur’s collec- 
tion is a significant contribution to the con- 
temporary scholarship devoted to generic fas- 
cism. Taken individually, the essays by Linz, 
Payne, Sternhell, Milward and Weber, are each, 
in themselves, ample compensation for the 
price paid for the volume. 


A. JAMES GREGOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


African Kingships in Perspective: Political 
Change in Modernization in Monarchical 
Settings. Edited by Rene Lemarchand. (Lon- 
don: Frank Cass, 1977. Distributed by Bib- 
lio Distribution Center, Totowa, N.J. Pp. xiv 
+325. $27.50.) 


This book seeks to answer an important, if 
largely retrospective, question about political 
change in Africa: the extent to which African 
monarchical systems have been able to “regu- 
late and institutionalize social change and at the 
same time adapt themselves to the exigencies of 
their environments” (p. ix). These environ- 
ments include not only “traditional” Africa 
before the time of European penetration, but 
also the more recent periods of tumultuous 
social and political change introduced by 
colonialism and national independence. 

The book also pursues an important theore- 
tical goal: to provide a corrective to the kind of 
“uncritical functionalism” that has biased much 
of the African studies literature toward an 
assumption. of unilinear and irreversible trans- 
formations, by returning to an earlier period 
and “suggesting possible correlations between 
the character of monarchical institutions and 
their (variable) vulnerability to social change— 
while at the same time giving due consideration 
to the impact of individual choices on institu- 
tional variables” (p. x). 

The kingships under consideration were 
selected for their comparative value, according 
to their different historical legacies, structural- 
functional diversity, varying levels of institu- 
tional adaptability and resistance to decay, and 
relatively wide geographical dispersal. In his 
-introduction, Lemarchand sets broad analytical 
parameters for subsequent case studies of the 
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Ethiopian, Rwandan, Burundian, Swazi, Baso- 
tho, Bugandan, Ankole, and Ijebu Ode king- 
doms. At the time he was writing (1970), all 
but the Ethiopian, Swazi, and Basotho monar- 
chies had perished. In 1974, Ethiopia too 
disappeared in a military coup d'état. Neverthe- 
less, Lemarchand argues, these political systems 
are worth studying because of how they shaped 
and molded their social environments and thus 
created many of the institutional conditions 
and leadership styles that still affect African 
politics. Because African monarchies and indivi- 
dual rulers displayed variable adaptive capaci- 
ties in response to the devastating colonial and 
nationalist experiences, their study can also 
enhance our theoretical understanding of the 
relationship between institutional, personal 
leadership, and environmental factors during 
such periods of collective upheaval. 

Two basic types of monarchy can be dis- 
tinguished in traditional Africa: “monopo- 
listic,”’ in which political resources were largely 
controlled by the monarch, and “‘oligopolistic,” 
where resources were also distributed among 
other centers of power. Traditional monarchies 
can also be classified as “open” or “closed,” 
depending upon whether political rewards, in- 
cluding leadership roles, were shared widely 
within society or were restricted to narrow 
ascriptive groups. Of the monopolistic king- 
doms, the Buganda and Basotho were open, 
Rwanda and Ankole were closed, and Swazi- 
land and Ethiopia were mixed. Ijebu Ode and 
Burundi were oligopolistic systems, the former 
open and the latter mixed. 

Still other differences appeared among these 
monarchies as all but Ethiopia were subjected 


‘to long periods of colonial rule. European 


administration introduced major alterations in 
the structures of inter-elite and elite-mass ex- 
change, and in the nature and distribution of 
political resources. These innovations, together 
with the nationalist opposition to colonialism 
which they ultimately stimulated, produced 
widespread transformations in monarchial insti- 
tutions and highlighted the differing adaptive 
capacities of the monarchs, expressed in their 
own polich choices, 

Eight case studies follow Lemarchand’s in- 
troduction. Christopher Clapham discusses 
Ethiopia as a “theocratic kingship,” the twenti- 
eth-century survival of which can be attributed 
to a combination of considerable institutional 
flexibility, an absence of sustained colonial 
overrule, and the political sagacity of Emperor 
Haile-Selassie. Writing in the late 1960s, Clap- 
ham pinpoints the reason for the monarchy’s 
destruction in the military coup of 1974: “The 
immediate future of the emperorship depends 
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on the capacity of Haile-Selassie and his ad- 
visors to handle intensified demands” (p. 60), 
particularly those of a rapid emerging political 
class comprising students, bureaucrats, and mili- 
tary personnel. 

Lemarchand classifies Rwanda and Burundi 
as ethnically stratified kingships, whose stabili- 
ty and survival depended on rigidly maintained 
patterns of resource allocation between patri- 
monial ethnic oligarchies and subordinate eth- 
nic client groups. Colonialism, colonial mod- 
ernization, and nationalism introduced new 
political resources into the Rwandan and Bu- 
rundian systems, with the effect that these 
patrimonies were disrupted and both kingdoms 
were violently overthrown. That the monarchy 
of Burundi was able to outlast that of Rwanda 
by 12 years is explained by its tradition of 
institutional flexibility and political com- 
promise produced by “its multiplicity of com- 
petitive and semi-autonomous power centres, 
leading to recurrent (but finally terminal) frag- 
mentation” (p. 94). 

As portrayed by Christian Potholm and 
Richard Weisfelder, Swaziland and Lesotho are 
ethnic kingships whose institutional adaptabili- 
ty and the innovativeness of their rulers have 
allowed them to survive into the 1970s. The 
Swazi monarchy is still firmly in control of that 
country’s government, while the Basotho king 
now presides over a “symbolic constitutional 
monarchy”; yet the persistence of both bears 
witness to the resilience of traditional mon- 
archical forms in revolutionary twentietk-cen- 
tury Africa. 

Buganda, Ankole, and Ijebu Ode were “‘in- 
corporated kingdoms” in that they were ab- 
sorbed within larger colonial, and then national, 
political units. Buganda and Ankole, discussed 
by Crawford Young and Martin Doornbos, 
became parts of Uganda; while Ijebu Ode, 
treated by anthropologist Peter Lloyd, was 
included within Nigeria. The structural and 
processual transformations of British colonial- 
ism rendered Ankole obsolete and an easy 
target for political and governmental reorgani- 
zation in the post-colonial period. Through its 
sophisticated administrative system, its ability 
to adapt to the colonial pattern of administra- 
tion, and the personal leadership qualities of its 
tulers and other elites, Buganda survived and 
prospered until after national independence in 
1962. Its elimination proved to be a costly, and 
indeed fatal, undertaking for Uganda’s first 
independence government which, with the help 
of the monarchically disinherited Buganda, was 
overthrown in a military coup of January, 
1971, Under the impact of colonialism, the 
Yoruba Kingdom of Ijebu Ode simply degen- 
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erated into a series of confrontations between 
the king and his lesser chiefs, and somewhat 
later between both and the newly emergent 
mass political parties. 

In his concluding essay, Lemarchand evalu- 
ates the ability of African monarchs to regulate 
the massive political changes set in motion by 
European colonialism. In diverse settings, some 
kings were better able than others to establish 
relatively successful strategies of institutional 
autonomy from colonial and nationalist power 
centers, and thus develop viable strategies of 

2rsonal survival and institutional growth. 
These strategies seem only to have postponed 
the demise of the surviving kingdoms. Yet their 
identification and documentation provide the 
chief contributions of this book to a broader 
understanding of political change, by underlin- 
irg the importance of leadership choices to 
impersonal processes of institutional decay and 
transformation. For two decades at least, struc- 
tural-functional analysis has virtually ignored 
these personal factors, and the present volume 
helps to correct this lapse. 

This value is mitigated only by the volume’s 
high price, which will probably limit its circula- 
tion to specialized researchers and libraries, and 
also by the fact that it was published more than 
seven years after most of the case studies were 
ccmpleted. Each study would have been im- 
proved if its author had added a section 
updating the experiences and consequences of 
the monarchy he examined. 


RODGER YEAGER 
West Virginia University 


Chinese Shadows. By Simon Leys. (New York: 
Viking Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 220. $10.00, 
cloth; $2.50, paper.) 


Pierre Ryckman (writing under the name of 
Simon Leys) makes some shrewd observations 
on the privileged position of the military sector 
in Chinese society in his book, Chinese Sha- 
dows (pp. 46, 68, 82, 83). Cultural historians 
may, in addition, find in the work a useful 
compilation of some of the destruction wrought 
by the Red Guards during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Sadly, the book fails as a deep analysis of 
Chinese politics. Its attempt to explicate the 
real roots of China’s political dynamics results 
only in confusion, contradiction and, most 
unfortunately, McCarthyism. 

Ryckmans contends that virtually all other 
professional analysts of Chinese politics are 
fools, flatterers, frauds and apologists. The 
truth that all others but he supposedly miss is 
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that China is a cretinized, totalitarian, Stalinist, 
slave society of ant-like people. Ryckmans is 
not given to understatement. 

Since Ryckmans believes he has nothing to 
learn from academics who do not share his 
simplistic unidimensional explanation, he never 
comes to grips with the professional consensus 
which finds more utility in complex non-totali- 
tarian paradigms related to comparative com- 
munism, conflict models, nationalism, interest- 
group theory, bureaucratic politics and notions 
of collective action, techno-logic and moderni- 
zation. 

Ryckmans’ observations, on contrast to his 
theory, are more in accord with these non- 
totalitarian paradigms. He records the obvious 
facts such as Mao’s inability to impose his will 
on the bureaucracy, the almost permanent 
factions, the nearness of military coups, the 
persistence of virtually feudal traditions, the 
vitality of family and the ease with which some 
educators got around reforms they didn’t like. 
And he does not invent a secret police which 
terrorizes the populace, since there is none, 
Indeed, he reports his observation that workers 
fearlessly impose their own rules. 

Ryckmans then ignores what he observes in 
the present and proceeds to find the roots of 
his fictive Chinese totalitarianism in China’s 
past. Supposedly, Maoism grows from and 
builds on a hypostatized totalitarian tradition 
instituted by the Ming dynasty some 600 years 
ago. At the same time, Maoism allegedly de- 
stroys the continuing humanist Confucian tradi- 
tion which long predated the Ming dynasty. 

This gross and distant argument which finds 
the origins and meaning of contemporary Chi- 
nese political dynamics in ancient times makes 
no sense at all to me or to most other political 
scientists of People’s China concerned with 
party and ideology, modernity and socialism. 
And Ryckmans has no other explanatory 
scheme to offer, 

Ryckmans’ good Confucian past even in- 
cludes traditional China as a veritable “two 
party democracy” (p. 209). Meanwhile, the real 
populist, localist, decentralist facet of Maoism, 
analyzed by so many scholars, receives not a 
word. Instead, Ryckmans argues that a sup- 
posedly sybaritic past (pp. 37, 50, 80, 193) has 
been replaced by a leveling-down. Apparently, 
he alone never heard about China’s earlier mass 
starvations. 

Despite Ryckmans’ unique conclusions 
about the happy past and sad present, the 
historical evidence points to a famine-filled 
recent past replaced by what Western economic 
historians of China find to be an extraordinary 
raising of the worst-off regions and a successful 
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closing of the economic, social and cultural gap 
between the poorest rural areas and the wealthi- 
er urban ones. Since the bases of Ryckmans’ 
theories conflict at every key point with the 
professional consensus, it is no wonder that he 
damns and ignores the contributions of profes- 
sionals. 

In fact, Ryckmans’ own evidence is not even 
congruent with his own theses that most 
everything is wonderful in the surviving ele- 
ments of the Confucian past. Evincing no love 
for the dogmatism of much of Chinese educa- 
tional methods, Ryckmans’ comments that 
“Chinese pedagogy remains ... desperately 
conservative and traditional” (p. 147). In addi- 
tion, he notes that the “age-old contempt of 
mandarin society for manual work” persists, as 
“city dwellers still look down upon a country- 
side posting as exile or disgrace” (p. 48). One 
less biased than Ryckmans might almost find in 
his observations some small justification for 
Maoism’s belief in China’s need to undermine 
some undemocratic aspects of Confucianism. 

If the data on Chinese politics and society 
won’t support his thesis of a monstrous present 
replacing a magnificent past—he dismisses the 
evils of the past as mere “historical accident” 
(p. 219), Ryckmans tries to carry the day with 
an extraordinary verbal assault of extreme 
Janguage. Words such as “atrocity,” “rape” and 
“murder” (pp. 160, 53, 143) and comparisons 
with the world’s most notorious conquerors 
and killers are linked to the most ordinary acts 
of China’s modernization such as the removal 
of city walls, the widening and straightening of 
streets, clapping at the conclusion of a per- 
formance and language reform. 

No comparison is ever made with other 
nations’ modernization or earlier moments in 
China’s modernization, although that might 
permit a serious evaluation of the costs and 
benefits of China’s path. It really isn’t serious 
analysis to idealize China’s distant past and 
demonize the present as Ryckmans does. 

This demonology combines two theodicies. 
First there is the reverence of antiquarians and 
former colonials for the heavenly old days in 
China. Ryckmans pines for some imagined 
traditional China with its supposedly “‘straight- 
forward,” “warm-hearted,” “simple,” “na- 
tural,” “naive,” “courteous,” “crafty,” “sub- 
tle” people. You know, the “patient” ones such 
as the “devoted” cook of the foreigner (pp. 51, 
186, 187). 

Second, Ryckmans describes himself as one 
who once adored the revolution as good and 
now finds it hateful (pp. 86, 159, 192). The 
flip-flop not only produces the expected per- 
centages of emotion (maximized) and reason 
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(almost nonexistent), but also the major meta- 
phor of the book: the revolution as a false god. 

As a result, the book is full of one major 
judgment or error after another, each and all 
characterized by the victory of blinding venom 
over balance or fact. Whereas respected obser- 
vers such as Benjamin Schwartz and Wang 
Gengwu describe Mao as an accomplished poet 
whose poems stir something in every literate 
Chinese, Ryckmans has only vile adjectives to 
describe that poetry. Whereas all Western bio- 
graphers of Mao are grateful for Li Jui’s The 
Early Revolutionary Activities of Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung (recently translated into English), 
Ryckmans insists that the Chinese are kept 
completely ignorant of Mao’s biography (p. 
83). Whereas Mao wrote reams in criticism of 
Stalin’s way (an English translation of some of 
this is titled A Critique of Soviet Economics), 
Ryckmans insists that not one such word exists 
(p. 203). 

What we have from Ryckmans, I fear, is not 
ordinary ignorance or error, but pure malice. 
His analysis is at this level: “one can see what is 
wrong with the left-wing movement by the 
ugliness of their women” (p. 196). 

Worst of all, the book is unforgivably vi- 
cious. Typically, Ryckmans begins and ends 
with a back-handed attack on Harvard’s John 
King Fairbank (who probably contributed more 
than any other individual to fostering rigorous 
American scholarship on modern China) as a 
flattering advocate of Maoism. When I recall 
the hurtful slanders of Fairbank in this regard 
in the McCarthy period, when I remember that 
Fairbank’s basic category for People’s China is 
totalitarianism and that he has argued at length 
to keep Taiwan from the PRC, I conclude that 
Ryckmans is so much out for effect that he has 
forgotten not only facts and history but basic 
human decency. 


EDWARD FRIEDMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Authoritarianism and Corporatism in Latin 
America. Edited by James M. Malloy. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1977. 
Pp. x + 549, $19.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


The rediscovery of the concept of corporat- 
ism has given a certain elan to the study of 


Latin American politics. It has provoked a 


lively debate and stimulated a considerable 
program of research that is now spreading into 
other areas of comparative politics. Stripped of 
its associations with Fascist ideology, univer- 
salized, operationalized and embedded in a 
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context of important theoretical concerns, the 
idea of corporatism does have implications for 
the study of political institutions and processes 
in the broadest sense. 

There is a rough agreement that corporatism 
signifies a specific pattern of relations between 
the state and other social institutions and 
associations, one in which government plays the 
role of architect of political order, defining and 
delimiting the scope of interest group activity, 
coordinating the activities of private associa- 
tions, creating explicit mechanisms of direct 
interest representation in public policy making. 
Unlike orthodox pluralist theory, the state is 
not seen as ‘‘responding” to demands autono- 
mously generated by groups. The state is an 
active force consciously imposing design and 
structure on group process. Unlike totali- 
tatianism, corporatism does not entail the 
comprehensive mobilization and politicization 
of society. 

Beyond such rough agreement, corporatism 
means different things to different people and 
can be understood at a number of different 
levels. Hence the lively debate. In one sense, 
corporatism connotes the political world view 
of the Aristotelian-Thomist synthesis and med- 
ieval thought. It is a general pattern of political 
cognition like liberalism and Marxism. One 
school contends that this political perspective is 
uniquely embedded in Hispanic culture and 
that a proper political interpretation of Latin 
America must start from these constructs and 
assumptions rather than those of American 
political science or Marxist analysis. 

A second view takes corporatism as a general 
model of the political system with no particular 
cultural or ideological ties or connotations. 
Corporate institutions and practices can be 
identified in Northern Europe and Anglo- 
America as well as in other parts of the world. 
Corporatism is a model like pluralism or totali- 
tarianism, part of a taxonomy of comparative 
political forms, The analytic task is to clarify its 
character and to account for its incidence. 

A related group of scholars see corporatism 
more as a characterization of policy than 
system. It is the intent of the state to create a 
certain structure of relationships between asso- 
ciations and the state that is the object of 
analysis, Finally, some simply associate cor- 
poratism with a certain kind of authoritarian- 
technocratic government. 

The volume edited by James Malloy is an 
important contribution to this growing focus of 
research. First, it must be said that the book is 
remarkably well edited and organized for a 
multi-authored work. We begin with four theo- 
retical pieces, move to ten comparative and case 
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studies and conclude with an exercise in cross- 
national comparison by David and Ruth Collier 
and a fine critical summation by Silvio Duncan 
Baretta and Helen C. Douglass. There is even a 
bibliography. 

The specific focus is on the utility of the 
concept of corporatism in analyzing the “‘mod- 
ernizing authoritarian” regimes that emerged in 
Latin America in the late 1960s. I found no 
single, brilliant piece in the book—nothing to 
match Phillippe Schmitter’s seminal “Still the 
Century of Corporatism?”’—but taken together, 
the articles are craftsman-like and do illustrate 
the range of research interests, techniques and 
approaches. that have been arrayed around the 
central concept. 

James Malloy and Guillermo O’Donnell try 
to put the phenomenon of authoritarian cor- 
poratism in developmental perspective. 
Schwartzman contributes a nice essay relating 
corporatism to Weber’s theory of patrimonial- 
ism. Chalmers speaks to the “politicization” of 
the state. 

Case studies include articles by the Purcells 
and Stevens on Mexico, Bailey on Colombia (a 
most sensible piece), Miricle on Brazil, Sharpe 
on the Dominican Republic, Dietz and Palmer 
on Peru and Malloy on Bolivia. Most are 
successful on carefully defined problems. Kauf- 
man tries to draw party competition into the 
corporatist net in a comparative study. 

I want to single out Thomas Skidmore’s 
piece on economic stabilization because it 
seemed curiously unrelated to the theme of 
corporatism and I think I know why. Skidmore 
examines the policy failures of a variety of 
Latin American regimes in coming to grips with 
inflation. He sees economic policy—much as 
economists do—as having to do solely with 
macroeconomic management, with fiscal, bud- 
get and monetary policy instruments. However, 
corporatist institutions, structured collabora- 
tion between labor and industrial associations 
and the state, are alternative mechanisms of 
economic management and particularly of in- 
comes policy. European experience in the 
recent past may suggest that a positive col- 
laboration of such associations with the state is 
one of the few keys to workable stabilization 
policy. That Skidmore did not see the link 
between the theory of corporatism and eco- 
nomic policy signals an interesting gap in 
theory, one that is significant for the develop- 
ment of a more coherent approach io political 
economy. 

The intellectual history of the study of 
corporatism in political science is relatively 
brief and coherent. Anyone who would take u} 
Pike and Stritch’s The New Corporatism, skimt 
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the April, 1977 issue of Comparative Political 
Studies, and then read the Malloy volume can 
claim to be reasonably familiar with the sub- 
ject, perhaps even a minor authority in the 
field. 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Rise and Fall of the Cyprus Republic. By 
Kyriacos C. Markides. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1977. Pp. 
xvii + 200. $12.50.) 


Markides, a Cypriot sociologist, explores the 
social dynamics of the Greek Cypriot communi- 
ty which made possible the external inter- 
ference that brought down the Cyprus Republic 
in 1974, His analysis is based on current 
theories of social transformation, political ac- 
commodation, and the breakdown of demo- 
cratic regimes. 

The more interesting and potentially contro- 
versial sections of this book are those dealing 
with Makarios’ authority and power and the 
social and political characteristics of his sup- 
porters and opponents. Markides argues that 
Makarios’ authority and power is based on the 
rare combination of traditional, charismatic, 
and legal-rational authority, with the charis- 
matic overshadowing the other two. His charis- 
matic authority is reinforced by the control of 
the key economic institutions of the republic. 
In contrast to other charismatic leaders, Makari- 
os has maintained and strengthened his charis- 
matic authority and has enjoyed wide support 
from all social and political strata, thus dom- 
inating Cypriot politics since 1950. 

In the analysis of Makarios’ authority and 
power one finds both an implied criticism of 
the Cypriot leader, as well as an expression of 
concern about the future of Cyprus. In the 
former case, the author argues that Makarios’ 
charismatic leadership prevented the emergence 
of viable political institutions and alternate 
leaders that could have paved the way for a 
settlement of the perpetuated Cypriot dispute. 
Makarios’ charismatic authority and role as 
unifier in a fragmented social and political 
system made him indispensable, despite his 
inability to resolve the “insoluble” problems of 
intercommunal relations and the issue of enosis. 
This assessment will be welcomed by Makarios’ 
critics, in and out of Cyprus, who have main- 
tained for years that Makarios is a “crisis 
leader.” But the conditions leading to Makarios’ 
indispensability also create concern as to the 
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future of Cyprus, a concern confirmed by the 
recent heart attack of the Cypriot president. 

The presence of the previously mentioned 
“insoluble” problems led to the breakdown of 
the Cypriot Republic in the summer of 1974 by 
contributing to the government’s loss of legiti- 
macy, increasing the scope for terrorism, and 
fragmenting the governing coalition. Thus the 
government’s attempt to deal with the activities 
of the Athens-led ‘disloyal opposition” was 
“too little too late,” making the 1974 coup 
inevitable. 

The discussion of Makarios’ power and 
authority and the effects of his charismatic rule 
is thorough, as is the author’s analysis of enosis 
and its effects on the problem of Cyprus. But 
Markides’ assessment of the linkage of the 
internal and external factors in the Cyprus 
dispute and the problems of charismatic leader- 
ship raises a number of questions. Approaching 
the Cyprus problem from an international 
perspective available documentary evidence in- 
dicates first: that the policy priorities and 
actions of Greece, Turkey and the U.S. made 
the post-1963 clash in the objectives of Greece 
and Cyprus inevitable. Such a clash may have 
been avoided if other Cypriot leaders, such as 
Clerides or Grivas, or even Makarios, either led 
Cyprus to partition under the guise of enosis 
schemes (such as the Acheson Plan; Grivas-Ball 
agreement; Toumbas-Caglayangil protocol) or 
acquiesced to the confederal-partitionist de- 
mands Greece and Turkey presented at the 
Cypriot intercommunal talks following the un- 
derstanding the two countries reached in Lis- 
bon in 1971. Second: the attitudes of the 
Greek junta toward the Cyprus dispute and the 
Cypriots in general support the argument that 
the coup in Cyprus would have occurred 
regardless of Makarios’ actions. And third, the 
author’s suggestions as to policy options that 
Makarios could have pursued are either unreal- 
istic (resignation), or attempted and met with 
rejection by the U.S., Greece and Turkey 
(alignment with the West and NATO). 

The author’s attempt to apply the theory of 
“consociational democracy” to the problem of 
ethnic accommodation in Cyprus is useful, but 
one wonders why Nordlinger’s contribution on 
the subject was overlooked. Although he refers 
to the intercommunal talks of 1968—74, the 
author fails to show that the negotiators had 
produced a new formula for conflict regulation 
in Cyprus just before the July 15 coup. This 
fact largely invalidates the thesis that Makarios 
could not resolve the intercommunal problem 
and indicates that Athens would have over- 
thrown his government unless the Cypriots had 
accepted externally imposed schemes. Finally, 
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the book is replete with spelling errors includ- 
ing the names of important participants in the 
Cypriot tragedy (for example, General Gizikis). 

Despite these drawbacks, the book is recom- 
mended as it is indeed a major attempt at 
studying the internal dynamics of the Greek 
Cypriot community that made external inter- 
vention in Cyprus possible. The book should be 
of interest to a diverse audience including those 
interested in ethnic conflict and transnational 
politics. 


VAN COUFOUDAKIS 
Indiana University, Ft. Wayne 


The Revolutionary Ascetic: Evolution of a 
. Political Type. By Bruce Mazlish. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. vii + 261. 
$11.95) ` 


Most who have studied the history of mod- 
ern revolutions comparatively have encountered 
a basic problem: do many or all the top leaders 
betray common personality traits that substan- 
tially account for their political behavior? In 
short, is there such a thing as a “revolutionary 
personality” at the elite level? Only the dog- 
matist will answer one way or the other with 
full confidence and few reservations. Bruce 
Mazlish in The Revolutionary Ascetic has his 
‘own answer, which differs somewhat from the 
earlier answers of Gustav Bychowski’s Dictators 
ard Disciplines and E. Victor Wolfenstein’s The 
Revolutionary Personality. Mazlish’s answer is 
that there is no revolutionary personality. It is 
perhaps the professional historian’s greater cau- 
tion (or timidity) in generalization—in contrast 
to the approach of the psychiatrist or the 
political scientist-that explains his conclusion 
that the theory of the revolutionary personality 
suffers from “‘grossness” and its “utter simplici- 
ty in the face of the multiplicity of actual 
revolutions, with the resultant emergence of 
varied sorts of leaders and followers” (p. 3). 

This conclusion has often been reached 
before, but when it has it usually coincided 
with an overall rejection of the methodology of 
“csychobiography” or “‘psychohistory”’ with its 
roots in the psychoanalysis of Freud, perhaps as 
mediated by Erikson and others. No one 
familiar with Mazlish’s earlier work, however, 
would expect him to embrace such a drastic 
and pessimistic conclusion. Indeed, his rejection 
of a generic revolutionary personality is linked 
both to his rejection of psychobiography and 
his acceptance of psychohistory. 

Psychobiography would involve a no-holds- 
bazred Freudianism which, applied to revolu- 
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tion, would explain the leaders’ revolutionary 
behavior in terms of unsuccessful coping with 
the Oedipal conflict, perhaps punctuated by a 
need to repress “homoerotic libido” (Bychow- 
ski). Psychohistory, on the other hand, would 
employ the conceptual tools of Freud, Erikson, 
Lasswell and others more circumspectly and try 
to integrate the properly psychodynamic fac- 
tors with those stemming from the social and 
histdrical milieu. Psychohistory would exclude 
putting all top revolutionary leaders in the same 
mold, but leave open the possibility that some 
important revolutionary leaders share clear and 
distinct personality traits. If these traits do not 
exactly constitute a “syndrome” (i.e., a manda- 
tory list of necessary conditions), they make a 
set of “family resemblances” that no researcher 
can afford to ignore. 

Influenced by the above methodological 
concerns, Mazlish’s more substantive thesis is 
that the revolutionary ascetic represents a 
genuine political type, exemplified rather well 
by such as Cromwell, Robespierre, Lenin, and 
Mao Tse-tung. (Mazlish also alludes briefly in 
the preface to contemporary figures such as 
Yasir Arafat and Colonel Qaddafi as possible 
candidates.) He defines the “ideal revolutionary 
ascetic” as “one who has identified his self-love 
with an abstraction, and is also able to avoid 
counter-transferences to his followers and to 
control them by means of ‘suggestion.’ He is 
also ‘ascetic? in the more usual sense of the 
word: that is, he abstains from ‘wine, women, 
and song” (pp. 28—29). 

Thus the revolutionary ascetic professes love 
for the people, the masses, or the proletariat, 
while his capacity to establish cordial relation- 
ships with actual people may be quite limited. 
Instead of being purely narcissistic, however, he 
has fallen in love with the revolution or its 
ostensible beneficiaries. He has sublimated lib- 
idinal drives and diverted them to the realm of 
political action. 

To this point Mazlish’s explication of the 
revolutionary ascefic relies on Freudianism and 
its offshoots. However, in a synthesis that 
involves further methodological problems, he 
wishes to bring in Max Weber’s notion of 
“worldly asceticism,” as developed in The Pro- 
testant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
Mazlish tries to show that the wordly asceticism 
stimulated by Calvinism had not only economic 
consequences, but also political consequences 
in the growth of revolutionary politics. He thus 
analyzes its transit from the religious through 
the economic to the political modes. As the 
ideal worldly ascetic capitalist transfers some of 
his excess energies to business, the revolution- 
ary ascetic diverts his to radical politics. More- 
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over, since this asceticism is extraordinary, it 
can serve as the mark of that heroic, superhu- 
man quality that Weber associated with charis- 
matic leadership. Asceticism not only motivates 
the leader, it also gives him mastery over his 
followers. 

The Revolutionary Ascetic is divided into 
three parts. Part 1 is the theoretical section, 
Part 2 deals with the “historical stages’? where 
Mazlish traces the evolution of his type from 
the Reformation through the English and 
French Revolutions (Cromwell and Robes- 
pierre) and up through prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian history (Chernyshevsky and Lenin). Part 3 
has a case-study chapter each on Lenin and 
Mao, plus a conclusion. This book does not 
claim to be a definitive statement. Yet it 
combines a salutary historical caution with 
enough theoretical daring to carry the discus- 
sion about personality and revolution to a new 
stage. The psycho-biographical quest for a 
revolutionary personality may be a blind alley, 
but the psychohistorical analysis of the revolu- 
tionary ascetic points toward other possible 
applications. 


MARK N. HAGOPIAN 
American International College 


Housing and Race in Industrial Society: Civil 
Rights and Urban Policy in Britain and the 
United States. By David H. McKay. (To- 
towa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1977. 
Pp. 193. $13.50.) 


Racial discrimination in housing in both the 
United States and Britain has long been a 
serious problem, but both nations have pre- 
ferred to ignore the issue, or if action is taken it 
usually has been ineffective, limited, and with- 
out important consequences for the bulk of 
victims of discrimination. Indeed experience 
indicates that antidiscrimination legislation is 
designed to appear to be addressing the prob- 
lem while in fact doing little or nothing to 
modify racially discriminatory housing prac- 
tices. Loopholes are left in the laws purposely 
to minimize their impact. For example, an 
agency is established to administer an antidis- 
crimination law, but barriers are fixed so the 
agency will not achieve much. The agency may 
be woefully understaffed, or it may be required 
to proceed on a case-complaint basis resulting 
in, at best, the solutions to problems of specific 
individuals, but making no dent in the prevail- 
ing and widespread discriminatory housing 
practices. There are other ways to hobble 
administrators of these laws. An agency may be 
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denied authority to subpoena information, to 
issue cease and desist orders, or if challenged on 
appeal, the agency loses jurisdiction and a court 
begins proceedings de novo, guaranteeing long 
delay and minimal results. 

Despite the evident limitations of antidis- 
crimination laws (or perhaps because of their 
limitations) they have been enacted broadly in 
the United States and more recently, in a 
restrained fashion, in Britain. Accordingly, a 
considerable literature concerning these laws 
and their enforcement has developed. David 
McKay of the University of Essex in England 
reviews this literature and provides a compara- 
tive analysis of racism as it affects housing in 
both the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

There are of course marked similarities, as 
well as differences, between the countries in 
matters of race. The minority population in 
Britain is small (about 2.5 percent or 1.4 
million people), and in the U.S. blacks alone 
(not counting other minorities for the moment) 
comprise at least 11 percent of the population 
(23.4 million people). And the two nations’ 
historical experiences with racism are signifi- 
cantly different. Britain did not have to go 
through the process of eliminating legal inferi- 
ority (i.e., never having legislated segregation, 
they did not have to struggle to achieve legal 
equality which was at the center of the civil 
tights movement in the U.S. during the 1950s 
and 1960s). Moreover, the British, perhaps even 
more than Americans, have told themselves that 
racism did not exist, yet, as McKay demon- 
strates, in countless ways the language and 
behavior of white Britain reveal deep-seated 
prejudice to migrants from the commonwealth. 
They have even pretended that curbing this 
migration had nothing to do with racism. 

Nevertheless, there are obviously many sim- 
ilarities between the two countries in their 
politics of race. Knowing that blacks and other 
minorities frighten many Britons, politicians 
have played on those fears for political advan- 
tage. Also common to both countries is the 
process by which seeming “solutions” to racist 
problems are offered—in full knowledge that 
they are worthless. (Indeed, as I have said, it 
has often been true in both countries that the 
laws have succeeded in passage only because 
they were worthless to effect real change.) 

' McKay discusses the inevitable issue that 
arises in making comparisons between the U.S, 
and the U.K.—centralized versus decentralized 
governmental systems. He sensibly observes 
that contrary to arguments commonly ad- 
vanced for the superior effectiveness of a more 
centralized government, unitary government is 
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no assurance of effective programs against 
racism. Despite centralization, local discretion 
on housing policies persists in Britain and 
discrimination results. But, says McKay, “it 
would be misleading to imply that Britain’s 
centralized system, reformist tradition and ex- 
tensive public sector are of little significance. 
Clearly, these factors have influenced policy 
and do provide greater potential for change 
than does the American system characterized 
by political fragmentation and limited govern- 
ment involvement in society. . .”’ (pp. 182—83). 
When it comes to political action, however, 
McKay rightly observes that the “more favor- 
able” structure is no assurance of action. More 
crucial is the issue, its history, and the power of 
the groups and classes involved. 

In his final observations, I think McKay 
tightly chastises most American writers on race 
and housing, accusing them of a kind of 
Pollyanna-like desire always to end on a hope- 
ful note. This, he feels, is often based upon 
“the vain belief that community control and 
participation are the way to reduction of racial 
inequities” (p. 188). What these scholars over- 
look, says McKay, is ‘‘the overriding im- 
portance of investment in industry, commerce 
and social infrastructure as a determinant of the 
economic, political and social opportunities of 
the residents of depressed inner city areas” (p. 
188). Since in neither country have poor blacks 
much opportunity to control investment poli- 
cy, there is therefore scant reason to expect 
resolution to inner city housing problems. Alas, 
McKay’s pessimism seems well founded. 

All things considered, McKay has done a 
competent job of presenting an informed re- 
view of the housing conditions in the two 
countries and of the politics of racial housing 
practices. The level of analysis achieved is fairly 
limited, and unfortunately the writing is often 
wooden and contains expressions such as “this 
study hopes” (p. 20) which one has to keep 
one’s students from repeating. 


DUANE LOCKARD 
Princeton University 


Political Participation: How and Why Do Peo- 
ple Get Involved in Politics? 2nd edition. By 
Lester W. Milbrath and M. L. Goel. (Chica- 
go: Rand McNally, 1977. Pp. xi + 223. 
$4.95, paper.) 


The purpose of this book is to summarize 
extant knowledge concerning citizen participa- 
tion, which the authors define as “those actions 
by private citizens which seek to influence or to 
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support government and politics” (p. 2). This 
revised edition differs from Milbrath’s 1965 
version, however, by introducing substantially 
more comparative material, by examining dif- 
ferent modes of participation (communicating, 
protesting, contacting) in addition to electoral 
activity, and: by including research published 
through 1975. The research summaries and 
extensive bibliography should be valuable to 
students of political behavior, but the book is 
marred by theoretical problems and by some 
glaring omissions. 

Chapters 3 and 4, on the personal and social 
basis of citizen participation, are generally well 
done. These cover established material on poli- 
tical efficacy, socioeconomic status, race, age, 
party, and group membership. The discussion 
of the complex concept of alienation (pp. 
61-74) is particularly good. New to this 
edition are extensive sections on protest activi- 
ty and on the correlates of black political 
participation. The authors stress the greater 
acceptability of protest and nonconventional 
participation in the black subculture and draw 
extensively on data from their 1966—68 survey 
in Buffalo, New York to profile the sociological 
and psychological characteristics of protestors. 

Other parts of the book, however, show 
substantial weaknesses. The emphasis through- 
out is on “correlates”? and “predispositions,” 
rather than on a unified theory examining the 
causes and the consequences of different modes 
of political participation. The authors present a 


complex “map” of the correlates of participa-. 


tion in their introductory chapter, and accom- 
pany this with a lengthy discussion concerning 
stimuli, learning, reinforcement, and selective 
perception. But this social-psychological per- 
spective is almost totally lacking in political 
content. People do of course vary in their 
“predispositions” to participate, yet growing 
evidence suggests that decisions concerning 
whether or how to participate depend on a 
specific political context: the importance of 
issues, the alternatives offered in an election, 
appeals of specific candidates, and strategic 
considerations concerning the potential costs 
and benefits of various modes of political 
activity. Thus turnout varies considerably 
across elections, and campaign activists or 
contributors in one election are not necessarily 
active in the next campaign. 

What is missing here is any conception of 
purposive individuals making instrumental deci- 
sions in a particular political situation. Milbrath 
and Goel appear to adopt (without saying so) a 
social-psychological or field-theory approach; 
they do not even mention the perspective of 
rational-choice models or positive theory. Their 
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otherwise extensive bibliography contains no 
references to Downs, Riker, Ordeshook, Gold- 
berg, Ferejohn, Fiorina, or anyone else promi- 
nently linked to that school. While one may 
criticize the assumptions, methods, or models 
of the positive theorists, that perspective would 
seem to merit at least a summary in a volume 
purporting to review the literature. The authors 
do suggest that closeness of the vote or per- 
ceived importance of alternatives affect partici- 
pation (pp. 137~—41), and mention stimuli and 
information costs briefly in chapter 2. But they 
fail to consider the broader theoretical implica- 
tions of these components of rational models. 

The historical dimension of participation is 
largely ignored. No mention is made of Burn- 
ham’s, Rusk’s, or Pomper’s analysis of voting 
trends. The authors note (chapter 5) that legal 
and structural constraints may influence partici- 
pation rates. But these have been eased since 
1960, so why has U.S. voting turnout declined 
overall, while it has increased for women and 
blacks? Some discussion of partisan realignment 
and of secular and historical trends in political 
activity should have been included. Also, Mil- 
brath and Goel include very little on sex 
differences in participation; they make almost 
no reference to the growing literature on the 
impact of women’s issues, candidates, employ- 
ment status, sex roles, or group identification 
on increasing political activity by women. 

A further problem is the lack of attention to 
the impact of participation. In their concluding 
chapter, the authors do consider alternative 
perspectives concerning the optimal rate of 
participation in democratic politics and demo- 
cratic theory. But, except for a reference to 
Verba and Nie’s work on “concurrence,” they 
ignore the payoffs for participation, either for 
individuals (patronage, ideological goals, social 
and prestige factors) or in terms of policy. As 
they mention (p. 10), more research has been 
done on participatory inputs than on what they 
term “outtakes.” The literature on community 
power, school bond referenda, and comparative 
state politics, however, does include a wealth of 
hypotheses and some data on policy conse- 
quences of political activism. Milbrath and Goel 
might have cited work by William Keech on the 
impact of black suffrage, or by Fry and Winters 
concerning the political correlates of redistribu- 
tive state policies. 

It is not easy to make a summary of the 
literature interesting. A tighter introduction, 
more politically relevant examples, greater at- 
tention to theory, and a more critical approach 
to existing work would all help. As it is, 
Political Participation makes dull reading, es- 
pecially for undergraduates. Despite its con- 
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siderable limitations, the book does provide 
nevertheless a useful summary for greduate 
students and professionals of some of the 
voluminous material on political participation. 


SUSAN B. HANSEN 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


The Rural Elite in an Indian State: A Case 
Study of Rajasthan. By Iqbal Narain, K. C. 
Pande and Mohan Lal Sharma. (Columbia, 
Missouri: South Asia Books, 1976. Pp. 256. 
$12.50.) 


This study is an attempt at identifying the 
emergence of a new rural elite as a result of the 
introduction of a network of democratic insti- 
tutions in the north Indian state of Rajasthan. 
In the late 1950s, Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
associates felt that social change in India would 
not be brought about unless the average indivi- 
dual, especially in rural areas, was involved in it 
by means of a democratic process. Consequent- 
ly, democratic institutions were installed at the 
village, subdistrict, and district level and the 
entire development process was routed through 
them. These institutions have been in operation 
for more than 15 years and the question is 
whether they have succeeded in stimulating a 
new leadership which may be committed to the 
ideals of participation and social change in 
general. The authors of this valuable study 
addressed themselves to the problem of em- 
pirically identifying the characteristics of the 
new elite and the extent of its commitment to 
the norms of democracy and development. 
They sought to find their answers by means of 
painstaking field work in five districts of 
Rajasthan with different systems of land ten- 
ure, rates of economic development, and party 
control. 

Their findings suggest that social status and 
economic base—rather than education, public- 
spiritedness or political skill—continue to b2 the 
principal source of elite influence. This is 
further reinforced by the attempt on the part 
of the new elite to use its power to maintain 
things as they are rather than to change them. 
Towards the maintenance of such a status quo 
the new elite also received encouragement and 
help from local and national politicians. The 
latter were merely out to please anyone who 
ensured electoral support for them. Then there 
was the rigid attitude of the administrative 
officials who were adverse to sharing their 
powers with elected representatives with little 
education and limited administrative experi- 
ence, But they had one thing in common: doth 
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were predisposed to blocking rather than facili- 
tating the implementation of public policy 
involving change. Together they made a for- 
midable team against change. 

The authors conclude that in its source of 
strength and performance, the new rural elite in 
India is no different from the traditional elite. 
While the democratic process did strengthen the 
hands of the average citizen, this was offset by 
some measure of economic development in the 
last few years which largely favored those who 
were already economically strong and poli- 
tically powerful. 

The book was not carefully edited before 
publication, a serious shortcoming. Moreover, 
its theoretical argument lacks clarity. Neverthe- 
less, it makes a valuable contribution to the 
study of rural politics in India. 


A. H. SOMJEE 
Simon Fraser University 


The Myth of Marginality: Urban Poverty and 
Politics in Rio de Janeiro. By Janice E. 
Perlman. (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: 
University of California Press, 1976. Pp. xxi 
+ 341. $14.95.) 


Governments of both rich and poor coun- 
tries have been guilty of underestimating and 
underutilizing the human resources available to 
them. In the case of developed nations, the 
costs are often great, but for developing coun- 
tries, the losses are even more severe. In The 
Myth of Marginality, Janice E. Perlman, an 
Assistant Professor of City and Regional Plan- 
ning at the University of California, Berkeley, 
documents how an extremely negative stereo- 
type of the nature and behavior of migrants to 
urban areas in Brazil produced government 
policies that were unnecessarily expensive, 
failed to take advantage of the potential contri- 
bution of the migrants, and ultimately served 
neither the national interest nor the interests of 
the migrants, 

In the first section of her book, Perlman 
outlines the major components of the so-called 
“myth of marginality.”” According to the myth, 
migrants to urban areas are uprooted individu- 
als who protect themselves through allegiance 
to traditional values. They are parasites on the 
city as well as non-participants in the political 
system. They constitute a “seething, frustrated 
mass” suffering from social disorganization and 
their main goal is to earn enough money to be 
able to return to their rural places of origin (p. 
129). 
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Perlman then derives a number of testable 
propositions from the stereotype of the migrant 
and tests them in three types of squatter 
settlements in Greater Metropolitan Rio de 
Janeiro. On the basis of interviews with 250 
people in each community, she concludes that 
the “myth of marginality” has very little basis 
in reality. In fact, her data show that the 
migrants “have the aspirations of the bour- 
geoisie, the perseverance of pioneers, and the 
values of patriots’ (p. 243). Although this 
contrast between the negative stereotype and 
the empirical data may be slightly overstated, 
Perlman’s findings parallel those described by 
Wayne A. Cornelius in his Politics and the 
Migrant Poor in Mexico City. 

Given the attitudes and character of the 
migrants studied, Perlman argues that the best 
kind of public policy would be one that would 
legalize squatter settlements and provide aid 
and support for self-help projects by means of 
which the migrants could upgrade their homes 
and communities. Unfortunately, this has not 
been the approach of Brazil’s military govern- 
ment. Acting on the basis of the “myth of 
marginality,” which is congruent with the 
interests of land speculators and developers, the 
government has bulldozed the favelas and relo- 
cated their inhabitants in public-housing pro- 
jects. The result has been increased hardship for 
the urban poor and the creation of “the 
marginalized population that [favela removal] 
was designed to eliminate” (p. 195). 

Perlman has written an excellent and highly 
readable book which together with the Cor- 
nelius book should lay to rest the “myth of 
marginality.” The question that now must be 
answered, however, is what about the second 
generation? In Political Order in Changing 
Societies, Samuel Huntington hypothesized 
that the migrants’ children would constitute a 
discontented, frustrated and potentially rebel- 
lious group. Both the Perlman and Cornelius 
books, although they do not focus specifically 
‘on the next generation, do provide some 
support for the Huntington hypothesis. Studies 
are now needed to discover whether the “myth 
of marginality,” which has been adequately 
refuted with regard to the nigrants, may prove 
to be less mythic when applied to the migrants’ 
children. 


SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Military and Politics in Modern Times: On 
Professionals, Praetorians, and Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers. By Amos Perlmutter. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1977. Pp. xix 
+ 335. $15.00.) 


For more than 20 years, the relationship 
between “professionalism” and the political 
orientation of the armed forces has been a 
subject of intense debate. The debate started 
with an assertion by Samuel P. Huntington, to 
the effect that the armed. forces could be 
rendered “politically sterile and neutral” by 
recognition of “autonomous military profes- 
sionalism.” As country after country—particu- 
larly in the Third World, but also among NATO 
members—succumbed to coups d’état, this as- 
sertion became more and more qualified. Perl- 
mutter, in this important comparative contribu- 
tion, has given the coup de grace to Hunting- 
ton’s assertion. 

Perlmutter’s key interest lies in corporatism. 
Contemporary armed forces are highly bureau- 
cratized. It is the propensity of military profes- 
sionals, Perlmutter asserts, to intervene in poli- 
tics and policy formation as a consequence of 
their corporate and bureaucratic roles and 
orientations, in the absence of high degrees of 
political institutionalization. Such a conclusion 
is not unusual; it has been conveyed by Finer, 
Abrahamsson, and many others. Power does 
not simply grow out of the barrel of a gun; it 
emerges from the organization that controls the 
fire power. 

Any study of civil-military- relations must 
give close attention to the conditions under 
which civilian rule is supported by military 
control. Perlmutter indicates that collapse of 
executive power is a “pre-condition,” and the 
absence of a strong, cohesive middle class a 
“contributing” condition. His list of “sufficient 
explanations” (pp. 100-02) will bear close 
study by students of civil-military relations. Yet 
they will find points of controversy. Some are 
definitional. For example, Perlmutter asserts 
that military coups are organized either by a 
loose coalition of military political activists and 
their allies, or by a tight conspiracy composed 
of a few officers. What is excluded? A military 
group comes into power “when the military is 
the most cohesive and politically the best 
organized group at a given time in a given 
political system” (p. 100). In fact, military 
intervention in politics often reflects and results - 
from severe problems of cohesion within the 
armed forces. This cannot be included within 
Perlmutter’s list. Further, the political organiza- 
tion of the armed forces is an attribute difficult 
to sense in advance of intervention. The va- 
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garies of personality receive little attention. As 
Decalo has demonstrated (Coups and Military 
Rule in Africa), the significance of individual 
decision and action becomes significant. 

To some extent, these gaps may be due to 
delays in publication and the recent outpouring 
of studies focused on the political role of the 
armed forces. Perlmutter’s manuscript seems to 
have been substantially completed by 1972, 
judging by dates in the footnotes. Several 
manuscripts to which he refers, such as those 
by Luckham or Thompson, have since been 
published, but references have not been revised. 

Perlmutter distinguishes among three types 
of soldiers: professional, praetorian, and revolu- 
tionary. Each type is itself subdivided. Profes- 
sional soldiers are examined historically in 
Prussia and Germany, France, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union. Each of these cases, according to 
Perlmutter, demonstrates that instability ‘‘in- 
vites” the military to intervene (p. 85). Prae- 
torian soldiers characterize the Third World. 
Perlmutter examines them in the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America, differentiating be- 
tween historic and modern praetorianism. The 
praetorian army, he asserts (p. 98), tends to 
“replace weak and unstable political groups and 
regimes,” Post-hoc explanation? Can one deter- 
mine weakness and instability prior to interven- 
tion? The third type of soldier, the professional 
revolutionary, is subdivided between revolu- 
tionaries and routinized revolutionaries. The 
former included the People’s Liberation Army 
of China, the latter the Zahal of Israel. 

Readers familiar with Perlmutter’s previous 
works will find much here that is familiar. He 
has further developed his distinction between 
arbitrator and ruler regimes. He draws primarily 
on the Middle East—and particularly on Egypt, 
Iraq, and Syria—for his evidence. He goes into 
exhaustive—and perhaps exhausting—detail 
about Israel. Updating his 1969 book, he views 
Israel as a “routinized revolutionary army.” 
The material on Africa and Latin America is 
drawn from secondary sources, with generaliza- 
tions designed to show contrasting levels of 
corporate professionalism. 

Perlmutter’s book is wide-ranging, challeng- 
ing, generally well documented, and usually 
consistent in its arguments. The Military and 
Politics in Modern Times chronicles an un- 
doubted phenomenon: The increasing tendency 
of the armed forces to become the most 
prominent political actors. I applaud his conclu- 


sion that “political conditions dictate the na- 
ture of civil-military relations,” that “the mili- 
tary is motivated to intervene only when its 
corporate or bureaucratic roles seem threat- 
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ened...” (p. 281). Some readers will note a 
striking contrast in detail; the section on Israel 
is overwhelmingly complicated, the pages deal- 
ing with trepical Africa peppered with few 
examples. Perlmutter’s prose is labored and 
repetitive on occasion. Dichotomies are more 
clearly cut in theory than in actuality, yet his 
thoughts are provocative and his conclusions 
well substantiated. Perlmutter has done much 
more than examine military intervention; he 
has examined patterns of military rule. Surely 
this is an area to which increased attention 
must be given. Little is said, by contrast, about 
the nature of behind-the-scenes military influ- 
ence; the means (if any!) of military disengage- 
ment from politics are discussed only elliptical- 
ly. These questions should not, however, fault 
what is a useful and interesting, if hard to read, 
comparative study. 


CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The United States and the Andean Republics: 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. By Fredrick B. 
Pike. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1977. Pp. 493. $25.00.) 


Fredrick Pke’s latest book is less a study of 
United States policy toward Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador than an historical analysis of the 
Andean republics themselves, Less than 40 of 
the text’s 381 pages relate specifically to the 
relations of United States public and private 
sectors with these three countries. In this 
respect it is similar to another recent book in 
the same American Foreign Policy Library 
series, Arthur P. Whitaker’s The United States 
and the Southern Cone: Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay (1976). Both are useful, however, not 
primarily for what they have to say about 
United States-Latin American relations but 
rather for their articulation of the distinctive 
patterns of social, political, economic, and 
cultural development of various South Ameri- 
can nations, 

For Pike, Professor of History at Notre 
Dame, these distinctive development patterns in 
the Andean republics are rooted in the tradi- 
tions imposed first by the Inca Empire and later 
by the Spanish Crown and the Spanish Church. 
Pike is one of the small but prolific group of 
Latin Americanists who characterize these tra- 
ditions as corporativist and who see in them the 
key to understanding why Spanish and Portu- 
guese America have evolved differently from 
other regions af the world. 
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The corporativist traditions are linked at the 
structural and the individual levels in the 
analytical construct which Pike derives from 
the historical record. Corporatism thus encom- 
passes both the hierarchical and functionally 
organized social, political, and economic insti- 
tutions and a world view of the individual based 
on dependency, paternalism, and community. 
This corporativist mode was particularly well 
institutionalized in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
for a number of reasons, among them the 
importance Spain attached to this part of the 
empire due to its large mineral and labor 
resources, the length of the colonial period 
(almost 300 years), and the close congruence 
between Spanish institutions and perceptions 
and those of the preexisting Inca Empire. 

To this point, Pike’s analysis more or less 
parallels that of the “Cultural Corporativist” 
school articulated by the late Kalman Silvert 
and elaborated upon by Howard Wiarda, 
Richard Morse, Lawrence Graham, Ronald 
Newton, and others. Where Pike tries to break 
new ground is in his attempt to explain the 
retention of the corporativist patterns through 
the Republican period and their resurgence in 
the 1960s under nationalistic military regions. 
To do this he mixes institutional and individu- 
al-level analysis in an historical context to 
generate a number of intriguing hypotheses: 

(1) That the constraints of corporativism 
did not apply to the same degree to the elites 
who controlled the uppermost rungs of the 
functionally divided hierarchies. They were free 
to experiment with liberalism—with its stress on 
laissez-faire, individualism, and a state serving 
the private sector, and they did so to the degree 
they could benefit from it. 

(2) That the extraction of resources by the 
Crown continued in the Republican period by 
elites and foreign entrepreneurs. Hence, the 
dependent and clientelistic world view of the 
masses continued to be constrained not only by 
tradition and culture but also by extremely 
limited economic resources. 

(3) That the elites prospered within the 
agricultural, financial, and commercial sectors, 
but did not attempt to carry out large-scale 
industrialization. Hence opportunities to ex- 
pand the liberal model to lower strata of the 
population was quite limited. When pressures 
grew after the turn of the twentieth century to 
open up the system to newly mobilized el- 
ements of the population, the elites responded 
by using the state to reassert prior modes of 
patron-client relationships, in effect abandoning 
liberalism and renewing the corporativist sys- 
tem. 

(4) That intellectual and theological cur- 
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rents of the 1880—1930 period, most notably 
arielismo, hispanismo, indigenisma, Rerum No- 
varum, and Catholic action, reinforced the 
disillusionment of elites with liberalism and 
helped move leadership to reassert corporativist 
patterns in both rhetoric and law. 

(5) That the rapid expansion cf U.S. private 
interests in the hemisphere between 1900 and 
1930 brought many Latin elites into close 
proximity with the reality of the imported 
liberal model for the first time. Many became 
disillusioned with the experience, particularly 
with what was perceived as crass materialism 
and venality. Others saw in the increased 
United States presence a convenient political 
whipping boy. This reinforced the move toward 
reestablishment of inherently Latin traditions 
and practices. 

(6) That the rise of military corporativism 
in the last two decades reflects the continued 
rise of nationalism, concurrence with new 
Church social-action concerns, and, above all, 
the failure of civilian elites to carry out 
modernization within Latin traditions without 
raising the spectre of social breakdown. 

To give the reader a comparative context 
within which to examine these hypotheses, Pike 
provides considerable historical detail. Never- 
theless, the elaboration of supporting evidence 
is strangely Jacking. One does find considerable 
information on the Church and on leading 
intellectuals. One expects to find a systematic 
examination of the statements of leadership, a 
review of major legislation and constitutions, 
and the perceptions and actions of the mining, 
agricultural, and commercial organizations of 
the elites, but there is none. Even public sector 
policies and initiatives are covered only in part. 
Without this systematic elaboration of evidence 
the hypotheses generated remain by and large 
unsubstantiated assertions. 

Nevertheless, Pike has provided the reader 
with much food for thought and has indicated 
several directions for research for those inter- 
ested in the possible explanatory value of the 
corporativist model. However, The United 
States and the Andean Repubiics is not the 
definitive work one wishes it might have been 
in spite of the impressive talents of its author. 


DAVID SCOTT PALMER 
Foreign Service Institute 
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The Yugoslav Experiment 1948—1974. By Den- 
nison Rusinow. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, 
1977. Pp. xviii + 410. $16.50.) 


The battle between the descriptive detail of 
narrative history and the explanatory expecta- 
tions of postwar social scientists has not been 
fought on the fields of Yugoslavia. Where 
contemporary political history has been any- 
thing but dull, the shelf of its chroniclers—and 
thus of knowledge about “context” so neces- 
sary to explanation—is practically empty. Den- 
nison Rusinow, who since 1963 has provided 
the most lucid and reliable analyses of Yugoslav 
events to readers of the occasional reports of 
the American Universities Field Staff, has final- 
ly filled the void. 

Rusinow was clearly the person to perform 
this task: trained in Adriatic and Central 
European history, long resident in Yugoslavia, 
he has a journalist’s sense of the noteworthy, a 
treasury of contacts, and an uncanny ability to 
find gold among the tin of officialese. 

The book begins with the assumption of 
control by the Communist party and thus with 
the “birth of a new Yugoslavia.” It ends when, 
in Rusinow’s view, the party has regained 
control after the “crisis in Croatia? of 
1969—1971, and this remarkable regime enters 
a new stage in its life cycle. In form, if not in 
style, it tells a story—with a prelude, climax, 
and denouement, with frequent asides to lay 
the scene and describe the mood, and with 
careful attention to the development of charac- 
ters. 


This story, of the “odyssey” of Yugoslav 
Communist leaders in search of a socialist 
solution to the problems of the former regime 
(modernization, independence from foreign 
powers, and ethnic conflict), turns rapidly into 
a drama of near-collapse under the tension of 
ethnic nationalisms. Throughout the tale—of 
elite controversy and competition, of the eva- 
sion of self-imposed political and ideological 
dilemmas by compromise, by maintaining in- 
compatible decisions, or by “papering over” 
signs of strain (p. 111), of political polarization 
by economic difficulties (which act “like a 
chemical precipitant” [p. 112] on conditions 
of dissensus within the elite), of the ensuing 
struggles whose outcome depends as much on 
the political skill of the particular actors and 
the current rules of the game as on the merits 
of the issues for Yugoslav development—runs 
the thread of Rusinow’s argument: the chang- 
ing role of the party. Stages of postwar history 
„are defined by the dominant political camp and 
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its view of the role of the party. Each new stage 
follows a crisis when the resistance of one 
faction is overcome by the skill of another in 
pursuing its chosen strategy and when Tito 
makes personnel and organizational changes to 
“save the party” (issuing the same indictment 
of “faulty organization’? and “inappropriate 
mentality” [p. 191] for each set of losers). 

The rule of the “conservatives,” for exam- 
ple, and their “centralized party oligarchy” (p. 
192) and tactics of cadre contro} begins to give 
way as early as the debates of 1950—52 
(occasioned by the Cominform Resolution 
crisis and sanctioned by the Sixth Party Con- 
gress) over the role of the party, now, in a 
socialist democracy. The anti-centralist ‘‘lib- 
erals” with their pluralistic polyarchy and 
Constitution-writing ascend to power only after 
changes in the party have weakened internal 
discipline, caused “‘confusion in the ranks,” and 
made consensus difficult. The change in rules of 
the game and in rulers is marked, as usual, by a 
party congress (the eighth), a new constitution 
(1963), and an important purge (of Rankovic 
and the secret police). The post-1966 system 
lasts until weaknesses of the now ill-defined 
party lead to a scramble for control (p. 192) 
and to paralysis of decision making at the 
center. Tito’s coup de main to save the party 
(this time a conservative one) forces a reassess- 
ment, sanctioned by a party congress (the 
tenth) and a new constitution (1974), of the 
tole of the party. The post-1972 return to a 
Leninist role for the party and a harder line 
toward political freedoms and intellectual dis- 
sent which Westerners have found hard to 
stomach is, nonetheless, in other respects not a 
return to the pre-1964 system: not only are the 
Tories busy “dishing the Whigs” but also by 
Rusinow’s analysis the last of the story has not 
been heard. 

The limits of Rusinow’s method are obvious. 
We learn much about the palace and little about 
the people. References to popular attitudes 
seem to be more often to lower-party cadre 
than to ordinary Yugoslavs. But for those 
readers who will miss sociological analysis, 
there will be as many grateful for the attention 
to economic decisions and the refusal to discuss 
polity without economy. Discussions about 
political and ideological alternatives are limited 
for the most part to what is “in the air,” and 
since political struggles in Belgrade and Zagreb 
still dominate the federation, one hears little 
from the “periphery.” The decision to keep 
analysis implicit leaves much raw material for 
others to mold. The value of chronological 
organization in illustrating the gradual accumu- 
lation of irreversible decisions and mistakes and 
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the importance of timing and context is re- 
duced by the insidious persuasiveness of genetic 
explanation (e.g., in the nationalist develop- 
ments) which is not altogether justified by the 
information Rusinow provides. With the au- 
thor’s purpose clearly in mind, however, the 
reader is treated to remarkable pictures of Tito 
and Bakari¢ as politicians, to trade union 
activities independent of the party, to a Yugo- 
slav Watergate, and to fascinating descriptions 
of the atmosphere among top decision makers 
in 1948—49, of the resistance to the reform and 
the purge of Ranković, and of the tactical 
errors of the liberals. 

It is a mark of the quality of this book that 
it cannot be summarized, nor the subtlety of its 
interpretations portrayed. It provides the con- 
text in which all else about postwar Yugoslavia 
should be read; it is that book I have been 
waiting to recommend. Though not everyone 
will agree with its emphases, it should form the 


basis for a long-needed exchange on the dy-. 


namics of the current Yugoslav system. For 
students confronted with the nation’s tighter 
climate, it can be a manual on how to extract 
the most from official sources. That it requires 
a great deal of chewing and digesting only 
makes one deplore more the publisher’s deci- 
sion to economize by placing footnotes at the 
end. 


SUSAN L. WOODWARD 
Mount Holyoke College 


Enoch Powell and the Powellites. By Douglas E. 
Schoen. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. Pp. xviii + 317. $18.95.) 


Enoch Powell is an improbable figure to 
have become the most controversial populist 
politician in Britain for 40 years. Personally 
remote, a scholarly figure studiously avoiding 
creating a personal political organization, 
Powell nonetheless frequently outdis:anced the 
leaders of the two principal parties as the 
preferred candidate for the premiership in the 
polls. Douglas Schoen offers a political biogra- 
phy of Powell and an examination of his 
followers from 1969—1976. 


Schoen traces Powell’s career from relative 


obscurity on the Conservative opposition front 
bench to his role as tribune of the p2ople with 
dire warnings of racial conflict if nonwhite 
immigration into Britain was not stemmed, 
indeed reversed, by “repatriation.” Schoen con- 
tends that Powell has not remained a single- 
issue politician but has offered a broad program 
of substantive change. Long a monetarist, he 
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attacked the government of his fellow Conser- 
vative Edward Heath for adopting centrist 
economic policies. He vigorously opposed Bri- 
tain’s EEC membership as a violation of nation- 
hood and parliamentary sovereignty. Such posi- 
tions increased his isolation from the Conserva- 
tive leadership and ultimately led to his remark- 
able endorsement of Labour in the 1974 
elections. More recently, Powell has been re- 
turned to Parliament from the Ulster seat of 
South Down—a move both literally and figura- 
tively to the periphery of British politics. 
Powell contends that Ulster is an integral part 
of the unitary British state under the Westmin- 
ster Parliament’s direct authority. This position 
holds little interest for those in England and 
antagonizes Powell’s Ulster Unionist colleagues 
who favor a devolutionary political solution. 

Few would debate Schoen’s contention that 
Powell has been influential on Labour and the 
Conservatives in further tightening restrictions 
on immigration. More debatable is that renewed 
emphasis by Conservatives on the return to a 
capitalist economy is largely an accomplish- 
ment of Powell’s sustained criticism of the 
Heath Government. Certainly dissatisfaction 
with Heath’s policies was shared by a significant 
number of Conservative MPs for a number of 
years. Schoen believes Powell to have had a 
negligible effect on public reaction to British 
entry into Europe and to Ulster. 

A point of interest to American observers is 
that Powell’s challenge to his party’s leadership 
and the elite consensus on immigration made 
him more popular in Britain than George 
Wallace became in the United States. Yet 
Wallace became a major presidential contender 
but Powell was never considered for the party 
leadership after 1969. Schoen quite accurately 
points out that British political institutions do 
not lend themselves to the ambitions of a 
protest politician. Few would argue that British 
politics are as permeable as American, yet the 
enigma of Powell which Schoen does not 
explore is his failure to build a faction within 
the Conservative party or launch a third-party 
movement. Unlike Joseph Chamberlain—that 
other midlands politician of 70 years ago who 
successfully abandoned the Liberals by taking 
his followers into the Conservative party— 
Powell has not realized organizational capital 
from his successful electoral interventions in 
1970 and 1974. Perhaps there is a clue in 
Powell’s chiliastic rhetoric. He may see himself 
as a Churchill waiting for an internal second 
world war in order to be called to power. We 
can only speculate and regret that Schoen was 
unable to secure an interview with Powell to 
explore this question. 
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The second part of the book critically 
examines sociopsychological models of mass 
political movements. Schoen concludes from 
his analysis of the surveys available to him that 
such concepts as status insecurity and relative 
deprivation do not distinguish Powellites from 
supporters of the conventional political estab- 
lishments. Schoen is persuasive in suggesting 
that Powell’s following should not be explained 
away as sociologically aberrant. Butlers and 
Stokes’ studies (1975) reveal both the breadth 
and depth of the British reaction to immigra- 
tion and race relations. Where Schoen may be 
faulted is that in his investigation of the 
Powellites he relies on both market research 
surveys and the Butler and Stokes studies. As a 
consequence, his definition of a Powellite varies 
not only over time but between surveys. Unfor- 
tunately for the researcher, Britons never have 
had the opportunity to vote directly for Powell 
or to work in any sort of Powellite organiza- 
tion, so harder evidence of a Powellite commit- 
ment is impossible to come by. Schoen contri- 
butes to this problem by offering a generous 
definition of what it is to be a Powellite. He 
tricotomizes the responses to the Butler and 
Stokes thermometer evaluation question of 
Powell. Respondents are ‘“Powellites” if they 
have the beginnings of a positive feeling 
towards Powell. It would have been more useful 
to distinguish several groupings of Powell sup- 
porters based upon intensity of support. 

Schoen’s study is a useful and well-written 
account of Powell and the massive popular 
response to him particularly on the race ques- 
tion, but more must be done before we can 
fully comprehend the relationship between 
Powell, the race issue and British party politics, 


JOHN G. FRANCIS 
University of Utah 


Education, Class and Nation: The Experiences 
of Chile and Venezuela. By Kalman H. 
Silvert and Leonard Reissman. (New York: 
Elsevier, 1976. Pp. ix + 242. $13.50.) 


This is a rich and finely crafted comparative 
study of the relationship between education, 
class, and national development, by the fore- 
most U.S. scholar of Latin American politics 
and his long-time intellectual associate, a soci- 
ologist. Theory, survey data, and history are 
interwoven to produce critically important con- 
clusions about the contemporary crises of 
Chile, Venezuela, and Latin America generally, 
The book reflects the authors’ ten-year effort 
with this study of 9000 primary and secondary 
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students, their teachers and parents, and univer- 
sity students (which samples were limited in 
size and utility by the political climate during 
data-collection periods). During this decade 
(1965—1975), the core issues of the study were 
under intense debate and at the crux of politics 
in the two countries as well as in the compara- 
tive political sociology/development sectors of 
U.S. academia. The authors struggled vigorously 
with these issues and present their commit- 
ments clearly: to rationality and free political 
inquiry, to increased societal self-knowledge, 
for the augmentation of available choice. Their 
commitment to equitable democracy is similar- 
ly clear. f 

The book focuses on the relationship of 
education to preparation for citizens’ participa- 
tion in secular, relativistic politics. The key 
concept is modernism-traditionalism (the recent 
troubled intellectual history of which is forth- 
rightly confronted) distinguished by rationali- 
ty/ritualism, relativism/absolutism, and orienta- 
tion toward change and capacity to effect it. 
The study was tightly designed. Indicators of 
modern attitudes about behavioral motivation, 
standards for behavior, and reactions to change 
were devised for five institutional areas: family, 
religion, economy, education, polity. Primary 
students were found to be most traditional, 
followed by parents; secondary students reflect- 
ing most modernity. Chileans were consistently 
more moder than Venezuelans, group for 
group, institution for institution. 

An ideal typology of world views was con- 
structed by distinguishing people on self-au- 
tonomy, autonomy for others, and institutional 
autonomy. The resulting empirical types were 
elaborated and given extraordinary depth by 
the authors’ understanding of Latin American 
history, so that there is a strong ring of 
authenticity to their discussion of “corpora- 
tivist technocrats,” “corporate pluralists,” and 
“autonomomists,” in real political struggles 
down through time. No background charac- 
teristic (class, sex, etc.) had “even remotely as 
much influence on type of world view as has 
educational experience, whose effect is over- 
whelming” (p. 99). 

The concluding chapter contains a solemn 
discussion of education and crucial political 
choices confronting Latin Americans, e.g., the 
tension between equality and privilege resolved 
in horrendous repression by the 1973 Chilean 
military coup. The authors note that authori- 
tarian governments assume the task of stripping 
inquiry and relativism from education to pro- 
duce children-subjects, They conclude: “In 
developing capitalistic societies, the principal 
brake to continued development has been a 
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stress between the opposing pulls of class and 
nation. The intellectuality promoted by pro- 
longed participation in formal education, how- 
ever, tends to lead educated persons to value 
universal national over particular class interests. 
Therefore, while education as an institution 
makes possible partially democratic as well as 
dictatorial national integration, through time it 
is inherently in contradiction with class-sup- 
portive authoritarianism” (p. 183). 

My major criticism concerns the basic tradi- 
tional/modern dichotomy, which reflects a bias 
toward free-floating individualism. This is easy 
to accept when contrasted to “traditional” rigid 
social constraints, but harder to accept in 
relation to the need for a community that 
promotes individual development by providing 
equitable social conditions. For example, re- 
garding the institutional autonomy dimension 
of the world-view typology, two of six items 
ask: “Ought the price of essential goods be 
fixed by the government?” “Is the principal 
function of the school to prepare individuals to 
earn a living?” “No” to the first and “Yes” to 
the second are classified as “autonomous” 
modern responses. The argument for an autono- 
mous economic institution as “modern” seems 
to lack theoretical as opposed to ideological 
justification. This is important because it goes 
to the heart of the issue between class and 
nation about which Silvert and Reissman are 
otherwise so penetrating. A similar bias is 
apparent in the treatment of the school item, 
since an affirmative response ignores the range 
of crucial pro-development functions schooling 
might perform ahead of or coequal with the 
individual’s earning a living. Regarding the 
according of autonomy to others, an item asks, 
“Which is the better criterion to judge a man, 
by his contribution to society, or by his talents 
and capacities?” The latter is the “modern” 
response. While many would share a concern 
about the deadening function of social con- 
straints, whether informal or heavily sanctioned 
by governments, the costs of capitalism’s em- 
phasis on the individual, abstracted from the 
collective condition and community welfare 
cannot be dismissed. However, the scoring of 
the data is such that these biases alone would 
not result in the assignment of a respondent to 
“traditional” categories. So the cost comes at 
the level of elucidating the critical issues be- 
tween “modernists” of capitalist vs. socialist or 
communitarian persuasion. 

A final concern from an environmental 
perspective is the authors’ rejection of “‘or- 
ganicism” in favor of relativism. “The tradi- 
tional person by this construction will tend to 
see every act as immediately related to the 
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universal, thus affecting everything at the same 
time. ... The modern person does not assume 
universal consequences from his day-to-day 
actions, but tends to see historical time as 
absorbing the shocks of the effects of immedi- 
ate activity” (p. 19). By the crucial criterion 
that everything is connected to everything else, 
beware the modern person! 

This is a profound and rich work. Sorrowful- 
ly, as one who learned so much from Kal, I 
“must signal it a legacy. Reissman and then 
Silvert died shortly after its completion. 


DANIEL GOLDRICH 
University of Oregon 


Must Canada Fail? Edited by Richard Simeon. 
(Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
1977. Pp. vi + 307. $13.00, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 

A collection of essays written primarily by 
scholars who teach at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ontario, Must Canada Fail? is aimed 
at an English Canadian audience. The book 
deals with the potential threat an independent 
Quebec poses for Canadian federalism and the 
political dilemma of Quebec’s future in Con- 
federation. Readers are assumed to have fa- 
miliarity with the political institutions, the 
economic structure, and the cultural context of 
Canada. The authors do not aspire to a rigorous 
treatment of the subject matter, but rely 
instead on their own intuition. The danger of 
such an approach is that selective perception 
takes over and conclusions risk being merely 
the reflections of each author’s own well-inten- 
tioned predilections and biases. Only a few of 
the articles make reference to the now abun- 
dant Canadian survey data on the topic. 

The first part of the book presents back- 
ground material on the Quebec-Canada conflict. 
The second part deals with the different Cana- 
dian regional perspectives. The last part of the 
book, “The Longer Run,” and the most inter- 
esting by far, considers possible scenarios for 

, the future. 

All of the authors represented are avowed 
federalists. Yet, as the book demonstrates, a 
variety of political postures exist within this 
framework. Some of the articles manifest a 
certain degree of sensitivity to Quebec’s present 
position on independence, and sovereignty-as- 
sociation. Others are so narrow and prejudiced 
as to border on racism. 

The voice of Quebec francophones them- 
selves is completely missing from the book. 
None of the articles provides an understanding 
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of the aspirations of the Quebec people, of 
their economic and cultural oppression in 
North America, or of the logical conclusions of 
their desire for increased independence and 
self-autonomy. Must Canada Fail? provides 
little insight about the internal functioning of 
the Parti Quebecois, though a number of 
excellent accounts are presently available in 
French concerning these matters. 

After reading this book one must conclude 
that the November 15, 1976 election of the 
Parti Quebecois took English Canada by sur- 
prise, a surprise from which it has not as yet 
recovered. A number of articles repeat the 
following themes: (1) the PQ is a strong, 
competent, and dynamic government; (2) its 
desire for independence must be taken serious- 
ly; (3) the Canadian people as a whole will not 
accept keeping Quebec in the confederation by 
violence, and finally (4) cool-headedness, per- 
suasion, accommodation and compromise are 
the keys to a “rational” and “gentlemanly” 
solution to the problem of Canadian unity. The 
purpose of the book itself is to search for 
options acceptable to the English Canadian 
community, to explore the possibilities avail- 
able. Few of the contributors are optimistic 
about the future. A resigned pessimism consti- 
tutes the general tone of most of the essays. 

The book shows signs of having been hastily 
written and quickly put together. Certain arti- 
cles are repetitive and poorly documented. 
Events in the last six months have already 
passed this book by, the inevitable result of a 
highly fluid political situation. It is significant 
that some of the recent events which have 
taken place subsequent to the publication of 
the book were not anticipated by the authors. 
One striking example is Pierre Elliot Trudeau’s 
recent threat to send in the army if Quebec 
tries to separate “illegally.” Another is the 
recent revelation that the federal government 
has for several years conducted a major surveil- 
lance operation on the Parti Quebecois through 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The authors of the articles in this book do 


not go much beyond the parameters already’ 


put forth by federalist politicians in the Cana- 
da-Quebec debate. If English Canada has little 
more than this to offer, then the question 
posed by the title of the book risks becoming a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 


PAULINE VAILLANCOURT 
University of Quebec, Montreal 
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‘Teoria, Acción Social y Desarrollo en América 
Latina. By Aldo E. Solari, Rolando Franco 
and Joel Jutkowitz. (México: Siglo Vein- 
tiuno Editores; Textos del Instituto Latino- 
americano de Planificacion Económica y 
Social, 1976. Pp. 637. Price not listed.) 


Although this book, projected by the Latin 
American Institute for Social and Economic 
Planning (ILPES), has a somewhat misleading 
title, its real purpose is to offer an overview of 
contemporary Latin American sociology. It is 
not a history, as the authors hasten to make 
clear, but a “systematization’’ of prevalent 
trends, findings and failings, without neglecting 
polemics. Since political science in the region 
has not yet achieved full autonomy, many of 
the questions examined here would be the 
object of our discipline in different latitudes. 

According to the authors, Latin American 
sociologists since 1940 can be classified as 
followers of two general “orientations”: scien- 
tific and critical. Initially the former appears to 
be primarily represented by José Medina Echa- 
varria, Florestan Ferndndez, and Gino Germani. 
But later, and for different reasons, Medina and 
Ferndndez are dropped, leaving the scientific 
“orientation” headed by Germani alone. There 
is not such specificity on the followers of the 
critical trend. But after skimming the foot- 
notes, one may conclude that among the most 
representative are Orlando Fals Borda, Fernan- 
do Henrique Cardoso, and Pablo Gonzdlez 
Casanova. 

Part 1, 22 chapters, tries to characterize 
both “orientations” and point out the dif- 
ferences between them. Three other successive 
parts discuss the problem areas to which the 
general conceptions have been applied: The 
Agents of Change and Conservatism in Latin 
America (Pt. 2): Structural Conditions, the 
Insertion in the International System, and 
Domestic Relations (Pt. 3); and Values, the 
Polity, and Planning (Pt. 4). Reasons for adopt- 
ing such organization are given in one short 
page (p. 201). They are not only short but 
questionable. With the exception of Part 2, it is 
difficult to perceive the internal congruity 
between the topics covered by Parts 3 and 4. In 
part 1 the agents of change are identified as 
sccial classes or strata. But under the heading 
“upper classes or strata,” after the oligarchy 
and the entrepreneurs, this section discusses the 
military, religious elites, bureaucrats and techni- 
cians. Surprisingly enough, there is no special 
treatment of the intelligentsia, although its role 
as a top influential agent of change in the 
region hardly can be overlooked. Throughout 
the book only occasionally is the distinction 
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announced in part 1 elaborated. 

To review briefly a book of this size (637 
pages) is frustrating. It is even worse when, as in 
the present case, the work lacks of any index or 
bibliography, and the epilogue, which the intro- 
duction promises will offer a balance “between 
achievements and frustrations,” only adds new 
“reflections.” Undoubtedly the authors have 
performed a strenuous job and deserve due 
recognition by scholars interested in the area. 
The length of the book, however, raises one 
legitimate question. As it is so eloquently 
argued here once more, Latin American Soci- 
ology has made significant contributions to our 
knowledge. But does it really deserve such a 
massive work, precisely at a time when we are 
unrelentingly urged to save energy? Would it 
not have been more useful, and justifiable, to 
have instead a handy text, covering the essen- 
tials, and including an index as well as an 
annotated bibliography? 

Even if readers are not so time-conscious as I 
am, they may advance another important objec- 
tion: there is a total lack of reference to 
empirical works in this book. The authors 
explain such omission by stating that what they 
call theory is “much more important than 
empirical data” (p. 85). This is indeed a curious 
argument to be made by scholars who have 
discerned a scientific “orientation” as one of 
the principal trends in Latin American sociolo- 
gy. In any case, although they are not over- 
abundant, there are significant empirical contri- 
butions in the area which should not be missing 
in such an ambitious project as this. 

Finally, in a book where even “pensadores” 
deserve 88 pages, it is striking that outstanding 
politician-intellectuals, like Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, José Carlos Maridtegui, and Jorge 
Abelardo Ramos, to mention only three of 
them, receive totally inadequate attention, if 
any at all. 


ANDRES SUAREZ 
University of Florida 


The Promise of the Coming Dark Age. By L. S. 
Stavrianos. (San Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 
1976. Pp. x + 206. $8.95.) 


The double message of this compact, far- 
reaching and—note!—basically optimistic work 
(called by Joseph Church, “of all prognos- 
tications and prescriptions published in the last 
year or two [the only] one worth the paper it 
is printed on,’ New York Times Book Review, 
22 Aug. 1976, p. 3) is in its paradoxical title: 
its accent lies on the “promise” although (or 
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rather, it insists, because) our age variously 
parallels that of the decaying Roman Empire. 
The erudite author considers our civilization 
largely a wreckage, but exhorts us to view this 
at our peril, as gradual demise of structures and 
institutions which have become a “constricting 
and exploitative anachronism.” The demise was 
then, and is now, required for, and already 
accompanied by, the sprouting of an eventually 
higher civilization. 

While aware of fundamental differences, 
Stavrianos finds “Today's Dark Age” to be 
“remarkably similar” to Rome’s, in four 
aspects: (1) Economic imperialism: then it was 
achieved by direct plunder, now by neocolonial 
modalities, especially transnational corpora- 
tions. (b) Ecological imperialism: The Mediter- 
ranean basin has never recovered from Rome’s 
deforestation, soil erosion and depopulation 
policies; today’s rich nations live off poor 
nations’ foodstuffs, energy and raw materials. 
(c) Bureaucratic ossification: the causes differ 
but the resulting, ever more incurable ineffec- 
tiveness of a built-in, rampant bureaucratism in 
the same. (d) Finally, today in the West there is 
a flight from reason toward vague theologisms 
(and, one could add, toward demonology and 
thanatology) reminiscent of late Rome’s mys- 
ticism; and “a feeling of irresistible decline” 
ominously spreading among influential western 
intellectuals now, similar to that of, say, old 
Seneca and St. Cyprian then. 

Stavrianos finds the rationalizations of to- 
day’s pessimism as flimsy as were the quaint 
theological constructs which, after Christianity 
became part of Rome’s establishment, sup- 
ported as “designed by God” the very Empire 
that the earlier Christians had rejected. All this 
delayed then, as it delays now, but did not 
prevent then, as it does not prevent now, the 
great and necessary transformations. This exam- 
ination of the decay-cum-promise aspects of 
our era deserves high attention, even if one 
were to dismiss the now-like-then analogies. 

For, in any case, the author sees decay and 
great dangers in the stubborn adherence to 
certain “myths” all of which depict merely 
sociopolitical problems as “inherently insolu- 
ble.” In particular: the fashionable trend to 
doom social changes, even if already made or 
evidently overdue, as either undesirable or 
impossible because of “human nature,” which 
is posited as “singularly ... selfish, narrow- 
minded, covetous, and bellicose”; the “myth” 
that population growth has condemned the 
human race to decimation by mass starvation or 
war; the “myth” of the uncontrollability of a 
gallopingly nefarious technology. 

All of these, and other problems can be dealt 
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with—although not through “the triad of bos- 
ses, bureaucrats and experts” of “the corporate 
industrial society” (p. 22) which the current 
technological revolution has made as obsolete, 
as the first Industrial Revolution made “the 
triad of kings, priests and landlords.” This is a 
big assertion, but Stavrianos bases it on the 
inherent logic of interconnected trends; and, on 
the other hand, on the failures to which 
adherence to fallacious axioms are leading. 

Thus, he sees a particularly telling sign of 
obsolescence in the continuing belief that “an 
ever-growing Gross National Product is the 
cure-all for social problems.” It has shown its 
unworkability even in the U.S., where a tril- 
lion-dollar-plus GNP is accompanied by worsen- 
ing societal ills. Also, our depletion of finite 
global resources, and our incapacity to manage, 
eg. our ever-mounting waste products, dis- 
qualifies “the American consumer society [as] 
model for the rest of the world” (p. 58). 

Yet, some Third World countries follow the 
idolatry of the growing GNP, by relying on 
foreign investors, high profits, low wages and 
mass unemployment, characteristically under 
ruthless, counterrevolutionary dictatorships. 
The book considers this “Brazilian solution” 
(Brazil being the foremost example of such 
industrialization) to be doomed to failure, 
citing, inter alia, its denunciations by the coun- 
try’s Catholic hierarchy (p. 174—79). The most 
promising model for the opposite development 
strategy is China, and he expects it to be 
increasingly followed. Its essence is not its 
labor-intensity but its community spirit. 

Stavrianos welcomes a trend “From Aristo- 
Technology to Democratic Technology”: mam- 
moth industry might have begun giving way to 
a “centrifugal industrial technology” assisted, 
among other things, by new lightweight maten- 
als, and miniaturization. Similarly, capital-, 
energy-, and chemicals-intensive agriculture “‘is 
becoming economically, ecologically, and soci- 
ally non-viable” (p. 37) even in the U.S. and, as 
the failure of the analogously conceived “Green 
Revolution” proved, all the more so for the 
Third World. Altogether, there the outlook is 
for a combination of selective modernization 
with indigenous community traditions, which 
would mean “true decolonization.” 

But the book goes further. Its core might be 
the chapter, “From Representative Democracy 
to Participatory Democracy” in political organi- 
zation everywhere (pp. 83—135). Western-style 
representative but intrinsically nonparticipatory 
democracy is “becoming increasingly non-func- 
tional throughout the world, because it requires 
an ever-growing but ever less efficient and less 
manageable bureaucracy...” (pp. 84—86, 91). 
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In the United States, for example, the system 
has resulted in “the gutted American country- 
side, the increasingly uninhabitable megalopo- 
lis, and the unprecedented lack of public 
confidence in traditional institutions...” (p. 
103). Everywhere, the only way out is suitable 
decentralization through self-management, 
community activities, neighborhood associa- 
tions, citizens’ committees, and the like. He 
agrees with Sacharov that this is also com- 
patible with, and in fact, demanded by, a 
socialist system (pp. 108, 111, 114). Alto- 
gether, there is coming “a new age of ... 
greater self-knowledge” and “demand for self- 
management in all phases of life” (p. 24) 
including a new “workplace democracy” al- 
ready experimented with in various parts of the 
world. Even success in guerrilla warfare (see 
Vietnam and Guinea-Bissau) hinged on a parti- 
cipatory mass-movement and simultaneous 
build-up of a new society (pp. 116—23). And 
globally, the trend of reorganization appears to 
be toward regional autonomy Some of Stavri- 
anos’ arguments can be questioned. But this 
does not diminish the urgency of his message: 
the plea to the West, to cease to be (as, for 
example, Heilbroner had already warned in 
1959 in The Future as History) “no longer in 
tune with the forces that are preparing the 
environment of the future” because this would 
exclude the West from “participation in man- 
kind’s journey.” The West is, and remains, so 
powerful that its further opposition to objec- 
tively required changes would cause enormous 
harm—also to the West. 

World-wide interdependence is a historically 
new datum. Rome’s dark age affected only part 
of the world. There is now no city on the Nile 
to which Alexandria and Washington could be 
transplanted from the Potomac—and, let us 
remember, it was in Alexandria on the Nile 
where Justinian’s Code, perhaps ancient Rome’s 
biggest legacy; was compiled in its evening 
glow. Also, alarmingly, now the world has 
fewer decades than Europe had centuries for 
the transition. Can human beings, Stavrianos 
asks, change their thinking and acting fast 
enough? He rejects despair, with two (un-Marx- 
ist, modified dialectic growth-in-the womb) 
arguments: (a) The present system is in such 
disarray, so crisis-prone and unable to reach its 
own goals (cognitive dissonance) as to foster an 
abrupt quantum jump, comparable to the Pro- 
testant Reformation or the French Revolution. 
(b) The existence side by side of much “global 
unity” (he means: interpenetration) and global 
diversity in social philosophies and institutions 
facilitates global interaction and cross-fertiliza- 
tion by “any creative achievement anywhere” 
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(transposition of the biological law of hybrid 
vigor). These two arguments imply (c) that 
there need by no means be an ultimate capital- 
ism-communism clash but there is under way an 
“Aufhebung” (“maintaining” in the double 
dialectic sense of “preserving” and “overcom- 
ing”) of both. 

All, then, depends on the adaptability of 
developed societies; and the author rightly 
insists that the very globality of the present age 
refutes the cliche of “the torch falling from 
Western hands.” Rome’s great creations sur- 
vived its dark age and are still dominant all over 
the world; the truly constructive Western con- 
tributions will survive and, indeed, flourish in 


the future. But if the necessary adaptations are 


not made, mankind is headed, to put it very 
soberly, toward enormous calamities. 


JOHN H. E. FRIED 
City University of New York 


Politics in Hungary. By Peter A. Toma and Ivan 
Volgyes. (San Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 
1977. Pp. xii+ 188. $12.00.) 


The authors, both knowledgable and skillful 
analysts of East European politics, exhibit 
laudable realism in their prefatorial caveats 
regarding the applicability of the Almond- 
Powell comparative politics model to the Hun- 
garian system. One methodological difficulty 
that they note is the dependence of the 
Hungarian regime on the Soviet system, where- 
as the model assumes a discrete and differenti- 
ated political culture. Another problem is the 
model’s correlation of development with great- 
er independent capability and domestic integra- 
tion, propositions that again are belied by the 
Hungarian case study, which shows that a 
command system and foreign hegemony prevail 
alongside significant economic reforms. The 
concept of conversion functions is also strained 
by a system where “the Party elite has tried to 
generate those demands it is interested in 
satisfying and to stifle those demands it cannot 
meet” (p. ix). 

The result is a somewhat procrustean exer- 
cise that attempts to dissect the Hungarian 
political system largely in abstraction from its 
international environment. The first five chap- 
ters provide an overview of the system’s devel- 
opment since 1945 and of the party’s structure 
and major policy shifts, as well as an analysis of 
the patterns of political participation and poli- 
cy and rule making. There follow examinations 
of mule adjudication, of political socialization 
and the role of the media, and of the social 
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structure and the allocative functions of the 
system. 

Although the organization imposed by the 
model results in some awkwardness and un- 
necessary repetition, the authors provide much 
useful information and many valuable insights. 
They present an authoritative picture of the 
system’s development from a protracted mobili- 
zation period (1949—62), marked by an early 
totalitarian phase and interrupted by a devastat- 
ing political collapse in 1956, to a postmobiliza- 
tion period distinguished by Kadar’s alliance 
policy and by the introduction of the New 
Economic Mechanism in 1968. The unresolved 
and perhaps unresolvable problem is “how to 
achieve democratic legitimacy (a Western con- 
cept) without destroying the leading role or 
supremacy of the Party (a Communist concept) 
in Hungarian society” (p. 63). 

The question of legitimacy is addressed also 
in a penultimate and all too brief, but delight- 
fully evocative chapter on the political culture. 
When the authors estimate that the two deviant 
political subcultures—the “dedicated, ideo- 
logically motivated leftists’ and the “strong, 
anti-Communist proponents of national inde- 
pendence”—together account for no more than 
five percent of the population (p. 142), they 
may be misled by superficial apathy as far as 
the latent strength of the second orientation is 
concerned, a strength underscored, moreover, 
by the pervasive nationalism noted elsewhere in 
the chapter. Nevertheless, the general conclu- 
sion that “the cost of the Party’s successes and 
failures has been the creation of one of the 
most cynical political cultures that ever ex- 
isted” (p. 159) is a compelling one. The failure 
of the 1956 revolution and the inescapable 
facts of Soviet hegemony and Communist rule 
have induced a widespread apathy and material- 
ism that has been skillfully exploited by Kadar 
to produce a modus vivendi between party and 
populace resting on the pragmatic economic 
modernization policies of the former and the 
tacit political acquiescence of the latter. The 
resulting political stability may not represent 
everyone’s idea of legitimacy, but it is a closer 
approximation than that enjoyed by the other 
East European regimes. Meanwhile, “the Party 
carefully delineates the parameters of [Hungari- 
ans’] action: no citizen may challenge the 
policies decided by the Party elite, and the 
political leadership, in turn, must elaborate 
policies that express enthusiastic support for 
the USSR vis-a-vis its position in the interna- 
tional political arena” (p. 154). It is only one of 
the many discontinuities in the system that the 
regime “has had no success at all in altering the 
negative orientation of Hungarian citizens 
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toward alliance with the USSR” (p. 157). 

Politics in Hungary is a valuable study that 
enriches knowledge of the Hungarian system 
and indicates some strengths and weaknesses of 
the comparative politics model. Theorists as 
well as specialist students of East-Central Eu- 
rope will benefit from reading this work. 


BENNETT KOVRIG 
University of Toronto 


Stalinism: Essays in Historical Interpretation. 
Edited by Robert C. Tucker. (New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1977. Pp. xx + 332. $19.95.) 


The series of essays written by Wlodzimierz 
Brus, Katerina Clark, Stephen F. Cohen, Alex- 
ander Erlich, Leszek Kolakowski, Moshe Lewin, 
Robert H. McNeal, Mihailo Markovic, Roy A. 
Medvedev, T. H. Rigby, Robert Sharlet, H. 
Gordon Skilling, and Robert C. Tucker ad- 
dresses itself to Stalinism as a historical prob- 
lem. The authors represent different disciplines, 
political predilections and nationalities, a cir- 
cumstance which makes this volume eclectic, 
full of disagreement and yet (or perhaps there- 
fore) richly rewarding. The authors are united 
in refusing to examine Stalinism in the intellec- 
tual framework established by Stalin’s claim to 
be the successor of Marx, Engels and Lenin and 
the leader of the most advanced and enlight- 
ened political and social system yet known. 
Western scholars accepted Stalin’s claim to be 
Lenin’s successor, but characterized the system 
as evil rather than good. While never accepting 


Marxism and, in particular, the claim that the 


dialectical process stopped with the establish- 
ment of the socialist state, Western scholars 
with their theory of totalitarianism accepted 
the Stalinist belief that the system was per- 
manent and to be changed from the inside only 
in its nonessentials, 

The present generation of scholars, repre- 
sented by the authors of this volume, reject this 
simplistic scheme and examine the question ina 
broader historical perspective. They wrestle 
with issues such as whether events are deter- 
mined or fortuitous, whether the personality of 
the leader or the character of the masses is 
more important, and to what extent revolutions 
revert to the old order. These are the oldest 
questions but the best ones. It is the sophistica- 
tion and thorough scholarship with which they 
are treated that makes this book so valuable. 

Perhaps the flavor of the symposium can 
best be conveyed by a necessarily compressed 
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account of some disputed points. In any exami- 
nation of Stalinism, collectivization must occu- 
py a central position, as it does in this volume. 
Robert Tucker argues that Stalin was driven by 
deep internal pressures to validate himself as a 
revolutionary equal to Lenin who had first 
raised him up but had then tried and failed to 
cast him down. Stalin was unique in defining 
the situation of 1925—1926 in eve-of-October 
terms. Stalin’s statements accepting NEP as the 
continuing basis of state policy were mere 
lip-service because he was intent on making his 
own great revolution. - 

Moshe Lewin poses the theory that (to 
paraphrase an old aphorism) the faster you try 
to change, the less you do. In trying to build a 
structure mare grandiose than any Russia had 
ever seen, with the old-fashioned artisans that 
were at hand, Stalin could not but make the 
new resemble the old in many of its features. 
But he did even more. By shifting his major 
basis of support from a vanguard party (or, in 
different terms, a group self-consciously coun- 
tercultural) to a large bureaucracy that by its 
size and origins could only represent traditional 
habits and styles, Stalin risked becoming the 
creature of this bureaucracy. This he avoided 
by first making their tenure and then their very 
lives uncertain. 

Stalin’s decision to collectivize, according to 
Lewin, was ad hoc, a response to the crisis he 
had himself created and the need to retain the 
support of those sections of the party that 
hankered after, and could only be effective in, 
the rough and ready methods of the civil war 
period. 

In Lewin’s picture, Stalin miscalculated 
badly in his agricultural policy and then crashed 
from disaster to disastér in his desperate efforts 
to stay at the head of affairs. In Tucker's 
version, while Stalin did not plan all the steps 
of collectivizetion in advance, the need to carry 
out his October revolution is the most impor- 
tant source of his behavior. 

These are two quite different approaches to 
the problem. Yet Lewin not only accepts the 
importance of Stalin’s personality; he insists on 
it. Tucker, for his part, is fully aware of the 
great influence of the political and cultural 
milieu, and of particular events. But the dif- 
ference is more than one of emphasis; it is a 
difference of approach. Tucker is a psychohis- 
torican and Lewin is a social historian. 

Another fruitful disagreement among the 
participants was the question of the connection 
between Leninism and Stalinism. As one would 
expect, the historians of the opposition within 
the Bolshevik party, McNeal for the Trotsky- 
ists, and Cohen for Bukharin, argue that Stalin- 
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ism was an aberration. Their ground is history 
and ideology. Rigby, whose ‘interest is the 
structure of society, argues that since the Soviet 
Union dispensed with the cult of personality 
after Stalin’s death, mass terror was not “‘neces- 
sary” and therefore Stalinism was not. Kola- 
kowski sees Stalinism as the legitimate offspring 
of Marxism; for Markovic it is a bastard. 

The problem posed is familiar. Was Robes- 
pierre the legitimate successor of Rousseau? 
Was it Napoleon who carried out the true 
purposes of the French revolution? The genera- 
tions of scholars who have grappled with these 
questions have not solved the problem but they 
have illuminated it. In its turn Stalinism illumi- 
nates its subject elegantly and wisely. 


HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 
Johns Hopkins University 


Political Brokers in Chile: Local Government in 
a Centralized Polity. By Arturo Valenzuela. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1977. Pp. xiii + 272. $13.75.) 


Political Brokers in Chile is primarily a 
descriptive study of Chilean local politics prior 
to the 1973 military coup. Part 1 focuses on 
party competition. At the national level, Chile’s 
multiparty system was highly competitive. Did 
that competition characterize local politics as 
well? A comparison of the number of parties 
running candidates and the percentage of the 
vote garnered in congressional and municipal 
elections between 1935 and 1973 reveals that 
electoral cleavages were almost as pronounced 
at the local level as at the national level. That 
conclusion, derived from system-level data, is 
corroborated further by an examination of 
party competition at the municipal (commune) 
level across the universe of Chile’s 276 com- 
munes in two elections, the 1965 congressional 
election and the 1967 municipal election. The 
question then is raised whether or not competi- 
tion varied with the developmental level of the 
municipality. While somewhat more of the 
variance is explained in local elections by 
socioeconomic measures (14 percent) than in 
national elections (7 percent), the large portion 
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pretation. Only Communist party support was 
significantly related to commune develop- 
mental differences. The absence of a strong 
relationship between socioeconomic measures 
and party vote leads to one further observation; 
namely, that political party support was not 
strongly tied to class differences. 

The question suggested to this reviewer is, 
what then did explain party competition? That 
enigma is never fully resolved in a satisfactory 
and explicit manner. Instead, another paradox 
is probed. After a somewhat lengthy (and at 
times seemingly contradictory) discussion of 
changes in the jurisdiction of municipal govern- 
ments over time, Valenzula tells us that even 
though municipalities still retained many im- 
portant functions, the “stakes of local politics 
were quite meager’ (p. 52) because resources 
were far too scarce to resolve problems ade- 
quately. Why, then, asks Valenzuela, did indivi- 
duals compete so fiercely to obtain a seat on 
the local council? Perhaps, he hypothesizes, 
national political careers began in local politics. 
While investigation reveals that previous office- - 
holding was helpful, though not necessary, for 
election to national office, in general, having 
served as a municipal councilor (regidor) was 
not important in determining whether or nota 
party would select an individual as a candidate 
for a national race. Thus, in all likelihood, 
people did not run for local office to launch a 
national political career. 

In part 2, Valenzuela turns from the unan- 
swered question of what rewards enticed indivi- 
duals to seek local office, and focuses on the 
functions performed by the regidores, the 
dynamics of local political processes, and the 
vertical linkages binding local and national 
political systems. The description emerged from 
interviews with 15 deputies and 74 interviews 
with local officials in 14 municipalities. In brief 
summary, resource scarcity and the centralized 
nature of the polity explained the regidores’ 
role. Because the government lacked funds to 
support its programs, individuals needed as- 
sistance in obtaining the services and benefits to 
which, by law, they were entitled. Local of- 
ficials acted as brokers to extract resources 
from the center. They sought either to fulfill 
the personal (particularistic) needs of their 
constituents (e.g., dislodging a pension check 
from the appropriate bureaucracy—the gauchd 
chica) or, less frequently, to acquire monies for 
a community project. The local broker would 
seek out a national broker, usually a member of 
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cians attempted to deliver votes for their party 
and politicians in national elections. Thus, 
while the politics of personal favors prevailed 
over national issues in local elections, the 
intersection of local and national arenas meant 
that political parties still were important at the 
local level. 

At the conclusion of part 2, Valenzuela 
draws some generalizations and differentiates 
between what he categorizes as Chile’s broker 
politics and both interest-group politics and 
patron-client politics. He asserts that goals in a 
patron-client system are particularistic in nature 
and processed through individualistic (face-to- 
face) interactions, whereas goals in an interest- 
group system are categoric and processed 
through collective bargaining between relatively 
equal power contenders in the policy process. 
In Chile, politics at the local level included both 
particularistic and categoric goals but both were 
processed through individualistic transac- 
tions—a brokerage system. At the national level, 
politics more closely corresponded to the in- 
terest-group model. Valenzuela points out that 
in the literature of political development clien- 
telistic patterns often are associated with tradi- 
tional societies and explained by reference to 
culturally determined values and attitudes. He 
argues quite cogently that “as one moves from 
the local arena to the center arena, one does 
not move from one culture to another, nor does 
one find more ‘modern attitudes’; one simply 
finds different structures and issues of the 
political game” (p. 168). Structural character- 
istics (resource scarcity and political centraliza- 
tion) and not culture, he suggests, explain both 
styles of politics. In part 3 of the study he 
traces the historical antecedents of the Chilean 
polity, party system, and municipal government 
in support of that contention. 

This study certainly stands as a definitive 
work on Chilean local politics. Its conclusions 
are based on competently drawn and volumin- 
ous data, both aggregate and individual; its 
sampling procedures create confidence in its 
representative nature. However, the theoretical 
content is relatively slight and somewhat incon- 
sistently presented; after drawing a distinction 
between Chile’s broker system and a client- 
patron system, Valenzuela then contrasts the 
national interest-group system with the local 
client system (pp. 167-68). The reader is left 
wondering whether any differentiation exists, 
after all, between broker and client politics or 
whether it is the explanation (structural versus 
cultural) that concerns the author. While the 
conclusions drawn in part 3 in support of a 
structural explanation may interest scholars of 
comparative politics, the detailed historical 
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presentation will discourage those who have no 
substantive intérest in Chile. 


SANDRA POWELL 
San Francisco State University 


German Political Systems: Theory and Practice 
in the Two Germanies. German Political 
Studies, Vol. 2. Edited by Klaus von Beyme, 
(Beverly Hills: Sage, 1976. Pp. 234. $17.50.) 


Through the series of which this constitutes 
the second volume the German Political Science 
Association is seeking to “convince an increas- 
ing number of colleagues abroad that the work 
of West German political scientists is relevant to 
their own scientific concerns.” It contains eight 
articles, mostly by younger political scientists 
whose work has not been widely published 
before in English, several of whom represent 
approaches which fruitfully combine Marxist 
and empirical analysis. The substantive focus 
tends toward West Germany and the European 
community, with the limited treatment of GDR 
topics not quite justifying the volume title. 

Heide Gerstenberger offers a critical over- 
view from a Marxist perspective of the work of 
some leading normative and empirical state 
theorists. She trenchantly analyzes the work of 
Nicholas Luhmann, Jürgen Habermas, Klaus 
Offe and Frieder Naschold. Her sharp pen pins 
the authors to their places in contemporary 
confrontation patterns; thus Luhmann is char- 
acterized as “strengthening the West German 
civil servants’ self assurance, which in turn 
immunized them against expert disagreement 
and citizen protest” (p. 75). She is more 
indulgent in her treatment of the authors of the 
so-called ‘‘Stamokap”’ school. 

The international relations articles include a 
stimulating contribution by Gerda Zillentin of 
Wuppertal University, who examines the validi- 
ty of prevalent communist theories about the 
effects of EEC supranational integration on the 
viability of capitalism. She empirically refutes 
several of the theses, including those positing an 
increase in crisis-proneness and an increase in 
working-class solidarity. Rather, she anticipates 
that “social protest will not turn into the 
political form of a class struggle but will be 
processed or regulated administratively or poli- 
tically.” An article by Gerd Junne, also in- 
cluded, examines how the growth of interna- 
tional banking groups and consortia has af- 
fected state functions. He sees them as contri- 
buting to a reduction of the economic policy 
capabilities of most individual states. 
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Very informative also is Heribert Schatz’ 
review of what happened in the decade since 
planning became respectable in the FRG. He 
demonstrates how quickly the peaks of plan- 
ning enthusiasm flattened out again, and how 
the gains in rationalization produced by pro- 
gram planning clearly lagged behind what was 
anticipated by its initiators. Only in defense 
and education have planning functions re- 
mained organizationally distinct. 

In his article on ‘Political Ideology, Dissatis- 
faction and Protest,” Max Kaase reports on a 


study undertaken in the context of a larger 
international effort. He reports on his survey 
study of the relationship between political 
dissatisfaction and “potential for unconven- 
tional political behavior,” develops a theoretical 
defense of this construct, and briefly describes 
a pre-test analysis. In another survey-based 
article, researchers from the Frankfurt Institute 
of Social Research report on how manual and 
white-collar union members evaluate the vari- 
ous goals their unions are pursuing. 

East-West linkages and research are treated 
in articles by two other author teams. Ulrich 
Albrecht and Udo Rehfeldt from Berlin analyze 
the “Conditions for Economic and Techno- 
logical Exchange in the Cooperation between 
East and West.” Clemens Burrichter and Eckart 
Foertsch from Erlangen describe the embattled 
arena of GDR research in the Federal Republic. 
They list some 25 institutes that conduct such 
research, but will surely not win any prizes for 
their English style. In this and several other 
pieces the editors should have insisted on 
greater pains to achieve a higher level of 
readability, 

There has been some question whether the 
rapid increase of West German political scien- 
tists has been accompanied by a commensurate 
increase in high quality research. This and other 
companion volumes should allow English-speak- 
ing readers to begin to develop their own 
opinions on this score. By and large, its 
contents would appear to be more varied, and 
not of a lower standard, than those of a volume 
of Scandinavian Political Studies. Like the 
latter, if also contains a bibliography of books 
and articles, in this case mainly of literature 
that appeared in West Germany in 1973—74, 
but the titles are not translated into English. 


ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 
Washington University 
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Mao Tse-tung in the Scales of History. Edited 
by Dick Wilson. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 331. 
$19.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This is no opportunistically conceived or 
hastily contrived anthology meeting the arti- 
ficial demand for a “final assessment” of Mao 
Tse-tung, now that he has been at last obliged 
to leave China to her own devices. As the editor 
takes care to point out in the preface, for those 
who may not recognize the names, this volume 
is to be taken seriously not only because of the 
importance of its subject but also because of 
the quality of its contributors. They are—all of 
them—among the most distinguished scholars in 
the field, each of them, as Wilson says, having 
“devoted his or her entire life to modern 
Chinese studies.” 

But all these lives of study have not yet 
provided a consensus on the problem of Mao 
Tse-tung. Still, this is as it must be. Each of 
these ten essays addresses a different facet of 
Mao’s thought and action over nearly 50 years 
of trial and error, glory and defeat. The 
inconsistencies are unavoidable and there are 
some rewarding common themes. One of these 
is the view that Mao felt himself to be a heroic 
figure, with strength and vision superior to 
ordinary men. Benjamin Schwartz sets the tone 
here, finding that Mao’s poems assume “the eye 
of the hero leader” who like the legendary roc 
bird soars over and surveys the world of 
humanity. Schwartz links this with Mao’s ad- 
mitted early adoption of the self-image of a 
scholar, an act which he points out was, in 
pre-modern China, “fraught with deep signifi- 
cance. In undertaking it one took on the 
perspective -of those with a responsibility for 
leading society” (p. 13). Even in his youthful 
passion for the popular novels, Schwartz main- 
tains, Mao identified best with the heroism and 
cunning of the great generals and political 
leaders who were “definitely establishment 
figures.” 

Frederic Wakeman takes up the theme of 
Mao’s establishment heroism and deftly devel- 
ops it into an examination of two forms of 
Chinese patriotism emerging as the old dynasty 
collapsed: scholarly cultural loyalty on the one 
side and popular ethnic anti-foreignism, on the 
other. In his native Hunan, Mao was greatly 
affected by both but, according to Wakeman, 
came increasingly to identify national liberation 
with social revolution during the first United 
Front, and by 1927 made a personal decision to 
abandon scholarly populism in favor of the 
native peasant tradition of protest. This Wake- 
man says “‘was certainly a conscious transfor- 
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mation” in which Mao “embraced the lower 
classes to become more like them” (p. 242). 
From then on Mao’s heroic mission was both 
class struggle and patriotic struggle combined. 
But the theme of Maoist heroism achieves its 
full dimension only in the powerful essay by 
Edward Friedman, rightly saved for last. Fried- 
man dwells not on Mao’s personal aspiration to 
do great deeds, but on his exceptional risk- 
taking, even death-defying determination to see 
China resist all “supposedly statist imperatives” 
of the age, to achieve the end vision of genuine 
human liberation and a good and just society. 
“Mao preferred the possibility of liberation 
against conceding to any risk no matter how 
hypothetically large” (p. 317). And thus he 
could come to regard even the atom bomb asa 
paper tiger. “As the prophets of old, Mao 
declared that—at least inside China—justice was 
to be done even should the world tremble. 
Nothing was more important than fulfilling the 
human project” (p. 319). In an essay which 
incidentally launches a frontal attack on main- 
stream Western political science that “cannot be 
bothered” with the ethical problems of how to 
construct a more just society, and that has 
pusillanimously bowed before the pessimism of 
our era “which teaches not only that human 
problems have no solutions, but that those who 
insist on actively innovating and seeking an- 
swers are dangerous idealists” (p. 310), Fried- 
man recalls not the potential disasters of Mao’s 
way, but its profoundly constructive faith: “No 
obstructive mountain was so large that it could 
not be cleared away. Every evil had to be 
reconceived as an opportunity” (p. 304). Mao’s 
heroism resides than not in any particular deed 
or project but in this “robust continuing quest 
to discover new practical modes to advance 
truly human goals” (p. 313), a quest denied and 
ridiculed by his century. f 
But what of the “mass line,” what of 
democracy and popular participation in a sys- 
tem presided over by such a hero? The theme 
of leader and led, party and masses, receives 
much thoughtful attention from several contri- 
butors. Friedman points out that Mao did not 
invent solutions out of thin air, that he de- 
pended on the creativity of local citizens. But 
Stuart Schram argues in an essay which will not 
disappoint those who over the years have 
followed his ideas about the thought of Mao 
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47). Pischel, in an elegant and subtle essay 
which deserves much more attention than can 
be given here, addresses this issue, saying, “AR 
his life Mao wanted to be a ‘teacher’—not a 
‘master’; just a teacher” (p. 172). Since the best 
teachers are also continually learning from their 
students, Mao, she suggests, viewed himself and 
the party as “primarily teachers but also pu- 
pils” of the masses. 

There is much more here. John Gittings has 
produced for this volume that seemingly rarest 
of all commodities, a thoroughly intelligent and 
engrossing essay on Chinese foreign relations. 
He faults Mao for his tendency to view the 
whole international scene as a function of 
superpower activity and, concentrating on the 
contradiction between “socialism in one coun- 
try” and the cause of proletarian international- 
ism, reminds us of several of the uglier exam- 
ples of recent Chinese pursuit of state-to-state 
relations “at the expense of other people’s 
revolutions” {p. 264). 

There is an essay by Jacques Guillermaz on 
Mao’s military theory and practice, and one by 
Michel Oksenberg on Mao’s political style 
which is brimful of important insights. Chief 
among these, probably, is Oksenberg’s observa- 
tion that Mao tended to be less concerned with 
immediate power balances among allies and 
enemies than with developing trends in the | 
balance. That is, he was prone to conceive of 
political forces not as ‘‘strong” or “weak,” but 
as ‘‘weak-and-becoming-gradually-strong,” or as 
**strong-and-possibly-becoming-rapidly-weak.” 
Oksenberg also provides a fine explication of 
Mao’s method of scanning a political situation 
to find the ‘‘major contradiction” and then 
moving deliberately to exacerbate it. 

There are shortcomings as well. Christopher 
Howe and Kenneth Walker have contributed a 
valuable reference work on Mao and Chinese 
economic development policy, offering one of 
the best and clearest accounts available of the 
rise and fall of the Great Leap. But the essay is 
marred by numerous questionable interpreta- 
tions and a not very productive preoccupation 
with assigning credit and blame. (Thus Mao is 
praised for his responsibility in pressing China’s 
population control program, and blamed for 
erratic performance in the steel industry.) It 
would help here to distinguish between, rather 
than to conflate, the concepts of “self-reliance” 
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“by traditional ideals as much as by ‘modern’ 
ideology,” Elliott claims. 

William Turley’s important though some- 
times less than incisive paper deals with a range 
of DRV military theories and strategies in the 
context of the PAVN’s (the army’s) need to 
maintain revolutionary class consciousness, par- 
ticularly after the modernization and regula- 
rization programs from 1958 onward, and to 
deny politico-military victory to its American 
foe. Turley emphasizes that “compromise and 
incrementalism have been the hallmarks of the 
PAVN’s political role” as Elliott holds regarding 
cooperativization. 

Three articles examining DRV diplomatic 
and military strategies have become dated in 
some respects, but offer useful thought dras- 
tically contrasting perspectives. Gareth Porter 
claims the Communists from January 1973 on 
had a two-track strategy potential: they could 
either conform to the cease-fire, relying on 
political struggle and avoiding the risk of 
renewed U.S. bombing of the DRV; or, if the 
agreements were not implemented, they could 
shift toward a firmer military stance. Allan 
Goodman, however, contends that the DRV, 
influenced heavily by its previous extensive and 
dolorous negotiations experience, undertook 
them “only to facilitate military victory.” Paul 
Kattenburg sees DRV policy as somewhat more 
flexible; he maintains that “DRV leaders may 
well have concluded that a final, crushing 
assault can be conducted later with relative 
international impunity,” but he can envision 
other DRV approaches too if there were serious 
implementation of the cease-fire, for example. 

The section on the Khmer resistance by 
Sheldon Simon, Donald Kirk, Milton Osborne 
and Peter Poole is interesting, if sometimes 
dated. Some themes developed jointly by some 
of these writers are as follows: The DRV was 
not eager to see its Khmer Rouge allies triumph 
in Cambodia before the Communists won in 
Vietnam. Friction between the North Vietna- 
mese and the KR lessened after Vietnamese 
participation in the fighting declined from 
mid-1972 on (and the withdrawal of most 
Vietnamese cadres after early 1973, according 
to Simon). Kirk reminds us that the surprising 
political violence reportedly used by the victori- 
ous Communists goes back to 1972, increasing 
greatly in about 1974—due, he believes, to the 
KR’s mounting frustration over difficulties in 
mobilizing the people for a new national 
revolutionary purpose. 

The article on Laos by Joseph Zasloff and 
MacAlister Brown focuses on the ill-fated Vien- 
tiane government-Pathet Lao coalition preced- 
ing the 1975 Communist ascendance to out- 
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right control but contains useful analyses of PL 
behavior and ongoing problems such as refugee 
disposition and economic viability. 

One of the questions raised by the papers as 
formulated in the introduction has been an- 
swered at least partially by now, i.e., “whether 
radical social restructuring and equalization or 
national incependence and development should 
require top priority.” (Actually, this dichotomy 
is no longer very apt. All three countries place 
high priority on independence, all strive for 
economic development—with Cambodia most 
radically committed to self-reliance—and even 
southern Vietnam has seen a stronger emphasis 
on social restructuring than was indicated earli- 
er.) However, much work remains to be done 
toward answering other questions posed by this 
useful book concerning relationships “between 
Communist parties and states in Indochina,” 
issues of “central control versus local autonomy 
within the Communist movements,” and deci- 
sion-making processes within the parties, in- 
cluding the influence on these of ethnic, reli- 
gious and other interest groups, 


JOHN C. DONNELL 
Temple University 


Political Strategies for Industrial Order: State, 
Market, and Industry in France. By John 
Zysman. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 230. $12.75.) 


This book offers a fascinating account of the 
unsuccessful French effort to develop an inde- 
pendent national electronics industry in the 
1960s. The management of technological 
change, it argues, is a problem which all 
advanced industrial states confront. But the 
solutions these states offer will differ because 
the management of change is politically deter- 
mined. This emphasis on the political causes 
and consequences of technological change is 
useful. It points to the inescapable political 
distribution of costs and benefits in society 
which accompany technological progress, 

More importantly, this book is also a bril- 
liantly conceived analysis of the internal organi- 
zation of the firm, of the relations between 
business and government and of French con- 
duct in world markets. Chapter 2 distinguishes 
between the technological imperatives of the 
science-based firms in the electronics industry 
and the culturally rooted organizational pat- 
terns that typify French institutions. Building 
on the work of Woodward and Crozier, Zysman 
focuses on technology (which requires decen- 
tralization, easy horizontal interactions be- 
tween tasks and fluid personal relationships) 
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bureaucracy which is so extensive that it 
becomes highly implausible to view them as 
two distinct actors (pp. 59, 65, 89). The 
implications for the book’s central argument 
are limply acknowledged only once (p. 175) 
since the theoretical framework simply cannot 
accommodate them. This is no small matter for 
a political analysis of a country whose Left 
stands at the threshold of power. 

This book is a brilliant addition to a dis- 
tinguished number of studies of French eco- 
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nomic policy. The strength and endurance of 
the French state, it seems, provides a compel- 
ling focus for an analysis of the political 
determinants of economic policy. Zysman’s 
analysis is so powerful because it succeeds in 
always tailoring its discussion to this broader, 
underlying theme. 


PETER J. KATZENSTEIN 
Cornell University 


International Politics 


Remaking Foreign Policy: The Organizational 
Connection. By Graham Allison and Peter 
Szanton. (New York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. 
xiv + 238. $10.95.) 


As indicated by its title, this volume argues 
that American foreign policy must be remade. 
Graham Allison and Peter Szanton start from 
the premise that “U.S. performance in foreign 
relations has fallen well below the standard the 
nation requires.” Their major thesis is that 
“poor organization is an important source of 
that failure” (p. 25). The structure of foreign 
policy decision making, which came into being 
over three decades ago, is viewed as obsolete. 
Foreign policy today, they argue, suffers from 
numerous defects, chief among which are the 
fragmentation of policy making, the sacrifice of 
broad considerations for narrow military or 
economic goals and the failure to meet the 
requirements of global interdependence. 

To overcome these flaws Allison and Szan- 
ton propose a variety of reforms focusing on 
the presidency, Congress, the Department of 
State and the intelligence community. They 
propose, inter alia: abolition of the National 
Security Council (NSC) and its replacement by 
an executive committee of the Cabinet (Ex- 
Cab); a strengthening of the president’s staff 
with four principal assistants; presidential sub- 
mission of a biennial statement of the United 
States’ foreign commitments to Congress to be 
debated by Senate and House Committees on 
Interdependence; five-year congressional au- 
thorization for defense and foreign aid; making 
the advocacy of foreign policy positions the 
central role of the Department of State; re- 
moval of the three service chiefs from the chain 
of command; and breaking up the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) into two new organi- 
zations: a Foreign Assessment Agency to han- 


dle only analysis and a Special Services organ to 
engage in clandestine activities and covert op- 
erations; an assistant to the president for 
intelligence would replace the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence (DCI). 

Their proposals are thoughtful, informed: 
and provocative. Though this is not a scholarly 
book, it reflects a thorough familiarity with the 
scholarly literature as well as extensive involve- 
ment in government reform. Many of the 
authors’ specific ideas are drawn from their 
work in the “Murphy Commission” (Szanton as 
Research Director and Allison as principal 
researcher for defense and arms control stu- 
dies). Most of these proposals deserve serious 
consideration. Perhaps the most controversial, 
and to me the least useful, are the proposals 
advanced concerning the CIA. The benefits of 
combining intelligence analysis with clandestine 
collections seem to outweigh whatever advan- 
tages a separation of function would bring. 
Sound analysis clearly requires the information 
gathered by secret operations, and covert activi- 
ties should be undertaken only when supported 
by the judgments of sound analysis. During the 
first 14 years of the CIA’s existence these two 
functions were housed in separate buildings and 
that alone tended to impede communication 
between personnel responsible for each activity. 

Though there is merit in most of Allison and 
Szanton’s proposals, their arguments are not 
totally persuasive. Their underlying premise— 
that American foreign policy has been funda- 
mentally inadequate—is questionable. The ex- 
amples of recent failures in foreign policy, 
though telling, hardly prove the case. Indeed, 
one of their examples of inadequacy, American 
failure to create a new regime for the Panama 
Canal, is now in the process of being rectified. 
One can, however, find sufficient failures of 
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performance in recent United States policy to 
concede the point. 


But Allison’s and Szanton’s argument for . 


organizational reform is flawed on two more 
basic counts. First, their analysis. exaggerates 
the impact of bureaucratic structure upon 
foreign policy decisions. It also underestimates 
the extent to which foreign policy is molded by 
the international system. Organization matters! 
Yes, but how much? It is difficult to believe 
that all the proposed reforms, even if imple- 
mented, could or would have kept the United 
States out of Vietnam or prevented American 
vulnerability to the OPEC countries. Secondly, 
Allison and Szanton underestimate the primacy 
of politics—not just bureaucratic, but also 
partisan, interest-group; ideological and elec- 
toral—over organization. The organizational 
structure itself reflects the complex influence 
of individuals and interests that are unique to 
every administration. Structures are not easily 
reformed along rational lines because inevitably 
vested interests and powerful personalities ad- 
versely affected by change will maneuver to 
subvert the effort. 

Thus, Allison and Szanton entertained un- 
realistic expectations for bureaucratic change in 
the new administration. Writing shortly before 
the 1976 election, they assert that “the period 
just ahead” offers the best opportunity in 30 
years for important organization reform. There 
was an opportunity to bring the executive and 
legislative branches under the control of one 
political party which they consider useful for 
integration and coherence of policy. Demo- 
cratic control of the legislative and executive 
branches of ‘government has brought some 
change but nothing as drastic as urged in this 
volume, As advocated by Allison and Szanton, 
Congress has restored the president’s authority 
to reorganize the executive departments (sub- 
ject to congressional veto). So far President 
Carter has used his authority under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1977 to cut back the White 
House staff for economic reasons. Though 
Carter has endorsed a central objective of this 
volume, ‘namely a strengthening of cabinet 
government, he also reaffirmed the previous 
role of the NSC. Similarly, recent reorganiza- 
tion of the intelligence community conforms to 
only a minor part of the author’s prescriptions. 
Carter’s Executive Order of January 24, 1978, 
establishes restrictions on intelligence activities 
threatening civil liberties, but it also increases 
the authority of the DCI over all intelligence 
functions, 

The problem of reorganization of the foreign 
policy apparatus, however, is by no means 
settled. Those in government and academia 
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concerned with the issue would do well to 
consult this volume. - 


JOSEPH L. NOGEE 
University of Houston 


Developing the ICBM: A Study in Bureaucratic 
Politics. By Edmund Beard. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. Pp. xi + 
273. $15.00.) 


Edmund Beard seeks to explain why respon- 

sible U.S. officials permitted the “‘missile gap” 
to develop when they were so obviously com- 
mitted to maintaining military superiority over 
the Soviets. In answering the question Beard 
applies a bureaucratic politics framework to 
information gathered through a review of of- 
ficial records, interviews, and an analya of 
secondary sources. 
. The book focuses on’ the period between 
1946 and 1954. In 1954 decisions were made 
to accelerate the almost dormant U.S. ballistic 
missile programs. Had those decisions been 
made a few years earlier Beard is certain that 
the national trauma precipitated by the Soviet 
Union’s launching of Sputnik and the military 
overreaction which it generated could have 
been avoided. 

The culprit of the story is an air staff 
dominated by the advocates of manned bomb- 


_ers. Under the air staff’s directions, the air force 


successfully fought for jurisdiction over strate- 
gic missiles in the period before 1954, but 
failed to exploit effectively the near-monopoly 
obtained in this field. While senior air force 
officers recognized the potential strategic value 
of ballistic missiles, most preferred the air force 
to first develop its bomber force and then 
explore cruise missile technology before moving 
on to ballastic missiles which were viewed as a 
technically difficult, long-range option. The Air 
Research and Development Command, the 
home of most of the ballistic missile propo- 
nents within the air force, was prevented-by the 
air staff and rival support commands from 
receiving sufficient funds to prove the early 
feasibility of ballistic missiles. 

The air force ballistic missile programs Te- 


- mained stalled, according to Beard, until the 


new civilian leadership of the air force seized 
the decision-making initiative from the air staff 
at the start of the Eisenhower administration. 
Buttressed by the advice of RAND and civilian 
scientists, the air force secretariat forced an . 
acceleration of the ballistic missile programs. 
An autonomous subdivision, the Western Devel- 
opment Division, was created within Air Re- 
search and Development Command and given 
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authority to control all air force planning and 
research related to ballistic missiles. The air 
staff reluctantly acquiesced—apparently fearing 
that any attempt to thwart the secretariat’s 
design for the acceleration of the ballistic 
missile programs would lead to the removal of 
the program from air force jurisdiction and 
their transfer to a Manhattan-like project office. 

The book suffers mildly from some errors of 
omission. Although Beard correctly dispels the 
myth that the feasibility of ballistic missiles 
required a breakthrough in warhead design, he 
fails to examine critically the view that second- 
generation missiles were dependent upon a 
breakthrough in propellants. Similarly, Beard 
explores at length the conflict between the air 
force and the army for jurisdiction over land- 
based missiles, but ignores the collusive rela- 
tions that existed between the air force and the 
navy in that conflict, 

More serious problems, however, develop 
when Beard attempts to draw conclusions from 
his well-told case history. Beard claims that his 
work on ballistic missiles, like Morison’s history 
of continuous aim gunnery and Katzenback’s 
study of the horse cavalry, demonstrates that 
the military is resistant to technological change. 
It hardly seems accurate, though, to accuse the 
post-World War II military of Luddite tenden- 
cies. Anything else, perhaps, but not the failure 
to be innovative. The exploitation of ballistic 
missile technology was retarded more by the 
monopoly the air force managed to obtain 
over its early development rather than inac- 
curate evaluations of its potential strategic 
value. Beard argues that what is needed is an 
independent agency within the defense estab- 
lishment to aid in the assessment of opportuni- 
ties for weapon innovations. But three such 
agencies already exist: the army, navy and air 
force. Once interservice competition was unfet- 
tered in ballistic missiles all the alternatives and 
their limitations were rapidly revealed. What is 
lacking and what is apparently extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain is the knowledge of when to use 
bureaucratic competition and when to restrain 
it in the development of weapons. 


HARVEY M. SAPOLSKY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Origins of International Economic Disor- 
der: A Study of United States International 
Monetary Policy from World War H to the 
Present. By Fred L. Block. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
282. $14.00.) 
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Most studies of international economic rela- 
tions are written by economists, retired practi- 
tioners, and formal officials. Too often these 
works become entangled in the complexity of 
jargon and techniques of international eco- 
nomics, confuse all but a few specialists, and 
fail to ask, much less answer, central political 
and social questions concerning the develop- 
ment and operation of economic interactions 
among nations. Sociologist Fred L. Block has 
explicitly and quite successfully foresworn 
mechanistic detail, providing instead a thought- 
ful, readable, radical-revisionist analysis of 
American international economic policies and 
policy making since 1900. He concentrates, 
particularly, on the origins and early develop- 
ment of the Bretton Woods system in the 
industrialized nations, 

Block is interested in the “ways in which 
specific international monetary arrangements 
both reflect and influence the distribution of 
political-economic power among major capital- 
ist countries’ (p. 1). He argues that the 
“capitalist class” in the most powerful capitalist 
nations generally favors a more open interna- 
tional economic system which allows them to 
exercise leverage over other nations, freely 
pursue profit opportunities beyond their bor- 
ders, and resist working-class demands for 
higher wages and improved social services. 
Therefore, at the close of World War II Ameri- 
can capitalists hoped to establish an open 
economic order and prevent the rise of Keynesi- 
an “national capitalism” which threatened to 
increase state intervention and planning to 
maintain full employment and high industrial 
productivity. Block believes that even after the 
intensification of the cold war, American 
foreign policy makers were more concerned 
about the specter of rising “national capitalism 
in Western Europe than they were with a 
possible invasion by the Red Army or succegs- 
ful socialist revolution” (p. 10). 

After reviewing the demise of the gold 
standard, Block carefully examines the roots of 
U.S. international economic policy between 
1940 and 1958 and shows how the free market 
orientation favored by the Department of State 
gradually came to dominate the views of the 
Keynes-influenced U.S. Treasury Department. 
He compellingly delineates the strong economic 
biases held within the U.S. government and 
demonstrates that these were often critical in 
formulating international economic and politi- 
cal policies. His sections on economic bases of 
U.S. policy at the formation of the Bretton 
Woods system, during the negotiations sur- 
rounding the British loan, at the emergence of 
the Marshall Plan, and during the long push 
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toward European currency convertibility un- 
earth no new information, but present the 
revisionist perspective with clarity and sophis- 
tication largely absent from previous radical 
interpretations of this policy-making period. 

The final third of the book, which describes 
the decline of the dollar and the collapse of the 
Bretton Woods system in the 1960s and 1970s, 
is straightforward, but too short and less 
interesting. Perhaps an over-ambitious editor 
slashed more than was desirable. It becomes 
extremely difficult to illustrate how the capital- 
ist classes influenced the direction of American 
foreign economic policy when almost no men- 
tion is made of the activities and policy 
preferences of multinational banks and corpora- 
tions, particularly since private sector behavior 
and perspectives shifted substantially after 
1969. 

Although Block’s work makes a positive 
contribution to our understanding of the ori- 
gins of the postwar economic system, several 
problems remain. “Monetary policy” seems 
sometimes to be subsumed within “economic 
policy” and at other times the terms are used as 
synonyms. Evidence is scanty regarding the 
mechanisms which corporate capitalists em- 
ployed to insure that government officials 
would pursue policies they favored. Another 
difficulty is that Block’s critique is focused 
entirely against a mercantilist perception of 
economic history. The contributions made by 
political scientists such as Robert Russell, 
Robert Keohane, and Joseph Nye in analyzing 
international monetary politics from transna- 
tional and transgovernmental perspectives have 
not been integrated into this study. As a result 
the link between theory and analysis is more 
tenuous than might have been possible. 

Block concludes that major monetary re- 
form is necessary but highly unlikely and 
predicts “that the international monetary sys- 
tem will suffer severe and chronic crises in the 
years ahead” (p. 221). He suggests that the 
widespread emergence of democratic socialism 
could ease or perhaps even resolve many of the 
contradictions in the existing international eco- 
nomic system. Dissenting practitioners could 
point out that the monetary system has been 
remarkably calm and orderly since July 1973, 
considering the major shocks it has experienced 
and could argue that the recent partial depoliti- 
cization of monetary relations coupled with the 
revitalization of the International Monetary 
Fund may allow the international monetarv 
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considered seriously. 
JONATHAN DAVID ARONSON 
University of Southern California 


Simulated Worlds: A Computer Model of Na- 
tional Decision-Making. By Stuart A. 
Bremer. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 249. $15.50.) 


The purpose of Simulated Worlds is to 
“construct and evaluate a macro-level theory of 
international politics,” to state the theory as 
“an operating computer simulation model,” 
and to “discover the implications of alternative 
theoretical formulations” (p. 3). Following his 
introduction, Bremer discusses the model, as- 
signs values to variables and parameters, reports 
suggestive sensitivity analyses, and examines the 
validity of the model. 

One of the benefits of a computer model is 
that it forces clear specification of theoretical 
statements. Much of this clarity is lost in the 
presentation of the model in chapter 2. Verbal 
descriptions, flow diagrams and equations form 
the basis of this chapter, but I frequently found 
it difficult to reconcile the information pro- 
vided in these different ways (e.g., pp. 54—55). 
There is no complete flow-chart of the model, 
no computer program, and no single listing of 
the equations and variables. Furthermore, some 
terms in equations are not defined adequately 
(e.g., the substantive interpretation for ay7 on 
p. 38); the equations and steps in the flow- 
charts are not numbered for clarity; and the 
mathematical notation is confusing. Unfor- 
tunately, after carefully reading Simulated 
Worlds, I could not fully understand the com- 
puter model, and thus could not understand the 
“theory.” 

A primary reason for building models is to 
make it easier to determine the ramifications of 
a set of assumptions. Therefore, we may ask 
what is learned by deductions from the model 
in Simulated Worlds. 

Part of the model focuses on the decision- 
making environment and concerns itself with a 
tight bipolar international system with five 
nations, a national economic system and a 
national political system. It is “borrowed essen- 
tially from INS [Inter-Nation Simulation} ” (p. 
29). The other (larger) part of the model 
“specifies how a national decision-making unit 
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The real basis for the model is found in 
literature published at least ten years ago. The 
concerns dominating the recent literature are 
reflected in the model only a general way. 
Regrettably, the deductions from the model do 
not reveal the logical consequences of state- 
ments contained in recent literature. 

All models are, to a greater or lesser extent, 
representations of the world. The moéel in 
Simulated Worlds is representative to a lesser 
extent; the nations and systems are hy- 
pothetical and are given names such as Nation 1 
and System 1. The deductions from the model 
take the form of values that are generated for 
variables but there is no attempt at direct 
measurement of initial values for model vari- 
ables or systematic estimation of model 
parameters from real-world data. The. initial 
variable and parameter values are assigned 
arbitrarily by the author and the model does 
not lend itself to meaningful sensitivity studies 
involving counterfactual analysis or simulation 
of the consequences of alternative scenarios for 
the future for specific real-world entities. The 
model differs significantly from a computer 
model built on real-world data. Deductions 
from the model do not help us understand very 
much about specific real-world entities. 

There must, of course, be room in the 
research process for the use of any assumptions 
of interest to the individual scholar (including 
arbitrary variable and parameter values). The 
real test is whether the deductions from the 
assumptions tell us something interesting. Be- 
cause the deductions from the model in Simu- 
lated Worlds do not reveal much of interest 
regarding the real world or the recent social 
science literature, it seems reasonable to expect 
them to contain explanatory statements con- 
cerning relationships between variables. One 
would hope that these statements will take the 
form of testable hypotheses or propositions 
serving the basis for the derivation of hy- 
potheses. 

The author gets at model suggested relation- 
ships between variables in chapter 5 by correla- 
ting the generated values (or transformations of 
them) for three national attributes (size, devel- 
opment and accountability) with the generated 
values for 14 national behavior variables (e.g., 
defense spending). Bremer compares the cor- 
relations for the 42 relationships obtained using 
the model-produced data with those obtained 
by using INS and real-world data. This consti- 
tutes an empirical test of the relationships 
suggested by the computer model and adequate 
fits are reported for some of the relationships. 
Bremer also gets at model-generated relation- 
ships between variables by altering selected 
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initial variable and parameter values and deter- 
mining whether there are changes in the gen- 
erated values for arbitrarily selected variables. 
This suggestive sensitivity analysis is reported in 
chapter 4; this is the most interesting chapter in 
the book and should have been given greater 
scope. The unit of analysis is the nation-state 
and the focus is on the relationship between 
historical and policy factors and the levels of 
productive resources, military capability, politi- 
cal stability and international conflict. Little 
that is new is addressed in chapters 4 and 5 
because the literature already contains discus- 
sions and justifications for most, if not all, of 
the suggested relationships between variables. 
One expects that the model will provide expla- 
nations for these various relationships. Unfor- 
tunately because of the complexity of the 
model and ambiguities in presentation, we 
cannot be sure why these relationships were 
generated. 

An earlier draft of this manuscript received 
the 1972 Helen Dwight Reid Award from the 
American Political Science Association for the 
best dissertation in the field of international 
relations, law and politics. I am, however, 
disappointed in the book. I agree with the goals 
and approach, but not with the execution of 
the research. There are very few substantive or 
methodological contributions in Simulated 
Worlds. 


FRANCIS W. HOOLE 
Indiana University 


The Anarchical Society: A Study of Order in 
World Politics. By Hedley Bull. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 
335. $20.00.) 


This is a reasoned, penetrating, stimulating, 
persuasive, and easily read analysis of the 
nature and function of order within the society 
of states in contemporary world politics. It is 
concerned less with describing and proving the 
anarchical character of the international com- 
munity than with probing such basic questions 
as: What is order in world politics? How is 
order maintained in the contemporary state 
system? What alternative routes to world order 
are desirable and feasible? Not regarded as an 
end in itself, or as the only or necessarily an 
overriding value, order is defined simply as “an 
actual or possible situation or state of affairs” 
(p. xii). 

The author, Montague Burton Professor of 
International Politics at Oxford, concedes that 
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this volume is not the product of refined 
theoretical technique or of any particularly 
recondite historical research. Nevertheless, he 
interweaves threads of history, philosophy, 
politics, and pragmatic inquiry and thinking 
into a variegated fabric of concepts, principles, 
interpretations, and optional possibilities. Con- 
cerned with literary longevity, he confines 
himself to enduring matters of structure and 
function and avoids contemporary substantive 
issues. His objective is to provide understand- 
ing, not to advocate. He makes it clear that he 
is not prescribing solutions or canvassing the 
merits of any particular vision of world order. 

The volume consists of three parts, The first 
poses the subject and its parameters, and 
contains chapters on the concept of order, its 
existence, its maintenance, and its relationship 
with justice in world politics. Juxtaposing order 
and justice, the author contends that Western 
states are primarily interested in preserving 
order, while the Third World is largely con- 
cerned with what he terms “just change,” even 
at the cost of disorder. He believes that justice 
is achievable only in the context of order, that 
the two are compatible, and that international 
society is not inhospitable to notions of justice 
even though. it may often violate them. 

Part 2 contains chapters on the methods of 
promoting order in world politics: balance of 
power (including balance of terror), interna- 
tional law, diplomacy, war, and great power 
stabilization. The author deliberately excludes 
institutionalization by means of international 
organization (the United Nations system), al- 
though he broaches it in dealing with multi- 
lateral diplomacy. He evidences awareness of 
recent developments, such as changes in the 
scope and application of international law, “the 
new diplomacy,” nuclear weaponry, and poly- 
centrism. Some readers will find certain views— 
that the inequality of state simplifies the 
pattern of interrelations, that the exploitation 
of preponderance imparts direction to the 
affairs of international society, and that order 
sustained by the great powers enjoys general 
support throughout the global community— 
especially challenging if not provocative. 

The last part focuses on alternative paths to 
world order. In it the author examines possible 
shifts in the state system, such as a disarmed 
world, solidarity of community, ideological 
homogeneity, and widespread nuclear prolifera- 
tion, only the last of which he conceives as 
probable. He also reviews more fundamental 
alternatives to the states system, such as the 
demise of sovereign states or of the aggregate 
system, world government, a new medievalism 
(involving a network of overlapping authorities 
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and multiple loyalties), and unspecified non-his- 
torical alternatives. He regards each of these as 
theoretically conceivable, but as unlikely and 
failing to guarantee greater order. 

In his chapters on the decline, obsolescence, 
and reform of the state system—the heart of his 
analysis—the author argues that it is bound to 
continue in the decades ahead and that the key 
problem is how to achieve the best reform. If it 
is regarded as obsolete or dysfunctional, this 
does not require its replacement, but suggests 
the mandate for states to extend their sense of 
common interests, rules, and institutions to 
better meet their needs, He examines and 
assesses such reformative possibilities as a great 
power concert (Kissinger model), global cen- 
tralism (radical salvationist model), extended 
regionalism (Third World model), and revolu- 
tion (Marxist model), and finds each to be 
visionary, unproven, ambivalent, and/or unen- 
forceable. 

He is convinced that the best prospect is to 
keep the state system and assure that it remains 
viable by “maintaining and extending the con- 
sensus about common interests and values that 
provides the foundation of its common rules 
and institutions. . ..° Such consensus, in turn, 
must include “a sense of common interests 
among the great powers, sufficient to enable 
them to collaborate in relation to goals of 
minimum world order” and take into account 
the requirements of Third World countries 
“who represent a majority of states and of the 
world’s population. . .” (p. 315). He concludes, 
therefore, with a precept rather than a prescrip- 
tion and he cautions: “It is better to recognize 
that we are in darkness than to pretend that we 
can see the light” (p. 320). 


ELMER PLISCHKE 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Social Change in the Twentieth Century. By 
Daniel Chirot. (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1977. Pp. xii + 273. $5.95, 
paper.) 

Daniel Chirot has undertaken a most ambi- 
tious venture into the sociclogy of world 
politics. Critical of existing theories, and of 
programs of political action derived from such 
theories, he has made a new attempt to discover 
the politically significant relationships between 
internal and international social, economic and 
political change. - 

Chirot begins by asking why the benign 
“liberal”? interpretations of underdevelopment 
by Millikan and Rostow, Almond, Deutsch, and 
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Parsons, expressed in the foreign aid policies of 
the 1960s, produced failure and disillusion. 
Dissatisfied with the neo-Leninist answer that 
underdevelopment, as a product of willful 
imperialist exploitation, can only be remedied 
by revolution, Chirot develops a core-periphery 
analysis of twentieth-century world politics 
partly based on the ideas of Immanual Waller- 
stein. “Core” societies—relatively rich, power- 
ful, industrialized, economically diversified na- 
tion-states—by investing and trading for their 
own advantage, have created “‘peripheral” soci- 
eties which are poorly integrated, weak, subject 
to external control, economically overspecial- 
ized. Some countries have attempted to escape 
their disadvantageous peripheral condition: 
Meiji Japan and the repressive, industrializing 
Russia of Witte, Plehve and Pobedonostsev were 
among the earliest of these “semi-peripheral” 
societies. 

A semi-peripheral society struggling to 
achieve core status faces significant resistance 
from the established core societies, which have 
some interest in keeping the poor countries 
dependent and specialized in certain types of 
production: to some organized and powerful 
groups in the core countries this interest is vital 
and consciously pursued; to the core societies 
as a whole, the “interest” is marginal, reflected 
mainly in foreign investments which, reasonab- 
ly aiming for secure profits, tend incidentally to 
perpetuate dependence. 

“Liberal” development strategies calling for 
free trade, increased private foreign investment, 
and expanded economic and technical as- 
sistance, actually promote increased depen- 
dency, and inadvertently sharpen class conflicts 
within non-core societies and between core and 
non-core. Neo-Leninist strategies, accepting 
such conflicts as inevitable and indeed useful, 
deliberately exacerbate them. Chirot, convinced 
that the real net advantages which core societies 
obtain from exploiting the periphery are small, 
and that economic growth that reduces social 
stratification can alleviate rather than sharpen 
conflict, suggests an alternative strategic model 
for development. 

Chirot’s program for semi-peripheral soci- 
eties aspiring to core status is neo-Stalinist 
rather than neo-Leninist: nationalism, isola- 
tionism, statism, forced-draft modernization. 
Adopt core ideas of economic, scientific and 
technological rationality and growth; reject 
free-market and democratic ideologies in favor 
of puritanical absolutist egalitarianism. The 
state is to be strengthened, regional and ethnic 
groups assimilated to a national culture. Invest- 
ment must be maximized at the expense of 
elite, middle-class, peasant and working class 
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consumption; the inevitable resistance to this 
policy must be repressed. Isolation is essential: 
foreign luxury goods must be prevented from 
draining away the economic surplus, which is 
required for investment; core country manufac- 
tures cannot be permitted to stifle infant 
industries; core culture-products must be ex- 
cluded to avoid arounsing individual expecta- 
tions that cannot be met. Expensive and risky 
foreign adventures are to be avoided. The 
semi-peripheral society that aspires to core 
status must pay the price: closure, rigidity, 
autarky and bureaucratization. 

Core countries would do well to resign 
themselves to the loss of such investment 
outlets, cheap raw-materials sources, luxury- 
goods markets, and companionable regimes as 
they still find among the non-core societies. 
Resignation will become easier if the core 
societies realize that the profits, services and 
gratifications they now derive from the peri- 
phery are useful, but in no sense necessary: 
there are even ways, if need be, of doing 
without energy and raw material imports from 
the periphery; learning to do without is indeed 
the core’s basic task. 

Should these imperatives be followed, Chirot 
foresees a long epoch of austerity, isolation, 
and danger for core and non-core societies 
alike; but then, perhaps in the next century, 
there may evolve a more open world order, 
more peaceful too because balanced and pros- 
perous, composed rather of bureaucratic than 
of democratic societies, far from ideal, but still 
quite tolerable. 

Chirot’s arguments in support of his theory 
and program are extensive, careful, empirical. 
At this moment Chirot’s interpretation of 
recent international history seems to fit rather 
better than either developmental liberalism or 
neo-Leninism. Though his work will hardly be 
welcomed, it is too substantial to be swiftly or 
easily refuted. Perhaps this very provocative 
little volume will eventually provoke the crea- 
tion of a social theory and political program as 
plausible as Chirot’s, and more appealing. What- 
ever may come of it, Social Change in the 
Twentieth Century surely constitutes a major 
contribution to the attempt to create a theory 
of world politics useful both for understanding 
the history of international affairs and for 
changing it. i 


DAVID WILKINSON 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Southeast Asia in International Politics, 
1941—1956. By Evelyn Colbert. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1977. Pp. 372. 
$17.50.) 


Evelyn Colbert, a Department of State and 
Central Intelligence Agency analyst, presents a 
detailed, comprehensive survey of Southeast 
Asia’s international politics from the opening of 
World War II to Vietnam’s failure to hold 
elections on reunification in 1956. Specialists 
and general readers alike will find her book a 
lucid, useful synopsis of all major international 
events in this 15-year period. 

The book emphasizes the importance of 
colonialism in the formation of the modern 
Southeast Asian international system. The sec- 
tion on decolonization accounts for over a third 
of the book, and the perceptions held by 
Southeast Asian leaders with respect to most 
issues are presented as deeply influenced by this 
experience. During World War II, Colbert points 
out, Southeast Asians could see little difference 
between the Western contestants, and after the 
war they rejected the victors’ view that na- 
tionalists who had collaborated with Japan 
were “Quislings.” Similarly, Southeast Asians 
could see little sense in joining a European- 
American crusade against communism so long 
as their first enemy remained European coloni- 
alism. These perceptions changed, according to 
the author, following independence, when do- 
mestic insurgencies and, until 1950, Sino-Soviet 
vilification of “bourgeois nationalists” in ac- 
cordance with the two-camp thesis, suggested 
neutralism or varying degrees of tilt toward the 
West would serve Southeast Asian interests 
best. 

Major topics covered in the rest of the book 
include the impact on the region’s international 
politics of China’s regeneration, the Korean 
War, the doctrines of neutralism and peaceful 
coexistence, the Indochina War and the Geneva 
Settlement, SEATO, and the Bandung Con- 
ference. Although the author does not make 
the point explicitly, it is reasonable to surmise 
on the basis of her choice of topics and the 
book’s title that she assumes the agenda for 
international politics in Southeast Asia to have 
been determined mainly by forces outside the 
region, the policies of Southeast Asian govern- 
ments to have been largely reactive, and intrare- 
gional ‘politics to have been much less signi- 
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for dispassionate observation. The result often 
is to remind us, with unintended irony, of facts 
which neglect and political debate have ob- 
scured. For example, she shows that economic 
considerations first entered American policy 


debates on Southeast Asia as justifications to 


oppose colonialism and support independence. 
The Korean War, she argues, did not stimulate 
the U.S. to oppose communism by force on the 
Southeast Asian mainland but rather, for fear 
of arousing “public opposition to ‘another 
Korea,’”’? to advocate strengthening ‘“indi- 
genous willingness and ability to resist” (p. 
161). The American military, she observes, 
opposed intervention in Indochina because they 
held Indochina to be “devoid of decisive 
military objectives” and intervention a danger- 
ous diversion of limited U.S. capabilities (p. 
250). And not long afterward, at Bandung, 
Asian nations were divided on cold war issues 
but many strongly criticized “Soviet imperial- 
ism,” possibly encouraging Chinese leaders later 
to take the position they now press so vigorous- 
ly. 

Focusing on the actions of governments in 
diplomatic contexts, on official reasons for 
official positions, Colbert’s analysis gives much 
more attention to finished policies than to the 
processes by which these policies evolved. While 
this focus reflects the limitations of sources and 
the need for analytical economy, it leaves the 
impression that governments, Southeast Asian 
ones in particular, were unitary entities and 
that leaders were committed to their nations’ 
interests without concern for personal fate or 
fortune, The analysis could have been strength- 
ened by recognition of the extent to which 
many Southeast Asian elites were inclined by 
social class, education, and opportunities for 
personal aggrandizement to align with the West, 
and that this inclination tended to be stronger 
in proportion to their isolation from their own 
peoples. Colbert obviously is sensitive to the 
domestic sources of foreign policy in one 
government, for she makes excellent use of The 
Pentagon Papers to show how bureaucratic 
interests and congressional politics conspired to 
deprive American policy of coherence and 
enlightenment. It is a pity that other govern- 
ments were not, or could not be, subjected to 
similar scrutiny. 

The book’s major shortcoming is that no 
general conclusions emerge from the carefully 
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ordinated policy toward Southeast Asia to their 
interests in Europe, thinking Southeast Asia 
had no strategic importance in itself. The 
results of this priority, however, were to fuel 
the French drive for greater autonomy within 
the Western alliance while drawing both the 
Soviet Union and the United States deeper into 


Southeast Asian affairs regardless of their judg- 


ment as to the region’s intrinsic importance. 
Colbert wisely avoids the kind of empty ab- 
stractions that may come to mind when search- 
ing for patterns in her impressively thorough 
yet concise presentation, but at the same time 
readers with a bent for generalization or theory 
might wish she had made greater effort to 
synthesize. 


WILLIAM S. TURLEY 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Illusions of Choice: The F-111 and the Problem 
of Weapons Acquisition Reform. By Robert 
F. Coulam. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 432. $21.50.) 


The acquisition of weapons systems is ex- 
pensive business. Moreover, American experi- 
ence with systems such as the C-5A transport, 
the Cheyenne helicopter, the F-14 tactical 
fighter aircraft, and the MBT-70 tank suggest 
that it is a business in which initial estimates of 
cost and performance can be notoriously unre- 
liable. 

One of the most costly and controversial 
systems of recent decades has been the TFX 
(tactical-fighter-experimental), later designated 
the F-111. At Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara’s insistence, a tactical fighter was to 
be developed which would serve air force needs 
for air superiority and interdiction, as well as 
the navy’s needs for close support of the fleet. 
An earlier study (Robert J. Art, The TFX 
Decision: McNamara and the Military, Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1968) provided an analysis of 
. McNamara’s selection of General Dynamics as 
the prime contractor for the TFX, despite an 
unanimous recommendation by military of- 
ficials that the contract be awarded to Boeing. 
Robert Coulam’s study focuses on the continu- 
ation, for several years after the initial contract 
decision, of development and production of the 
F-111, even though it was proving to be 
expensive far beyond initial estimates and 
subject to a rash of performance failures. 

Problems encountered with the air force 
version of the F-111 and then with the navy 
version provide distinctive but interrelated in- 
sights into decision-making behavior. The Tac- 
tical Air Command (TAC) had postulated in the 
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late 1950s that a successor aircraft to the F-105 
must be effective in a nuclear interdiction 
mission. When McNamara took over as Secre- 
tary of Defense, he was determined to move 
beyond fixation with a “massive retaliation” 
strategy and to develop limited war capabilities. 
However, Coulam demonstrates that McNa- 
mara’s eagerness to push a joint air force-navy 
tactical fighter program led him to accept the 
TAC definition of requirements, largely oblivi- 
ous to trade-offs that were implicit in the 
decision. Moreover, the deference of McNa- 
mara’s Systems Analysis staff to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Research and Engineering 
during the development phase of weapons 
acquisition biased the staff analysis of the TFX 
design in favor of sophisticated avionics, But 
once the development decision was made, even 
though McNamara was becoming more aware of 
the nuclear-mission emphasis of the TRX deci- 
sion, it was too late for substantial modifica- 
tions. 

The sequence of events which led from a 
reluctant navy commitment to the F-111B, to 
cancellation of the contract in 1968, provides 
an even more striking illustration of the politics 
of the weapons acquisition process. The navy, 
dubious from the start about the feasibility of 
developing a plane which could meet both air 
force and navy needs, found itself neglected in 
design specifications. Navy personnel who con- 
ducted flight tests found deficiencies that mere- 
ly confirmed their suspicious about the unsuit- 
ability of the F-111B. Cancellation occurred 
within a few months after McNamara’s depar- 
ture from the Defense Department, in a milieu 
in which navy opposition to the F-111B had 
been joined by powerful members of Congress, 

The Coulam study is interesting as an empiri- 
cal examination of the utility of a theoretical 
paradigm of decision making. Glenn Paige’s 
application (The Korean Decision, New York: 
Free Press, 1968) of the framework that had 
been developed by Richard C. Snyder et al. 
(Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study 
of International Politics, Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Series No. 3, Princeton University, 1954) 
was a notable earlier work of this genre. 
Similarly, Coulam applies directly a framework 
developed by his mentor, John D. Steinbruner 
(The Cybernetic Theory of Decision, Princeton 
University Press, 1974). However, Paige had 
taken a “skimpy stockpile of theoretical tools” 
(in Snyder’s words) and sharpened them at least 
to the extent of developing empirically testable 
propositions that were missing from the original 
Snyder design. Coulam, in contrast, suggests 
neither modifications nor additions to the 
Steinbruner paradigm. 
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Moreover, the sheer volume of technical 
details (as exemplified in a chapter on “Engine- 
Inlet Compatibility Problems”) tends to blur 
rather than to sharpen the theoretical frame- 
work of the analysis. Nevertheless, this careful 
study enlarges our understanding of decision- 
making behavior in an important policy arena. 
Coulam’s depressing but instructive conclusion 
is that the F-111 experience was typical of, 
rather than a deviation from, the pattern of 
waste and inefficiency in programs of weapons 
acquisition—programs that seem to defy reform 
despite widespread recognition of the magni- 
tude of the problem. 


JoHN P. LOVELL 
Indiana University 


Egypt in the Arab World: The Elements of 
Foreign Policy. By A. I. Dawisha. (New 
York: Halsted Press, John Wiley, 1976. Pp. 
xv + 234. $24.50.) 


In this relatively short but useful book, A. I. 
Dawisha employs a somewhat different ap- 
_ proach in discussing and analyzing Egypt’s 

relations with other Arab states since 1952. 

In part 1, the author describes the develop- 
ment of Egypt’s foreign relations during the 
Nasser period, using the method of historical 
analysis. In a much longer and more method- 
logically oriented part 2, the author first 
establishes a simplified input-output model 
which attempts to identify the elements of 
Egypt’s foreign policy and their classification 
under a series of categories. He then discusses in 
separate chapters each of these categories—the 
capabilities and constraints on Egypt’s foreign 
policy, the institutions and processes of Egyp- 
tian policy making, the values and images of the 
decision makers, the political and economic 
objectives pursued by the policy makers, and 
the instruments used to achieve these objec- 
tives. In a final chapter, he brings his analysis 
up to date by applying his model to the Sadat 
period. 

’ Because of the scarcity of good studies of 
Egypt’s foreign policy, this scholarly book 
should be of some interest and value to 
students and general readers. Since, on the 
whole, the factual materials presented are fairly 
well known to most scholars and specialists 
dealing with the Middle East, they will be 
primarily interested in not only the method- 
ological aspects but also the author’s analyses— 
such as those related to the roles of the defense 
establishment and the foreign ministry in the 
process of making foreign policy and to the 
fluctuations in Egypt’s foreign policy goals 
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between the “maximum objective” (“compre- 
hensive unity”), the “intermediate objective” 
(“revolutionary change”), and the “minimum 
objective” (“Arab solidarity”). 

Dawisha contends that between 1955 and 
1967 propaganda was the “primary instrument 
of foreign policy” (p. 171). Although he 
perceptively notes that Egyptian propaganda 
was primarily aimed at crystallizing and en- 
couraging “already existing attitudes and beliefs 
which proved to be susceptible and sympathetic 
to Cairo’s message” (p. 14), at times he seems 
to exaggerate the degree of influence of this 
propaganda on certain actual events. For exam- 
ple, on page 171, merely on the basis of 
coincidence and without any solid proof, he 
appears to give full credit to a week of intensive 
Cairo radio propaganda for Iraq’s withdrawal 
from the Baghdad Pact on March 24, 1959. 
Meanwhile, there is considerable, strong evi- 
dence (see, for example, Iraq Under General 
Nuri by Waldemar J. Gallman, pp. 85 ff.) that 
the Kassim government had decided soon after 
seizing power in July 1958 to withdraw at some 
convenient time in the future. Thus, in some 
places in the book, Dawisha should have made a 
clearer distinction between situations where 
propaganda actually played a major and direct 
role in influencing events and other situations 
where propaganda merely reinforced an existing 
inclination to take certain actions without 
being primarily responsible for those actions. 

Largely, although not wholly, because the 
author tries to cover so much ground in sucha 
relatively short book, he ignores some rather 
important events and developments while either 
oversimplifying or inadequately explaining 
others. For example, while he discusses the 
1953 Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan, 
the author ignores the important 1954 Anglo- 
Egyptian Suez agreement and its significant 
consequences. Moreover, throughout the book 
the author generally gives the impression that 
Nasser was always and in every respect vehe- 
mently anti-Western. He completely overlooks 
the pro-Western views of Nasser in the period 
between 1952 and 1954. In fact, no reference is 
made to strongly pro-Western and anti-Soviet 
statements made by Nasser, such as those made 
in August and September, 1954. For example, 
on September 2 (see the New York Times, 3 
September 1954), Nasser said that “there seems 
to be no doubt that Egypt stands in every 
respect with the West’; the “only possible 
danger to the Middle East on a global scale was 
an invasion by the Soviet Union”; and Egypt 
could be prepared to join a Western alliance 
after the Egyptians had had “a period of 
complete independence.” Nasser became “anti- 
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Western”—more accurately anti-Western poli- 
cies and actions and not anti-Western civiliza- 
tion, culture, and the like—only after end as a 
consequence of the Baghdad Pact, the Israeli 
Gaza attack on February 28, 1955, growing 
personal hostility of Dulles and Eden to Nasser, 
and other developments, not all of which are 
adequately explained. 

On the whole, this well-written, well- 
organized, and well-doctimented book is a most 
valuable and welcome addition to the all too 
few worthwhile studies on Egyptian foreign 
relations since 1952. 


FRED J. KHOURI 
Villanova University 


War Clouds on the Horn of Africa: A Crisis for 
Détente. By Tom J. Farer. (New York and 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1976. Pp. xi + 157. $3.75, 
paper.) 


Once an arcane corner of African studies 
inhabited by a handful of academic specialists, 
mostly historians, the Horn has at last become a 
strategic magnet attracting the concern of the 
media, policy planners and even the public. 
There is, indeed, something for everyone: a 
superpower rivalry over an area bordering on 
the Indian ocean and the Red Sea oil routes, a 
confrontation between Coptic Christianity and 
militant Islam. The Horn, a clutch of countries 
on the fault line between the black south and 
the Arab north, is not only an arena for Middle 
East conflict, but also the site of some of the 
oldest and most inbractable ethnic quarrels. For 
16 years there has been the classical rural 
insurgency in the northern Ethiopian province 
of Eritrea and, since 1960, the rarely muted 
ambition in Mogadishv for a Greater Somalia 
that has led to clashes in Djibuti, guerrilla raids 
into Kenya, and presently conventional war in 
Ethiopian Ogaden—or liberated Western So- 
malia, There have been coups and assassina- 
tions, revolution proclaimed, and gunfire in the 
streets. All this might have remained of interest 
to the specialists. The main rivals in the Hom, 
Somalia and Ethiopia, are impoverished, iso- 
lated and lacking in resources; they are subsis- 
tence states with fragile governments and dim 
prospects. In Ethiopia, outside of a few towns, 
there are few square buildings, over 90 percent 
of the people live beyond roads, and nearly 
every vile disease known to man flourishes. 
Somalia, located along a bleak coast, even lacks 
a written language at independence. The Horn, 
however, has not been left in splendid isolation 
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but become the focus of major power interest. 
Thus the appearance of Tom Farer’s War 
Clouds on the Horn of Africa is aptly subtitled 
“A Crisis for Détente.” The Horn is important 
and important to those who know little of the 
azea. After Farer’s superb study, this will no 
longer be an excuse—at least in Washington—for 
in 157 pages he covers in detail the nature of 
the Horn, past and present, and the implica- 
tions for the future. 


Although Farer’s analysis was completed in 
1976 before the Russians changed sides, back- 
ing Ethiopia and alienating Somalia, thus invali- 
dating some of Farer’s conclusions, the crucial 
point in the book is that although the Horn 
does exist in a geopolitical context of very 
considerable interest, especially in a fragile era 
of détente, the quarrels are parochial, complex 
and long-lived. In his final sentences of The 
Margin of Policy, Farer indicates the scope of 
the problem: “If Somalis and Ethiopians cling 
to their historic enmity, the odds favor war on 
the Horn of Africa. And if war comes, the odds 
will even more heavily favor the further un- 
raveling of détente” (p. 151). And his last word 
is “The Horn is not an especially hospitable 
setting for human habitation. But as a venue for 
confrontation by proxy, it now shows real 
promise” (p. 153). After reading War Clouds on 
the Horn of Africa, no one responsible for 
those margins of policy can bungle into crisis, 
nc more Angolas or Cyprus. Farer has written a 
fire book, a timely book, a valuable book, 
academically sound, based on personal expo- 
suze to the reality of the Horn, sensible on the 
problems and prospects that the Hom presents 
foz policy makers. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace should be delighted that 
the project to identify problems before they 
have occurred has in this case borne such 
splendid fruit. Certainly Farer and others would 
have wished that the war clouds had blown 
away; but at least now amid the storm, we 
know a great deal more about the anatomy of 
this very special crisis and the margins of 
policy. 

J. BOWYER BELL 
Columbia University 


The Scandinavian Option: Opportunities and 
Opportunity Costs in Postwar Scandinavian 
Foreign Policies. By Barbara G. Haskel. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, and New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. Pp. 266. 
$14.00.) 


Foreign observers of Scandinavian politics, 
who are at least initially impressed by the 
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institutional similarities of the three Scan- 
dinavian states, are often puzzled by the limited 
achievements of successive efforts to promote 
regional political and economic integration. In 


contrast to the fitful but significant achieve-., 


ments of the European Communities during the 
past quarter century, the accomplishments of 
the Scandinavian nations (Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway) or, more broadly, of the Nordic 
countries (the above plus Finland and Iceland) 
have been much more modest. One must in fact 
go back to late medieval history, the Kalmar 
Union (1397—1520), to find all five countries 
under one ruler. The central question of this 
study is broad: “why, given the seemingly 
propitious wealth of shared characteristics, did 
these three countries form so few and so weak 
joint arrangements?” (p. 11) The ensuing analy- 
sis contrasts the large number of Nordic “con- 
tacts” with the very limited number of Nordic 
“commitments.” 

Haskel’s investigation focuses upon the three 
main efforts at developing Nordic regional 
commitments in the postwar period: the pro- 
posed Scandinavian defense pact of 1948—49, 
the various Scandinavian common market plans 
of 1947-1959, and finally the smaller prag- 
matic efforts of the Nordic parliamentary com- 
mittees which gave rise to the Nordic Council 
and specific regional agreements during the 
1950s. Although Haskel does not intend her 
study to be an encyclopedic review of Nordic 
regional affairs in the postwar era, she identifies 
and places in perspective nearly all significant 
events of the period. This, given the extended 
nature of Nordic and Scandinavian negotia- 
tions, is a meaningful achievement in a short 
study. 

Haskel attempts more than historical analy- 
sis; she has applied techniques of economic 
costing analysis in a test of the reasons for or 
against the eventual success of a regional 
proposal. The costs and benefits expected from 
each alternative, and outside events that 
changed the calculus of decision. 

The effort to form a Scandinavian defense 
alliance in 1948—49 remains one of the more 
dramatic attempts at regional integration. As 
the cold war became apparent to the political 
leaders of the three Scandinavian democracies, 
they sought alternatives to the isolated neutrali- 
ty of the late 1930s, which had failed to 
prevent the German occupation of Denmark 
and Norway. Sweden had avoided direct partici- 
pation in World War H, though transit con- 
cessions were made to Germany during the 
early years of the war and assistance was given 
the Norwegian and Danish Resistance toward 
the end of the war. Hence perspectives differed 
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at the outset of the Scandinavian defense 
negotiations with Norway wanting assurances 
of Western support for a regional pact both in 
rearmament and in case of attack. Sweden 
insisted, however, that a Scandinavian pact to 
be free of any commitments to one or more of 
the great powers. Denmark’s position was more 
flexible, and her leaders sought to mediate the 
Swedish-Norwegian differences. Norwegian 
leaders felt that American assistance in rear- 
mament and in the event of attack were, after 
November 1948, contingent upon membership 
in the broader Atlantic Pact, and given the 
priority Norwegians attacked to deterring the 
defeating a potential attacker (as had not 
happened in 1940), the Atlantic alternative 
seemed preferable. 

Various efforts to remove barriers to trade 
and economic activity constitute the second 
issue for analysis. In this and the following case 
of pragmatic efforts to expand Scandinavian 
and Nordic cooperation in a variety of func- 
tional areas, Haskel again does more than 
summarize the complex and extended negotia- 
tions. By applying the costing model of deci- 
sion making, one gains a more realistic and 
comprehensive perspective on the trade-offs 
between regional integration and national poli- 
cy priorities. It is interesting that, as in the case 
of the attempted regional defense pact, the 
Scandinavian option was weakened by both 
domestic politics and by larger continental 
developments. 

This is then a useful study, concisely and 
gracefully written. It adds significantly to the 
English-language literature on modern Scan- 
dinavian politics and gives students of political 
integration invaluable theoretical and empirical 
information. 


ERIC S. EINHORN 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


China and Japan: A New Balance of Power. 
Edited by Donald C. Hellmann. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. 
Pp. xxi + 305. $16.95.) 


This very good book, directed to policy 
makers and business people, also contains much 
meat for college teachers and students in 
political science, economics, and history. Its 
detailed examination of the “critical choices for 
Americans” focuses on some real problems of 
the next decade or so. Transnational relations 
receive due attention, but more often implicitly 
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than explicitly. The overall tone is broadly 
optimistic and biessedly free of jargon and 
Armaggedon language and thought. There was 
clearly no attempt to impose any model of 
thinking about the issues; indeed, the editor 
indicates his partial disagreement with some of 
the contributors. 

Editor Hellmann’s thoughtful introduction 
lays out some crucial issues and the need to 
deal with China and Japan on both global and 
regional levels. In various ways, all the authors 
deal with this global/regional issue, though not 
always to the reader’s satisfaction. 

An unabashed believer in Realpolitik, Hell- 
mann barely disguises his apparent contempt 
for Japan’s allegedly Alice-in-Wonderland ap- 
proach to foreign affairs—in particular its re- 
fusal to accept greater security responsibilities. 
But should Japan “go nuclear?” “From one 
perspective’ (Hellmann’s?) this decision is 
“both unlikely and unwise’? because it “is 
absurd to suggest that an island nation” as 
compressed as Japan “can devise an appropriate 
defense or nuclear counterforce to assure na- 
tional security.” It will not be politicians, but 
rather the “drift of world events” beyond 
Japan’s “capacity to control” which may push 
Japan down the nuclear road. Thus, the critical 
choice for both Americans and Japanese is to 
impede this drift. 

A less gloomy Chalmers Johnson provides an 
excellent case study of Japan’s reaction to the 
oil crisis, and concludes from this and other 
artfully stated points that Japan is “not ‘going 
nuclear’ but rather ‘going internationalist’ in 
what may prove to be one of the most 
important and beneficial examples in modern 
history of an advanced industrial nation exercis- 
ing great economic power but little military 
power.” The core of Johnson’s essay rests on an 
interesting discussion of the implications of five 
problems or “barriers” facing Japan—the en- 
vironment, the work force, resources, technolo- 
gy, and markets. Johnson’s recommendations 
stress interdependence in general and the 
American connection in particular. 

Gary Saxonhouse and Hugh Patrick deal 
with Japan’s economic fortunes in the post- 
Bretton Woods and post-oil crisis world. Per- 
haps better than any other short piece, their 
richly textured essay explains, beyond bland 
generalities, why Japan is a global economic 
superpower and, more important, pinpoints the 
potential problems and opportunities associated 
with that status. Their analysis carries far 
beyond the dubious truism that Japan’s foreign 
policy is essentially a never-ending search for 
resources and markets. 

Dwight Perkins’ essay about constraints on 
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Chinese foreign policy centers on the economy 
and how this “in turn influences China’s mili- 
tary capacities and its economic programs 
abroad.” Agriculture, the main drag on the 
economy, continues to be an unresolved prob- 
lem. The means to alleviate this problem are 
quite limited, but in some manner more capital 
must be generated. Perkins does not accept the 
fashionable notion that China will become an 
“instant Saudi Arabia,” but he does argue that 
greater Chinese oil exports might have a world- 
wide “‘stabilizing effect.” In contrast, a contin- 
uing agriculture problem could bring China 
more actively into the world agricultural mar- 
ket, which in turn might “accentuate current 
shortages.” 

Perkins argues that China cannot easily 
project its substantial military power beyond its 
borders, mainly because of the strong national- 
ism of nearby countries, the increasing ability 
of these nations to manage their own affairs, and 
the booming economies of several of them. 
Ching’s limited ability roughly parallels U.S. 
limitations, and suggests a kind of parallelism of 
interests. These points support Perkins’ most 
specific recommendation: “it should be the 
goal of the United States to create conditions 
that will have the long-run effect of reducing 
the influence of American power in Asia, not 
by substituting some other power, but by 
decreasing the influence of all the major 
powers.” 

Perkins also deals with the nettlesome dis- 
armament issue, and suggests that Peking’s 
current “disinterest or outright hostility” may 
shift when China’s relative military strength 
grows. If and when that occurs, “there is every 
reason to believe that the Chinese will worry 
less about freezing the status quo and more 
about the dangers of a world full of nuclear 
weapons.” 

Thomas Robinson’s discussion of the politi- 
cal-strategic aspects of Chinese foreign policy 
contains many striking observations, yet the 
piece is so structurally complex that one 
supposes that busy decision makers would soon 
lose patience. 

Michel Oksenberg’s chapter should draw 
great attention because, aside from its excel- 
lence, Oksenberg has become the senior China 
expert in the National Security Council. With a 
subtle sense of history, Oksenberg spells out the 
complexities cf future Sino-American ties. Yet, 
these same complexities offer a variety of 
opportunities to bolster U.S.China relations. 
His multilevel analysis goes far beyond the 
misty-eyed notion that formal “normalization” 
of relations is an end product. Rather, substan- 
tial improvements will involve a “laborious 
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has, not surprisingly, stimulated a wealth of 
scholarly and journalistic accounts on virtually 
all facets of the strategic arms competition. The 
stability of the military balance has been and 
continues to be analyzed in great detail. The 
strategic arms limitation agreements, the ongo- 
ing negotiations, and formulas for prospective 
agreements have all been the subject of con- 
siderable commentary and debate. An impres- 
sive number of case studies has been generated 
attempting to describe the web of bureaucratic 
and political forces that have strongly influ- 
enced the deployment of particular U.S. stra- 
tegic weapons systems. And a variety of broad- 
gauged efforts have grappled with the elusive 
problem of assessing the political utility of the 
strategic forces. Coupled with the enormous 
amount of information on these matters placed 
in the public domain by the Department of 
Defense and the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, the reports and hearings of 
congressional committees and other organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Congress, the output of 
a number of government-related, independent, 
and university-based research institutions, and 
the detailed accounts provided regularly in the 
press and the trade journals, the quantity of 
material on this subject that is available to the 
interested reader is truly staggering. 

What is surprising, therefore, is that this 
literary torrent has failed to produce a single 
comprehensive historical analysis of the devel- 
opment of the Soviet and American nuclear 
arsenals—with the possible exception of George 
Quester’s Nuclear Diplomacy (1970), which 
ends at the dawn of the Nixon administration 
and consequently omits much that is central to 
the contemporary Soviet-American strategic re- 
lationship. Jerome Kahan’s Security in the 
Nuclear Age attempts to fill this gap, at least in 
part, by providing a detailed account of the 
development of U.S. strategic arms policy from 
1953 through 1974. It offers as well a lengthy 
assessment of future strategic policy issues. 

Written when Kahan was a senior fellow in 
the Brookings Institution’s Foreign Policy Stu- 
dies program—he is now a member of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Department of State—the 
book, according to the foreword, reflects not 
only the author’s research and analyses, but 
also the discussions of a study group sponsored 
jointly by Brookings and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The study group 
included many luminaries in the field: Harold 
Brown, Philip J. Farley, John S. Foster, Jr., 
Morton Halperin, Franklin A. Lindsay, George 
W. Rathjens, Herbert Scoville, Jr., Gerard C. 
Smith and Herbert F. York, to name a few. 

With the assistance of this formidable sup- 
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porting cast, Kahan has produced a strong 
work. In a clear, organized, documented and 
balanced presentation that has become the 
hallmark of Brookings’ publications in foreign 
and defense policy, the author systematically 
reviews the evolution of U.S. strategic policy 
from the heyday of the posture of massive 
retaliation, through the McNamara period and 
the development of the doctrine of assured 
destruction, to the Nixon-Kissinger efforts in 
dealing with strategic parity and the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). There is a 
wealth of historical detail presented in this part 
of the book and it will surely be a helpful 
guide, particularly to new students of U.S. 
strategic policy. Moreover, the second part, 
entitled “The Search for Stability,” enumerates 
many of the issues that have been at the core of 
the American strategic arms debate in the 
1970s: notably, the requirements to satisfy the 
assured destruction criterion and various pro- 
posed alternatives to it; the search for flexible 
strategic options; the problems plaguing negoti- 
ated strategic arms limitations; and the desira- 
bility of maintaining a stable deterrent. 
Nonetheless, the shortcomings of the work 
are not trivial. There is, first of all, an apolitical 
quality to the analysis that leaves the reader 
only vaguely aware of the intense domestic 
political and bureaucratic considerations that 
have shaped and continue to influence U.S. 
strategic arms policy. In part, this quality is a 
reflection of the ‘“‘on-the-one-hand, on-the- 
other-hand” style of much of the analysis 
which tends to convey such a balanced account 
that the perennial tugging and hauling which is 
characteristic of the U.S. strategic arms debate 
fails to be conveyed adequately. And, in part, it 
is because the mode of analysis emphasizes 
rational strategic arguments and devotes too 
little attention to presidential ambition, inter- 
service rivalry and other substantive nonstra- 
tegic determinants of U.S. policy. Second, there 
are a number of curious omissions. Not only 
does Kahan cmit the entire experience related 
to the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty from the 
historical review—an experience which greatly 
influenced U.S. arms control thinking—but also 
he simply pays to little attention to the 
development of Soviet strategic forces and to 
Soviet attitudes toward the utility of these 
forces and to negotiated arms control. The 
foreign policy objectives met by Soviet nuclear 
weapons deployments are not directly ad- 
dressed, and the problem of determining Soviet 
strategic intentions is not raised. Third, Kahan 
makes too little effort to distinguish between 
declaratory policy and force posture. The fact 
that the United States has unceasingly sought 
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to enhance the accuracy of its ballistic missiles 
in the service of improved counterforce capa- 
bility even while the official government policy 
rested on concepts of assured destruction and 
countervalue strikes, for example, cannot be 
appreciated from Kahan’s analysis. 

Finally, much of the second part of the 
book has simply been overtaken by events. 
With the unrelenting buildup in Soviet forces, 
the central problem in strategic analysis is 
clearly becoming the establishment of Ameri- 
can criteria of strategic stability with an op- 
ponent that apparently has no interest in 
stability. Anti-satellite weaponry that pose po- 
tential threats to communication and early 
warning systems, the broad-based Soviet civil 
defense effort, and the prospective deployment 
of “gray area” systems—particularly cruise mis- 
siles—that can carry nuclear or conventional 
warheads and that can travel intercontinental 
ranges or be used in theater operations are some 
of the developments which are likely to have a 
major impact on future Soviet-American stra- 
tegic relations. Unfortunately, they are not to 
be found in the author’s discussion of future 
strategic issues. 

In sum, there is much in this work to 
recommend it. It is a useful guide to what was 
and to what might have been. But unfortunate- 
ly, despite the author’s aspirations, it is ill- 
suited as a guide for what will be. 


MICHAEL NACHT 
Harvard University 


India’s Nuclear Option: Atomic Diplomacy and 
Decision Making. By Ashok Kapur. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1976. Pp. xiii + 
295. $18.50.) 


India’s Nuclear Option was originally written 
as a Ph.D. dissertation at Carleton University. 
As such it is based largely upon published 
materials, supplemented by confidential inter- 
views with Indian decision makers. Its primary 
focus is upon nuclear policy within the context 
of India’s foreign and security policies. 

India is a weak actor in terms of interna- 
tional security relations. As a consequence, 
security is probably the most important frame- 
work for the study and practice of India’s 
foreign policies. Kapur’s principal attention is 
directed toward India’s nuclear policy and arms 
control strategy from the 1950s to the 1970s 
within this context. 

Indian nonalignment is shown by the author 
to be a strategy distinct from alliance politics. 
Omitting an analysis of alliance per se, Kapur 
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challenges a number of misconceptions con- 
cerning Indian nonalignment. India is seen not 
as a middle power, but as a power in the middle 
which is forcing stronger actors to interact with 
it while seeking to alter their behavior and 
attitudes. Thus India is attempting, vis a vis its 
nuclear option, to bargain without the capabili- 
ty of necessarily inflicting military harm. Its 
explosion of a nuclear device has made dialogue 
with New Delhi on the part of the stronger 
actors unavoidable. The resulting participation 
allows India both to negotiate more favorably 
with friends and to inject noncoercive norms 
and world order concerns in disarmament dis- 
cussions between adversaries. India hopes to 
become not an object of activity for the 
superpowers, but a source of influence upon 
them, as well as upon lesser powers. 

Kapur traces the transition from Nehru’s 
nonalignment of the 1950s (which is still part 
of India’s policy of peaceful coexistence) 
through the 1974 explosion of a nuclear device. 
This includes a thorough analysis of arms 
control and disarmament, India’s nonalignment, 
Indian thought on nuclear politics, bureaucra- 
tic, personal and societal sources of her nuclear 
policy and the final decision to explode a 
nuclear device. The author believes that India’s 
detonation will not necessarily hasten nuclear 
weapons proliferation, which is dependent 
upon a host of geopolitical factors varying with 
each potential nuclear power. He advocates 
changes in the Non-Proliferation Treaty, includ- 
ing allowing states to build a nuclear option 
where intention to embark upon a nuclear 
weapons program is absent. 

India’s Nuclear Option stresses the need for 
a conceptual elaboration which accounts for 
strategies emphasizing development of a nuclear 
option while foregoing conversion of the option 
into nuclear weapons. India has taken the first 
option and appears to have no intention of 
taking the second. Hopefully it may serve as a 
catalyst toward renewed efforts for the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons and avoidance of the 
weapons option by other states. For all of us 
who are interested in the problem of nuclear 
proliferation, Kapur’s detailed and valuable 
study of India as the latest nuclear power is 
highly recommended reading. 


JOHN A. VOSBURGH 
University of Arizona 
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Germany and the Politics of Nuclear Weapons. 
By Catherine McArdle Kelleher. (New York 
and London: Columbia University Press, 
1975. Pp. xiv + 372. $15.00.) 


Students of postwar West German foreign 
policy will welcome this book, which expands 
our understanding of what the fuss of the 
FRG’s nuclear policy was all about. Covering 
the years from 1954, when the FRG waived its 
putative right to manufacture or possess nuclear 
weapons, until 1966, by which time the idea of 
a multilateral nuclear force (MLF) was dead, 
Kelleher has traced the elements of stability 
within changing contexts. 

The cornerstone of German foreign policy 
was the second of three tasks enunciated in a 
1955 government declaration—“the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, the problem of security, and 
European unification,’ which “‘presuppose[d] 
one another mutually.” For Germans, who 
until at least the mid-1960s perceived the 
Soviet threat as real and continuing, there was 
only one guarantee of their security. Without a 
credible American commitment to defend 
Europe and the FRG, manifest in the presence 
of U.S. contingents and its deterrent threat, 
German reunification could never be achieved 
nor would West European integration have any 
meaning. 

This central fact dominated FRG strategic 
policy throughout the 1954-66 period (and 
even now, as Kelleher shows in a final chapter 
updating the study). Having signed away at the 
outset its possibility of nuclear independence, 
and not having begun building a military 
establishment until 1956, the FRG was not ina 
position to force upon its allies its own strategic 
conception. Indeed, it had no peculiarly Ger- 
man conception to push! Reliance for security 
upon the United States meant that the FRG 
was reactive, not initiatory, on strategic issues. 

Adenauer and his defense minister, Franz 
Josef Strauss, nonetheless tried to get maxi- 
mum mileage out of the FRG’s position. First, 
even the 1954 pledge, it turned out, was 
interpretable in rebus sic stantibus terms, and 
contained possibilities for greater West German 
latitude than had been originally assumed. It 
was hoped that raising such points aimed at 
forcing the Allies to end their discrimination 
against the FRG, would secure for it an equal 
voice in Allied decision-making circles and 
ultimately status as primus inter secundes in 
America’s European alliance system. To the 
extent that the tactic reawakened wartime 

hostilities or concern about Tacitus’ furor 
` teutonicus, of course, it was counterproductive. 
Second, his American connection was instru- 
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mental in Adenauer’s battles against both oppo- 
sition Social Democrats and foes within his own 
party. 

The Kennedy years upset all that. For one 
thing, the new president was determined to end 
the “German veto” on America’s European 
policy that, he claimed, Dulles had permitted. 
Kennedy himself seemed to enjoy close rela- 
tions with the more progressive SPD and 
especially Willy Brandt, Adenauer’s opponent 
in the 1961 election. For another thing, de 
Gaulle’s new line of independence struck a 
responsive chord in Germany—although Aden- 
auer was determined to avoid having to choose 
between France and America. Finally, stra- 
tegists in the United States were seriously 
questioning the assumptions and policies that 
had prevailed during the Eisenhower era. 

Coming at a time when Adenauer was losing 
his own grip on power (and Strauss was sent 
into temporary political exile), such changes 
produced a crisis of mutual confidence. Ken- 
nedy chargeé the Germans with inflexibility. 
Adenauer, angered as he watched Kennedy 
destroy the special relationship that he had 
enjoyed with America through Dulles, was also 
concerned that the young president, in seeking 
Soviet-American détente, would bargain away 
the FRG’s counters. Kennedy’s spokespersons, 
thinking that they could “educate” their Euro- 
pean allies about the need to substitute a 
flexible response for massive retaliation, were 
surprised when their arguments about cost-ef- 
fectiveness and other supposed benefits of the 
new doctrine fell upon deaf or uncomprehend- 
ing ears and were publicly (and apparently 
deliberately) misinterpreted. 

What had happened? Dependence on the 
American guarantee as a sine qua non of their 
security had led Germans “almost inevitably to 
a status quo stance and to a hypersensitivity 
and overreaction to any perceived shift in 
American preferences or policies” (p. 6). Insuf- 
ficient public or private discussion of a serious 
nature had leit them woefully unsophisticated 
on strategic matters. Their questions, when 
Kennedy’s representatives applied the hard sell, 
were: Does the new policy provide the security 
we want? How can we use it to secure other 
goals we consider important? Even Adenauer, 
once convinced that the ill-fated MLF repre- 
sented a firm, if new, American commitment to 
the defense of Germany, became its champion, 
thus paving the way for a new German disap- 
pointment. 

The failure to view strategic policy in other 
than an instrumental manner, often for cynical 
manipulation of domestic politics, had in effect 
rendered nescient precisely those who should 
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have been at work developing a sound German 
policy. A blind pursuit of slogans and foreign 
policy goals that were logically inconsistent 
(although many Germans then would have been 
able at the drop of a hat to show their 
consistency in “real’’ politics) ultimately para- 
lyzed Erhard’s short-lived government 
(1963—66). And not until the SPD got into 
power could movement take place. 

Kelleher’s chronicle of these dozen years 
constantly interests and challenges us. For 
readers of this Review, however, unfulfilled 
expectations are also likely to crop up. To be 
sure, Kelleher meets one of her three goals: 
showing ‘‘the significance of Bonn’s American 
connection within and beyond NATO for nu- 
clear decision-making” (p. 6). But she does not 
meet the other two. Asa case study of German 
foreign policy, first, it has a curiously un- 
finished aspect. The intensive analysis’s ter- 
minal date of 1966 leaves us in medias res. We 
know that MLF is dead and that a Nuclear 
Planning Group has been created in NATO to 

provide a measure of joint control, but Ger- 
many’s real role was far from settled in 
1966—as the brief synopsis in the postscript 
chapter makes clear. (The study was doubtless 
more timely as a status report in 1967, when an 
earlier version was submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation.) As a case study of the West 
German policy-making process, we find too 
little attention paid to internal dynamics. 
Second, her brief argument to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Kelleher’s book is not a case 
study of foreign policy making on the part of 
second-tier states, or at least one productive of 
anything more than commonsense propositions 
which a similar study on, say, France could 
refute in significant respects. 

Other readers may lament lost opportunities. 
The volume’s origins in interviews with West 
German leaders provided an unrealized chance à 
ja Lerner and Edinger to get at the sources and 
function of their perspectives. Similarly, her 
brief discussion in the final chapter of the 
FRG’s “options” makes us long for a more 
trenchant strategic analysis in the tradition of 
Buchan or Windsor. 

If we concentrate on what the book is, 
rather than what it failed or did not intend to 
be, then we cannot fail to be impressed by 
Kelleher’s grasp of a vastly complicated situa- 
tion, her skill at clarifying it for the reader, and 
the contribution made through her judicious 
use of interview material. 


RICHARD L. MERRITT 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
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International Agencies: The Emerging Frame- 
work of Interdependence. By Evan Luard. 
(Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 
and London: Macmillan, 1977. Published for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Pp. xii + 338. $35.00.) 


This is a useful book. The author sets as his 
objectives to help the lay person or the more 
serious student of international affairs through 
the maze of activities in the economic, social, 
communications and other non-security fields 
undertaken by the various agencies associated 
with the United Nations, and, in addition, to 
give some consideration to the structural prob- 
lems of these agencies. In terms of these 
objectives, there can be no doubt that Luard 
has succeeded. 

The bulk of the book is arranged in a series 
of 15 chapters bearing the titles of task or 
problem areas, from postal services to money 
and development. With respect to each of these 
topics, the author discusses (1) the nature of 
the problems and the international action taken 
to deal with them, (2) the organizational 
structures as they relate to the functions to be 
performed, and (3) the characteristic methods 
adopted by the agencies concerned to secure 
compliance by states with approved rules or 
attainment of espoused goals. A work of this 
kind that sets out to summarize the facts about 
a large number of complex institutions and 
activities is bound to be of uneven appeal. The 
chapter on money deals competently in 20 
pages with the gold standard, the economic 
crisis of the 1930s, the Bretton Woods system 
and the causes and consequences of floating 
exchange rates; but, of course, more specialized 
readings are available to students about these 
things. More valuable perhaps to the general 
reader are the treatments of some lesser-known 
areas of activity. The chapter on sea transport is 
particularly well written; and a five-page ac- 
count of the arrangements for the Antarctic 
provides a handy reference. 

The framework chosen raises, by implica- 
tion, some basic problems of approach. Should 
the book be organized by functional sector or 
by institution? The chapter titles suggest the 
former, while the chapter content leans towards 
the latter. There is a hard-headed practicality to 
this conceptually untidy solution: a problem is 
a problem when it becomes a matter for 
collective action. 

Nevertheless, perception of problems has a 
way of getting ahead of existing institutions 
and programs, as the author recognizes in a 
reference to “institutional inertia” (p. 314). 
One might have envisaged a book constructed 
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around a set of global issues defined more by 
perceptions of need than by institutional ac- 
tion. These might include some that have been 
the subject of major international conferences 
in recent years, e.g., the environment or food, 
and others that seem to have been particularly 
hard to deal with through existing institutions, 
like investment. These particular topics get 
somewhat short shrift compared with those 
handled by more fully developed institutions, 
such as telecommunications or civil aviation. 
An illustration of this same institutional bias is 
in the chapter on energy: rather than launch 
into an analysis of international energy politics, 
the author gives main emphasis to an account 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which, though interesting, is peripheral to the 
theme evoked by the chapter title. The chapter 
on social policy is an account of the bits and 
pieces of activities clustering under the rubric 
of social affairs in the United Nations, though 
the title might suggest a focus on such major 
issues as poverty, unemployment, discrimina- 
tion or malnutrition and what is being done or 
not done about them. If, however, these em- 
phases in the treatment of topics may be 
thought weaknesses in the book, they must be 
recognized as but the weaknesses of the existing 
structure of international action which the 
author rather faithfully presents wie es eigent- 
lich gewesen ist. 

The major drawback of such a useful general 
account is that its facts will become dated. 
Indeed, some important omission can be noted 
even at time of publication. The severely 
critical stance taken by the United States with 
regard both to UNESCO and ILO is not 
mentioned; and it is strange to read a book 
dealing with international economic policy pub- 
lished in 1977 that does not mention the 
agenda for the New International Economic 
Order. 

There is a conservative bias to the author’s 
approach that colors his reformist intent. The 
basic goals and methods of the various agencies 
are accepted as given. Indeed, they are pre- 
sented usually as logically flowing from the 
objective characteristics of the problems dis- 
cussed. The ways in which the selection and 
definition of goals and methods in practice 
reflects the configuration of world power is not 
considered. To have done so would have been 
to write yet a different book, with power rather 
than function as its organizing principle, and 
one that might have been more fundamentally 
critical of established institutions. Why, for 
instance, is there no good general Marxian 
critique of international organization? Yet 
without criticizing any fundamentals, Evan 
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Luard does include a number of judicious 
reflections upon the shortcomings of some 
agencies and programs: the tendency of the 
IMF to force rich-country desiderate upon 
poor-country borrowers; excessive bureaucracy 
in FAO and authoritarianism generating low 
staff morale in UNESCO; the inability of talk 
to build houses through the UN’s social activi- 
ties; and reservations about the sanctity of 
tripartism in the ILO. His chapter on coordina- 
tion and the problems of planning and fixing 
priorities in and among international agencies 
shows a keen sense of the bureaucratic politics 
involved. 

The academic reader looking for a new 
contribution to the theory of international 
organization will be disappointed by this book. 
Those whose habit it is to look at the first and 
Jast chapters, skipping the middle, may come 
away with a poorer impression of this book 
than it merits. Its worth is in the solid middle. 
The start and finish do little more than restate 
David Mitrany’s functionalism, adding the qua- 
lification that politics do intrude upon tech- 
nical work and that something more than just 
functionalism is needed, namely “a deliberate 
political act of will by member governments” 
(p. 327). Coming on the next but last page of 
the book, this reads as a pious hope. 

The author clearly recognizes that the au- 
thority of international institutions (they have, 
he cogently points out, “considerable authori- 
ty, but no power,” p. 288), and the techniques 
that they have been most successful in using to 
secure state compliance, rest upon consensus. 
His main proposals for strengthening interna- 
tional action for the future assume implicitly 
the existence of consensus, e.g., when he 
envisages a clearer definition of global priori- 
ties, and a concentration of decision making in 
smaller executive bodies. At present, however, 
signs of crisis and impasse in a number of 
international institutions seem to indicate that 
consensus based upon a configuration of world 
power prevailing in the post-World War If 
period is ercding, without any new consensus 
yet taking its place. The abiding weakness of 
international organization scholarship—and not 
just of this book—is that it has rarely come to 
grips with the real political parameters of 
international institutions. 


ROBERT W. Cox 
York University, England 
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Uncertain Greatness: Henry Kissinger and 
American Foreign Policy. By Roger Morris. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1977. Pp. vii + 
315. $10.95.) 


There is a bit that is useful, but much more 
that is not, in this disordered tracing and 
rambling critique of Henry Kissinger’s eight 
years of almost single-handed direction of 
American foreign policy. What strength the 
book has derives largely from the author’s 
eyewitness account of the evolution of Ameri- 
can policy and the workings of the policy 
process from his vantage point as a National 
Security Council staff member, serving from 
the start of the Nixon administration until his 
resignation in May, 1970, over the Cambodian 
invasion. 

The focus is on the role of personality and 
personal relations in making foreign policy. 
American foreign policy is portrayed as the 
outcome of the struggle between Henry Kissin- 
ger, in ambiguous and tenuous alignment, with 
the president (first Nixon, then Ford) against 
the other major and minor foreign policy 
players in the Washington drama. These include 
cabinet officers, agency bureaucrats, ambitious 
staffers, members of Congress, and the press. 
Much of the early, and strongest, part of the 
book plots Kissinger’s moves in reorganizing the 
National Security Council. This mechanism was 
the institutional instrument of the Kissinger- 
Nixon alliance for the gradual assumption of 
control of foreign policy. The NSC system 
centralized decision making in the president 
under the strong control of his chief national 
security advisor and legitimated the effacement 
of traditional actor influences (like the Penta- 
gon). It succeeded more by insulating the 
président from his natural enemies than by 
dominating them. Here, energy, secrecy and 
dispatch counted much against these ‘‘foreign” 
powers composing the foreign policy establish- 
ment, both within and outside the formal 
structure of the government. Even before Presi- 
dent Nixon took office, the plan for the NSC 
system had been skillfully slipped past William 
Rogers and Melvin Laird, designated heads, 
respectively, of State and Defense. Neither 
they, nor their advisors, sensed that the new 


procedures would narrow their access to the - 


president and decrease their influence over 
presidential decisions or unexpected initiatives, 
like the opening to China. The “coup d’e'tat at 
the Hotel Pierre,” the title of chapter 2, was 
hatched before the other major actors were in 
place. Kissinger’s role in neutralizing the presi- 
dent’s competitors and his mastery of foreign 
policy were indispensable. Laird was undercut 
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either by playing on Nixon’s fear of his 
presidential ambitions or in striking a tacit 
alliance with the Joint Chiefs on bombing 
North Vietnam in exchange for flexibility on 
SALT. Rogers’ inexperience, lassitude, and in- 
eptness was no match for Kissinger’s alliances 
with Rogers’ bureaucratic and politically ap- 
pointed subordinates, like Elliott Richardson. 
Morris’ glimpses into the inner workings of the 
NSC on the Nigerian Civil War or the Pakistani- 
Indian War, areas where Morris appears to have 
first-hand knowledge, provide a revealing pic- 
ture of the personal and idiosyncratic quirks of 
the policy process (e.g., Nixon’s tilt towards 
Pakistan). 

The book is useful, also, for its catalogue of 
the clear failures and the doubtful successes of 
the Kissinger record in foreign policy: the 
shock to Japan in the move towards China and 
protectionist monetary and commercial mea- 
sures; indifference to Pakistani suppression of 
Bangladesh and the un-realpolitik tilt to sup- 
port a tattered and tottering regime rejected at 
home and defeated abroad; the fumblings over 
Cyprus after the courtship with the Athens 
generals; the covert attack on the Allende 
regime in Chile; the belated discovery of Africa; 
the costly and lamentable extension and dura- 
tion of the Vietnam War for no useful purpose 
or appreciable strategic gain; the morbid, per- 
nicious preoccupation with plugging internal 
leaks that contributed to a mentality disposed 
to illegal wiretaps and break-ins; the failure to 
reform the foreign policy bureaucracy; the 
refusal to forge a partnership with Congress in 
foreign policy; the willing seduction of the 
press; drift in Europe; hesitation and confusion 
in addressing the world economic crisis and the 
North-South confrontation. On the other hand, 
Kissinger and Nixon receive high marks for 
China and detente with the Soviet Union, 
which, in Morris’ words, “helped the world 
come to terms with the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions” (p. 298). Credit is also extended 
for SALT and Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy in 
the Middle East. Also of interest is Morris’ view 
that Nixon’s role in these events, especially in 
the opening to China and in the peaceful 
engagement of the Soviet Union, deserves great- 
er weight than conventional wisdom is ready to 
concede.: 

What is disappointing is the insular perspec- 
tive from which the book is written. The world 
is made to revolve around the Washington 
merry-go-round, Nations, peoples, regimes, for- 
eign leaders and world economic forces are still 
viewed either as functions of American writ or 
as susceptible to its physical power and moral 
claims. Kissinger and Nixon are criticized for 
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having failed to intervene enough (e.g., in favor 
of the Ibos in Nigeria) or not wisely (e.g., in 
Vietnam and Chile). Morris never examines 
seriously the assumption on which the Nixon- 
Kissinger diplomacy was based: “that America 
lacks the power to control much of what 
happens in the world” (p. 297). Much of his 
criticism of Nixon and Kissinger’s decisions and 
actions rests on the questionable assumption of 
an omnipotent America whose effective power 
lies in its example and moral superiority, not its 
wealth or military prowess. Beyond American 
shores, not in Washington, lies the intractable 
world with which American foreign policy must 
deal with means, alas, unequal to the tasks and 
responsibilities at hand. It is a world uncon- 
genial to American institutions and democratic 
ideals. It is a world of threats to world order 
from internal fragmentation, national strife, or 
global revolutionary forces, like the Soviet 
Union; of chronic economic pertubation and 
dislocation in monetary and commercial rela- 
tions; and of potential strangulation or black- 
mail of the West arising from the control of 
needed raw materials by hostile powers. 

The issue is not whether American foreign 
policy should be based on moral principles. 
Who would say nay? Morris’ shallow, if well- 
intentioned, appeals to high purpose provide 
little help in deciding between the conflicting 
choices presented by a world divided against 
itself. As Kissinger understood and Nixon 
sensed, the preservation of American demo- 
cratic institutions, security, and solvency de- 
pend partly, but critically, on turning that 
division to American power and purpose 
through conflict management where American 
power, however limited, can still have weight 
and salutary influence (e.g., the Middle East) or 
managed conflict (China pitted subtly against 
the Soviet Union) where the protection and 
prosperity of American life lies in the divisions 
of one’s adversaries. Morris is astonishingly 
blind to those obvious strategic principles in- 
forming the moves and maneuvers of the 
Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy. Equally puzzling is 
his pitiable plea in the final pages of 300 pages 
of unbridled criticism of Kissinger’s personal 
diplomacy that Kissinger should personally 
intervene again as critic and gadfly in the 
interest of reforming and humanizing American 
foreign policy. That’s a long walk for a short 
drink of water. 


EDWARD A. KOLODZIEI 
University of Illinois 
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Modernization and the Transformation of Inter- 
national Relations. By Edward L. Morse. 
(New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. 203. 
$10.95.) 


This “extended essay” poses the question: 
what are the effects of modernization on the 
structure of international relations? It defines 
modernization as the process of emergence of 
“highly modernized” societies, that is, societies 
characterized by a high ratio of consumption of 
inanimate energy. It uses this term, in effect, as 
a shorthand for the economic and social trans- 
formations of the twentieth century, those 
transformations which have produced a “social 
order” that is “‘qualitatively different from 
anything that preceded it in human history.” It 
distinguishes modernization from the scientific 
revolution of the seventeenth century as well as 
from the rise of the nation-state. 

The effects of modernization are seen as 
complex and sometimes contradictory but they 
are said to include: high interdependence, the 
development of a global system, growth of 
transnational activities and a general effect that 
makes the contemporary international system 
“transitional.” In turn, these processes are 
perceived to have wrought significant changes 
in the “classical” system of “Westphalia” that 
found definition in the seventeenth century, 
such that present-day international society no 
longer fully reflects the assumptions of that 
system. The transformations are attributable to 
long-standing ideological challenges which both 
liberalism and Marxism presented ever since the 
onset of liberalization; also to changes in the 
foreign policy process of modernized states, the 
growth of several forms of interdependence, 
and the modification of international values 
(as seen in higher standards for the use of 
force). 

The author is the first to admit that his 
analysis does not represent ‘‘a well-substanti- 
ated theoretical framework” or an “entirely 
convincing linkage between the process of 
modernization and changes in statecraft’’ (p. 
xvii) and I am not inclined to disagree with him 
on that point. The overriding impression one 
receives upon reading this essay is its incon- 
clusiveness. The subject is, of course, vast and 
difficult and yet, despite the large number of 
topics broached and the numerous authorities 
cited, the connections between modernization 
and world politics remain elusive and at most, 
tenuous, and easily subject to contrary interpre- 
tations. Whereas the author himself opens his 
essay with the confident assertion that ‘“‘mod- 
ernization represents nothing less than the 
complete transformation of international 
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relations” (p. 1), by the time he has reached the 
concluding chapter he is less sure of himself: 
“at the same time ... it is plausible to assert 
that the Westphalia system remains dominant” 
(p. 178). 

On the whole, one would not want to 
disagree with the author’s basic feeling that the 
classical system of international relations needs 
substantial overhaul and, if you like, moderni- 
zation. Nor would one want to quarrel with his 
conception of the several streams along which 
modernization is making an impact on that 
system. But the question whether world politics 
has now attained a “modern” form remains 
unsettled and in contention. And the author 
faces an added problem because of the terms he 
is using. Historians are generally agreed that the 
“modern” period, and the modern system of 
states, begin at about 1494. How then, do you 
“modernize” a “modern” system? He sidesteps 
the problem by calling it “classical” but he also 
generally neglects to draw on the writings of 
historians, 

The argument is inconclusive in part because 
the principal question about the effects of 
modernization is artificially isolated from the 
rest of knowledge about the evolution of global 
structures. The equally plausible and possibly 
more interesting question, of the effect of 
world politics upon the process of moderniza- 
tion is completely ignored. 

The way in which the “classical system” is 
identified with ‘Westphalia’ is not helpful 
either. For even if the concept of “Westphalia” 
is significant in the story of the international 
law in the European arena, and evocative of the 
consolidation of sovereignty and the abandon- 
ment of notions of supreme authority, it does 
little to illuminate the dynamics of global 
politics in modern history and especially the 
role within it of certain powers that performed 
global functions. Given an inadequate concep- 
tion of the “classical” system, it is difficult to 
say what, precisely, it is that is being trans- 
formed through modernization. 

A definitive answer to the questions raised in 
this essay calls for more than a survey of ideas 
and ideologies. Even at its best such a review of 
the literature can be no more than a pre- 
liminary clearing of the underbrush. For the 
construction of a new theoretical edifice much 
more is needed: most of all, a good grasp of 
macrohistory. 


GEORGE MODELSKI 
University of Washington 
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The Game of Disarmament: How the United 
States and Russia Run the Arms Race. By 
Alva Myrdal. (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1976. Pp. xxvi + 397. $15.00.) 


Thie work, written by a long-time partici- 
pant in international disarmament efforts, is 
addressed primarily to decision makers, but also 
to experts and concerned citizens. Readers may 
find the book valuable for its broad survey of 
arms control initiatives and for its portrayal of 
the public disarmament efforts of the super- 
powers as a kind of game. Perhaps its greatest 
usefulness is in providing a “nonaligned” per- 
spective different from that of most American 
writers who “are all addressing Washington” (p. 
xii). Americans have tended to view arms 
control measures as disinterested technical re- 
sponses to a universal human problem; Alva 
Myrdal’s approach is somewhat more political. 
It is refreshing to hear someone object to the 
SALT negotiations because they are limited to 
the two superpowers (p. 103), or to hear the 
hegemonic character of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty frankly admitted (p. 168). 

When we turn to Myrdal’s evaluation of 
specific arms control proposals, we encounter 
some surprises. In spite of her passionate 
commitment to disarmament, Myrdal has a 
negative assessment of almost every arms con- 
trol agreement reached in recent decades. 

The “intent of the [Washington Naval] 
Treaty [of 1922] was forfeited by the qualita- 
tive improvement of cruisers and destroyers” 
(p. 67; italics mine). The Partial Test Ban 
Treaty of 1963 was a “rude awakening,” since 
“the public was too easily satisfied with the 
ostrich-like solution of driving the tests under- 
ground—which had no effect on the major 
objective... .” The Non-Proliferation Treaty 
was “extremely unfair” and “falls short of all 
reasonable expectations as a disarmament mea- 
sure” (pp. 170, 171). 

Myrdai denounces the UN convention pro- 
hibiting bacteriological weapons because it does 
not provide for verification and because it did 
not include chemical weapons, thus slighting its 
effect in creating the climate for unilateral legal 
prohibitions against biological weapons by sev- 
eral major powers (pp. 268—77). Finally, the 
terms of the SALT ABM Treaty are scorned 
because “these ... are not disarmament but 
non-armament measures” and because the per- 
mission to have two ABM complexes “was not 
restriction but quantitative expansion” (pp. 
104-05). While it is true that none of these 
agreements was all that it claimed to be, 
Myrdal’s approach to disarmament can be 
described as all or nothing. 
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This approach risks overlooking useful arms 
control measures that are practicable. After all, 
the Washington naval treaty, for example, did 
suspend two competitive drives for naval supre- 
macy, markedly decreased the tensions between 
three major powers, and saved them vast 
amounts of money. On the other hand, the “all 
or nothing” approach may produce disarma- 
ment measures that would actually be danger- 
ous to peace. Suppose that the arms race had 
been “stopped” by treaty in the mid-fifties. 
Strategic forces were then so fragile that they 
had to be used in a crisis or sacrificed, creating 
a powerful motive to strike first. It was the 
continuation of ‘‘the arms race” that provided 
missile silos and ballistic missile submarines, 
making war less likely through mutual fear 
rather than more likely. At about the same 
time, the application of the new military 
doctrine of deterrence—that what is vital is the 
capacity to retaliate after a first strike—make 
these new technological possibilities usable in 
maintaining peace. (If one considers that the 
most important specific aim of arms control is 
to reduce the probability of war, the develop- 
ment of deterrent theory might be the most 
effective arms control action of the century.) 

Myrdal is not aware of these complications, 
which causes some confusion in her argument. 
She is a partisan of a purely deterrent strategy 
in its most extreme form (Minimum Deter- 
rence) and would rely primarily on bailistic 
missile submarines, but she also complains of 
the “nonstop arms race going on in the under- 
water environment” (p. 101) that made her 
own position possible. Similarly, Myrdal says 
that “spy satellites” are best for verifying the 
ban on missile tests she seeks (p. 133), while 
uneasily admitting that these satellites are 
“by-products” of the arms race” (p. 294). If 
Myrdal reflected further on these tensions 
within her argument, she might be compelled to 
ask whether general opposition to the quantity 
of arms or the point in technological history at 
which they appeared (the “qualitative arms 
race”) may not be less fruitful than case-by-case 
examination of the effects of specific weapons 
on specific arms control goals. 

The SALT T agreements may have pro- 
duced, through bargaining chips and bureau- 
cratic payoffs, more weapons rather than less. 
In the aftermath of this experience, many 
American arms control writers have begun to 
grapple with the questions whether there may 
not be a self-defeating element in international 
negotiations and pacts as a means to arms 
control. Mrs. Myrdal’s disappointment with 
past arms control agreements might have led 
her to a radical questioning of earlier ap- 
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proaches. Her proposals (pp. 332—31, for ex- 
ample) represent instead an intensification of 
traditional methods. 

Myrdal’s book is thus passionate and 
learned, but not thoughtful, as many further 
contradictions also indicate. She argues, for 
example, that there is no need for tactical 
nuclear weapons to defend Europe, since the 
United States “need only detach some of its 
[ballistic missile] submarines ... ready to fire 
in case of an attack on Western Europe. That 
should be sufficient to deter any such attack” 
(p. 50). On the same page, however, Myrdal 
says that “the security originally pledged them 
[the European NATO partners] has necessarily 
vanished with the developments” (italics mine). 
In the case of Japan she similarly questions the 
American deterrent “umbrella,” observing that 
‘it is unlikely that the United States would 
accept the destruction of its own homeland to 
save Japan” (p. 57). The contradiction is 
inescapable. But the statement concerning Ja- 
pan also raises a second problem. It is precisely 
the argument made by General Pierre Gallois to 
justify nuclear proliferation: if nuclear war 
means suicide, no country will fight such a war 
to defend another country, and the non-nuclear 
countries can only be secure by acquiring their 
own deterrents. But Myrdal is totally opposed 
to all nuclear proliferation. On this issue there 
arises a third contradiction. One of Myrdal’s 
most important proposals is dismantling secrecy 
(pp. 302~—16) including, eventually, secrecy 
about nuclear weapons technology (pp. 302, 
315). Nothing, of course, would advance nu- 
clear proliferation faster. 

Myrdal relies throughout on pure deter- 
rence—that is, ‘“‘countercity” attacks (pp. 
115—16)—while opposing all efforts to shift 
weapons to military targets or develop a capa- 
bility for limited nuclear war (p. 130; cf. pp. 
39—40). But she is uncertain that deterrence 
will work, since she seems to hold that the arms 
race creates a substantial risk of war (pp. 7, 17 
ff., 130, 317). In the event of such a war, her 
preferred military doctrine will make civilians 
the sole targets. It comes as something of a 
surprise when Myrdal eloquently opposes the 
barbarity of area bombing (pp. 247-55). Ina 
moment of forgetfulness, she even protests 
against the exclusion of nuclear weapons from 
proposed legal rules against attacks on civilians 
(p. 259). Thus amended, the rules would make 
deterrence unlawful. 

These inconsistencies reveal an unwillingness 
to face the hard choices that our world, which 
is not of our own choosing, may require, Of 
course, her book ‘is not the argument of a 
scholar writing for scholars but an activist’s call 
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for commitment and action. But when action 
occurs without reflection, it may defeat itself. 


CHARLES H. FAIRBANKS, JR. 
Yale University 


In Search of Global Patterns. Edited by James 
N. Rosenau. (New York: Free Press, 1976. 
Pp. ix + 389, $15.00.) 


James Rosenau has compiled an interesting 
collection of 40 primarily original articles writ- 
ten by a combination of young/old and quanti- 
tative/qualitative students of comparative for- 
eigh policy who attempt to “portray failures— 
and to highlight the problems that must be 
solved if patterns are to be uncovered and 
knowledge cumulated” (p. 1). The result of 
three conferences convened by Rosenau, the 
papers focus on three distinct, though comple- 
mentary, topics: (1) the origins and motiva- 
tional dynamics of the search for global pat- 
terns; (2) a philosophical perspective on the 
reasons for the failures of the search and how 
they might be overcome; and (3) examples of 
how the search should proceed from this point. 

The first section of the volume provides 
personal perspectives on the leading research 
projects in international politics. Even though 
all authors responded to the same questions 
concerning where they have been and why, the 
section has three distinct messages. First, the 
extremely interesting discussions of why each 
research project proceeded as it did should 
serve as a valuable introduction to the projects 
for future students of foreign policy. The most 
impressive facet of these articles (especially 
those by Rummel, Alker, North, and Guetz- 
kow) is the degree to which the authors can be 
seen to be pursuing the same objective—a 
theory of comparative foreign policy. The 
second message is that even though tremendous 
effort has been expended, the projects have not 
successfully produced the desired theory, pri- 
marily because each started with little existing 
theory or data. Despite the “failure” to pro- 
duce the desired theory, the project leaders do 
feel that the projects have made a contribution 
by providing a base on which others can build. 
Finally, several of the authors provide well- 
reasoned suggestions for future research strate- 
gies (see especially Alker, Choucri, and Holsti). 
The general prescription that emerges is that 
cumulative knowledge will result only to the 
extent that theoretical and empirical considera- 
tions can be coherently mixed. 

The second section of the volume specifical- 
ly addresses the following issues from a philo- 
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sophical point of view: how successful has the 
search for global patterns been and how can 
progress be made toward the stated goal of 
cumulation? Not surprisingly, there is near 
unanimity that the search has not been entirely 
successful (Bounton, Singer, Rosecrance, Jervis, 
Hopmann). Because much work remains before 
knowledge of comparative foreign policy can 
cumulate, the authors of the second section 
suggest strategies for future work. The sugges- 
tions are wide-ranging and include: the adop- 
tion of a mathematical approach (Zinnes), the 
integration of existing theory (Rosecrance, 
Siverson), utilization of the scientific method 
(Singer), a focus on middle-range rather than 
general theory (Hopmann), and the restructur- 
ing of academic priorities (Jervis, Bremer). 
Despite being interesting, the suggestions are 
not as useful as they might be because of two 
problems. First, the impact of the arguments is 
undercut by the editor’s failure to establish a 
working definition of “cumulation”; conse- 
quently it has been interpreted differently by 
different scholars. Because of this termino- 
logical problem, it is often difficult to compare 
the proposed solutions because they seem to be 
directed at totally different final products. 
Even without one definition, the suggestions 
would have been more useful if the authors had 
stated that their suggestions were conditional 
on a specified definition of cumulation. 
Second, little consideration is given either to 
the problem of how theoretical and empirical 
concerns can be properly merged into a co- 
herent whole (as the authors of the first section 
wish to do) or to the limits of inductive 
inference for the cumulative enterprise. The 
major consequence of the failure to discuss (or 
even raise) the philosophical issues relating to 
the “coherent mix” is that the general prescrip- 
tion from section one is not addressed. Since 
the philosophical principles underlying such a 
mix are quite controversial, it would have been 
useful for this section to raise and investigate 
these key issues. 

The task of the third section is to lead by 
example rather than by philosophical principle. 
Based on the articles in this section at least two 
approaches might be followed: (1) to develop a 
general theory of foreign policy or (2) to 
organize work under the rubric of an existing 
framework. Promoters of the first approach 
(McGowan, Gillespie, Thorson, and Harf) assert 
that the principal reason for the lack of 
cumulative knowledge is the absence of a 
general theory of foreign policy; that is, no 
existing theory has sufficient scope to identify 
and integrate the key components and relation- 
ships of comparative foreign policy. The au- 
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thors offer various alternative general theories 
which could provide direction by postulating 
the necessary components and suggesting ways 
in which they can be integrated. The second 
approach is to use an existing framework. With 
the exception of the four previously cited 
articles, most of the articles remaining in 
section three look to Rosenau’s pre-theory for 
direction. If these scholars are to be emulated, 
future research can focus on “solving puzzles” 
within the context of the framework. 

Clearly the two approaches are at odds with 
one another; one is based on a typology, the 
other on theory. I would argue that neither is 
entirely sufficient. First, the framework ap- 
proach strikes me as very narrow, being based 
on the widely criticized Rosenau pre-theory 
(e.g., McGowan, p. 227), because it explicitly 
excludes a substantial body of very interesting 
and important work, the cognitive process 
approach of Holsti and Jervis. Second, the 
general theory approach is too vague. Formal 
structures from other disciplines cannct be 
mechanically applied to the study of foreign 
policy unless explicit and plausible connections 
have been established between the formal theo- 
ry and the study of foreign policy. The general 
theory approach cannot provide the needed 
direction until these connections have been 
made and have been shown to be both insight- 
ful and suggestive. 

To succeed in his ambitious enterprise, 
Rosenau’s collection would have had to resolve 
issues which have confronted all branches of 
science (e.g., Jervis). Needless to say, these 
issues remain. Nevertheless, the book is to be 
. commended for having raised and tried to 
answer them. The lack of definitive answers is 
attributable to the fact that there is no easy or 
mechanical path to knowledge. What is required 
is insight, ingenuity, and persistence. This vol- 
ume exhibits a measure of all these. 


CHARLES W. OSTROM, JR. 
Michigan State University 


The Men Behind the Decisions: Cases in Euro- 
pean Policy-Making. By Glenda Goldstone 
Rosenthal. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. 162. $13.00.) 


Previous research and writing on the Euro- 
pean Community (EC) has been largely theore- 
tical in nature or else has consisted of individual 
case studies (sometimes informed by theory) or 
broad descriptive and historical treatments. 
This useful book is an original addition to our 
knowledge of EC decision-making processes. As 
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such it goes well beyond previous studies, 
particularly in its comparative dimension. 

In her effort to supplement the limited 
descriptive and theoretical materials on EC 
processes, Glenda Rosenthal examines five deci- 
sions as individual case studies: the decision to 
abolish restrictions on free movement of work- 
ers within the EC (July 1968), the conclusion 
of association agreements with Morocco and 
Tunisia (March 1969), the proposal for eco- 
nomic and monetary union (February 1971), 
the linkage of structural reforms in agriculture 
to price increases (March 1971), and introduc- 
tion of generalized preferences on imports from 
developing countries (June 1971). The author 
has chosen the cases in order to cover substan- 
tial variations in time, subject matter, personali- 
tizs, institutions and groups involved, and ex- 
ternal pressures. She then analyzes each of 
these five cases from the perspective of three 
separate conceptual schemes or images of deci- 
sion making. 

Obviously it is impossible to assess the 
independent impact of six case variables (time, 
subject, personalities, etc.) filtered through 
three conceptual schemes using only five case 
studies. This underidentification problem af- 
fects most case study research, However, the 
author wisely chooses to stress the three con- 
ceptual schemes of decision making rather than 
to focus upon the case variables. She has 
formulated these conceptual schemes based on 
the major approaches adopted in earlier litera- 
ture on decision making in general and the EC 
in particular, The first of these she terms 
“Sntergovernmental politics.” This image per- 
ceives EC decisions as essentially a function of 
national political leaders acting through tradi- 
ticnal diplomatic processes in terms of national 
interests (p. 3). Her second conceptual scheme, 
“Grass Roots, Interest Group and Parliamen- 
tary Pressures,” is one which perceives decision 
making as the outcome of public pressures by 
the public or through interest groups and 
parliamentary representatives (pp. 4—5). The 
third approach, “Elite Networks” treats deci- 
sion making as the result of action by a small, 
clesely knit group or “fold boy” network (pp. 
5—6). 

Rosenthal develops each case study percep- 
tively based on her own interviewing and 
scrutiny of the relevant documentary materials. 
In her analyses she treats the three approaches 
to decision making not as individually sufficient 
or as mutually exclusive, but as sets of lenses 
which provide alternative perspectives and in- 
sights. Perhaps her most significant conclusion 
involves the importance of elite networks. For 
Rosenthal, “The most important link to emerge 
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from the present research was the capacity of 
individuals and small groups to influence deci- 
sions” (p. 134). In addition, and in contradic- 
tion to the studies of Coombes and of Lindberg 
and Scheingold, she finds that decision-making 
analysis in the EC is best appreciated by 
understanding that there is not one process but 
many different processes of decision making in 
the Community, and that, further, there exist 
many different methods of influencing deci- 
sions. 

Rosenthal’s book is useful not only for the 
sophisticated analysis of EC decision making 
and of the rise of an elite decision-making 
network, but also because of the possibilities it 
conveys for treating the EC as a nascent 
political system in its own right. The book thus 
helps us to move beyond the familiar debates 
about the Community as narrow customs union 
versus emergent supranational body. 

Two relatively minor problems characterize 
this book. First, the author is -occasionally 
imprecise in her terminology, particularly in 
expressing precisely what she proposes to hy- 
‘pothesize. Perhaps the clearest statement of her 
intentions occurs (p. 14) when she writes, “The 
interviews ... crystallized and confirmed an 
idea that had been in my mind during five years 
as a participant-observer: it is the men who 
govern the processes and not the processes that 
govern the men.” Second, in defining the 
Intergovernmental Politics approach, she dis- 
cusses the high politics/low politics distinction 
as one inherently of substance. Instead, this 
distinction could have been made more effec- 
tively on the basis of how an issue is treated, 
since many different issues can become subject 
to politicization. One additional caveat: al- 
though the author writes clearly she tends to 
lapse into the passive voice. (In fairness I must 
add that this sin characterizes much or even 
most contemporary social science writing.) 

In sum, this is a thoughtful and worthwhile 
work. It is likely to provide an important 
reference point for future research on European 
Community decision making. 


ROBERT J. LIEBER 
University of California, Davis 


Red Star on the Nile: The Soviet-Egyptian 
Influence Relationship Since the June War. 
By Alvin Z. Rubinstein. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1977. Pp. 383. $25.00, 
cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


The difficulties inherent in measuring one 
nation’s influence over another have long pre- 
sented problems to political scientists seeking 
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to explain foreign and domestic policy be- 
havior. In this study, Alvin Z. Rubinstein traces 
the relationship between the Soviet Union and 
Egypt in the 1967—1976 period in an effort to 
determine those factors contributing to Soviet 
influence in Egypt which can be meaningfully 
measured. Rubinstein begins his book with an 
analysis of some of the traditional means of 
intra-nation influence measurement, such as 
trade and economic aid data, military as- 
sistance, U.N. voting statistics, exchanges of 
official visits, and joint communiques. Rather 
openly dissatisfied with certain techniques em- 
ployed by the behaviorist school of political 
science in studying Soviet foreign policy in the 
Third World, Rubinstein asserts that, given the 
data likely to be available to researchers, joint 
communiques, if carefully read, will provide the 
most meaningful clues as to the current state of 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
state it is seeking to influence. 

Interestingly. enough, however, Rubinstein 
concedes that Sovietologists and Arabologists 
differ as to the “precise weight” to be assigned 
to the communiques, with Sovietologists giving 
them considerably more weight than Arabolo- 
gists. Being a Sovietologist, Rubinstein assigns a 
great deal of importance to the analysis of 
communiques; indeed, this is the primary meth- 
odological technique employed in the book, 
and there is even an 11-page appendix listing 
the key elements in each communiqué issued 
from 1967 to 1975. Given the fact that the 
Egyptians (as the author himself admits) pay 
less attention to communiqueés than the Rus- 
sians do, and even pay little attention to formal 
treaties (witness the ouster of the Soviet ad- 
visors from Egypt in 1972, despite the Soviet- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1971), one wonders 
whether Rubinstein would have done better to 
investigate, in more detail, some of the events 
leading up to the joint communiqués, since a 
number of omissions in the thread of events he 
presents in the 1967-1976 period, together 
with a series of somewhat questionable asser- 
tions, detract from the value of the book not 
only as a study of influence measurement, but 
also as a case study of Soviet-Egyptian relations 
during the period. 

After a brief introduction, Rubinstein begins 
his study with an examination of Soviet- 
Egyptian relations in the two years following 
the June 1967 war. Here he carefully analyzes 
the domestic pressures on Nasser as motivating 
factors in his foreign policy, pressures which led 
to Nasset’s initiation of the “war of attrition” 
along the Suez Canal in the late spring of 
1969-—an action reinforced by Soviet supplies 
of weaponry. According to Rubinstein, the 
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Russians were willing to gamble in taking this 
action (and were not too concerned about a 
western reaction), because (p. 87) Washington 
was “eager for SALT” and the Chinese were 
still bogged down in a “raging cultural revolu- 
tion.” His hypotheses, however, are open to 
question. In the first place, the U.S. was not 
only not eager for a SALT agreement in the 
spring of 1969, it was actually dragging its feet 
on negotiations. Secondly, the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der battles of March 1969 effectively ter- 
minated China’s cultural revolution; it was 
officially ended by the Ninth Chinese Party 
Congress which met the following month. Thus, 
while Moscow, in reinforcing Nasser’s war of 
attrition, seems to have discounted the Ameri- 
can reaction, this would not appear to be for 
the reasons Rubinstein suggests, but rather 
because the Russians were not unwilling to test 
American resolve and heat up the situation in 
an effort to weaken the U.S. position in the 
region. 

With the death of Nasser in September 1970, 
a new chapter of Soviet-Egyptian relations 
opened. The Russians hurried to reinforce their 
relations with the new Sadat regime as first 
Kosygin and then Podgorny visited Cairo. Rela- 
tions were to sour, however, in May 1971 after 
Sadat survived an attempt to oust him by the 
teportedly pro-Moscow faction led by Aly 
Sabry (an event which precipitated the Soviet- 
Egyptian Treaty of May 1971 as the Soviets 
sought to solidify their ties to Egypt), and 
deteriorated further in July when Sadat public- 
ly opposed the Russians during the abortive 
Communist-supported coup in the Sudan. 
Meanwhile, Sadat was seeking to obtain 
weaponry from the USSR to launch a war 
against Israel as his self-proclaimed year of 
decision (1971) drew to a close. By the fall of 
1971, however, the Russians were already 
involved in supporting India as it prepared for 
war against Pakistan and were in no mood—at 
that time—to help their rather fickle Arab ally 
against Israel. As the Soviet reluctance to 
supply Egypt with the desired weaponry con- 
tinued into 1972, and as a Soviet-American 
“detente” appeared to have been created by the 
Moscow summit of May 1972, Sadat decided to 
expel the Soviet military advisors from Egypt 
and reassert Egyptian control over Egyptian 
military bases. Rubinstein cites the reason for 


Russia’s acquiescence in Sadat’s moves as an‘ 


effort to encourage detente (p. 201), but fails 
to cite any supporting evidence for this hy- 
pothesis. An alternative explanation, that the 
USSR had invested so much in Egypt that it 
was unwilling to risk losing everything by 
actively opposing the expulsion order, would 
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appear much more reasonable. 

Rubinstein’s account of Soviet-Egyptian re- 
lations during the 1973 war offers a number of 
useful insights into Soviet behavior, including 
the observation that Soviet posturing about a 
cease-fire in the early stages of the war may 
have been a ploy aimed at preserving Syrian 
gains in the war while at the same time 
disregarding Egyptian interests “Rubinstein also 
justifiably criticizes Kissinger’s-performance at 
his news conference of October 12, 1973 in 
which he cited Soviet press and Security Coun- 
cil behavior as evidence of the “still tolerable” 
behavior of the USSR during the war rather 
than citing the ongoing Soviet military airlift 
and sealift to Syria and Egypt which would 
have led to the opposite conclusion. 

Once the war was over, Soviet-Egyptian 
relations again soured as Egypt turned to the 
U.S. for assistance. Rubinstein discusses in 
some detail the growing Soviet disenchantment 
with Sadat during this period, but his conten- 
tion that the Russians have increasingly come 
to deemphasize the Geneva conference (p. 313) 
is somewhat doubtful, given the continued 
Soviet emphasis on the conference as a means 
of preventing any more U.S.-mediated “‘sep- 
arate deals” between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. 

In the final section of the book, Rubinstein 
reaches a number of conclusions about influ- 
ence—none of which will prove very surprising 
to students of Soviet policy in the Middle East. 
In the first place, he asserts that an extensive 
presence is no assurance of influence. Second, 
he invalidates the hypothesis held by some 
political scier-tists that in a two-state relation- 
ship, the state which receives the greater num- 
ber of visits will exercise “asymmetrical influ- 
ence” over the sending state. Finally, and 
perhaps more importantly, he concludes that 
the donor derives more benefit from “‘the broad 
consequences” of a recipient’s policy than from 
the immediate results of any contribution by 
the donor. 

All in all, Rubinstein offers several good 
insights on Soviet-Egyptian relations in the 
1967—1976 period, but the reader is left with 
the impression that the phenomenon of influ- 
ence measurement needs more academic ex- 
ploration. 


ROBERT O. FREEDMAN 
Baltimore Hebrew College 
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Field Theory Evolving. By R. J. Rummel. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1977. Pp. 533. $29.95.) 


No one has ever been able to improve upon, 
or overcome, Quincy Wright’s classic analogy of 
field theory as a cheese full of maggots (in 
James N. Rosenau, International Politics and 
Foreign Policy [New York: Free Press, 1969] 
p. 446). Rummel’s work does nothing to 
ameliorate the unpleasantness of this analogy. 

Field Theory Evolving makes an attempt to 
answer several past critiques, as well as to show 
how field theory has grown and changed 
through the years. However, a number of 
technical and substantive problems remain. 
Space precludes a discussion of technicalities, 
but the more serious errors would include 
ignoring mathematical implications, using re- 
gression analysis while denying the regression 
model, and confusing statistical with substan- 
tive significance. We could, perhaps, overlook 
the technical slips if Rummel’s version of field 


theory were substantively meaningful. Despite - 


obvious improvements and attempts to increase 
substantive relevance, field theory is funda- 
mentally unrealistic. This lack of realism stems 
from (i) the basic operationalization, (2) the 
incorporation of time, (3) the exclusion of 
feedback, and (4) the exlcusion of potentially 
critical variables. I will discuss these in turn. 

(1) Operationalization, Field theory is op- 
erationalized using factor analysis. This tech- 
nique has a place in data reduction, but in the 
present instance it is used to define empirically 
attribute and behavior spaces. If factor analysis 
is the proper technique to define these spaces, 
why don’t the resulting factors resemble theore- 
tical dimensions laid out by Wright (op. cit.)? 
Why are many factors odd combinations of 
variables that no decision maker in his or her 
right mind would ever lump together? 

Additionally, factor analysis is a linear mod- 
el, as is the fundamental equation of field 
theory that links behavior space to attribute 
space. A quick glance through our scientific 
journals would reveal that very few relation- 
ships are linear, additive ones. Most of the 
important relationships in international rela- 
tions are curvilinear and multiplicative. A theo- 
ry that is based on linear, additive relationships 
simply cannot capture the complex social and 
political world in which we live. 

{2} Time. Although “social-time” is in- 
cluded in the theory, it is incorporated as a 
vector in the space of interest. Even if such an 
inclusion does impart a certain “dynamic” 
element to the theory, social-time is not calen- 
dar-time. This lack of calendar-time leads to a 
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loss of predictive capacity. Thus, although the 
theory might be able to predict certain events 
occurring when certain combinations of at- 
tributes are present, we have no idea when that 
combination might occur. Further, Rummel 
never seems to come to grips with a funda- 
mental empirical observation: that attributes 
generally change at a much slower rate than 
behavior. Hence, attributes cannot possibly 
account for short-term fluctuations in national 
behavior. ; 

(3) Feedback. Anyone observing interna- 
tional relations is bound to notice that a state’s 
behavior affects its attributes. This effect is at 
least as strong as the effect of attributes.on 
behavior. We can note that many of the rapid, 
large, and/or discontinuous changes in attri- 
butes result from behavior. For example, major 
shifts in population size, industrial production, 
square miles of territory, etc., are usually the 
result of fighting a war. Rummel himself admits 
that behavior can affect attributes (p. 206), but 
claims that to include feedback in the theory 
would be redundant! “One way causation from 
attributes to behavior should be sufficient to 
capture the behavioral variance associated with 
feedback” (p. 208, emphasis added). Since 
Rummel is “capturing” a compound effect 
(direct plus feedback-related), the direct rela- 
tionship that is measured will be overestimated. 
Furthermore, such compounding distorts the 
logical sequence of cause and effect. Finally, 
even if we grant that all appropriate variance 
should be captured, what if it’s not? 

(4) Variables. Predictor variables are 
another major source of distortion in field 
theory. Although the factor analysis incor- 
porates some 236 variables, they are all on the 
national attribute and dyadic level. Nowhere do 
we find system-level variables such as the 
distribution of power. More importantly, no- 
where do we find sub-national (i.e., bureaucratic 
and organizational) or individual-level variables. 
Rummel recognizes the particular criticalness of 
the latter; he refers to his The Dynamic 
Psychological Field (Sage, 1975) in his intro- 
duction. However, field theory, as currently 
structured, could not easily be modified to 
include such crucial variables. What good is a 
theory based on mysterious “driving forces” 
that can statistically account for 80 percent of 
the variance in national behavior when it does 
not specify the causal mechanism? Wars quite 
literally begin in the human mind, and any 
theory that neglects individual-level variables is 
seriously lacking. 

All in all, despite the noble attempt at 
“reconstructed logic,” Rummel’s Field Theory 
Evolving is an affront to philosophers of sci- 
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ence, an outrage to statisticians, and will be 
irrelevant to nearly all international relations 
scholars and political leaders, 


CYNTHIA A. CANNIZZO 
Ohio State University , 


Dynamics of a Conflict: A Re-examination of 
the Arab-Israeli Conflict. Edited by Gabriel 
Sheffer. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humani- 
ties Press, 1975. Pp. xxxiii + 369. $12.50.) 


The year Israel celebrated a quarter century 
of nationhood after rebirth in 1948, a group of 
scholars (primarily Israelis and American aca- 
demics) gathered for a conference designed to 
stimulate systematic thinking on possible solu- 
tions for problems Israel has faced with its Arab 
neighbors throughout recent history. These 
meetings, sponsored by the Van Leer Jerusalem 
Foundation, had other objectives too, among 
them to encourage interdisciplinary theoretical 
and practical thinking on these complex socio- 
political phenomena, and consider the contribu- 
tions of academic work to policy formation in 
conflicts (p. vii). This book contains the central 
product of the symposium: 16 papers, mostly 
essays addressing (some) aspects of (some) 
issues confronting (some of) the states involved. 
It is ‘not balanced with Arab views, but are 
decidedly Israely in sympathy. The papers are 
arranged and assembled under five categories: 
Background to the Conflict (3 pieces); Arms 
Race Problems (2); Legal and Political Factors 
(6); Psychological Aspects (1); and Hindrances 
to Peace (4). Overall, this is a well-integrated 
collection with surprising continuity in presen- 
tation and argument from one article to the 
next, albeit with occasional lapses into repeti- 
tion and therefore redundancies which the 
reader must endure. But the style and lucid 
writing in the vast majority of articles reduces 
annoying effects brought about by this bother- 
some feature. 

Does the book have a theme? Beyond some 
basic agreements—that the Arab-Israeli dispute 
is serious, that peace is remote, that basic 
positions of states remain unchangec (no 
startling insights here), possible candidates for 
overarching themes are: (1) regarding interna- 
tional stability: the implications and conse- 
quences of defining it as no war-no peace in the 
Middle East; or (b) regarding Israel: Israel as a 
deviant case in international politics; or (2) the 
relevance of linkage politics: Israeli foreign 
policy and effects of external forces, : 

The stability idea is introduced by Richard 
Brody, in a brief background essay outlining 
four essential features that set parameters for a 
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Middle East conflict system. These include: an 
enduring Arab-Israeli animosity, inter-Arab dis- 
unity, economic differential among Arab states, 
and superpower involvement. Brody suggests 
that future research tackle stability issues by 
arriving at “estimates of the causal role these 
various elements play in the present, and recent 
historic systems” (p. 21). This theme is carried 
on by Colin Gray who analyzes negative and 
positive effects of arms racing. Articles by 
Evron, Baer, Sheffer, Horowitz and Quester 
discuss stability issues directly, or as recast into 
symmetry/asymmetry perspectives with respect 
to military power, deterrence, superstate back- 
ing, regional economic competition, mispercep- 
tion and mirror images, and policy bargaining 
stances of states involved. 

That Isreel is a novelty in world affairs is the 
theme developed by another background essay 
by Segre and Ben-Yaakov. By standard geo- 
graphic analysis and assessments of sheer mili- 
tary strength, a developing society surrounded 
by enemy states and engaging frequently in 
battle with them has a remote chance for 
survival, and should in all probability be unable 
to achieve quick growth and thrive as a nation. 
Israel’s position as extreme exception to expec- 
tations derived from conventional wisdom re- 
mains a curiosity. Papers commenting on this 
theme include those prepared by Quester, 
Arielli and Eban. . 

The linkage politics theme is eloquently 
stated by Abba Eban in the closing essay: “our 
aliya budget is determined not by ourselves but 
by the degree to which other governments open 
their gates or build up pressures congenial to 
departure. Our security budget is determined 
by fluctuations in the intensity of the hostility 
that surrounds us and by the momentum and 
dynamic of military technology. Thus the two 
major items in our national vote are dictated 
almost exclusively by extraneous influences” 
(p. 350). Most articles touch on the matter of 
external influences on Israeli policy, stressing 
outside control in conflict management. One 
might be left with the impression that Israelis 
do not feel there is any room for manipulation 
here, but their military performance at least, 
defies that conclusion. Two essays appearing 
back-to-back in the section, “Hindrances to 
Peace,” offer divergent points of view concern- 
ing Israel’s role in finding conflict solutions. 
Harkabi indicates that little can be done by the 
nation, as resolution depends on extra-Israeli 
components. Arielli, however, writes that Israel 
has changed its terms for a settlement and 
prefers continuation of a status quo to a 
settlement that would not conform to its 
territorial demands (p. 346). 
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What exactly is sorted out in this book? We 
are led to understand how a portion of the 
Israeli intellectual elite views its task in analyz- 
ing the conflict—their frame of mind in con- 
templating solutions, their sense of dealing with 
‘the issues as they arise and approaching the 
problems of the dispute package-style, where all 
must be solved more or less simultaneously. 
This prolongs a no-win situation for all the 
parties and perhaps defines present-day stabili- 
ties in Brody’s terms. But the world is changing 
and almost everyone will agree that solutions 
are needed for the Arab-Israeli conflict. What is 
lacking in this compendium is a new or insight- 
ful look at unraveling the relevant issues or 
constructing scenarios that may be conducive 
to peace. A draft paper by Dror included with 
this collection, is the sole attempt at fresh 
thinking along these lines. Dror has provided 
the basis for a crude, but perhaps workable, 
conceptual model. 

The general limitation of this work, contrary 
to promises made in the preface, that we learn 
little about future developments that may 
unfold in this volatile dispute, may be rooted in 
the descriptive mode of analysis used to explain 
the past. In fact, the entire book is basically 
history, not science. The popular and academic 
press has offered considerable effort at analyz- 
ing this conflict, ranging from polemics to 
scholarly treatment, coming from social scien- 
tists, diplomats, and affected citizens, aimed at 
understanding why the conflict persists, why it 
intensifies or what must be changed for solu- 
tions to be feasible. Do we require additional 
understanding of the past? What function is 
served by that? These scholars have done their 
jobs well—the articles make fine reading, with 
well-put arguments. However, a sense of urgen- 
cy about the future really defines this conflict 
now, and a look into the future does not seem 
to be the preoccupation of these writers. Due 
to space considerations, discussions that fol- 
lowed paper presentations are unfortunately 
not included. Such ad hoc comments may have 
corrected the imbalance seen by this reviewer. 

The symposium was held during 1973 before 
the October war, but articles were edited 
afterwards. Postscripts were appended to about 
half the pieces. Because Israeli performance 
differed so dramatically from the 1967 experi- 
ence, it affected analysis. That is to say, 
generalizing on the basis of three major wars, at 
least for the current Middle East dispute, is 
insufficient. On the other hand, perhaps these 
articles were not attempts at generalizing but 
searches for a unique understanding of Israel’s 
positions or some general truths as they follow 
from the Isreal case. The picture is more 
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complex than it had appeared. 

` This book is unfinished in that it leaves the 
reader asking: well, what about future Middle 
East conflicts? What effects are brought about 
by changes in the situation such as UN resolu- 
tions on PLO legitimacy, a right-wing oriented 
government in Israel, Lebanese civil war, energy 
shortages and the disappearance of Kissinger 
from the foreign policy front? The generalist’s 
orientation expressed by nearly all of the pieces 
in Dynamics of a Conflict, imposed serious 
limitations. One is anxious to know, and this 
occasion was the perfect format for asking, 
whether 25-year-old Israel will reach a golden 
anniversary and what will be the probable shape 
of things at that time. That information is not 
forthcoming. 


KAREN ANN FESTE 
University of Denver 


Storm over the Multinationals: The Real Issues. 
By Raymond Vernon. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 
260. $12.50.) 


In this volume, one of the most widely 
respected and prolific analysts of multinational 
corporations has set himself the task of present- 
ing a grand overview of the nature and conse- 
quences of the multinational enterprise. The 
task is very difficult and Raymond Vernon only 
partially succeeds, in my view. 

The book can be divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with the forces giving rise to the 
extraordinary growth of multinational enter- 
prises, their basic characteristics, and various 
strategies guiding their behavior. The second 
part of the volume deals with the tensions these 
firms generate in advanced industrial states as 
well as in less developed countries and the 
prospects for managing the inherent contradic- 
tions between multinational enterprises engaged 
in transnational processes and states pursuing 
national goals. 

Vernon associates the phenomenal growth of 
multinational enterprises and international eco- 
nomic interdependence with advances in com- 
munications, transportation, and computer 
technology. While these developments are cer- 
tainly necessary conditions for the emergence 
of the modern multinational firm, political 
scientists are likely to question whether or not 
technological developments are themselves suf- 
ficient to explain the burgeoning of multina- 
tionals since World War II. A rich literature has 
emerged which associates the growth of multi- 
nationals and increased international economic 
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interdependence with the existence of an inter- 
national political/economic order under Ameri- 
can hegemony. Vernon has little to say about 
how the international political and economic 
context within which multinationals operate 
shapes their growth. 

In chapters 2—5 Vernon provides a lucid 
analysis of the basic characteristics and strate- 
gies of multinational enterprises. In this analysis 
he covers such familiar topics as vertical integra- 
tion, diversification of product lines, geo- 
graphical dispersion, ownership patterns, mana- 
gerial patterns, and the struggle against entropy. 
The most impressive aspects of the analysis are 
its breadth and the disaggregation of behavior 
patterns which are too frequently dealt with 
superficially in other overviews of multina- 
tionals. Thus, in discussing internal decision 
making of multinational firms, Vernon draws 
distinctions among the typical functional divi- 
sions of a large enterprise (finance, marketing, 
production, government relations, labor rela- 
tions) and indicates how relationships between 
parent and subsidiaries are likely to differ in the 
various functional areas. The introduction of 
even elemental distinctions of this sort is a 
welcome step beyond more conventional over- 
views. of multinational firms. 

Political scientists are likely to be frustrated 
by the material in chapters 2—5, however. 
Vernon certainly appreciates the fact that 
differences among multinational firms’ charac- 
teristics and strategies are of considerable im- 
portance to governments. On the other hand, 
he makes no effort to develop hypotheses 
about precisely how particular structural char- 
acteristics and strategies of firms are likely to 
affect home and host states’ capacities to 
achieve various types of national objectives 
(economic, political, social). The volume would 
be of greater interest and use to political 
scientists if the material on the characteristics 
and strategies of multinational firms develcped 
in the first part were more systematically linked 
to the material in the second part dealing with 
the tensions these firms generate in states at 
different stages of industrial development. 

In chapters 6—9 Vernon examines a wide 
array of issues central to most overviews on the 
tensions created by multinational firms in and 
among home and host states—their impact on 
employment levels and structures, capital flows 
and foreign exchange rates, taxation, transfer 
pricing, and international and domestic compe- 
tition. Throughout this analysis Vernon stresses 
the limits of plausible inferences from data 
presently available on these issues, rather than 
making bold assertions about the net impacts of 
multinationals on the political/economic/social 
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systems of home and host states. I think his 
caution is well taken. 

In his examination of multinational firms’ 
impact on less developed states, Vernon covers 
terms of trade, overpricing of services, com- 
ponents, and technology in intercorporate 
transactions, and policies of host states. Yet, he 
basically feels that deeply ingrained sensitivities 
about exposure to international political/eco- 
nomic trends and dependence upon foreign 
firms and advanced industrial states are at the 
heart of tensions between multinationals and 
less developed countries. “The more explicit 
points of contention that the poor countries 
voice in their debates over the multinational 
enterprise, therefore, often represent nothing 
more than semantic hand-holds, tactical sallies 
in a struggle that arises from much more 
fundamental sources” (p. 148). 

Throughout the book, Vernon sees multina- 
tional firms as being blamed wrongly for all 
variety of social/political/economic ills (hege- 
mony, corruption, waste, income inequality, 
and pollution) which are present in all societies, 
including those which bar or carefully restrain 
multinationals. I find myself in substantial 
agreement with Vernon on this important 
paint. Yet even if multinational firms cannot 
alone be blamed for these and other ills, we 
neəd careful analyses of exactly how each of 
these problems is exacerbated or ameliorated 
by various types of states. Vernon’s book does 
not take us far in that direction—few works do. 

Vernon concludes the volume with an over- 
view of the prospects for managing relations 
between states and multi-national firms in the 
future. On balance, he concludes that multina- 
tional firms are likely to find themselves pro- 
gressively on the defensive in their relations 
with states. Vernon fears that states’ increasing 
effectiveness in harnessing multinationals to 
national goals in a beggar-thy-neighbor fashion 
will create a major source of international 
tension in the future. This is a particular 
threatening prospect in his view since he is not 
much impressed with the prospects for creating 
an international regime capable of effectively 
limiting national conflicts over investment poli- 
cies. 

In sum, this is a careful, informative, intel- 
ligent overview of multinationals and their 
reletions with states. All students of multina- 
tional firms should examine it. It is not, 
however, an innovative book in terms of its 
presentation of concepts or data. In spite of the 
number of issues covered, the volume conveys 
little real sense of the interactive relationship 
between multinational firms and the interna- 
tional and domestic political/economic milieus 
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within which they operate. 
ROBERT S. WALTERS 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Troubled Détente. By Albert L. Weeks. 
(New York: New York University Press, 
1976. Pp. xxiii + 190. $10.00.) 


Unfortunately the title of Albert L. Weeks’ 
new study is rather misleading, for, rather than 
focusing on the contemporary problems facing 
the Soviet-American relationship, he presents a 
broad survey of the history of “detente” that 
ranges from Lenin’s policy of coexistence with 
the capitalist West to the present Soviet policy 
of competitive coexistence. However, in spite 
of the misleading title, The Troubled Detente 
does offer a concise and accurate summary of 
the history of Soviet relations with the United 
States and Western Europe. 

Weeks begins the book with a nine-page 
glossary containing 33 terms whose meanings in 
Soviet usage often differ substantially from 
standard Western definitions. The general read- 
er who is not conversant with the intricacies of 
Soviet political jargon will find especially useful 
the definitions of such concepts as, for exam- 
ple, “bourgeois pacifism,” “correlation of 
forces,” and “socialist democracy.” 

The main body of the text begins with a 
discussion of what Weeks calls “Brezhnev’s 
ideology of détente,” in which he places special 
emphasis on the importance in contemporary 
Soviet thought of recent changes in the correla- 
tion of forces—i.e., the relative strengthening of 
the political and military position of the Soviet 
Union and its supporters and allies vis-d-vis the 
West. In this section, as well as in later portions 
of the book, Weeks relies heavily on a relatively 
limited number of authoritative Soviet publica- 
tions—e.g., Marxism-Leninism on War and Ar- 
my published by the Main Political Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Army and Navy, A. O. 
Chubaryan’s V. I. Lenin and the Formation of 
Soviet Foreign Policy, and International Com- 
munist, Workers’, and WNational-Liberation 
Movement, School Textbook published by the 
Higher Party School. 

The second through fourth chapters of The 
Troubled Détente provide an overview of Soviet 
policy toward the capitalist world during the 
periods of leadership by Lenin, Stalin and 
Khrushchev respectively, while chapters 5 and 6 
concern the development of the most recent 
period of improved Soviet relations with the 
West and the prospects for continued improve- 
ment of East-West relations. 

On the whole, Weeks’ sanguine evaluation of 
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the future of détente, as well as his overall 
treatment of Soviet Western policy during the 
past six decades, is based on an informed 
understanding of both the theoretical underpin- 
nings of Soviet foreign policy and the actual 
implementation of that policy. One can indeed 
agree with the claim made on the dust jacket of 
the book that The Troubled Détente is both 
timely and illuminating. 


ROGER E. KANET 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


The Politics of Crude Oil Pricing in the Middle 
East, 1970—1975: A Study in International 
Bargaining. By Richard Chadbourn Weisberg. 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of International 
Studies, 1977. Pp. x + 170. $3.50, paper.) 


Myth often shrouds discussions of oil policy 
because of the complexity of the commercial 
and political issues involved, the secrecy associ- 
ated with the behavior of firms and govern- 
ments, and the anxiety resulting from suspected 
manipulation of so essential a commodity as 
petroleum. Weisberg contributes importantly to 
the process of dispelling myth and uncertainty 
by carefully tracing the evolution of oil policy 
in the crucial years of the shift in control over 
price from the Texas Gulf Coast to the Persian 
Gulf. In particular, he provides additional evi- 
dence for three fundamental contentions of 
contemporary oil politics. 

First, his work supports the thesis that in oil 
matters general equilibrium trade theory and 
much standard oligopolistic theory count for 
little. Instead, an approach is necessary which 
emphasizes relative power and bargaining abili- 
ty among the three principal actors—the pro- 
ducers, the oil companies, and the consumers. 
Classical two-actor trade models distort reality 
wherein the key question remains who controls 
the market and why. Although it is still far 
from providing a systematic alternative model, 
political analysis continues to be central to the 
resolution of this question. 

Second, the author demonstrates convincing- 
ly that the producer governments, not the 
companies, are currently in control of market 
relations, an issue which often is still debated 
and still misunderstood in the United States 
when visions of vertical divestiture arise as a 
technique for shearing off the majors from 
OPEC, allegedly thereby facilitating the col- 
lapse of the cartel. Third, Weisberg treats in 
balanced fashion the respective impact of the 
State Department and the major oil companies 
on producer government policy during the 
1970—71 negotiations, concluding that at vari- 
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ous times State made it “financially advan- 
tageous for [OPEC] not to take action, rather 
than to threaten or to use force” (p. 67). 
Confusion and inaction rather than conscious 
effort to oppose competition from Japan and 
Europe (a thesis proposed both in Britain and 
in a leading U.S. foreign policy publication) 
becomes a sufficient explanation for U.S, ac- 
ceptance of price increases. 

Not so satisfactory is Weisberg’s failure to 
emphasize the significance of the fact that 
American crude oil production peaked in ad- 
vance of the 1973 price revolution while U.S. 
demand continued to rise. The resulting oil 
import disparity undermined the influence 
which the Texas Railroad Commission tradi- 
tionally exerted in price matters, allowing a 
shift of this power to the “swing producer,” 
Saudi Arabia, and to the cartel. Likewise, one 
can question the author’s assertions that politi- 
cal ideology has had little impact on the 
producers’ pricing strategy. Although increase 
in per-barrel revenue was a basic objective of all 
producing governments, a pattern developed 
beginning with Gadafi’s aggressive and untradi- 
tional threats of nationalization which placed 
Libya ahead of the conservative Gulf states in 
terms of demands. To be sure, they followed 
his lead, but as late as June of 1974 (pp. 86, 
138) Saudi Arabia hesitated to raise prices as 
rapidly as had a number of the more radical 
states, or for such highly politicized purposes. 
It was Gadafi’s ideological unpredictability and 
“imprudence” which initially broke the negoti- 
ations wide open. 
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Weisberg’s analysis leaves unresolved the 
issue whether post-embargo Arab pressure on 
prices is motivated by political or economic 
objectives (or both), and if political, whether 
concessions in the Israeli-Arab dispute would 
(or could) result in oil price or production 
relief. Similarly, his view that the OPEC pro- 
ducers gave little attention to the threshold 
where energy substitution is likely to occur is 
not supported by published reports of advice 
given by OPEC consultants (see Marwan Iskan- 
dar, The Arab Oil Question, p. 73). Rather, the 
substitution threshold was so high and supply 
inelasticity so great that plenty of room existed 
for price increases in the short term without 
increases of production from new wells or 
alternate sources. Large-reserve states like Saudi 
Arabia recognized, however, that the longer- 
term consequences for them could be quite 
different. 

One must strongly agree with the author’s 
assessment of cartel government motivation, 
namely that the internal aspect of OPEC 
stability is largely a function of (1) the distribu- 
tion of market shares, (2) revenue demands of 
the individual governments, and (3) their poten- 
tial for increasing individual market shares, 
Drawn from secondary government and in- 
dustry data sources, the study, in short, is a 
solid historical account of an important transi- 
tion period for the international system. 


CHARLES F. DORAN 
Rice University 
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